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PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 

THE  primary  object  of  these  Oommentaries  is  to  be  exe- 
getical,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  each  book  of  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge  to  English  readers. 
The  Editors  will  not  deal,  except  sabordinately,  with  questions 
of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  but  taking  the  English  text 
in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  aim  at  com- 
bining a  hearty  acceptance  of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to 
the  Catholic  FaitL 

The  series  will  be  less  elementary  than  the  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools,  less  critical  than  the  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary, less  didactic  than  the  Expositor's  Bible;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  of  use  both  to  theological  students  and  to 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  growing  number  of  educated  laymen 
and  laywomen  who  wish  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently  and 
reverently. 

Each  commentary  will  therefore  have 
(i)   An  Introduction  stating  the  bearing  of  modem  criticism 
and  research  upon  the  historical  character  of  the  book,  and 
drawing  out  the  contribution  which  the  book,  as  a  whole,  makes 
to  the  body  of  religious  tmtL 

(ii)  A  careful  paraphrase  of  the  text  with  notes  on  the 
more  difBcuIt  passages  and,  if  need  be,  excursuses  on  any  points 
of  special  importance  either  for  doctrine,  or  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, or  spiritual  life. 

But  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  so  varied  in  character  that 
considerable  latitude  is  needed,  as  to  the  proportion  which  the 
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yarious  parts  should  hold  to  each  other.  The  General  Editor 
will  therefore  only  endeavour  to  secure  a  general  uniformity  in 
scope  and  character:  but  the  exact  method  adopted  in  each 
case  and  the  final  responsibility  for  the  statements  made  wiU 
rest  with  the  individual  contributors. 

By  permission  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  and  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
the  Text  used  in  this  Series  of  Commentaries  is  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


THIS  Conmientary  will  be  found  to  diflfer  in  some  respects 
from  the  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  but  the  differences 
are  of  a  kind  which  arise  necessarily  from  the  subject-matter  of 
the  book. 

Greater  attention  is  paid  to  matters  of  archaeology,  ancient 
history,  and  modem  science,  especially  in  estimating  the  histo- 
rical and  scientific  value  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book ; 
and  more  notice  has  been  taken  of  literary  criticism  and  of 
the  analysis  of  the  sources  out  of  which  the  book  has  been 
composed 

Both  of  these  points  have  been  found  necessary;  for  the 
Book  of  Genesis  touches  science,  archsoology,  and  history  at 
more  points  than  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
it  is  essential  that  in  a  Commentary  for  educated  readers 
these  points  should  be  freely  illustrated  and  discussed.  Much 
study  has  also  been  bestowed  during  recent  years  on  the  literary 
analysis  of  the  book,  and  many  conclusions  have  been  reached 
which  have  commended  themselves  to  a  large  number  of  scholars, 
and  these  it  would  be  unfair  to  withhold  from  the  general 
reader. 

Iliere  is  too  another  reason  why  a  fuller  treatment  of  such 
subjects  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  present  volume  than,  for 
instance,  in  the  Conmientary  on  Job.  That  book  also  touches 
many  points  of  science,  but  they  are  there  presented  in  a  form 
obviously  poetical ;  here  the  form  is  apparently  that  of  sober 
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history,  and  the  book  has  often  been  treated  as  thongh  it  were 
a  manual  of  sdentifie  fact  and  of  exact  history.  But^  aa  duch, 
it  must  be  submitted  to  the  ordinary  tests  which  apply  to 
scientific  and  historical  knowledge.  That  must  be  the  first 
step  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  in  the  reyerent  attempt  to 
define  Inspiration,  whateyer  considerations  we  may  feel  haye 
afterwards  to  be  added  to  supplement  it.  The  scientific  student 
is  therefore  free  to  say,  or  rather  bound  to  say,  at  times,  in  the 
light  of  modem  knowledge,  **  This  is  not  science,  its  yalue  must 
be  found  elsewhere  " ;  and  the  historical  student  is  free  to  say, 
or  rather  is  bound  to  say,  ''This  is  pre-historic;  this  has  not 
adequate  contemporary  support ;  if  I  found  it  in  another  litera- 
ture, I  should  not  yenture  to  build  upon  this  as  ascertained 
&ct ;  the  yalue  of  the  book  must  be  found  elsewhere.**  Such 
a  frank  discussion  will  be  found  in  this  Commentary.  There 
will  also  be  found  a  yery  strong  insistence  on  the  eyidence 
which  the  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  book  offers  of  its 
Inspiration. 

These  are  the  two  surest  starting-points.  There  are  other 
points  that  lie  beyond.  Thus,  while  the  editor  of  this  Com- 
mentary has  urged  yarious  historical  arguments  (pp.  zliiL  £, 
lyiL)  in  support  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  patriarchal 
narratiyes,  many  readers  may  feel  that  one  or  all  of  the 
following  considerations  strengthen  his  position.  (1)  The  extra- 
ordinary truthfulness  to  human  nature  and  to  Oriental  life 
creates  an  impression  in  fSeiyour  of  such  trustworthiness;  (2)  the 
consistency  of  this  book  with  the  subsequent  history  and  re- 
ligious thought  of  later  Judaism  helps  to  confirm  this  impression ; 
(3)  the  fact  of  Inspiration,  once  admitted  on  the  higher  leyel  of 
moral  and  spiritual  tone,  may  well  carry  its  influence  oyer  into 
details  of  fact^  and  turn  the  balance,  when  otherwise  uncertain, 
on  the  side  of  trustworthiness.  For  the  truest  historian  is  not 
the  accumulator  of  the  largest  number  of  ascertained  fieu^ts, 
but  the  best  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  he 
describes,  he  who  is  best  able  to  pick  out  the  thread  of  purpose 
in  the  tangle  of  details.  In'  other  words,  the  ultimate  decision 
on  the  yalue  of  the  book  has  to  be  based  on  its  context^  and  on 
its  connexion  with  the  whole  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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niese,  however,  are  oondderatioiis  which  will  appeal  differ- 
ently to  different  minds :  the  first  steps  necessary  are  a  careful 
test  of  the  book  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  scientific  and  historical 
investigationy  and  a  tracing  of  the  dear  marks  of  a  higher  spirit 
in  its  religious  tendency.  It  is  because  both  of  these  steps 
are  taken  so  steadily  and  securely  here,  that  I  feel  that  this 
Commentary  will  meet  a  very  real  need  of  the  present  day. 

WAI/TEBLOCK 


PREPAOB. 

THE  present  Commentary  is  an  expansion  of  lectures  which 
I  have  given  for  some  years  past  to  students  reading  for 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Oxford  Its  aun  is  firstly  to  explain 
the  text  of  Genesis,  and  secondly  to  acquaint  readers  with  the 
position  which,  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge,  the 
Book  holds,  from  both  a  historical  and  a  religious  point  of  view. 
The  most  recent  English  Commentary  upon  Genesis,  of  any 
considerable  sise,  appeared  in  1882;  and  since  then  many  dis- 
coyeries  have  been  made  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  Book, 
much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it^  and  new  points  of 
view  have  been  gained,  from  which,  if  its  contents  and  the  place 
taken  by  it  in  the  history  of  revelation  are  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, it  must  be  judged  It  has  been  my  endeayour,  while 
eschewing  theories  and  speculations,  which,  however  brilliant^ 
seem  to  rest  upon  no  sufficient  foundation,  to  place  the  reader, 
as  fiur  as  was  practicable,  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  really 
throw  light  upon  Qenesis,  and  in  cases  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  question  to  be  solved,  certainty  was  unattainable,  to 
enable  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probabilities  for  himsel£ 
In  the  explanation  of  the  text,  while  I  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  avoid  the  use  of  Hebrew  words,  and  of  technical 
expressions  belonging  to  Hebrew  grammar,  I  have  endeavoured 
so  to  express  myself  that  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with 
Hebrew  may  nevertheless  be  able  to  follow  the  reasoning,  and 
to  understand,  for  instance,  why  one  rendering  or  reading  is 
preferable  to  another.    The  margins  of  the  Revised  Version — 
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where  they  do  not  merely  repeat  the  discarded  renderings  of  the 
Authorized  Version — ^very  frequently  contain  renderings  (or 
readings)  snperior  to  those  adopted  in  the  text:  hence  they 
always  deserve  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
and  though  the  instances  in  which  this  is  the  case  are  not  so 
numerous  in  Genesis  as  in  some  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament^  I  have  made  a  point,  where  they 
occur,  of  indicating  them  in  the  notes.  Hebraists  are,  moreoyer, 
well  aware  that^  superior  as  the  Revised  Version  is  to  the 
Authorized  Version  in  both  clearness  and  accuracy,  it  does  not 
always,  either  in  the  text  or  on  the  margin,  express  the  sense  of 
the  original  as  exactly  as  is  desirable;  and  I  have  naturally, 
in  such  cases,  given  the  more  correct  renderings  in  the  notes. 

The  field  of  knowledge  with  which,  at  one  point  or  another, 
the  Book  of  Qenesis  comes  in  contact  is  large;  archsdology, 
ancient  history  and  geography,  modem  travel  and  exploration, 
for  instance,  all  in  their  turn  supply  something  more  or  less 
substantial  to  its  elucidation.  Naturally,  where  the  subjects 
are  so  varied  and  wide,  and  the  period  concerned  so  remote 
from  that  at  which  we  at  present  live,  points  of  interest  or 
difficulty  occur,  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  explain  or 
discuss  more  fiilly  than  my  limits  of  space  permitted  me  to  do, 
and  on  which  therefore  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  brief  statements  of  fietct  or  probability,  as  the  case  might 
be^ ;  I  have,  however,  in  such  cases  nearly  always  added  references 
to  some  standard  work  in  which  the  reader  will  find  further 
information  or  discussion.  I  have  found  Hastings'  Dictionary 
qf  the  Bible,  and  the  Enq/dapcedia  BibUca  particularly  useful 
for  this  purpose ;  but  naturaUy  other  works  have  often  been 
referred  to  as  welL  I  have  in  some  cases  multiplied  references 
in  the  hope  that  readers  who  might  not  have  access  to  one  book 
that  was  mentioned  might  be  able^  if  they  desired  it^  to  refer  to 
another. 

^  See,  for  instance^  many  of  the  notes  on  ch.  x. 
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The  critical  and  historical  view  of  the  Book  of  Qenesis — ^which 
extended  to  Scriptore  generally^  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 
basis  upon  which  the  progressive  revelation  contained  in  the 
Bible  can  be  properly  apprehended  \  and  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Bible  ultimately  maintained— has  been  assumed  through- 
out :  but  a  minute  discussion  of  critical  questions  has  not  seemed 
to  me  to  be  necessary ;  and  I  have  confined  myself  as  a  rule 
to  brief  statements  of  the  general  or  principal  grounds  upon 
which  the  more  important  of  the  conclusions  adopted  rest 
There  are  of  course  some  points,  on  which — the  dcUa  them- 
selves being  ambiguous^  or  slights-divergent  conclusions  may 
be,  and  have  been,  drawn :  in  such  cases  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  decide  as  well  as  my  knowledge  and 
judgement  permitted  me. 

The  Commentaries  in  the  present  series  are  not  intended  to 
be  homiletic  or  devotional ;  but  I  have  always  endeavoured,  as 
occasion  offered,  to  point  out  the  main  religious  lessons  which 
the  Book  of  Genesis  contains,  and  the  position  taken  by  it  in  the 
history  of  revelation.  There  are  parts  of  the  Book  in  which, 
judged  by  the  canons  of  historical  method,  it  must  be  evident 
that  we  are  treading  upon  uncertain  ground :  but  that  in  no 
degree  detracts  from  the  spiritual  value  of  its  contents ;  and 
the  presence  in  the  writers  of  the  purifying  and  illuminating 
Spirit  of  Ood  must  be  manifest  throughout  In  view  of  the 
many  problems  which,  to  modem  readers,  the  Book  of  Qenesis 
suggests,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  making  my  volume  a  contribution,  however  slight^  to  that 
acyustment  of  theology  to  the  new  knowledge  of  the  past^  which 
has  been  called  a  'crying  need'  of  the  times^ 

Among  the  Conunentaries  upon  Qenesis  which  I  have  con- 
sulted, I  feel  bound  to  record  my  special  indebtedness  to  that 

1  Compare  the  paper  read  bj  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  Bristol 
Church  Congress,  1903  {Guardian^  Oct  21, 1903,  p.  1690). 
>  The  Guardian^  Deo.  19, 1900,  p.  1784. 
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of  August  Dillmann,  an  admirable  scholar,  whose  writings  were 
always  distinguished  by  learning,  ability,  and  judgement  It  has 
been  translated  into  English;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  as  it  contains  much 
technical  matter,  which,  though  interesting  and  valuable  to 
special  students,  is  superfluous  for  the  general  reader,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  always  contain  the  kind  of 
information  which  an  English  reader  would  expect  to  find  in 
a  Commentary.  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  the  Warden  of  Eeble  College,  the  editor  of  the 
series,  who  has  taken  much  trouble  in  reading  all  the  sheets, 
and  who  has  on  many  occasions  given  me  the  benefit  of  his 
judgement^  and  ofiered  suggestions  to  which  I  have  very  grate- 
fully given  effect 

&RD. 


Ohbibt  Ohuroh,  OxforDi 
OcMm  ^  1903. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

The  present  edition  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  the 
last:  I  have  only  made  a  few  additions  to  the  AddemdcL 
Except  in  two  or  three  strongly  conservative  quarters,  in  which 
the  need  of  adjusting  some  of  the  current  views  regarding  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  enlarged  knowledge  of  modem  times  has 
not  as  yet  made  itself  felt^  the  Conmientary,  in  the  two  and  a 
half  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  first  appeared,  has  been 
most  favourably  received ;  and  the  appreciation  elicited  by  it 
has  been  to  me  a  gratifying  indication  that  the  line  taken  in  it 
is  a  sound  one,  and  that  my  endeavour  to  present  the  Book  of 
Genesis  as  it  ought  to  be  read  in  modem  light  has  not  been 
altogether  in  vain. 

aRD. 

Auffutt  22,  190G. 
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ADDENDA. 

P.  zxriiL  The  attempt  which  is  sometimes  made  to  harmonize  the  Biblicsl 
narratiTe  with  an  earlier  date  for  the  first  appearance  of  man  than  B.a  41679 
by  denying  that  the  genealogy  in  Qen.  t.  supplies  any  basis  for  a  chronology, 
does  patent  violence  to  the  terms  used.  Had  indeed  the  language  of  Gen.  ▼. 
been  simply  that  A  begat  B^  and  B  begat  C7,  &c^  it  might  have  been  conceiv- 
able, as  in  Mi  i,  that  links  were  omitted :  but  when  tlis  age  qf  each  patriarch 
€A  ihs  hirth  qf  hit  fir$i^bom  is  expressly  stated,  such  a  supposition  is  mani- 
festly out  of  the  question. 

Pp.  zliL  It.  2, 24  n.  2  (second  paragraph).  I  rejoice  to  see  substantially  the 
same  criticisms  made  independently  by  the  Rev.  G.S.  Streatfeild  on  pp.  15—17 
of  his  pamphlet  dted  below  (p  Ixviii). 

Fpu  xlix — liL  Bee  further,  on  tlie  true  bearings  of  archaeology  on  the 
O.T.,  the  excellent  and  lucid  article  of  Stanley  A.  Cook  in  the  ExpoiUor^ 
June,  1906,  esp.  pp.  629  ff.,  634  ff.,  where  it  is  shewn,  among  other  things,  that 
the  idea,  still  current  in  some  quarters,  that  archaeology  has  overthrown  many 
of  the  conclusions  of  literary  and  historical  criticism,  is  based  simply  upon 
a  misconception  of  the  facts.  Similarly,  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake,  in  an  instructiTe 
and  discriminating  lecture  on  'The  Present  Movement  of  Biblical  Science' 
(pablished  in  Inaugural  Lecture*  by  Members  qf  the  Faculty  qf  Theology  qf 
Manchester  University^  1906,  edited  by  A.  S.  Peake),  p.  31,  after  referring 
to  the  nany  services  rendered  to  Biblical  science  by  archaeology,  says,  'But 
while  r«rchaeology  has  done  all  this,  it  remains  true  that,  so  far  as  Old  Testa- 
ment scholarship  is  concerned,  it  has  not  confirmed  a  single  position  doubted 
by  sober  critidsuL'  To  the  same  effect,  also,  with  many  pertinent  illustra- 
tions, Prot  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  an  article  on  'Archaeology  and  Criticism'  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  1906,  p.  618  ff. 

P.  Ivi  footnote.  Readers  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  The  Bible  and 
Modem  Investigation^  should  be  aware  that  Dillmann*s  views  are  seriously 
misrepresented  in  it  The  Dean,  namely,  seeks  to  shew  there  (pp.  30—47)  that 
Dillmann,  the  man  of  'strong  sense  and  historical  capadty '  (p.  33),  arrived  at 
fiur  more  conservative  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  historical  character  of 
the  Pentateuch  than  Pro£  G.  A.  Smith  and  myself  had  done.  But  the  Dean 
has  misread  Dillmann.  So  far  as  Genesis  is  concerned,  Dillmann  does  not 
*  accept  the  historical  truth'  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  (p.  42),  in  the  sense 
in  which  any  ordinary  reader  would  understand  the  expression.  It  is  true,  he 
argues  against  the  opinion  that  these  narratives  rest  upon  no  foundation  in 
fact ;  but  the  historical  substratum  which  he  finds  in  them  is  almost  entirely 
tribal,  the  actual  personal  element  which  he  recognises  in  them  is  very  small, 
not  oidy  Lot  and  Ishmael,  but  also  Isaac  and  his  descendants  are  the 
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cations  of  tribes^:  in  Abraham  there  is  an  indeterminate  personal  element^ 
bat  most  of  the  details  abont  him  are  due  either  to  popular  *Sag€'  or  to  the 
narrators.  Thus  the  details,  eren  of  sach  a  chapter  as  Qea.  zxiiL  (P),  are 
the  'free  composition  of  tlie  narrator'  (Ornisns,  p.  296);  J  in  particolar  con- 
tains numerous  examples  of  the  free  expansion  or  development  of  a  traditional 
uudeus ;  and  the  many  conrersations  in  his  narratiyes  ('tf^.  Qen.  xviiL — xix., 
xxiv.,  xUii. — xUt^  and  elsewhere*)  can  be  only  regarded  as  peculiaily  his  own 
work*.  Dillmann's  Theologie  de$  A.  2!#,  published  posthumously,  represents 
probably  to  some  extent  an  earlier  stage  of  his  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  but 
even  here  (p.  77)  his  view  is  that  the  traditions  about  the  patriarchs,  which 
were  'first  written  down  in  the  post-Mosaic  and  prophetic  age,'  hare  been 
'  greatly  transformed  and  idealised  under  the  influence  of  the  Mosaic  and  pro- 
phetic religion,  that  in  particular  tribal  history  has  been  largely  recast  into 
family  history,  and  that  it  is  now  for  us  Tery  difficult,  and  in  fact  impossible, 
to  distinguish  the  actual  facts  from  the  ideal  truth  which  has  been  put  into 
them.'  None  of  the  conclusions  thus  reached  by  Dillmann  can  be  said  with 
any  truth  to  be  more  consenratiTe  than  mine  (pp.  xUt. — ^xlviL,  It. — lix.) ;  and 
the  opinion  that  any  of  the  principal  patriarchs  represent  tribes  I  hare 
expressly  rejected  (p.  liiiX  See  farther  a  paper  in  tlie  Expontory  IHmsi^ 
March  1906,  p.  282  ff.,  where  I  hare  shewn  further,  by  citation  of  Dillmann's 
actual  words,  that  his  views  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  J,  B,  and 
Deuteronomy,  the  dates  of  J  and  B,  and  the  historical  character  of  the 
representations  of  P,  fto,  so  fiu*  from  being,  as  alleged,  more  consenrative 
than  mine,  are^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  sama 

P.  3,  on  L  1.  With  a  language  as  largely  unknown  in  England  as  Hebrew 
is,  it  is  possible  for  an  amateur  or  theorist  to  perform  extraordinary  feats. 
Thus  Mr  Fenton,  in  a  work  called  The  Bible  in  Modem  Engliih,  translates 
the  first  Terse  of  Genesis  in  this  way,  *By  Periods  God  created  that  which  pro- 
duced the  Solar  Systems ;  then  that  which  produced  the  earth.'  To  say  nothing 
about  the  rest  of  this  rendering;  what,  we  may  ask,  would  be  thought  of  a 
Latin  scholar  who,  having  before  him  the  words  In  principio^  grarely  informed 
his  readers  that  prineipium  was  a  plural  word,  and  meant  'periods'!  Yet 
this  would  be  an  exact  parallel  to  what  Mr  Fenton  has  done.  Other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  translated  in  thenuune  fashion :  thus  Di  xxxiii.20,  'Let 
the  horseman  (!),  Gad,  be  blestl'  and  Daniel  becomes  (Daniel  ir.  9)  'Chief  of 
the  Engineers'! 

P.  24.  Dr  McOosh,  b  his  RdigUm  Aipeet  qf  Evolution,  p.  93  ff.,  who 
has  been  recentiy  brought  forward  as  an  'authority'  for  the  harmony  of 
Genesis  i  with  geology,  simply,  as  he  himself  expressly  arows  (p.  93X  follows 
Guyot,  Dana,  and  Dawson,  especially  Guyot,  whose  attempted  reoondliations 

^  Commentary  on  OenetU,  in  the  last  ed.  of  1892,  pp.  218  f.  (of.  pp.  816,  408). 
In  the  English  translation,  toL  iL  p.  8  hotUm,  the  sentenoe  beginning  with  'As' 
shoold  read :  *Ai  in  the  eaee  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  Esao,  and  their  sons,  it  is  suffieient 
to  regard  them  [i.e.  Isaao,  and  Jaoob,  p.  8  hotuml  as  ideal  personal  names,  taken 
from  particolar  gconps  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  or  from  the  whole  at 
different  stages  of  its  derelopment.' 

s  Comm,  on  Num^  Dent.,  Joi.  (in  Dillmann's  linal  discussion  of  the  oompositioa 
of  the  Hezateuoh),  p.  629. 
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hare  been  raffidently  dealt  with  on  pp.  22—25  of  the  present  Tolama  The 
eorretpondenoe  exhibited  by  his  table,  pp  96—8,  is  as  illusory  as  that 
exhibited  by  Sir  J.  Dawson's  Tables  (below,  p.  23  note\  and  contains  the  mis- 
stotements  which  in  one  form  or  another  are  inseparable  from  all  sndi 
'hannonieB.'  Thus  science  does  not  teach  that  'there  must  have  been  light 
nonrishing  plants  before  the  sun  was  condensed'  (see,  on  the  contrary,  the 
quotation  from  Prot  Pritchard,  below,  p.  26  note),  or  that  the  moon  was 
'thrown  off'  from  the  earth  qfter  the  appearance  of  regetation  upon  it  (on 
the  contrary,  when  the  moon  was  thrown  ofi^  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  outer 
euTelope  of  it,  must  haye  been  molten^ '  twenty-seven  miles  in  depth  going  to 
its  [the  moon's]  formation':  see  Prof  Sollas,  The  Age  qfthe  Earth,  p  8);  and 
Gen.  L  16, 17  speaks  not  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  'becoming  visible'  on 
the  FonrUi  Day,  bnt^  as  plainly  as  language  can  do,  of  their  being '  made'  and 
'set'  in  the  heavens  on  that  day  (below,  p.  25).  And  Romanes*  remark,  quoted 
on  p.  99  fixmi  a  review  (N<Uur&,  Aug.  11, 1881,  p.  334),  that  the  order  in  which 
the  flora  and  lanna  are  represented  as  appearing  in  Genesis  agrees  with  the 
evidence  of  science,  must  have  been  made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  facts;  for  it  is 
contradicted  by  what  is  taught  in  every  geological  manual  (Dana,  Dawson, 
Geikie^  dtc.:  see  beloWi  p.  22,  &c.,  and  the  quotation  from  Prof  Bonney, 
p.  Si,  note  8).  Professors  Dana  and  Dawson,  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
the  only  men  of  scientific  eminence  who  have  even  attempted,  during  recent 
years,  to  harmonixe  Gen.  L  with  the  teachings  of  science ;  and  it  is  disin- 
genuous to  quote  them  as  authorities  for  their  agreement  without  at  the  same 
time  aoquainting  the  reader, — who  certainly  would  not  otherwise  suspect  what 
th^  were,— with  the  methods  by  which,  respectively,  the  supposed  '  reconcilia- 
tion '  was  accompUshed  bj  them 

Nor,  it  may  be  worth  adding,  is  it  correct  to  say,  at  least  without  material 
qualifications^  that  Gen.  L  agrees  with  science  in  placing  the  creation  of  light 
before  the  formation  of  the  sun.  For  according  to  Qen.  i.  light  was  created 
(ei  8)  qfter  Water  already  existed  upon  the  earth  (e.  2):  according  to  sdence^ 
however,  light  was  already  given  out  by  the  lummous  gaseous  nebula, — if  not, 
also^  by  many  other  nebulae  as  well, — which  ultimately,  after  untold  ages  had 
passed,  was  condensed  into  the  bodies  forming  the  solar  system.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  stated  that  Genesis  agrees  with  science  in  placing  the  creation  of  light 
b^or$  the  formation  of  the  sun,  truthfulness  demands  that  it  should  be  stated 
at  the  same  time  that  it  also  cfwagrees  with  science  in  placing  its  creation 
qftsr  the  formation  of  the  earth,  with  water  upon  it ;  whereas  in  fact,  according 
to  sdeoce,  light  existed  unnumbered  ages  before  the  primitive  nebula  could 
have  condensed  to  form  either  the  earth  or  water. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  as  is  pointed  out  at  greater  length  below 
(p.  26£),  this  and  other  dlBagreements  with  science,  though  their  existence 
ought  not  to  be  denied,  in  no  way  detract  from  the  reliffious  value  of  the 
cosmogony  of  Genesis,  or  obscure  the  deamess  with  which  it  gives  expression 
to  such  general  truths  as  those  of  an  ordered  sequence  in  the  process  of 
creation,  and  of  stages  moving  upwards  towards  man. 

A  word  may  perhi^  be  permitted  on  the  subject  of  '  Evolution.'  Bvolu- 
tion  may  be  tme  or  iklse^  or  partially  true  and  partially  false :  but  in  either 
caae  it  is  not  tan^^t  inthe  first  chapter  of  Genesis:  the  language  used  in  this 
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chapter  does  not  suggest,  whether  directly  or  iudirectlj,  either  a  traasitioD 
from  vegetable  to  animal  life,  or  a  transition  firom  one  spedes^  whether 
regetable  or  animal,  to  another.  For  a  statement  of  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  the  right  attitude  for  the  theologian  to  adopt  towards  this  principle  of 
science,  the  writer  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  the  first  of  his 
SermoM  an  nd^'eeU  eonnscUd  mth  the  O.  T.  (1892X  on  'Erolution  com- 
patible with  Faith.' 

P.  34  n.  2.  Of.  R.  D.  Wilson  in  the  Princeton  ThsoL  B$new,  Apr.  1903, 
X).  246,  where  statistics  will  be  found  supporting  this  statement.  Schiaparelli, 
in  his  Astronomy  in  the  O.  T.  (1905X  pp.  176—8,  shews,  from  an  examination 
of  a  large  number  of  contract-tablets,  dating  from  blo.  604  to  449,  that  in  the 
neo-Babylonian  period  coutracts  were  signed  as  frequently  on  the  19th  day  of 
the  month  as  on  other  days.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history,  howoTer, 
the  case  was  different:  thus  in  the  8th  cent  B.a  on  the  7th,  14th,  21st  and 
28th  days  of  the  month,  only  about  half  as  many  contracts  are  signed,  as  on 
ordinary  days,  and  on  the  19th  only  about  ^th  as  many  (Johnsi  Aetyr.  Deede 
and  Doeumenti,  n.  (1901),  p.  40fil) ;  and  out  of  356  tablets  belonging  to  the 
Qammurabi-period,  which  he  has  examined,  only  fire  to  eighty  Mr  Johns  tells 
me,  are  signed  on  each  of  the  four  first-named  dayl^  and  only  two  on  the  19th 
day  (see  his  forthcoming  art  in  the  Expoe,  Timet  for  8ept  1906X 

P.  34  n.  3.  In  a  recently  discovered  lexical  tableti  the  name  is  given  to 
the  15th  day  of  the  month,  t^.  the  day  of  the  full  moon  (Zimmem,  ZDMQ, 
1904,  p.  199  ff.). 

P.  51  fL  See  further,  on  Gen.  iii,  the  very  fuU  discussion  in  Tennant,  Ths 
Sources  qf  the  Doctrines  qf  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin^  1903  (including  the 
history  of  these  doctrines  in  later  Jewish  and  Ohristian  hands). 

P.  52  ft.  4.  But  see  K  0.  Thompson,  as  cited  in  the  JBxp.  IHmeif  Nov. 
1903,  p.  50  f.,  who  coDtends  that  no  sacred  garden  is  here  referred  to  at  alL 

P.  72.  With  the  views  respecting  Cain  here  referred  to^  comp,  Foakes- 
Jackson,  The  Biblical  History  qfthe  Hebrews  (1003X  pp.  7»  363  £ 

P.  106.  The  fact  that  the  Babylonian  narrative  of  the  Flood  exhibits 
agreements  with  both  J  and  P  has  been  used  btely  as  an  alignment  for 
impugning  the  critical  conclusion  that  the  Biblical  narrative  is  composita  It 
is  difiicult  to  take  this  argument  seriously.  The  critical  view  is  (p.  107)  that 
the  story,— with  of  course  such  Babylonian  features  as  were  hududed  in  it^— 
was  current-  in  Palestine,  that  it  was  committed  to  writing  in  two  slightly 
different  forms,  and  that  excerpts  from  the  two  texts  thus  produced  were 
combined  to  form  the  existing  BiUical  narrativa  If  the  Biblical  narrative 
arose  in  this  way,  the  marvel  surely  would  be  if  both  its  component  parts, — 
derived, as  ex  hyp,  they  both  are,  fromastory  containing  Babylonian  features^ — 
did  not  exhibit  resemblances  with  the  Babylonian  narrative. 

P.  107  f.  Siiss's  discussion  of  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Fk>od  is 
accessible  now  to  English  readers  in  the  English  translation  of  his  Face  qf 
the  Earth  (1904X  L  20—40  (esp.  p.  30  fL\  57,  63—5^  69,  71 1  See,  however, 
also  the  criticism  of  SoUas,  The  Age  qf  the  Earth,  p.  816,  vrho  points  out  that 
in  view  of  the  now  known  elevation  of  the  point  at  which  the  Zab  enters  the 
Assyrian  pkiin  above  the  sea,-— some  600  fL,— no  recorded  combtnation  even  of 
a  <^one  with  an  earthquake  could  have  driven  a  stoim-wave  even  remotely 
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aa  fiur;  it  woald  Dot  have  driyeD  it  up  the  Tigris  ewen  as  far  as  Bagdad 
(164  ft  aboTe  the  sea).  I^  therefore^  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
Babjioniaa  Flood-story,  there  mxust,  in  so  far  as  Hasisadra's  ship  is  repre- 
sented as  grounding  on  Nii^ir,  be  considerable  exaggeration  of  the  facts. 

P.  ISly  note  on  x.  29,  L  a  This  identification,  idiidi  was  originally  Lassen's, 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  ^algom,*  and  the  Heb.  words  for  ieory,  apes^  and 
peoGoekff  are  apparently  Indian ;  see  Max  M&ller,  Lectures  en  the  Science  qf 
Language,  first  series,  ed.  1864^  p.  208  tL  (who  accepts  it).  It  is  objected 
(Keane^  Ths  Odd  (^  Ophir^  46 1)  that  Ahhira  is  not  the  name  of  a  people,  bat 
means  simply  a  region  where  the  Ahhire^  a  widespread  caste  of  '  cowherds,' 
were  settled.  Still  Ptolemy  mentions  a  district  Aberia  in  precisely  the  same 
locality :  and  Josephns  (Ant.  TiiL  6.  4)  identified  2«*^ipa  [lxx.  for  'Ophir '  has 
in  1  K.  ix.  28  Sm^/m]  with  Ohryse  (Le.  Malacca), '  which  belongs  to  India.' 

P.  181  It.  4,  on  X.  29,  Ophir.    It  should  hate  been  stated  that  Prof.  Keane, 
though  he  identifies  Ophir  with  DhoflUr  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  considers 
that  the  'gold  of  Ophir'  was  found  in  Mashonaland,  and  only  brought  to 
'Ophir'  as  an  emporium.     Dr  Carl  Peters  discusses  the  question  of  Ophir 
at  great  length  in  his  Eldorado  qfthe  Ancients  (1902),  pp.  289—369.    Peters, 
howeTer,  distinguishes  between  the  Ophir  of  (Jen.  x.  29  and  tlie  Ophir  of 
Solomon,  whence  the  gold  came:   for  the  Ophir  of  Oen.  x.  29  he  followd 
(p.  293)  the  Tiew  adopted  by  Qlaser  (below,  p.  131,  n.  4),  upon  grounds  developed 
with  much  learning,  but  not  cogent^  that  it  was  on  tiie  Arabiiin  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  he  finds  (p.  341 1)  in  Mashonaland  between 
the  Zambesi  and  the  SabL    There  certainly  were  anciently  Tory  extensive 
gold-workings  in  Mashonaland,  as  Bent  (77^  Ruined  Oitiee  qf  Mashonaland^ 
1892),  and  especially  Hall  and  Neal  (The  Ancient  Ruins  qf  Rhodesia,  1902X 
hare  abundantly  shewn.    It  is  contended  by  Peters  that  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Zimbabwe  (»  'House  of  Stone*)  and  other  places  in  Rhodesia  are  of  a 
character  shewing  that  they  were  constructed  by  Phoenicians  and  Sabaeaus 
(p.  363  fll,  864 ;  c£  Keane,  The  Oold  qfOphir^  p.  160  fL,  where  the  same  view 
is  maintained).   Keane  places  even  the  9avilah  of  Qen.  ii.  11  in  Rhodesia,  the 
Pishon  being,  seemingly,  the  Zambesi  (p.  192) ;  and  supposes  Tarsliish  to  have 
been  the  seaport  SoflJa  (20^  S.X     The  grounds  on  which  these  positions 
rest  require  to  be  carefully  tested :  but  as   it  is  not  affirmed  by  either 
of  these  writers  that  the  Ophir  of  Oenesis  was  in  Mashonaland,  a  con- 
sideration of  their  arguments  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  com- 
mentary.   The  hypothesis  of  two  Ophirs  should  clearly  be  only  a  last  resort 
In  view  of  the  connexion  in  which  Ophir  stands  in  Qen.  x., '  the  burden  of 
proof;'  as  Mr  Twisleton  said  long  ago  (Ophir,  in  Smith,  DB.  il,  1863,  p.  640), 
'lies  on  anyone  who  denies  Ophir  to  haye  been  in  Arabia' :  at  the  same  time 
difficulties  undoubtedly  arise,  partiy  from  the  apparently  Indian  origin  of  the 
Heb.  words  referred  to  abore,  partly  firom  the  fact  that  Arabia  does  not  seem 
to  haTO  been  a  country  capable  of  producing  gold  in  such  quantities  as 
Solomon  (even  allowing  for  some  hyperbole)  appears  to  have  obtained  from  it 
(1 E.  ix.  28;  cL  x.  14  £).    Hence  the  yiew  that  Ophir,  though  in  Arabia,  was  an 
emporium  for  gold  brought  to  it  from  elsewhere;  though  even  so,  as  Palestine 
was  a  comparatively  poor  country,  it  is  difficult  to  think  what  commodities 
Solomon  would  hare  had  toefiier  in  exchange  for  the  gold  obtained  by  him,  and 
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the  inference  has  aobordingly  been  drawn  that  the  Israelites  most  hate  mined 
the  gold  themselves  (Keane,  p.  57  f.).  This  inference,  if  correct,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  it  was  procured  from  some  country  other  than  Arabia.  See  further 
EneB.  8.T.;  Budge,  Hiit  qf  Egypt,  n.  132-^;  Glaser,  Ztoei  PublikaUonm 
[those  of  Keane  and  Peters]  fiber  Ophir  (1902). 

P.  166  n.  1.    The  list  will  also  be  found  below,  p.  XXVII. 

P.  167  n.  3.  The  uncertainty  of  the  reading  arises  from  the  *  polyphony '  of 
the  cuneiform  script,  La  from  the  remarkable,  but  well-established  fiwst  that 
the  same  character  may  denote  different  sounds^  In  the  three  inscriptions 
referred  to,  the  name  which  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  Ohedorla'omer 
Is  written  in  characters  which|  read  phonetically,  would  give 

(1)  KU-KU-KU-MAL 

(2)  KU-KU-KU-MAL 

(3)  KU-KU-KU-KU- 

The  last  character  in  (3)  is  obliterated.  Mr  Eling,  having  stated  these 
facts,  continues,  'The  three  names  are  said  to  be  identical,  and  to  be  a 
fimciful  way  of  writing  Chedorla'omer.  Assuming  that  (3)  is  to  be  restored  from 
(2),  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  we  get  two  forms  of  the  name^  one 
beghming  with  KU  written  three  times,  the  other  with  it  written  four  times. 
As  the  character  has  also  the  value  dur,  and  Kudur  is  a  well-known  com- 
ponent of  Elamite  names,  the  second  occurrence  in  each  name  is  probably  to 
be  transliterated  dur,  so  that  the  names  can  be  reduced  to  Ku-dur»ku^nuU,  and 
Kyrdur'kti4eurfnaL  In  order  to  get  the  names  more  like  that  of  Chedor- 
]a*omer,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr  Pinches  that  the  character  in  question  had  on 
its  third  occurrence  the  value  lah  or  /a^,  and  the  names  were  transliterated 
by  him  as  JPthdur-lai-nuU  and  Kvrdur4alf-gU'malj  the  former  being  de- 
scribed by  him  as  ^defectively  written."  But  there  is  littie  justification  for 
assigning  the  new  value  lah  or  lai  to  the  character  used ;  and,  though  Rur 
dur4cu-'kurmdl  is  styled  a  king  of  £lam,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  him 
a  contemporary  of  QammurabL  He  might  have  occupied  the  throne  at  any 
period  before  the  4th  century  B.a  Although  however  Chedorla'omei^s  name 
has  not  yet  been  identified  in  any  Babylonian  inscription,  there  is  no  reason  at 
an  why  it  should  not  be  found  in  ona'  Mr  King  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
(cfl  below,  p.  167  fl)  'that  Chedorla'omer  is  in  form  a  purely  Elamite  name^ 
Kvdur-Lagamar^  and  that  a  joint  expedition,  such  as  that  described  in 
Gen.  xiv.,  might  have  taken  place,  consistently  with  what  we  know  of  the 
politics  of  the  age,  in  the  early  part  of  ^ammurabi's  reign.  Thus  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  name  Ghedorla'omer  should  be  found  as  that  of  a  king  of 
Blam  in  an  inscription  of  the  Old  Babylonian  period.  Up  to  the  present  time 
however,  no  such  discovery  has  been  made.'  Oomp.  Johns  in  the  ExpotUor^ 
Oct,  1903,  pp.  282-7,  who  after  a  discussion  of  the  names  of  all  the  four  kings 
from  the  East  concludes  (p.  286),  'The  cuneiform  original  suggested  for  the 
names  in  €ton.  xiv.  are  therefore  only  ingenious  coigectures.  They  may  all  be 
rilght,  but  as  yet  not  one  is  proved.' 

P.  172 1    Prot  Sayce  has  reverted  to  the  subject  of  Qen.  xiv.  in  the  Exp. 
Timei  for  Aug.  1906,  p.  498  ff. ;  but  his  article  contains  nothing  which  renders 

^  See  Bvett*s  New  Ught  on  the  BihU  (1892),  pp.  119  fl.,  452-4. 
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it  neoessaiy  for  me  to  modify  anything  that  I  hare  written  upon  it  The  names 
of  Ohedorla'omer's  allies  being,  no  doubt,  Babylonian,  they  would  naturally  be 
deriyed  throogh  some  channel  or  other  from  a  Babylonian  sooroe;  bat  no 
evidence  has  at  present  been  adduced  snflEldent  to  shew  that  they  were 
dented  directly  from  a  cuneiform  document  of  Qammurabi's  age,  still  less 
that  the  Heb.  text  of  Gen.  ziv.  is  a  translation,  or  paraphrase^  of  a  cunei- 
form original  Prof.  Sayce's  conclusions  simply  do  not  follow  from  the 
premises,  or  diUa^  which  he  use& 

P.  180.  It  has  been  signed  lately  that  the  patriarchs '  tired  under  the  law 
of  QammurabiV  and  moreorer  that  the  laws  hnptied  in  the  narratires  of 
Genesis  are  those  actually  current  in  the  patriarchal  age,  and  such  as  no  post- 
Mosaic  writer  could  haye  imagined  or  iuTented.  Supposing  this  conclusion  to 
be  sound,  it  would  not  be  inoonsistont  with  the  position  taken  in  the  present 
Tolume,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the  patriarchal  narratiTes  contain  a 
genuine  historical  nucleus  (pp.  lrii|  Iviii.,  148X  ^^  conclusion  is»  howeTcr,  a 
▼ery  doubtfrd  one.  The  resemblances  appealed  to  are  not  sufficiently  diititi^ 
Hve  to  proTo  what  is  alleged.  Most  of  the  parallels  that  hare  been  adduced 
are  too  slight  to  merit  any  attontion  (tjg,  Qammurabf  s  code,  §  108  and  Gen. 
zhii  16,  §  117  and  xlrii  19,  §  185  and  xr.  8 :  the  law,  also^  of  §  8,  prescribing 
death  as  the  penalty  for  theft  from  a  tomple  or  palace,  is  surely  not  needed  to 
explain  the  words  either  of  Laban  in  xxxL  82,  or  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  xUt.  9). 
What  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  stronger  case  is  suppUed  by  §  146,  which 
prescribes  that  if  a  man's  wife'  has  given  him  a  concubine,  and  the  concubine 
afterwards  bears  children,  and  makes  herself  equal  with  her  mistress,  because 
she  has  borne  children  her  mistress  may  not  sell  her,  she  may  reduce  her  to 
bondage  (Ui  put  fettors  upon  her),  and  count  her  among  her  women  slayes : 
she  may  only  be  sold  (§  147)  if  she  has  not  borne  children.  Oomp.  Gen.  ztL 
2, 6,  where  Sarah  gives  Abraham  a  concubine^  Hagar,  who,  when  she  finds  that 
she  has  conceived,  is  arrogant  towards  her  mistress,  who  then  *  deals  hardly' 
with  her  (also  xxx.  3,  where  Rachel  gives  Laban  a  concubine).  The  action  of 
Rachel,  and  even  that  of  Sarah,  can,  however,  be  quite  naturally  explained 
without  calling  in  Hammurabi's  law.  The  custom  of  having  concubine-slaves, 
— to  say  nothing  of  other  countries,— was,  and  still  if^  common  in  the  Sendtic 
Bast ;  it  is  implied  for  Israel  in  the  law  of  Bx.  xxL  7 — ^9 ;  and  it  prevails 
among  the  Arabs  to  the  present  day.  A  custom  as  widely  diff^ised  as  this, 
and  attested  for  Israel  itself  by  Ex.  xxL,  obriously  does  not  require  the  code  of 
Qaounurabi  to  explain  it  Bven  moreover  though  it  were  true  that  Sarah 
could  not  sell  Hagar,  the  operation  of  Qammurabi's  law  would  not  be  neces- 
sarily presupposed.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  a  concubine-slave  who  has 
borne  children  to  her  master  is  entitled  to  her  freedom,  if  not  immediately, 

^  See,  on  Hammoiabi,  p.  166,  n.  6,  with  the  references. 

*  *If  a  man  has  married  a  wife,* Stc  So  Peiser,  Harper,  and  others.  Mr  Johns, 
however,  in  §§  144—7  renders  < a  votary '  for  *  a  wtfe,*  and  adheres  to  that  renderings 
the  sign  used,  he  tells  me,  never  has  the  valae  of  oUotti,  'a  wife,*  and  can  only  be 
so  read  upon  the  asemnption  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  engraver.  In  its  actual 
wording,  therefore,  Hammurabi's  law  will  apply  not  to  wives  in  general,  but  only 
to  married  'votaries';  though  it  is  possible,  as  Mr  Johns  suggests,  that  its  intention 
is  to  extend  to  married  votaries  a  provision  already  in  foroe  for  other 
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jet  at  ber  muM%  death :  if  he  has  not  aheady  the  four  wires  allowed  b j 
Mohammedan  law,  he  generaUj  marries  hot ;  if  he  does  not  do  this^  though  he 
may  continue  to  employ  her  as  a  slave,  he  cannot  sell  her ;  at  leasts  if  he  does 
so,  it  is  accounted  a  disgrace  to  him^  The  feeling  against  selling  a  concubine- 
slare  who  has  giren  her  master  a  child  is  thus  not  peculiar  to  Qammurabi's 
code ;  and  the  aigument  that  would  prore  the  patriarchs  to  have  lived  under 
QanmiurabFs  law  would  prove  Mohammedans  to  live  under  it  likewise. 
Probably  indeed  both  Hammurabi  and  Mohammed  merely  codified  an  already 
existing  Semitic  custom.  There  is  nothing  however  in  Qen.  xvL  which  im- 
plies that  Sarah  coudd  not  sell  Hagar.  Sarah  naturally  resented  her  slave- 
giri's  behaviour,  and  took  measures  of  her  own  to  reduce  her  to  submission, 
so  that  she  fled :  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  she  desired  to  sell  her,  so 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  she  acted  as  she  did,  because  the  law  did 
not  allow  her  to  sell  her:  in  &ct| the  words  (xvi  6)  'do  to  her  that  which  is 
good  in  thine  eyes^'  imjfLj  that  she  was  at  liberty  even,  if  she  pleased,  to  sell 
her.  In  no  case^  therefore^  is  the  hypothesiB  that  the  patriarchs  lived  under 
the  law  of  Qammurabi  required  for  an  explanation  of  the  facts. 

P.  221,  footnota  See  also  now  Macalister,  Bible  tuU-lighU  from  the 
Mound  qf  Oezer  (1906X  p.  73  fl  Jar-buried  infants  have  also  been  discovered 
recently  in  the  excavations  at  Tel  el-Mutesellim,  a  mile  N.  of  LojjOn  (MegiddoX 
and  at  Taanach  (PEFQS.  1905,  p.  79 ;  and  1906,  pp.  63 1, 117  f.). 

P.  883,  L  16  £  KuTf  to  dig,  is,  however,  an  uncertain  root  (Lex,  468^} ;  and 
it  would  form  not  nCkherdh,  but  m'khdrdh,  JkTkherdh  must  come  from 
kdrar,  prob.  to  turn  rautid;  hence  Dillm.  suggests  a  curved  kni/e,  or  eabre. 

P.  892,  on  xlix.  24'.  In  view  of  the  names  by  which  it  has  been  supported 
the  interpretation  of  this  difficult  dause  obtained  by  vocalizing  nj^'l  for  npi 
ought  not  perhaps  to  have  been  left  unmentioned.  Adopting  this  vocalization, 
Bwald  (BisL  L  409),  Tnch,  and  Dillmann  render  the  clause, '  From  there  (where 
is)  the  Shepherd  of  the  Stone  of  Israel,'  i.e.  from  heaven,  whence  the  Shepherd- 
God  ['Shepherd's  God'  in  Bwald,  I.  e.  it.  2,  is  a  mistranslation]  (Gen.  xlviii.  15, 
Ps.  xxiiL  1,  Ixxx.  1),  revered  at  the  sacred  stone  of  Bethel  (ch.  xxviiL  21), 
stretches  out  His  hands  to  support  Joseph  in  tlie  battla  The  'Shepherd  of 
the  Stone  of  Israel,'  if  this  reading  of  the  passage  is  correct,  will  thus  be 
virtually  a  synonym  of  the  *  God  of  Bethel '  (xxxi  13).  Gunkel,  combining  this 
reading  with  that  of  the  Peshitt8»  mentioned  on  p.  392,  renders  'By  the 
name  qf  the  Shepherd  of  Israel's  Stone,'  understanding  the  expression  to 
mean  tiie  Divine  Shepherd,  who  iras  regarded  (cf.  below,  pp.  267,  268)  as 
dwelling  in  the  sacred  stone  of  BetheL    But  Gunkel  allows  that  the  correct- 

>  Of.  Burekhsidt,  Arabia^  x.  841,  842  (in  Mecca) ;  Snoack-Hurgronje,  Mekha,  n. 
184  f.;  Hughes,  DicU  of  Itioin,  pp.  89,  697;  Eohler,  BeehttvergUUhende  Studien, 
p.  16  f.  (dted  by  B.  A.  Oook,  The  Law  of  Mou»  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  p.  168). 
Bee  also  the  quotation  from  Lane  in  the  note  on  Gen.  zvL  1  (where,  like  Sarah, 
the  wife  herself  gives  the  husband  his  ooncnbine). 

The  oontraot-tablet  from  the  12th  year  of  Hammurabi,  translated  by  Pinches 
(0.2*.  in  the  Light,  <te.,  p.  186),  though  not  bearing  directly  upon  Gen.  xvi.,  is  of 
interest,  as  Ulostrating  at  least  vdiat  might  happen  in  Babylonia :  a  hasband  and 
wife  jointly  buy  a  daughter  from  her  fkther,  to  be  the  wife's  slave,  and  the  husband's 
oonoubine;  if  she  disowns  h«r  mistress,  she  may  be  sold. 
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nesB  of  the  text  is  open  to  taspicion;  and  the  'shepherd'  of  a  'stone' 
certainly  implies  a  strange  combination  of  figures.  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore  {EncB. 
UL  2977 f  n.  li)  proposes,  'By  the  arm  {or  arms)  of  the  Stone  of  Israel' 
(in{P  or  ^Hp?  for  rian  OlffD) :  this  would  form  a  good  parallel  to  'hands'  in 
chuue  e;  bat  would  hardly  be  possible,  unless  the  'Stone  of  Israel'  had  come 
to  be  a  tner§  title  of  Yahweh,  the  figure  of  the  'stone'  being  forgotten. 

Various  aiguments  and  positions  adopted  in  the  present  rolume  are 
adversely  criticised  hi  Dr  Orr's  The  ProbUm  qf  the  Old  T$itameni  (1906) : 
but  I  find  no  occasion  to  alter  substantially  anything  that  I  hare  written  in 
coosequenceii  On  particular  points,  as  I  hare  more  than  once  remarked  before, 
there  is  scope  for  difference  of  opinion,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  or 
ambiguity  of  the  data :  but  Dr  Orr  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  shaken  any 
of  the  main  conclusions  reached  by  critics ;  and  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the 
fiusts  of  the  O.T.  in  accordance  with  what  is  rirtually  the  traditional  riew,  he 
has  not  shewn  himself  more  successful  than  his  predecessors.  Diveigence  of 
opinion  among  critics  does  not  necessarily  shew,  as  Dr  Orr  seems  often  tacitly 
to  aigue^  that  there  is  no  problem  to  solve^  and  that  the  traditional  riew  may 
therefore  be  reinstated :  it  may  equally  be  an  indication  that  the  problem  is 
complicated,  or  the  criteria  ambiguous,  and  that  more  solutions  of  it  than  one 
are^  with  our  present  knowledge,  possible  or  tenable.  Except  in  the  exact 
sciences,  there  is  no  branch  of  inrestigation  in  which,  fix>m  the  causes  indi- 
cated, divergences  of  opinion  among  experts  are  not  met  with. 

With  regard  to  one  pointy  the  fault  that  Dr  Orr  finds  with  me  (pp.  221, 
288)  for  suggesting  what  is  contrary  to  the  fact  in  saying  (below,  p.  xi)  that 
the  term  JehoYah  is  'uniformly'  employed  in  Gen.  xii.  10—20,  whereas  in 
hid  it  occurs  there  only  once,  I  may  say  that  my  intention  was  to  group 
together  ch.  xriiL — xix.  (mentioned  in  the  same  sentence)  and  xiL  10 — ^20,  and 
to  say  that  in  both  together  (except  in  the  Terse,  xix.  29,  specified  as  excluded) 
the  term  was '  uniformly'  employed  (which  is  correct).  In  so  far  as  the  words 
'  in  the  similar  narratiTe '  before  '  xii.  10—20 '  seem  to  suggest  (what  in  writing 
the  sentence  I  did  not  notice)  that  the  two  narratiTos  were  treated  by  me 
separately,  I  hare  not  the  least  dtl^^on  ^  o°^^  them.  The  correction  is 
a  yerbal  one,  and  the  general  aocura<7  of  the  statement  made  is  not  affected 
by  it. 
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the  pages  of  the  original,  which  are  giren  on  the  margin  of  the  English 
translation. 

KA  T}  Die  KtHimchnftm  und  doe  AUe  Teetameni.  Nea  bearbeitet  Ton 
Dr  H.  Zimmem  and  Dr  H.  Winckler  (1903).  Not  a  roTised  edition  of 
^AT.\  but  a  completely  new  work  Gontains  a  Tory  large  amount  of 
fresh  material,  but  does  not  entirely  supersede  EA  T} 

KB.  KeUimehrifUiehe  Bibliothek  (transliterations  and  translations  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  by  Tarious  schohuv,  urder  the  editorship 
of  Eb.  Schrader).  Six  Tolumes  hsTO  at  present  [1903]  appeared,  toIs.  i— ni 
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(1889—92)  containiog  inacriptioDB  of  Babyloniaii  and  ABsyrian  kingiy  toL  it. 
(1896)  oontnet^abletSy  &c^  toL  y.  (1896)  the  Td  el-Amanut  oorrespondeDoe, 
and  ToL  yl,  Part  L  (1900-1)  mythological  poems  Qnduding  the  Oreation- 
and  Deluge-epics).    Extremely  Tslnabla 

Knob,  (or  Kn.).    Aog.  Knobel,  DU  Oenstii  erkldrt  (ed.  %  1860)l 

L,  d  B,  The  Land  and  the  Book  ;  or  Biblical  iUuitrationM  draton  from  the 
mannere  and  eustome^  the  seenee  and  scenery  qf  the  Hdy  Land,  By 
W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  forty-fiTe  yean  a  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Three  laige  T<dnmei^  Southern  Paleetine  and  Jeruealem  (1881),  being 
referred  to  as  Z.  <6  ^.  i.;  Central  Paleetine  and  Phoenicia  (1883)  as 
L,  d  B.  TL\  and  Ld)anon^  Damaeeut,  and  Beyond  Jordan  (1886)  as 
L.  d  B.  UL  There  is  also  an  edition  in  1  toI.  (718  pp.  small  8yo.,  1898, 
1901,  dMx),  the  title-page  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  larger  edition 
only  in  having  'thir^  years'  instead  of  'forty-five  years.'  This  is 
apparently  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  (in  2  vols.)  published  in 
1869  at  New  York.  Much— perhaps  most— of  the  matter  contained  in 
it  is  incorporated  in  the  8  toL  edition. 

LeM,  A  Hebrew  and  Englieh  Lexicon  qf  the  Old  Teetament  based  on  the 
Lemcon  </  WiUiam  Oesenius.  By  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  with  the 
oo-operation  of  8.  K  Driver,  D.D.,  and  0.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  1906.) 

LOT.  a  K  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  qf  the  Old  Testament^ 
1891,  ed.  7, 189a 

Masp.  L  G.  Biaspero,  The  Dawn  qf  OiviUzation.  Egypt  and  Chaldofa  (1894, 
ed.  4, 1001). 

Hasp.  XL    G.  Maspero,  The  Struggle  qf  the  Nations  (1896)l 

Masp.  m.  G.  Maq>ero,  The  Pasting  qfths  Empires  850  aa  to  330  &a  (1900). 
These  three  laige  and  brilliantly-written  volumes  are  at  present  the 

standard  authority  on  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt^  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 

neighbouring  countries. 

Hon.    A.  H.  Sayce,  The  'Higher  Criticism*  and  the  Verdict  qf  the  Monu- 

menu  (1894). 
NHB.    H.  K  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  qfthe  Bible,  ed.  2, 186a 

Onofik  Onomastiea  Sacra,  ed.  by  P.  de  Lagarde,  1870,  ed.  2, 1887.  Oontains 
Eusebius*  Glossary  of  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with 
descriptions  of  their  sites  (p.  207  ff.),  together  with  Jerome's  translation^ 
(p.  82  ff.).  The  references  are  to  the  pages  of  ed.  1,  which  are  repeated 
on  the  margin  of  ed.  2. 

P.    8eep.iv. 

Parad.  Friedrich  Delitssch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  f  (1881).  Important^  not 
on  account  of  the  theory  of  the  site  of  Paradise  advocated  in  it  (which  has 
not  been  generally  accepted  1^  scholars),  but  on  account  of  the  abundant 

*  Bee  the  Dictionary  qf  Christian  Biography,  n.  886. 
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information  on  the  geography  of  Babylonia  and  a4Jaoent  ooontries  collected 
in  it  from  the  Inscriptions. 

Peah.    Pesbitta  (the  Syriac  Version  of  the  O.T.). 

PBFM,    Palettins  Explcraiion  Fund,    Memoirt  qf  ihs  Survey  (l — ^m. 
Western  Palestine;  iv.  Eastern  Palestine). 

PEFQS.    Palestins  ExphraHon  Fund,    Quarterly  SUUmnenti, 

P8BA.    Proceedings  qfthe  Society  qfBiblioal  Archaology. 

R.    Redactor  (or  compiler).    See  p.  zvi  £ 

BsL  Sem.    W.  Robertson  Smith,  Beliffion  qfthe  Semitee,  1889,  ed.  2, 1894. 

RYdl    Margin  of  the  Reyised  Version. 

SAP.    Sinai  and  Paleetine  in  connexion  ufiih  their  history.    By  A.  P. 
Stanley,  D.D.,  F.R.&  (ed.  1864). 

Tnch.    Fr.  Tach,  Chmmeniar  fiber  die  Genesis,  ed.  2, 1871* 

TW.    Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  By  0.  R  Conder,  RJB.  (ed.  1887,  In  1  toL). 

ZA  TW,    ZeiUchri/tfUr  die  alUestamenUiche  Wtssensehqft  (from  1881)l 

ZDP  V,    ZeUschrift  des  Deutschen  Palaestina-  Vereins, 

A  small  'superior'  figure,  attached  to  the  title  of  a  book  (as  KAT,^,  or 
anther's  name,  indicates  the  edition  of  the  work  referred  ta 

In  citations,  the  letters  *  and  ^  (or  a  and  ()  denote  reepectiTely  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  yerse  cited.  Where  the  yerses  consist  of  three  or  four 
clauses  (or  lines)  the  letters  ••  ^  «• '  (or  a,  b,c,d)  are  employed  sometimes  to 
denote  them  similarly. 

A  dagger  (t),  appended  to  a  list  of  references,  indicates  that  it  includes  all 
instances  of  the  word  or  phrase  referred  to,  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  preserye  entire  consistency  in  the  transliterar 
tion  of  foreign  names ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  irHl  not  be  seriously 
misled  in  consequence.  It  has  seemed  sometimes  worth  while  to  distinguish 
the  Hebrew  letters  which  are  commonly  confused  in  English  (as  A  and  ^ 
t  and  f) ;  but  eyen  this  has  not  been  done  uniformly,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
very  fiuniliar  proper  names,  not  at  alL    Where  distinctions  haye  been  made, 

'=K;  *=y,  ^;  ^*  =  ^;  *=a  ^;  «A  (in  Arabic  words)=iiU;  dh^i;  *=p; 
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'  The  Chronological  Table  on  the  next  page  ia  added  for  the  oonTenienoe  of 
readem  Altemati? e  dates  are  in  some  oaaea  given,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  aware  of  the  amount  of  agreement  and  differenoe  between  different  anthori- 
tieflw  The  following  are  the  principal  anthoritiet  on  which  the  Table  is  baaed: — 
For  Babylonia,  Hilprecht^  Ths  Babylonian  ExpedUian  qf  the  UnwenUy  qf 
Pennsylvania^  L  ii.  (1896),  pp.  24,  43;  Rogen,  JBitt  qf  Bab.  and  Aes.  (New 
Tork,  1900),  L  812  ff.,  836  f.,  349  ft ;  the  anthorities  mentioned  below,  p.  xxxiL  n. ; 
Sayoe,  Early  Israel {IS99),  p.  280  f.;  on  Qammnrabi,  Maapero,  XL  27  (2287— 2232X 
Rogen,  L  388  (2342—2288),  King,  EneB.  L  445  (&  2285  &a),  Sayoe,  U.  p.  281, 
Exp.  Times,  z.  (1899),  p.  211  (HommelX  For  Egjpt,  Fetrie,  EisL  qf  Egypt, 
L  233,  252,  n.  29,  97,  &a,  and  Lecture  reported  in  the  daily  papers  of  Oct  17, 
1903;  Sayoe,  Le,  pp.  158^  160,  276 £,  ^n^t  qfthe  Hebrews,  pp.  89, 101,  808C, 
316;  Badge,  Hist  qf  Egypt  (1902]^  L  111  ff.  (where  the  general  labjeci  of 
Egyptian  chronology  is  discnased),  160  £,  XL  21  fll,  &o.  Badge's  dates  (which 
are  based  apon  those  of  Brogsch)  are,  as  he  expressly  states  (l  IQ\\  only 
approximate ;  bat  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynas^  'no  greater 
error  than  50  years  is  possiblei'  Where  no  dates  are  given  in  the  IlgypUan  part  of 
the  Table,  the  aathorities  quoted  do  not  appear  to  have  expressed  themselves^ 


Tm  First  Dtnastt  op 

Babtlon*. 

usTor  xnios 

OHBOHIOLB 

Sama-abu              15  ; 

years 

14  years 

Sumala-ilu             35 

19 

86     „ 

Zabam                   14 

n 

1*     .. 

Apil-Sin                 18 

n 

18     n 

Sin.maballi(           30 

n 

20     n 

Qftmmarabi           65 

n 

*8     n 

Samsa-iluna           85 

n 

38     „ 

AbSsha'                  25 

n 

[t2]8     „ 

Ammiditana           25 

n 

37     „ 

Ammizadnga          22 

n 

10  [unfinished] 

Samsaditana          81 

n 

^  The  669  (i.e.  518+151)  years  assigned  here  to  the  B^ksos  rale  are  based 
apon  Erman*s  reoonstrnetion  (Hasp.  n.  78  n.)  of  the  figures  of  Bianetho  as  reported 
by  Julias  Afrioanus  (Badge,  x.  185) :  see  the  paper  cited  p.  847  n.  Aeoording  to 
Manetho,  as  reported  by  Josephas  (e.  Ap,  x.  14),  their  rale  lasted  511  years,  being 
followed  by  a  *  long  and  great  war '  of '  insarreotion.' 

*  From  King's  Letters  and  Inseriptiant  of  ^ammiurabi,  nz.  (1900),  p.  lxx  f.  The 
first  colamn  gives  the  regnal  years  of  the  several  kings  aocording  to  the  List  of 
Kings  pablisbed  by  Mr  Pinches  in  1880  (see  Beeords  of  the  Past,  second  series^ 
vol.  1.  pp.  8,  18);  the  second  gives  their  regnal  years  aocording  to  the  recently 
discovered  Chronicle  of  the  First  Dynasty,  which  is  based  apon  two  oontemporary 
dooaments  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ammizadnga.  The  Chroniels  itself  is  trans- 
lated in  exiento  in  King,  op.  cit,  pp.  218—253. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE*. 


Tint  ftppeanmoa  of  111 

JMhuaim  of  mankind  orer  the  earth 

Oxadnal  growth  of  racial  dietinctione 

IVmnation  of  prinoipal  familiee  of  langoagea 

Pdaeolithie  age 

Xarlier  part  of  Neolithio  age.  and  devolopment  of 
cWMition  to  the  lerel  reacned  irtxen  the  earliest 
hifltoiioal  monnmenti  *PP6ar  in  Babylonia  and 
Egypt  (of.  p.  sdi  f .) 


Not  detenninable  In  yean  B.a;  but 
most  haye  extended  oter  auuiy 
Tnillennia  before  B.a  6— fiOOO 


Babylonia 

Bitimated  date  of  foun- 
dation of  Temple  of  Bel 
at  Nippur  (Hi^iMht) 


before  0000 


ICany  Taste,  Inaerlptions, 
*e.  In  the  BritiA  Hn- 


Ima^amiai,    king    of 


zxzii) 


Sargon    of    Agadd    (pp. 

TTTfii.  17811.) 

Many  kings  of  T^igash, 
Ur,  and  urok 


0.4600 
e.4000 

880O 
e.i80O 


First  dynasty  of  Babylon       (Sayoe)  SC7a-<174 

dCaspero)  2416-9062 
(Pommel)  2381—1941 

9ammnrabi  (6th  king  of 
First  dynasty) 


2180-2067 
The  Eksshite  dynasty  (p. 
120)  (Bayoe)  1786-1211 

(Hommel)  1688-1118 


Bnmabmtiash ;     Tel   el- 


Nasl-mvradash  (p.  122) 


e.1400 
«.1S60 


NebndiadresMr  I 


e.1140 


Bole  of  the  Hyksos 

JSt^MMfUi^  dynasty 

Thothmeein. 

AmenhdtepIIL 

AmenhdtepIV.  (EhtH 

n-aten) 
NineUtnth  dynasty 

Bamsesn 


Bemains  of jpredynastio  dTili- 
nition  in  flgypt 


If enes,  first  king  of 
Egypt  mentioned 
bylianetho 

^oiir^i^  dynasty 

Gheope.  bnilder  of  the 
Great  Pyramid 


2Ve(/YA  dynasty 


B.a 
before  5000 


4777 

unno 

8721 


8908 

2778— 
2565 


kptah  (probably 
the  rharaoh  of  the 
Bsodns) 

TWrntif^A  dynasty 

BamseelEL 


1667 
1667— 

1827 
1608- 

1448 
1414- 

1888 


1866 
1827— 

1181 
1276- 

1208 


1600 
1600- 

1608- 
1449 


e.4i00 


e. 


2200 


—1760 

c.  1700— 

1400 


1187 
1181— 

1060 
1180- 

1148 


1848- 
1281 


1281- 


1280- 


c. 

1600 
e.  14B0- 

1480 
e.1480- 

1400 
0.1400- 

1200 
e.1888— 

180O 


e.  180O— 
1270 


e,  1288— 

1200 


^Mytis  does  not  some  into  prominenee  during  the  period  oorersd  by  this  Table:  the  following 
dataa,  may,  however,  be  mentioned  :— 

Xshmi-dagan,  jMtm,  or  priest-Ung,  of  Ninereh &  1820. 

Aashnr-bel-nishishii,  first  king  of  Assyria  at  present  known    •   t,  1460. 
Hhslmsneser  L,  the  builder  of  GUa^i  (Gen.  x.  11) e.  1800. 

>  For  the  authorities  upon  which  this  Table  is  based,  see  the  preceding  page. 


mTRODUOnON. 

^  I.     Tha  Structure  qf  tie  Book  qf  Genesis,  and  ekaracteristies  qf 

its  component  parts. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  is  so  called  from  the  title  given  to  it  in  the 
Lxz.  Version,  derived  from  the  Greek  rendering  of  ii  4*  aun^  17  pipXoi 
ycvcVcdif  ovpavov  Koi  yij^  It  forms  the  first  book  in  the  ffex€Ueuckf — 
as  the  literary  whole  formed  by  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshna 
is  now  frequently  termed', — the  general  object  of  which  is  to  describe 
in  their  origin  the  frindamental  institutions  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy 
(i.e.  the  civil  and  the  ceremonial  law),  and  to  trace  from  the  earliest 
^ast  the  course  of  events  which  issued  ultimately  in  the  establishment 
of  Israel  in  Canaan.  The  Book  of  Genesis  comprises  the  introductory 
period  of  this  history,  embracing  the  lives  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Joseph  in  E^ypt.  The  aim 
of  the  book  is,  however,  more  than  merely  to  recount  the  ancestry 
of  Israel  itself:  its  aim  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  describe  how  the  earth 
itself  was  originally  prepared  to  become  the  habitation  of  man,  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  early  history  of  mankind  upon  it»  and  to  shew  how 
Israel  was  related  to  other  nations,  and  how  it  emeiged  gradually  into 
separate  and  distinct  existence  beside  them.  Accordingly  the  narrative 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  line  of  Israel's 
ancestors  is  traced  back  beyond  Abraham  to  the  first  appearance  of 
man  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  relation  in  which  the  nations  descended 
from  the  second  father  of  humanity,  Noah,  were  supposed  to  standi 
both  towards  one  another  and  towards  Israel,  is  indicated  by  a  genea- 
logical scheme  (ch.  z.).  The  entire  book  may  thus  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  firsts  chs.  L — xi.,  presents  a  general  view  of 

1  The  Book  of  Joshoa  iB  oompoaed  of  three  weU-marked  diBtinot  Btrsnds ;  and 
the  Uterary  affinities  of  each  of  these  are  with  oorresponding  itrands  nmning 
through  part  or  all  of  the  five  preoeding  books.  The  literary  ajfinitiee  of  Joshua 
with  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  much  less  stronglj  marked. 
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the  Early  History  of  ManMndf  as  pictured  by  the  Hebrews,  including 
the  Creation  (ch.  L),  the  origin  of  evil  (ch.  iii.),  the  beginnings  of 
civilization  (cL  h.),  the  Flood  (chs.  tL — ix.),  the  rise  of  separate 
nations  (cL  z.),  and  the  place  taken  by  the  Semites,  and  particularly  by 
the  Hebrews,  among  them  (xL  10 — 26);  while  the  second,  chs.  xii. — ^L, 
beginning  with  the  migration  of  the  Terahites,  comprehends  in  par- 
ticular the  History  qf  IsraeFs  immediate  ancestors,  the  Patriarchs^ 
712.  Abraham  (xii  1 — ^xxy.  18),  Isaac  (xxy.  19— xxxvi),  and  Jacob 
(xxxviL — ^L). 

The  narrative  of  Genesis  is  cast  into  a  framework,  or  scheme, 
t  marked  by  the  recurring  formula,  nese  are  the  generations  (lit  be- 
gettings)  qf^....  This  phrase  is  one  which  belongs  properly  to  a 
genealogical  system:  it  implies  that  the  person  to  whose  name  it  is 
prefixed  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  mark  a  break  in  the  genealogical 
series,  and  that  he  and  his  descendants  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
section  which  follows,  until  another  name  is  reached  prominent  enough 
to  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  section. 

The  formula  appears  ten  times  in  the  Book  of  Genesis :  viz.  ii  4*  (the 
generations  of  heaven  and  earth),  v.  1  (of  Adam),  tL  9  (of  NoahX  x.  1  (of  the 
sons  of  NoahX  xL  10  (of  ShemX  xL  27  (of  TerabX  xxv.  12  (of  Ishmael),  xzv.  19 
(of  Isaac),  xzxri.  1,  ct  9  (of  Esau),  xxxvii  2  (of  Jacob).  In  ii  4»  it  is  applied 
metaphorically;  and  as  it  clearly  relates  to  the  contents  of  ch.  L,  it  is  veiy 
possible  that  it  stood  originally  before  L  1  (see  pi  19).  In  the  other  cases,  it 
introduces  each  time  a  longer  or  shorter  genealogical  account  of  the  person 
named  and  of  his  descendants,  and  is  followed  usually  by  a  more  detailed 
narrative  about  theoL 

With  which  of  the  component  parts  of  Genesis  the  scheme  thus 
indicated  was  originally  connected  will  appear  subsequentiy.  The 
entire  narrative,  as  we  now  possess  it»  is  accommodated  to  it.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  fixed  upon  Israel,  which  is  gradually  dis- 
engaged from  the  nations  and  tribes  related  to  it :  at  each  stage  in  the 
history,  a  brief  general  account  of  the  collateral  branches  having  been 
given,  they  are  dismissed,  and  the  narrative  is  limited  more  and  more 
to  the  immediate  line  of  Israel's  ancestors.  Thus  after  cL  x.  (the 
ethnographical  Table)  all  the  descendants  of  Noah  disappear,  except 
the  line  of  Shem,  xL  10  ff.;  after  xxv.  12 — 18  Ishmael  disappears,  and 
Isaac  alone  remains;  after  cL  xxxvi.  Esau  and  his  descendants  dis- 
appear, and  only  Jacob  and  his  sons  are  left  The  same  method 
is  adopted  in  the  intermediate  parts :  thus  in  xix.  30 — 38  the  relation 

1  Once  (▼.  1),  TMi  i$  the  hook  of  ike  generatioM  of,... 
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to  Israel  of  the  cognate  peoples  of  Moab  and  Ammon  is  explained;  in 
xzii.  20 — ^24  (sons  of  Abraham's  brother,  Na^or),  and  zzy.  1 — 4  (sons 
of  Abraham's  concubine,  Keturah)  the  relation  to  Israel  of  certain 
Aramaean  tribes  is  explained. 

The  unity  of  plan  thus  established  for  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
traceable  in  many  other  details,  has  long  been  recognized  by  critics. 
It  is  not^  however,  incompatible  with  the  use  hy  the  compiler  of 
pre-existing  materials  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  And  as  soon 
as  the  book  is  studied  with  sufficient  attention,  phaenomena  disclose 
themselves,  which  shew  that  it  is  composed  of  distinct  documents 
or  sources,  which  have  been  welded  together  by  a  later  compiler 
(or  *  redactor')  into  a  continuous  whole.  These  phaenomena  are  very 
numerous;  but  they  may  be  reduced  in  the  main  to  the  two  following 
heads:  (1)  the  same  event  is  doubly  recorded;  (2)  the  language^  and 
frequentiy  the  representation  as  well,  varies  in  different  sections. 
Thus  L  1 — ii.  4*  and  ii.  4^ — 25  contain  a  double  narrative  of  the  origin 
of  man  upon  earth.  No  doubt,  in  the  abstract,  it  might  be  argued 
that  ii  4^  ff.  is  intended  simply  as  a  more  detailed  account  of  what 
is  described  sununarily  in  L  26 — 30;  but  upon  closer  examination 
differences  reveal  themselves  which  preclude  the  supposition  that  both 
sections  are  the  work  of  the  same  hand:  the  order  of  creation  is 
different^  the  phraseology  and  literary  style  are  different^  and  the 
representation^  especially  the  representation  of  Deity,  is  different^ 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge,  vi.  9—13  (the  wickedness  of  the  earth) 
is  a  duplicate  of  vL  5 — 8 ;  vii.  1 — 5  is  a  duplicate  of  vi  18 — 22, — with 
the  difference,  however,  that  whereas  in  vi.  19  (cf  vii.  15)  two  animals 
of  every  kind,  without  distinction,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ark,  in  vii  2 
the  number  prescribed  is  two  of  every  unclean  animal,  but  seven  of 
every  clean  animal :  there  are  also  several  other  duplicates,  all  being 
marked  by  accompanjdng  differences  of  representation  and  phraseology, 
one  group  of  sections  being  akin  to  i.  1 — ii.  4^  and  displaying  through- 
out the  same  phraseology,  the  other  exhibiting  a  different  phraseology, 
and  being  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  ii.  4^ — iii.  24 '•  In  xvii  16 — 19 
and  xviii  9 — 15  the  promise  of  a  son  for  Sarah  is  twice  described, — 
the  terms  used  in  xviiL  9 — 15  clearly  shewing  that  the  writer  did  not 
picture  any  previous  promise  of  the  same  kind  as  having  been  given  to 
Abraham, — ^with  an  accompan3ang  double  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  Isaac.  The  section  xxvii.  46 — ^xxviii  9  differs  appreciably 
in  style  from  xxvii.  1 — 45,  and  at  the  same  time  represents  Kebekah 

^  Bee  partioolari  on  p.  85  f.  *  See  the  notes,  p.  86  if. 
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as  inflnenced  by  a  different  motive  from  that  mentioned  in  zxvii. 
42 — 45  in  suggesting  Jacob's  departure  from  Canaan  \  Further,  in 
zxviiL  19  and  zzzy.  15  we  find  two  explanations  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  Bethel;  in  zxzii  28  and  zzzy.  10,  two  of  Israel;  in  xzzii.  3 
and  xxxiiL  16  Esau  is  described  as  abready  resident  in  Edom,  whereas 
in  zzzvL  6  £  his  migration  thither  is  attributed  to  causes  which  could 
not  have  come  into  operation  until  after  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 
In  shorty  the  Book  of  Genesis  presents  two  groups  of  sections, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  of  phraseology  and  style, 
and  often  also  by  accompanying  differences  of  representation,  so  marked, 
so  numerous,  and  so  recurrent^  that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that  the  groups  in  which  they  occur  are  not  both  the 
work  of  the  same  hand. 

The  sections  homogeneous  in  style  and  character  with  L  1 — ^ii  4^ 
recur  at  intervals,  not  in  Genesis  only,  but  in  the  following  books  to 
'  Joshua  inclusive;  and  if  read  consecutively,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  will  be  found  to  form  a  nearly  complete  whole,  containing 
a  systematic  account  of  the  origines  of  Israel,  treating  with  particular 
X  fulness  the  various  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  (Sabbath, 
Circumcision,  Passover,  Tabemade,  Sacrifices,  Feasts,  &c.),  and  dis- 
playing a  consistent  regard  for  chronological  and  other  statistical  data, 
which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  the  fi»mework  of  our  present 
HexateucL  The  source,  or  document^  thus  constituted,  has  received 
different  names,  suggested  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  characteristics 
attaching  to  it.  From  its  preference,  till  Ex.  vL  3,  for  the  absolute  use 
of  the  name  God  ('Elohim')  rather  than  Jehovah  (' Yahweh'),  it  has 
been  termed  the  ElohisHc  narrative,  and  its  author  has  been  called  the 
Elohiet;  but  these  names  are  not  now  so  much  used  as  they  were 
formerly;  by  more  recent  writers,  on  account  of  the  predominance  in 
it  of  priestiy  interests,  and  of  the  priestiy  point  of  view,  it  is  commonly 
called  the  priestly  narrative^  and  denoted,  for  brevity,  by  the  letter  P 
(which  is  also  used  to  denote  its  author). 

The  following  are  the  parts  of  Genesis  whic&  belong  to  P : — 

L  1— iL  4^  (creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  God's  subsequent  rest  upon 
the  sabbath);  v.  1^28, 30—32  (the  .line  of  Adam's  descendants  through  Seth 
to  Noah);  vL  9—22,  viL  6,  II,  13— !«•,  17%  18—21,  24,  viiL  1—2*  3*— 6, 13% 
14—19,  Ix.  1—17,  28—29  (the  story  of  the  Flood);  x.  1—7,  20,  22—23, 31—32 
(list  of  nations  descended  from  Japhet,  Ham,  and  Shem);  xL  10 — 2%  (Une  of 
Shem's  descendants  to  Terah);  zL  27,  31 — 32  (Abraham's  family);  xii.  4^—5, 

1  See  p.  262. 
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ziiL  %  11^—12* (his  migratioii  into  Canaan,  and  separation  from  Lot);  xtL  1* 
3^  15^16  (birth  of  Ishmael);  zriL  (institution  of  circumcision);  xix.  29 
(dsstmction  of  the  cities  of  the  ITikkdr) ;  zzi  l^  2^^-^  (birth  of  Isaac); 
xziil  (porchase  of  the  family  borial-place  in  Machpelah);  xxy.  7 — 11*  (death 
and  bnrial  of  Abraham);  xzr.  12—17  (list  of  12  tribes  descoDded  from 
Ishmael) ;  xzr.  19—20,  26^  (Isaac's  marriage  with  Bebekah) ;  xxvi  34—35 
(Bsaa's  Hittite  wives) ;  zzviL  46— zzriiL  9  (Jacob's  jonmey  to  Paddan-aram); 
zziz.  24,  28^  29,  zzz.  22*  (perhaps),  zxu.  18^  zxziii.  18*  (Jacob's  marriage 
with  Rachel,  and  return  to  Canaan);  xxxiv.  1— 2»,  4,  6,  8—10, 13—18,  20—24, 
25  (partlyX  27 — ^29  (refusal  of  his  sons  to  sanction  intermarriage  with  the 
Shechemites) ;  zzzr.  9 — 13,  a5  (change  of  name  to  Israel  at  Bethel);  zzxt. 
22^—29  (death  and  burial  of  Isaac);  xxxtl  in  the  main  (Esau's  migration  into 
Bdom;  the  tribes  and  tribal  chiefs  of  Edom  and  Seir);  xxxvii  1 — ^2*,  zlL  46 
(Joseph's  eleTaHon  in  Egjpt);  zItL  6—27,  zl? iL  6—6*,  7—11,  27^  28  (migration 
of  Jacob  and  his  Cunily  to  £!gypt,  and  their  settlement  in  the  'land  of 
Rameses*);  zlYiiL  3 — 6,  7  (Jacob's  adoption  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh); 
zliz.  1*,  ^^ — 33,  L  12 — 13  (Jacob's  final  instructions  to  his  sous,  and  his  burial 
by  them  in  the  caye  of  Machpelah). 

For  conyemence  of  reference,  and  also  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  source  as  a  whole,  a  synopsis  of  the 
parts  of  Ex. — Josh,  belonging  to  it  is  here  added : — 

Ezodns  L  1—6^  7, 13—14.  ii  23»»— 25.  vL  2— viL  13.  yil  19—20*,  21*— 22. 
TiiL  5—7, 16'^19.  iz.  8— 12l  zl  9—10.  xiL  1—20,  28,  37*  40—41, 43—61. 
ziiL  1—2;  20.  ziT.  1—4,  8—9,  16—18,  21%  21«— 23,  26—27*,  28*  29. 
ztL  1— «,  6—24,  31—36.  zvil  1*  xix.  1—2*.  xxiv.  16—18*.  zxT.  1— 
zzzl  18*.    xxxIt.  29 — 36.    xxxt.— xL 

LoTiticus  L — xvL  xriL — Trrl  (these  ten  chapters  embodying  considerable 
excerpts  from  an  older  source,  now  generally  called,  from  its  leading  principle, 
the'LawofHolinessO^    xxviL 

Numbers  L  1— x.  2a  xiii  1—17*,  21, 25—26*  (to  Paran\  32*  xiv.  1— 2«, 
6—7, 10,  26—30,  34—381  xt.  xvL  l\  2»>— 7*,  (7»»— 11)',  (16— 17)»,  18—24, 27*, 
32b,  36,  (i6— 40)«,  41—60.  xvii  xviii.  xix.  xx.  !•  (to  month),  2,  3>»— 4, 
6—18,  22—29.  xxL  4^  (to  Sor\  10—11.  xxiL  1.  xxy.  6—18.  xxvL— xxxi. 
xxxiL  18— 19,  28-324.    xxxiil    xxxiv.— xxxtL 

Deuteronomy  L  3.    xxxiL  48—52.    xxxiv.  !•«,  5^  7—9. 

Joshua  It.  13, 19.  v.  10—12.  vil  1.  ix.  15^  17—21.  xiii.  15-*-32.  xiv. 
1—6.  XT.  1—18,  20— 44»  (i6— 47)>,  48—62.  xvL  4—8.  xvil  1*,  3—4,  7,  9*, 
9^—10*.  xviii  1,  11—28.  xix.  1—46,  48,  51.  xx.  1—3  (except  '[and] 
unawares*)^  6^  {if}  JudgmnerU),  7— 9».    xxL  1—42.    (xxil  9— 34)«. 

The  groundwork  of  P's  narrative  in  Genesis  is  'a  series  of  inter- 


^  See  the  writer's  Introduetian  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Tettament,  p.  43  ff . 
(ed.  6  or  7,  p.  47  ft). 

*  In  the  main. 

*  Ths  paranthflses  indicate  later  additions  to  P  (there  are  probably  others  as 
well ;  bat  at  is  not  neoessaiy  to  indicate  them  in  the  present  synopsis). 

*  With  traoes  in  xxxii.  1—17,  20—27.  •  See  LOT.  105  (112). 
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connected  genealogies — m.  Adam  (v.  1 — 28, 80 — 82),  Noah  (vi  9 — 10), 
Noah'B  sons  (z.  1—7,  20,  22—28,  81—82),  Shorn  (xL  10—26),  Teralji 
(xL  27,  81—82),  Ishmael  (xxv.  12—17),  Isaac  (xxv.  19—20,  26*), 
Esau  (zzxvL),  Jacob  (zxxv.  22^-26,  zzxyiL  2).  These  are  constracted 
upon  a  uniform  plan :  each  bears  the  title,  ''This  is  the  genealogy  of../'; 
each  often  begins  with  a  brief  recapitaktion  connecting  it  with  the 
preceding  table  (see  on  vi  10);  the  method  is  the  same  throughout. 
The  genealogies  are  made  the  basis  of  a  systematic  chronology;  and 
short  historical  notices  are  appended  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
and  Lot^  xiL  4*— 5,  xiii.  6, 11^—12',  xvL  1',  8, 15—16,  xix.  29'  (Moore, 
EncB.  n.  1670  £).  The  narratiye  is  rarely  more  detailed,  except  in 
the  case  of  important  occurrences,  as  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the 
Covenants  with  Noah  (ix.  1 — 17)  and  Abraham  (cL  xvii.),  or  the 
purchase  of  the  family  sepulchre  at  Hebron  (ch.  xxiiL).  Nevertheless, 
meagre  as  it  is,  it  contains  an  outline  of  the  antecedents  and  patriarchal 
history  of  Israel,  sufficient  as  an  introduction  to  the  systematic  view 
of  the  theocratic  institutions  which  is  to  follow  in  Ex. — Nu«,  and  which 
it  is  the  main  object  of  the  author  of  this  source  to  exhibit.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  the  narrative  appears  to  be  tolerably  complete ; 
but  elsewhere  there  are  evidently  omissions  (e.g.  of  the  birth  of  Esau 
and  Jacob,  and  of  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  in  Paddan-aram,  pre- 
supposed by  xxxL  18).  But  these  may  be  naturally  attributed  to  the 
compiler  who  combined  P  with  the  oUier  narrative  used  by  him,  and 
who  in  so  doing  not  unfrequently  gave  a  preference  to  the  fuller  and 
more  picturesque  descriptions  contained  in  the  latter.  If  the  parts 
assigned  to  P  be  read  attentively,  even  in  a  translation,  and  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  the  peculiarities  of  its  style  will  be 
apparent  Its  language  is  that  of  a  jurist,  accustomed  to  legal  particu- 
larity, rather  than  that  of  a  historian,  writing  with  variety  and  freedom; 
it  is  circumstantial,  formal,  and  precise.  The  narrative,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  several  parts,  is  articulated  systematically';  a  formal 
superscription  and  subscription  regularly  mark  the  beginning  and  close 
of  an  enumeration*.  Particular  words  and  expressions  recur  with 
great  frequency.  Sentences  are  also  cast  with  great  regularity  into  the 
same  mould:  as  Mr  Carpenter  has  remarked,  'when  once  the  proper 
form  of  words  has  been  selected,  it  is  unfailingly  reproduced  on  the 

^  E.g.  i.  5^,  8^  18,  19,  28,  81^;  v.  6—8,  9—11,  12— U  Ae.;  zL  10—11, 
12—18  ^. 

*  *  These  are  the  generationi  of...'  (abore,  p.  ii);  L  l»^,  8^,  18  Ao.;  z.  5  [sea 
the  note],  20,  81,  82,  zzy.  18»,  16,  zzxtL  29*,  80^,  40»,  48^  Ae.  (see  bdow,  p.  z.. 
No.  26) :  ef .  also  vi.  22  (see  p.  iz.,  No.  12),  oomp.  with  Ez.  viL  6  Ae. 
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next  occa8ioii\'  In  deecriptions,  empEasis*  and  completeness'  are 
stadied;  hence  a  statement,  or  command,  is  often  developed  at  some 
length,  and  in  part  even  repeated  in  slightly  different  words\  There  is 
a  tendency  to  describe  an  olrject  in  fall  each  time  that  it  is  mentioned'; 
a  direction  is  followed,  as  a  role,  by  an  accoont  of  its  execution,  usually 
in  nearly  the  same  words'.  It  will  now,  moreover,  be  apparent  that 
the  scheme  into  which  (p.  ii.)  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  cast^  is  the  work 
of  the  same  author, — ^the  formula  by  which  its  salient  divisions  are 
marked  constituting  an  essential  feature  in  the  sections  assigned  to  P. 
Here  is  a  select  list  of  words  and  expressions  characteristic  of  P, — 
most^  it  will  be  observed,  occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  entire  OT., 
though  a  few  are  met  with  in  Esekiel,  the  priestly  prophet  (who  has 
moreover  other  affinities  with  P),  and  a  few  occur  also  in  other  late 
OT.  writings.  Only  words  and  expressions  occurring  in  Genesis  are 
cited;  the  list  would  be  considerably  extended,  if  those  characteristic 
of  the  parts  of  Ex. — JosL  belonging  to  P  were  included  as  well^ 

The  daggor  (f),  both  here  and  eliewheie,  indioates  that  aU  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  wmoh  the  word  or  phraae  qaoted  oooars,  are  cited  or  referred  to ; 
and  the  asterisk  (*)  indioatee  that  aU  passages  of  the  Hexateach,  In  which  the 
word  or  phrase  quoted  oocnrs,  are  dted  or  referred  to. 

L  Qodf  not  Jehovah^  Gen.  i.  l,  and  uniformly,  except  xviL  1,  xxL  1^,  until 
Ex.tL2;S. 

It  is  the  theory  of  F,  expressed  distinctly  in  Ex.  tL  3,  that  the  nanio 
*  JehoYsh'  was  not  in  use  before  the  Mosaic  age :  accordingly  until  Ex.  ▼!.  2—3, 
he  consistently  confines  himself  to  Ood,  J,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  Jehoeah 
regnlariy  firom  the  banning  (Oen.  ii  4^  6,  7  &c).    In  the  OT.  generally, 

^  Ox/.  Htm,  I.  126  (ed.  2,  p.  235).  Mr  Carpenter  instances  the  use  of  the 
migration  formula.  Gen.  xiL  6,  zxzL  18,  xzzri.  8,  xItl  6,  and  the  description  of 
liaehpelah,  zziiL  19,  zzr.  9,  xliz.  80,  L  18:  el  also  jxL  4^  zvi.  16,  xrii.  24.  25. 
X3|i.  6,  ZZT.  88^,  xE.  48»;  Ex.  TiL  7. 

*  Gomp.  Gen.  L  29,  Ti.  17,  ix.  8. 

*  Notiee  the  precision  of  description  and  definition  in  Gen.  i.  24.  25,  26*>.  28(>, 
tL  18,  20,  TiL  18—14,  21,  im.  17,  18—19;  x.  6,  20,  81,  82,  xxxvi.  40;  xxiii.  17; 
xxxtL  8,  xItL  8—7 ;  Ex.  viL  19  An. 

*  Gen.  ii  2—8,  ix.  9—11, 12—17,  xviL  10—14,  28—27.  xxiu.  17—20,  xlix.  29— 
80,  82;  Ex.  xii.  18 — 20  Ao.  In  this  oonnexion,  there  may  be  noticed  particularly 
an  otherwise  uncommon  mode  of  expression,  producing  a  peculiar  rhythm,  by 
whieh  a  statement  is  first  made  in  general  terms,  and  then  psxtly  repeated,  for  the 
purpose  of  reoeiTing  eloser  limitation  or  definition:  see.  for  instance,  Gen.  i.  27 
*ana  God  creaUd  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him :  male 
and  female  crtaUd  he  ihem,^  li.  14  (Heb.),  ix.  6,  xxiii.  11  'the  field  give  I  thee  iftc.; 
in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I U  thee,'  xlix.  29^ — 80;  Ex.  xii.  4.  8, 
xvL  18,  85,  xxT.  2, 11, 18, 19,  xxti.  1;  Lev.  xxr.  22;  Nu.  ii.  2,  xviiL  18.  xxxyi.  11— 
12  (Heb.),  Ao. 

*  Oomp.  Gen.  i.  7  beside  v.  6,  v.  12  beside  v.  11,  Tiii  18  f.  beside  yiii.  16  f. 

*  See  Gen.  L  8—7;  11—12;  24—25;  vi.  18—20  and  vii,  18—16;  yiii.  16—17 
and  18—19 ;  Ex.  viu.  16—17;  ix.  »— 10  Ao. 

^  See  LOT,  pp.  128-8  (ed.  8  or  7,  pp.  188— 5). 
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Jehovah  is  mach  more  common  than  €hd ;  and  to  this  fact  is  due  no  doubt  its 
hETing  been  accidentally  sabetituted  for  an  original  €hd  in  the  two  passages, 
Gen.  xviL  1,  xxL  l^ 

The  statement  in  Ex.  tL  3  that  Ck>d  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  as  El 
Shaddai  is  in  agreement  with  the  nse  of  this  title  in  zviL  1,  xzviiL  3,  xzxt.  11, 
zlviiL  3.  The  following  words, '  but  by  my  name  Jehoyah  I  was  not  known 
unto  them,'  are  additional  proof^ — ^if  such  be  needed, — that  Gen.  zr.  7|  xxriiL 

18,  as  also  the  numerous  passages  in  Gen.  in  which  the  patriarchs  make  use  of 
this  name,  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  same  author. 

2.  Kind  ()^2D):  Gen.  L  11,  12  hU,  21  hU,  24  bii,  25  /^,  vL  20  ter,  7, 14 
quaier ;  Lev.  xL  14,  15, 16,  19  [hence  Deut  xiv.  13,  14, 15, 18l  22  quaUr^  29 ; 
Bi.  zlyiL  lOf. 

3.  To  9warm  (fit)'  ^^^'  ^'  ^^>  ^^>  ^  ^^>  ^^^  17;  Ex.  yii  28  [hence 
P8.0T.  30];  Lev.  xL29,  41,  42,  43, 46[8eep.  12f».];  Ez.xlyiL9.  jF^.ofmen: 
Gen.  ix.  7 ;  Ex.  L  7  (EVV.  inereoisd  dbundantly)f. 

4.  Sfoartning  things  (f^) :  Gen.  L  20,  Tii.  21 ;  Lot.  t.  2,  xL  10, 20  [hence 
Deut  xiy.  19],  21,  23,  29,  31,  41,  42, 43,  44,  xxiL  5  [see  p.  12  n.]t. 

0.  To  U  fruitful  and  multiply  (nnni  nnD):  Gen.  L  22,  28,  niL  17,  ix.  1, 
7,  xril  20  (ct  w.  2,  6),  xzviii.  3,  xxxv.  11,  xlvii.  27,  xlviiL  4;  Ex.  L  7;  Lot. 
xxtL  9 :  also  Jer.  xxiil  3 ;  and  (inverted)  iii  16,  Ez.  xxxri.  11  f. 

6.  To  creep  (HV^) :  Gen.  L  21  (EVV.  nuweth),  26,  28,  30,  vii.  8,  14,  21, 
YiiL  17, 19,  ix.  2 ;  Lev.  xL  44,  46  (EW.  moveth),  xx.  25.    Also  Deut  ir.  18*. 

7.  Creeping  things,  reptiles  (^^):  Gen.  i.  24,  25,  26,  yL  7,  20,  Til  14,  23, 

▼ilL  17, 19,  ix.  3  (used  here  more  generally :  EVV.  moveth)*. 

&  For  food  (nSsxS):  Gen.  L  29,  30,  vi.  21,  ix.  3;  Ex.  xvL  15;  Lot.  xL  89, 
XZY.  6 ;  Ez.  XV.  4,  6,  xxl  37,  xxiil  37,  xzix.  5,  xxxiv.  5,  8,  10,  12,  xxxix.  4t. 
(In  Jer.  xil  9  rh^vh  is  an  infin.) 

9.  Generations  (nnSin,  lit  hegettings) : 

(a)  in  the  phrase  These  are  the  generations  qf.., :  Gen.  il  4%  t.  1  (Hus  is 
the  book  qfthe  generations  </...),  vl  9,  x.  1,  xl  10, 27,  xxy.  12  [hence  1  Gl  1 291 

19,  xxxyI  1,  9,  xxxvil  2;  Nu.  iil  1;  Ruth  iv.  18t. 

(b)  in  the  phrase  their  generations^  by  their  families;  Nu.  L  20,  22;  24  &c 
(12  times  in  this  chapter)  f. 

(«)  in  the  phrase  according  to  (S)  their  generations  {=^  their  parentage,  or 
their  ages):  Gen.  x*  32,  xxv.  13;  Ex.  vl  16, 19,  xxviil  10  (s);  1  Oh.  t.  7,  vil  2, 
4^  9,  Till  28,  ix.  9^  34,  xxvi.  31. 

10.  To  expire  (yi3):  Gen.  yl  17,  vil  21,  xxv.  8,  17,  xxxr.  29,  xlix.  33; 
Nu.  zvil  12, 13,  XX.  3  &w,  29  ;  Josh,  xxil  20 f.  (Only  besides  in  poetry:  Zech. 
xiil  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxxviil  16,  civ.  29 ;  Lam.  I  19 ;  and  8  times  in  Job.) 

11.  With  thee  (him  &c.)  appended  to  an  enumeration :  Gen.  tI  18,  vil  7, 
13,  viii.  16,  18,  ix.  8,  xxviil  4,  xlvl  6,  7;  Ex.  xxviil  1,  41,  xxix.  21  bis;  Lev. 
viil  2,  30,  X.  9,  14,  15,  xxv.  41,  54 ;  Nu.  xviil  1,  2,  7, 11,  19  bis*  Similarly 
qfter  you  {thee  &c.)  appended  to  seed:  Gen.  ix.  9,  xvil  7  &t»,  8,  0,  10,  19, 
xxxv.  12,  xlviil  4  ;  Ex.  xxviil  43 ;  Nu.  xxv.  13. 
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12.  And  Noah  did  (to);  according  to  &c:  Oen.  iL  22 :  exactly  the  same 
form  of  sentence,  Ex.  tIL  6,  xiL  28,  60,  zzziz.  3S^,  zL  16;  No.  L  54,  iL  34, 
TiiL  20,  zirii  11  (Heb.  26) :  ct  Ex.  xxxix.  43 ;  No.  t.  4»  iz.  ff. 

13.  This teiftams den/ (n\n  DVn  DVy):  Oen.Tii  13,ZTiL23,26;  £x.ziLl7, 
41,  51 ;  Lev.  xxiiL  14,  21,  28,  29,  30 ;  Dt  zzziL  48;  Joa.  T.  11,  z.  27  (not  P : 
probably  the  compiler) ;  Ea.  iL  3,  xxiy.  2  bii^  xL  If* 

14  4/ter  their  /anUUes  (dhS  DninfiTtd^):  Qen.  TiiL  19,  x.  5,  20,  31, 
xzxtL  40 ;  Ex.  tL  17,  25,  xiL  21 ;  No.  L  (13  timeaX  iL  34,  iiL^y.  (15  times), 
zxtL  (16  times),  xxix.  12,  xxxiiL  54;  Joa.  xiiL  15, 23,24,28,  29,  31 ;  zt.  1, 12, 
20,  ZTi  5,  8,  zriL  2  bii,  zriiL  11,  20, 21,  28,  ziz.  (12  timesX  zzL  7,  33,  40  (Heb. 
38);  1  Oh.  T.  7,  tl  62,  63  (Heb.  47,  48 :  from  Josh.  zzL  33,  40).  Once  in  J, 
No.  zL  10;  and  once  also  in  one  of  the  earlier  historical  books,  1  S.  z.  21  f. 

15.  An  enerkuting  covenant:  Oen.  iz.  16,  zriL  7«  13,  19 ;  Ez.  zzzi  16 ; 
Ley.  zziy.  8;  c£  Nn.  zyiiL  19,  zzr.  13*. 

16.  Exceedingly  (ntCD  IXOOl  [not  the  usual  phrue]):  Oen.  zylL  2, 6,  20 ; 
Ez.  L  7 ;  Ez.  iz.  9,  zyL  13t* 

17.  Stibttance,  goode  (en3l):  Oen.  ziL  5,  ziiL  6*,  zzzi  IS\  xzzvL  7,  zlyL  6; 
No.  zyL  32  end^  zzxy.  3.  ELsewhere  (not  P):  Qen.  ziy.  11, 12, 16Mr, 21, zy.  14; 
and  in  Ohr.  (8  timesX  Ezr.  (4  times),  Dan.  zL  (3  times)t. 

1&  To  anuui,  gather  (VfDV-cognate  with  ^sabstance^:  Oen.  ziL  6,  zzzi 
18  bii,  zzzyi  6,  zlyi  6  (RV.  had  gotten)  f. 

19.  Soul  (e^)  in  the  sense  of  penon:  Oen.  zii  5,  zzzyi  6,  zlyi  15,  18, 
22,  25,  26,  27;  Ez.  i  5,  zii  4,  16  (RV.  num),  19,  zyi  16  (RY. pertons) ;  Ley. 
ii  1  (RV.  any  one\  iy.  ^  27,  t.  1|  2 ;  and  often  in  the  legal  parts  of  Ley.  Num. 
(as  Ley.  zyii  12,  zzii  11,  zzyii  2);  Nn.  zzzi  28,  85, 40, 46;  Josh.  zz.  3, 9  (from 
No.  zzxy.  11, 15).  See  also  below.  No.  240.  A  usage  not  confined  to  P,  bat 
mnch  more  fi^nent  in  P  than  elsewhera 

20.  Throughout  your  (their)  generatiane  (DD^K'fl^,  Urrth):  Oen.  zyii  7, 
9,  12;  Ez.  zii  14,  17,  42,  zyi  32,  33,  zzyii  21,  zziz.  42;  zzz.  8,  10,  21,  31, 
zzzi.  13,  16,  zL  15;  Ley.  iii  17,  yi  11,  yii  36,  z.  9,  zyii  7,  zzi  17,  zzii  3, 
zziii  14, 21,  31,  41,  zziy.  3,  zzy.  30  (hii) ;  Nil  iz.  10,  z.  8,  zy.  14, 15, 21,  23,  38, 
zyiii23,zzzy.29t. 

21.  Sqjoumingi  (D^^D):  with  land^  Oen.  zyii  8,  zzyiii  4,  zzzyi  7, 
zzzyii  1 ;  Ez.  yi  4;  Ez.  zz.  38 ;  with  daye^  Oen.  zlyii  9  hie.  Only  besides 
Pa.  cziz.  54 :  and  rather  differently,  ly.  15  (sing.) ;  Job  zyiii  19 1* 

22.  Poueaion  (n}rH<):  Oen.  zyii  8,  zziii  4,  9,  20,  zzzyi  48,  zlyii  11, 

zlyiii  4,  zliz.  30,  i  13;  Ley.  ziy.  34,  zzy.  10—46 (13 timesX zzyii  16, 21, 22, 
24,  28 ;  No.  zzyii  4,  7,  zzzii  5,  22, 29,  32,  zzzy.  2,  8,  28 ;  Dt  zzzii  49 ;  Josh, 
zzi  12,  41,  zzii  4  (Deuteronomic),  9,  19  hie.  lasewhere  only  in  Ezeldel 
(zliy.  28  bii,  ziy.  5,  6,  7  (if,  8,  zlyi  16,  18  ter,  zlyiii  20,  21,  22  hie);  Ps.  ii  8 ; 
1  Ch.  yii  28,  iz.  2  (=Neh.  xi  3X  2  Oh.  zi  14,  zzzi  If. 

23.  The  cognate  yerb  to  get  poaeinane  (tMK^),  rather  a  pecoliar  word : 
Oen.  zzziy.  10,  zlyii  27 ;  No.  zzzii  30,  Josh,  zzii  9, 19t. 
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524    Faiher'i  kin  (D^), — a  peculiar  juage  (see  on  Qen.  xvii  14): 

(a)  that  ioul  (or  that  man)  $haU  he  cut  qfffrom  hU  fathn^i  kin:  Gen. 
ZTii  14;  Ex.  xxz.  33,  38,  xzzi  14;  Lev.  viL  20,  21,  25,  27,  zm  9,  xiz.  8, 
xziiL29;  Nn.  ix.  13t. 

(&)  to  he  gathered  to  ontfi  fathn^$  kin:  Gen.  xxy.  8, 17,  xxxv.  29,  xlix.  33 
(c£  on  «.  29) ;  Nu.  xx.  24,  xxriL  13,  xxzl  2 ;  Dt  tlijL  50  hi$\. 

(e)  Ley.  xix.  1^  xxL  1, 4, 14, 15 ;  Ez.  xviii  18 :  perhaps  Jad.  t.  14;  Hoo. 
X.14. 

25.  Scjaumer  QSVY.),  better  teUler  (D^ID):  Gen.  xxiiL  4  (hence  fig. 
Pa.  xxxix.  18,  1  Oh.  xxix.  15) ;  Ez.  xii.  45 ;  Lev.  xzii.  10,  zxv.  6,  23  (fig.),  35, 
40,  45,  47  (ir;  No.  zzzy.  15 ;  1  K.  xyii.  1  (but  read  rather  as  RVnL)t. 

26.  The  methodical  form  of  mbseription  and  iupencription:  Gen.  z.  [5,] 
20,  31,  82,  ZZT.  13%  16,  zxztl  29»,  30^  40»,  43^  xlvi.  8,  15,  18,  22,  25 ;  Ez.  i.  1, 
tL  14,  16,  19,  25,  26 ;  No.  L  44,  iv.  28,  33,  37,  41,  45,  vil  17,  23,  29  Ac,  84, 
zzziiL  1 ;  Josh.  ziiL  23,  28,  32,  ziv.  1,  zy.  12,  20,  zvi  8,  zyiii.  20,  28,  ziz.  8, 16, 
23,  31,  39,  48,  51  [ct  Gen.  z.  31,  32],  zxi.  19,  26,  33,  40,  41--42.  (Not  a 
complete  enuneration.)^ 

27.  As  those  acquainted  with  Hebrew  will  be  aware,  there  are  in  Heb. 
two  forms  of  the  pron.  of  the  Ist  pers.  sing.  *dni  and  ^dnoki,  which  are  not  by 
all  writers  used  indiscriminately :  P  now  uses  *dni  nearly  130  times  Qdndki 
only  once.  Gen.  zziiL  4:  comp.  in  Ezekiel  'dni  138  times,  ^dndJd  once, 
zzzri.  28).  In  the  rest  of  the  Hezateuch  *dndki  is  preferred  to  '<Xni,  and  in 
the  discoorses  of  Dent  it  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

28.  For  hundred  P  uses  a  peculiar  gnanmatical  form  ImftUh  in  the 
oonstr.  state,  in  cases  where  ordinarily  m^dh  would  be  said) :  Gen.  v.  8,  6, 18, 
25,  28,  TiL  24,  yiii  3,  zL  10,  25,  xzL  5,  zxv.  7,  17,  zzzv.  28,  zlviL  9,  28 ; 
Ez.  tL  16,  18,  20,  zzzviiL  25,  27  ter;  Nu.  iL  9,  16,  24,  31,  zzziiL  89.  8o 
besides  only  Neh.  v.  11  (probably  corrupt :  see  Ryle  ad  loc),  2  Ch.  zzv.  9  Qrd, 
Est  L  4.    P  uses  ni^dh  in  such  cases  only  twice.  Gen.  zvii  17,  zziii.  1. 

29.  For  to  heget  P  uses  regularly  *l^Sin,  Gen.  v.  3—32  (28  timesX  vL  10,  zL 
10 — ^27  (27  times),  xrii.  20,  xxv.  19,  xlviiL  6 ;  not  *i^%  which  is  used  by  J,  Gen. 
It.  18  ter,  z.  8, 13, 15,  24  his,  26,  xzii.  23,  xxv.  3. 

80.  For  the  idea  of  making  a  covenant,  P  says  always  D^pr?  (ettdbliih), 
Gen.  tL  18,  iz.  9,  11,  17,  xrii.  7,  19,  21,  Ex.  ri.  4  (so  Es.  xtL  60,  62)t;  not 
TXy^  (lit  etUj  EYV.  make:  see  on  xv.  18),  as  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  xxL  27, 32,  xxri.  28, 
xxxL  44|  and  generally  in  the  OT. 

8L  To  express  the  idea  of  Jehovah's  being  in  the  midst  qf  His  people,  P 
says  always  *pni  (18  times:  Ex.  xxv.  8  &c.X  JE  n*lp3  (13  times:  Ex.  iiL  20  &c.). 

32.  Jffehron  is  denoted  in  P  (except  Josh.  xxL  13)  by  J^iriath^rM  (said 
in  Josh.  xiv.  15=Jud.  L  10  [J]  to  have  been  its  old  name):  Qen.  xxiiL  2, 
XXXV.  27 ;  Josh.  zr.  13,  54,  xx.  7,  xxL  11.    So  Neh.  xL  25t. 

^  The  subscriptions  in  J  are  much  briefer:  ix.  19,  z.  29,  xzii.  23,  zzv.  4. 
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The  following  geographical  terma  are  found  only  in  P : 

83.  Machpdah:  Oen.  zxiiL  9, 17, 19,  zxr.  9,  zliz.  80,  L  18t. 

84.  Paddatiraram:  Gen.  zxt.  20,  xxriiL  2,  5,  6,  7,  zxxL  18,  zxxiiL  18\ 
xzxv.  9,  26,  xlvi.  15 ;  c£  xlyiiL  7  (Paddan  alone).  J  tajB  Aramrnaharaifn^ 
Gen.  xxiT.  10 :  bo  Dt  zxiiL  4,  Jnd.  iiL  8,  Ps.  Iz.  titUf. 

Some  other  expressions  might  be  noted;  but  these  are  the  most 
distinctive.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  of  underUning  them  in 
all  their  occurrences,  he  will  see  that  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Hezateuch 
indiscriminately,  but  that  they  are  aggregated  in  particular  passages, 
to  which  they  impart  a  character  of  their  own,  dififerent  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  tiie  narratiYe\  The  literary  style  of  P  is  very  strongly 
marked:  in  point  of  £Bu;t,  it  stands  apart  not  only  from  that  of  every 
other  part  of  the  Hezateuch,  but  also  from  that  of  every  part  of  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings', — whether  the  strictiy  narrative  parts,  or  those 
which  have  been  added  by  the  Deuteronomic  compiler;  and  has  sub- 
stantial resemblances  only  with  that  of  EiekieL 

The  parts  of  Genesis  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  P  have 
nezt  to  be  considered.  These  also  shew  indications  of  not  being 
homogeneous  in  structure.  Especially  from  cL  zz.  onwards  the 
narrative  exhibits  marks  of  compilation;  and  the  component  parts, 
though  not  differing  from  one  another  in  diction  and  style  so  widely 
as  either  differs  from  P,  and  being  so  welded  together  tiiat  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  them  frequentiy  cannot  be  fized  with  certainty, 
appear  nevertheless  to  be  plainly  discernible.  Thus  in  zz.  1 — 17  the 
consistent  use  of  the  term  God  is  remarkable,  whereas  in  cL  zviiL — 
ziz.  (ezcept  zix.  29  P),  and  in  the  similar  narrative  ziL  10 — 20,  the 
term  Jehovah  is  uniformly  employed.  The  term  God  recurs  similarly 
in  zzL  6 — 31,  xxiL  1 — 13,  and  elsewhere,  particularly  in  chs.  zL — zliL, 
zlv.  For  such  a  variation  in  similar  and  consecutive  chapters  no 
plausible  ezplanation  can  be  assigned  ezcept  diversity  of  authorship'. 
At  the  same  time,  the  £EM$t  that  Elohim  is  not  here  accompanied  by 
the  other  criteria  of  P's  style,  forbids  our  assigning  the  sections  thus 

^  After  Ex.  vi.  2  Elohim  for  Jthovdh  diflappears;  bat  a  number  of  eren  more 
dittinotiYe  expressiont  appear  in  iti  plaoe.  It  ie  a  lerions  mistake  to  eappoeev  as 
appesTS  to  be  sometimes  done,  that  the  use  of  Elohim  for  Jehovah  is  the  only 
eriterion  distinotiye  of  P. 

*  For  points  of  oontaot  in  isolated  passages,  Tii.  parts  of  Jad.  xx. — ^xzL,  1  8. 
a  22^  1  E.  viiL  1,  6,  see  LOT.  p.  136  (ed.  7.  p.  Ii8  1). 

*  It  is  tme  that  Elohim  and  Yahweh  represent  the  Divine  Natore  nnder 
different  aspects,  viz.  as  the  God  of  natore  and  the  God  of  revelation  re«peotively;f 
bat  it  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  namber  of  instances  that  this  distinetion 
can  be  applied,  except  with  great  artificiality,  to  explain  the  variation  between  the 
two  names  in  the  Pentateaoh. 
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chaiacterized  to  that  sooice.  Other  phraseological  criteria  are  slight; 
there  are,  however,  not  nnfireqnently  differences  of  representation, 
which  point  decidedly  in  the  same  direction  (e.g.  the  remarkable  ones 
in  cL  zxzviL).  It  seems  thus  that  the  parts  of  Genesis  which  remain 
after  the  separation  of  P  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  tuH> 
narratives,  originally  independent,  though  covering  largely  the  same 
ground,  which  have  been  united  by  a  subsequent  editor,  who  also 
contributed  inconsiderable  additions  of  his  own,  into  a  single,  con- 
tinuous narrative.  One  of  these  sources,  from  its  use  of  the  name 
Jahwehf  is  now  generally  denoted  by  the  letter  J;  the  other,  in  which 
the  name  Elohim  is  preferred,  is  denoted  similarly  by  E ;  and  the  work 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  two  is  referred  to  by  the  double 
letters  JK  The  method  of  the  compiler  who  combined  J  and  E 
together,  was  sometimes,  it  seems,  to  extract  an  entire  narrative  from 
one  or  other  of  these  sources  (as  zx.  1 — 17,  zzi.  6 — 31  from  E; 
ch.  zziv.  from  J);  sometimes,  while  taking  a  narrative  as  a  whole 
from  one  source^  to  incorporate  with  it  notices  derived  bom  the  other 
(as  frequently  in  chaps.  zL — ^xlv.);  and  sometimes  to  construct  his 
narrative  of  materials  derived  from  each  source  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions (as  chaps.  zxviiL,  zziz.). 

The  passages  assigned  to  B  in  the  present  volume  are :  xy.  1—2,  5,  xx^ 
zzL  a— 21,  22—82^,  xza  1—14,  19,  zx?iiL  11—12,  17—18,  20—22,  xxix.  1, 
15—23,  26— 28»,  30,  xxx.  1—8,  6,  17—20^*,  21—23,  xxxL  2,  4— 18%  19—45, 
51— M,  zzxiL  1,  xxziii.  18*^20,  xxxv.  1—8,  xxxtIL  5—11,  19—20,  22—25% 
28^*,  29 — 30,  36,  zL— zliL  (except  a  few  isolated  pauagesX  xIy.  (with  similar 
exceptions),  zIyL  1—5,  zlriiL  1—2,  8—22,  L  15—26. 

It  may  snflSoe  to  indicate  the  principal  longer  passages  referred  to  J : 
ii  4^— iii^  iv. ;  the  parts  of  ▼!- z.  not  referred  above  to  P ;  xL  1—9 ;  and 
(except  here  and  there  a  verse  or  two,— rarely,  a  few  verses  more,— belonging 
to  B  or  P)  xiL,  ziiL,  zv^  zyl,  zviii.- idz,  zxiv^  xzv.  21—34,  xxvi.,  xxviL  1 — i5, 
zxiz.  8—14^  zziz.  31— zzz.  24  (the  main  narrativeX  xxx.  25—43,  xxxiL,  xxxiii., 
zzzhr.  (partly^  zzztIL  (partlyX  zzzriiL,  xzzhL,  xliii,  xliv.,  zlvi.  28—34,  xlvii., 
zliz.,  L  1—11, 14L 

The  criteria  distinguishing  J  from  E  are  fewer  and  less  clearly 
marked  than  those  distinguishing  P  from  JE  as  a  whole;  and  there 
is  consequently  sometimes  uncertainly  in  the  analysis,  and  critics, 
interpreting  the  evidence  dififerently,  sometimes  differ  accordingly  in 
their  conclusions.  Nevertheless  the  indications  that  the  narrative  is 
composite  are  of  a  nature  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gainsay;  and  the 
difficulty  which  sometimes  presents  itself  of  disengaging  the  two 
sources  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  similarity  of  style 
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sabsisting  between  them,  than  between  JE,  as  a  whole,  and  P*.  At 
the  same  time  the  present  writer  is  ready  to  allow  that  by  some  critics 
the  separation  of  J  from  E  is  carried  farther  than  seems  to  him  to  be 
probable  or  necessary:  no  doubt,  the  criteria  which  are  relied  upon 
exist;  the  question  which  seems  to  him  to  be  doubtful,  is  wheUier 
in  the  cases  which  he  has  in  view  they  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
di£ferent  authorship.  But  the  general  conclusion  that  the  narrative 
here  called  '  JE'  is  composite  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  disputable: 
and  the  longer  and  more  clearly  defined  passages  which  may  reasonably 
be  referred  to  J  and  E  respectively,  have  been  indicated  by  him  accord- 
ingly throughout  the  present  volume.  In  important  cases,  also,  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  distinction  rests  have  generally  been  pointed 
out  in  the  notes. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  words  or  expressions  characteristio  of 
B^  as  distiogoished  from  J.  E  prefers  Chd  (though  not  exdusivelj)  and  angd 
<2f  Ocd  where  J  prefers  Jehovah  and  angel  qfJehowih\  E  uses  AmoriU  as  the  .  . 
general  name  of  the  pre-IsraeliUsh  inhabitants  of  Palestine^  while  J  uses  ^  -^ 
CanaanUe ;  B  uses  fforeb^  J  Sinai ;  in  E  the  name  of  Moses'  fistther-in-law  is 
Jethro,  in  J  it  is  Hobab;  for  bandtooman  E  prefers  dmdh,  J  prefers  ihiphlidh; 
B  speaJcs  of  God's  ooming  in  a  dream  (xx.  3,  xxxL  24 ;  Nu.  xxiL  9,  20X — an 
expression  not  found  at  all  elsewhere ;  B  also  uses  sometimes  unusiud  words, 
18  D^^b  time$  Gen.  xxxi  7, 41  f,  jbef4aA(a  piece  of  money)  xxxiiL  19,  Jos.  xxiv.  32 
(only  besides  Job  xlii.  ll}t,  nin  to  r^oiee  Bx.  xviiL  9  (otherwise  rare  and 
poetX  ntn  to  tee^  v.  21  (very  uncommon  in  pross\  n^bn  wsaknea  xxxiL  18, 
Dn^3  nVDB6  /or  a  tohitpering  among  them  that  rote  up  agaimi  them 
(poet) «.  25,  nb  in  a  local  sense  ('here,'  not,  as  usoally,  'thus*);  and  he  has 
peculiar  forms  of  the  inl,  Qen.  xxxi.  28,  xItI  3,  xlriil  11,  L  20.  Of  expressions 
characteristic  of  J,  we  can  only  notice  here  Behold^  now^  Gen.  xii  11,  xyL  2, 
xviiL  27,  31,  xix.  2,  8, 19,  xxviL  2";  to  eaU  with  the  name  qf  Jehovah,  iv.  26, 
xiL  8,  xiiL  4,  xxi  33,  xxvL  25';  he  [uxu)  the/other  qf,..,  iv.  20,  21,  xix.  37,  38* 
(cf  ix.  18,  X.  21,  XL  29,  xxii  21*;  observe  also  (Kin)  Kin  D^  in  the  same 

contexts,  iv.  22,  26,  x.  21,  xix.  38,  xxiL  20,  24) ;  to  find  favour  in  the  eyee  qf 
(14  times  in  Gen.);  foratmuch  ae  (p'^3,  a  peculiar  expression),  xviiL  5, 
xix.  8,  xxxiiL  10,  xxxviiL  26,  Nu.  x.  31,  xiv.  43*;  the  land  qf  Ooehen  (see  on 
xIt.  10);  a  preference  for  Israel  (as  the  personal  name  of  Jacob)  after 
xxxT.  22  (cf.  p.  353 ;  B  prefers  Jacob  throughout) ;  nnHDK  (peculiar  word  for 
eaekf  15  times  in  xliL  27— xliv.  12 ;  not  elsewhere). 

^  In  a  hannony  of  the  foor  Gospelfl,  the  parts  belonging  to  the  Fonrth  Gospel 
would,  as  a  role,  be  leparable  from  uie  rest  withoat  diffioolty:  but  those  belonguff 
to  the  First  and  Seoond,  it  would  often  be  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish.  J  and 
E  differ  from  P  in  baring  stylistically  a  considerable  general  resemkSanoe  (though 
there  are  differences:  see,  for  instance,  LOT,  p.  174  f.,  ed.  6  or  7,  p.  184  t)  to 
the  narratives  (apart  from  the  'Denteronomic'  additions)  of  Judgen^  Samnel,  and 
the  earlier  parts  of  Kings. 

*  Not  elsewhere  in  the  Hezateuch. 
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For  longer  lists  of  charaoieristio  expresdoiui,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  Ostf,  Hem,  L  186 — 192  (in  the  reprint  of  toL  l^  p.  884  ff.).  The  expressions 
quoted  there  are  not  indeed  all  of  equal  value;  and  some  may  occur  in  short 
passages  assigned  to  J  or  E  (as  the  case  maj  be)  upon  slight  grounds ;  but 
when  all  deductions  hare  been  made  on  these  accounts,  the  reader  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  examining  the  two  lists  attentirelj  will  find  that  J  and  B  shew 
each  a  decided  prtference  for  particular  expressions,  which,  though  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  the  preferences  shewn  by  P,  nerertheless  exists,  and  is  a 
reality.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  words  and  expressions,  which  may 
be  insignificant  in  themselves,  nevertheless,  when  they  recur  repeatedly,  may 
be  evidence  of  the  line  of  thought  along  which  a  given  writer  moves  most 
familiarly,  or  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  diiefiy  interested. 

Of  all  the  Hebrew  historians  whose  writings  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  J  is  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  brilliant  He  ezcds  in  the 
power  of  delineating  life  and  character.  His  tonch  is  singularly  light: 
with  a  few  strokes  he  paints  a  scene,  which  impresses  itself  indelibly 
upon  his  reader's  memory.  In  ease  and  grace  his  narratives  are  un- 
surpassed: eyerything  is  told  with  preciaely  the  amount  of  detail 
that  is  required;  the  narrative  never  lingers,  and  the  reader's  interest 
is  sustained  to  the  end.  He  writes  without  effort^  and  without 
conscious  art. 

'That  some  of  his  narratives  are  intentionally  didactic  can  hardly 
be  questioned:  the  first  man,  the  woman,  the  serpent,  and  Yahweh, 
all  play  their  part  in  the  Eden  drama  with  a  profound  purpose  under- 
lying it:  yet  the  simplicity  of  the  story  and  the  clearness  of  the 
characterization  are  unmarred.  But  there  are  others,  like  the  account 
of  the  mission  of  ^Abraham's  steward  in  Gen.  xziv.,  which  have  no 
such  specific  aim,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  felicitous  presentation, 
because  they  are  unconsciously  penned  by  fine  ideas.  The  dialogues 
especially  are  full  of  dignity  and  human  feeling;  the  transitions  in 
the  scenes  between  Abraham  and  his  visitors  in  cL  xviii.,  or  between 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  are  instinctively  artistic;  for  delicacy  and 
pathos,  what  can  surpass  the  intercession  of  Judah  (zliv.  18  ff.),  or 
the  self-disclosure  of  Joseph  (xlv.  Iff)?  The  vivid  touches  that  call 
up  a  whole  picture,  the  time-references  firom  daybreak  through  the 
heat  to  evening  cool  and  night,  the  incidents  that  circle  round  the 
desert  wells,  the  constant  sense  of  the  place  of  cattle  alike  in  the  land- 
scape and  in  life,  the  tender  consideration  for  the  flock  and  herd, — 
all  these  belong  to  a  time  when  the  pastoral  habit  has  not  ceased, 
and  the  tales  that  belong  to  it  are  told  firom  mouth  to  moutL  The 
breath  of  poetry  sweeps  through  them;  and  though  they  are  set  in 
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a  historic  frame  that  diBtinctly  implies  a  reflective  effort  to  concdye 
the  coarse  of  human  things  as  a  whole,  they  have  not  passed  into 
the  stage  of  learned  arrangement;  they  still  possess  the  freshness  of 
the  elder  time*/  \ 

E  in  general  character  does  not  differ  widely  from  J.  But  he  does  \ 
not  as  a  writer  exhibit  the  same  rare  literary  power,  he  does  not 
display  the  same  command  of  language,  the  same  delicacy  of  touch, 
the  same  unequalled  felicity  of  representation  and  expression.  His 
descriptions  are  less  poetical;  and  his  narratiyes  do  not  generally 
leaye  the  same  viyid  impression.  As  compared  with  P,  both  J  and  E 
exhibit  fiur  greater  freshness  and  brightness  of  style;  their  diction  is 
more  varied;  they  are  not  bound  to  the  same  stereotjrped  forms  of  i 
thought  and  expression;  their  narratiyes  are  more  dramatic,  more  life- 
like, more  instinct  with  feeling  and  character. 

The  question  of  the  cfote  of  the  sources  of  which  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  composed,  cannot  be  properly  answered  from  a  consideration 
of  this  book  alone,  as  many  of  the  most  important  criteria  upon 
which  the  answer  depends  are  afforded  by  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  PentateucL  There  are  indeed  passages  in  Genesis  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  until  after  Israel  had 
been  settled  in  Canaan,  as  xii.  6,  xiii.  7;  xiv.  14  ('Dan');  xxi  32,  34 
and  xxyi.  1  (the  Philistines,  if  what  is  stated  on  x  14  is  correct,  were 
not  in  Palestine  till  the  age  of  Ramses  III.,  considerably  after  the 
Exodus);  xxxyi.  81  (a  verse  which  obviously  presupposes  the  existence 
of  the  monarchy  in  Israel);  xL  15  (Canaan  called  the  'land  of  the 
Hebrews');  And  cL  xlix., — at  least  if  the  considerations  advanced  on 
p.  380  are  accepted:  but  these  are  isolated  passages,  the  inferences 
naturally  authorized  by  which  might  not  impossibly  be  neutralized 
by  the  supposition  that  they  were  later  additions  to  the  original 
narrative,  and  did  not  consequently  determine  by  themselves  the  date 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  question  of  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  really  part  of  a  wider  question,  viz.  that  of  the  date  of  the 
Pentateuch,^-or  rather  Hexateuch, — ^as  a  whole;  and  a  full  considera- 
tion of  this  wider  subject  obviously  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
context.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  here  to  say  generally,  that  when 
the  different  parts  of  the  Hexateuch,  especially  the  Laws,  are  com- 
pared together,  and  also  compared  with  the  other  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prophets,  it  appears  clearly  that  they 

^  CarpenUr,  Tht  Oxford  Hexateueh,  ^  102  f.  (ed.  2,  p.  185  f.). 
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cannot  all  be  the  work  of  a  single  man,  or  the  product  of  a  single 
age:  the  diflferent  strata  of  narratiye  and  law  into  which,  when  closely 
examined,  the  Hexateuch  is  seen  to  &11,  reyeal  differences  of  snch  a  kind 
that  they  can  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
they  reflect  the  ideas,  and  embody  the  institutions,  which  were  character- 
istic of  widely  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history.  The  general  con- 
clusions to  which  a  consideration  of  all  the  £bu^  thus  briefly  indicated 
has  led  critics,  and  which  are  adopted  in  the  present  Yolume,  are  that 
the  two  sources,  J  and  £,  date  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy, 
J  belonging  probably  to  the  ninth,  and  E  to  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  cent  b.o.  {f>rfore  Amos  or  Hosea);  and  that  P, — ^at  least  in  its 
main  stock  (for  it  seems,  as  a  whole,  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  school 
of  writers  rather  than  of  an  individual,  and  particular  sections,  espe- 
cially in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  appear  to  be  of  later  origin), — ^belongs 
to  the  age  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Exile\  Chap.  xiv.  is  clearly  not  part 
of  either  J,  E,  or  P,  but  belongs  to  a  special  source.  Th^  is,  how- 
ever, no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  idea  that  it  is  of  foreign  origin, — 
whether  translated  from  a  cuneiform  original,  or  based  upon  an  ancient 
Ganaanitish  source;  for  the  narrative  is  genuinely  Hebraic  in  style  and 
colouring.  Its  date  is  uncertain:  but  it  has  wvm  points  of  contact 
with  P;  and,  as  Profl  G.  F.  Moore  remarks  (JSfneB.  n.  1677),  the 
impression  which  the  contents  and  style  of  the  chapter  make  as  a 
whole  is  of  affinity  with  the  later  rather  than  with  the  earlier  Heb. 
historical  writing.  It  will  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  age  of  the 
Exile. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  assumed  its  present  form,  it  is  probable,  by 
two  main  stages.  First,  the  two  independent,  but  parallel,  narratives 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  J  and  E,  were  combined  into  a  whole  by  a  com-^ 
piler,  who  sometimes  incorporated  long  sections  of  each  intact  (or 
nearly  so),  and  at  other  times  combined  elements  from  each  into 
a  single  narrative,  introducing  occasionally  in  the  process  short  ad- 
ditions of  his  own  (e.g.  in  xxvi.  1 — 5,  xxxix.  1,  xL  1, 3, 5).  The  whole 
thus  formed  (JE)  was  afterwards  combined  with  the  narrative  P  by 
a  second  compiler,  who,  adopting  P  as  his  framework,  accommodated 
JE  to  it,  omitting  in  either  what  was  necessary  to  avoid  needless 

^  On  the  general  qaestion  of  the  date  of  the  Hexatenoh,  and  for  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  groande  on  wbioh  theee  oonclonona  rest,  see  P.  H.  Woods*  art 
Hbxitbuoh  in  DB,  (cf .  also  the  art.  Liw  n  OT.) ;  the  present  writer's  Introduetum 
to  the  Lit,  of  the  OT.  pp.  115—150  (ed.  6  or  7,  pp.  123—159);  or  the  very  oompre- 
hensive  disoassion  of  the  sabject  by  J.  E.  Garpenter  in  the  Oxford  Hexateuch^  vol.  i. 
IMffim  (ed.  2,  under  the  title  The  CompotitUm  €f  the  Hexateuch,  1902). 
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repetitdon,  and  making  snch  slight  redactional  adjustments  as  the 
unity  of  his  work  required.  One  chapter  (xiy.),  the  literary  style  of « 
which  distinguishes  it  from  both  JE  and  P,  he  incorporated  from 
a  special  source.  The  Book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  conglomerate  of  dis-  i 
connected  fragments;  the  three  main  sources,  or  documents,  of  which  I 
it  consists,  once  formed  independent  wholes,  and  the  portions  selected  ; 
from  each  have  been  combined  together  in  accordance  with  a  de-  ' 
finite  plan. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  other  leading  characteristics  of  the 
several  sources.  Here  also,  as  in  their  literary  features,  J  and  E  have 
many  similarities,  though  there  are  at  the  same  time  differences; 
while  P  displays  marked  contrasts  to  both.  J  and  E  may  be  regarded 
as  having  reduced  to  writing  the  traditions  respecting  the  antecedents 
and  beginnings  of  their  nation,  which  were  current  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  monarchy.  In  view  of  the  principles  and  interests 
which  predominate  in  both  these  narratives,  and  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  determine  the  form  and  contents  of  the  priestly  narra- 
tive (p.  iv.),  JE,  treated  as  a  whole,  may  be  termed  the  prophetical ' 
narrative  of  the  Hezateuch :  the  ideas  and  points  of  view  which  are 
so  conspicuous  afterwards  in  a  more  developed  form  in  the  writings 
of  the  great  prophets  appearing  in  it  in  germ,  and  the  general  religious 
spirit  being  very  similar. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  J,  one  that  is  very  prominent  is  his  - 
tendency  to  trace  back  to  their  beginnings,  even  in  the  primitive 
history  of  mankind,  many  existing  customs,  institutions,  or  fitcts  of 
life  and  society.  Thus  in  iL  4^ — ^iii.  he  explains  the  origin  of  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes,  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  presence  of  sin 
and  toil  in  the  world,  the  custom  of  wearing  clothing,  the  gait  and 
habits  of  the  serpent^  the  subject  condition  of  woman,  and  the  pain  of 
child-beariDg.  As,  however,  is  pointed  out  on  p.  86,  the  explanations 
offered  of  these  facts  are  not  historical  or  scientific  explanations,  but 
explanations  prompted  by  religious  reflection  upon  the  fiicts  of  life. 
In  ch.  iv.  he  describes,  in  accordance  with  the  beliefe  current  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  origin  of  pastoral  life  and  agriculture,  of  city-life, 
polygamy,  music,  metallurgy,  and  the  public  worship  of  Yahweh ;  in 
ix.  20 — 26  that  of  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  and  in  x.,  xi.  1 — 9  that  of 
the  division  of  mankind  into  different  nations,  and  of  diversities  of 
language.  He  explains  the  origin  of  a  common  proverb  or  saying  in 
X.  9  and  xxii.  14,  of  a  remarkable  pinnacle  of  salt  overlooking  the 
Dead  Sea  in  xix.  26,  of  the  custom  of  not  eating  a  particular  part  of 
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an  aninial  in  zzziL  32,  of  the  ^grptian  system  of  land-tenure  in 
idyiL  26,  and  of  a  great  many  names  of  persons^  and  places',  at  least 
according  to  the  etymologies  current  at  the  time.  Explanations  of  the 
last-named  kind  are  also  found  in  E ;  but  much  less  frequently  than 

n)  in  J*.  J  explains  also,  in  accordance  with  contemporary  belie&,  the 
origin  of  various  nations  and  tribes,  especially  of  those  which  were 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  Israel,  as  x.  8 — 12,  13 — 19,  24 — 30; 
six.  37  C  (Moab  and  Ammon),  xxii.  20 — 24  (the  Nahoridae),  xxv.  1—4 
(the  IfjB^anean  tribes),  xxv.  21 — 26*  (Edom).  By  prophetic  words 
attributed,  in  most  cases,  to  their  respectiye  ancestors,  he  accounts  for 
the  character  and  political  position  of  many  of  the  peoples  of  his  own 
day,  ix.  25 — 21  (Canaan),  xvi.  12  (Ishmael),  xxv.  23,  xxviL  28  £, 
39,  40  (Edom  and  Israel),  ch.  xlix.  (the  twelve  tribes)  :  cf  in  E  xlviiL 
14,  19  (Manasseh  and  Ephraim),  22  (Shechem).    In  other  respects 

^also  J  loves  to  point  to  the  character  of  nations  or  tribes  as  fore- 
shadowed in  their  beginnings  (ix.  22 — 24,  xvl  12,  xxv.  25  f.,  33 ;  and 
perhaps  xix.  30—38,  xxxv.  22  [see  the  notes]:  cfl  also  xlix.  3—4, 5—7). 
In  J  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah  go  back  to  primitive 
times :  Gain  and  Abel  already  make  their  'presents'  to  Him  (iv.  3), 
which  may  be  either  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  or  of  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock.  Uuder  Sheth  (Oen.  iv.  24)  men  begin, — ^it  may  be  supposed, 
in  some  more  fonnal  and  public  manner, — to  'call  with  the  name  of 
JehovaL'  A  distinction  between  'clean'  and  'unclean'  animals  is 
recognised  under  Noah  (vii.  2),  who  also  builds  an  altar,  and  ofifers 
'dean'  animals  as  burnt  offerings  to  Jehovah  (viiL  20).  The  same 
usages  prevailed  during  the  whole  patriarchal  period :  the  patriarchs 

^  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  building  altars,  and  '  calling  with  the  name 
of  Jehovah'  (see  pp.  xix,  xx)\ 

1  E?e  jiii.  20),  Gain  (it.  1),  Seth  (ir.  36),  Noah  (▼.  29),  Peleg  (x.  25),  Ishmael 
(zri.  11),  laaao  (xTiiL  12 — 15,  bat  not  explioitlj),  Moab  and  Ammon  (xix.  87,  88), 
Baao,  Jacob,  and  Edom  (xxv.  25,  26,  80),  most  of  the  names  of  Jacob's  sons  in 
xxix.  81 — ^xxx.  24,  Israel  (xxxii  28),  Ben-oni  and  Benjamin  (xxxy.  18),  Perei  and 
ZerahjxxxTiii.  29, 80) ;  of.  ii.  7  (*  man '),  23  ('woman '),  xli.  45  (^phenath-Pa'neah). 

*  Enoch  (ir.  17),  Babylon  (xi.  9),  Beer-Uhai-roi  (xvi  14),  i^o«ar  (xix.  22),  Tahweh- 
yir'eh  (xxii.  14),  the  wells  *Esek,  Sitnah,  and'Behoboth  (xxTi.  20, 21, 22),  Beer-sheba* 
(xxTi.  88),  Bethsl  (xxniL  19),  bilead  and  Miipah  (xxxi.  48,  49),  Fennel  (xxxii.  80), 
Snccoth  (xxxiii  17),  Abel-misralm  (L  11),  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23) :  cf.  also  the  allosions 
to  8dr  XXT.  25,  Ma^naim  xxxii.  1, 10,  Jabbok  xxxii.  24,  and  Fennel  xxxiii.  10. 

*  Isaac  (xxi.  6).  Dan  (xxx.  6),  Issachar  (xxx.  18),  Zebulnn  (xxx.  20^*),  Joseph 
(XXX.  28),  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (xlL  51  f.);  Beer-sheba'  (xxi.  31),  Bethel  (xxrui. 
17,  22),  Ma^anaim  (xxxii.  2),  and  Allon-baohath  (xxxv.  8):  ef.  also  xxxiiL  20, 
xxxT.  7.    The  meaning  of  'Isnmael'  is  allnded  to  in  xxi.  17. 

*  This  Is  J's  representation :  bat  it  can  scarcely  be  donbted  that  in  his  ose  of  the 
name  J^ovah  (Yanweh)  he  in  reality  merely  transfers,  without  conscious  reflection, 
the  usage  of  his  own  age  to  primitiye,  if  not  also  to  patriarchal  times.    The  total 
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E»  however,  seems  to  describe  a  threefold  stage  of  religious  develop-     / 
ment.    What  picture,  indeed,  he  had  formed  of  the  primitive  history    ^ 
of  mankind  we  do  not  know:  though  (Jen.  zx.  13,  JoeL  zxiy.  2 
appear  to  shew  that  he  carried  back  the  story  of  Abraham  to  his 
ancestral  connexions  in  Haran,  the  first  traces  of  his  narrative  which  \ 
remain  are  to  be  found  in  ch.  zv.    But  Israel's  ancestors,  he  declares,  \ 
*  beyond  the  River '  (i.e.  in  Haran),  were  idolaters  (JosL  zxiv.  2, 14, 15) ;  . 
Jacob's  wives  accordingly  bring  their  'foreign  gods'  into  Canaan  with 
them  (Oen.  zxzv.  2—4) ;  and  Rachel  in  particular  steals  her  fiBither's 
teraphim  (zzzi.  19).    By  what  means  Abraham  learnt  the  higher 
truth,  the  existing  narrative  does  not  state.    But  he  appears  as  a 
consistent  monotheist  (zx.  11,  17,  &c.) ;  and  Jacob,  though  his  mono-^ 
theism,  at  least  in  zxviii.  20 — 22,  is  of  an  immature  and  rudimentary 
type,  still  calls  upon  his  iamily  and  household  to  bury  their  *  foreign 
gods '  under  the  terebinth  at  Shechem  (xxxv.  4).    The  name  Yahweh 
is  in  this  source  first  expressly  revealed  in  Ex.  iiL  14 1 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  both  narratives  deal  largely  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  sacred  sites  of  Palestine.    Thus  an  altar  is  built  by  / 
Abraham,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  countiy,  at  Shechem,  close  to  ths 
'  Directing  Terebinth '  (xii.  7),  another  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (xii.  8  y 
cf.  xiii.  4),  a  third  at  Hebron,  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamre  (ziii.  18), 
and  a  fourth  on  (apparently)  the  site  of  the  later  Temple  (zxii.  9) : 
other  altars  are  built  by  Isaac  at  Beer-sheba  (xxvi.  25)  and  by  Jacob  ' 
at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20 ;  but  perhaps  'pillar'  should  be  read  here :  see 
the  note),  and  at  Bethel  (xxxv.  1,  3,  7)  :  Jacob  also  sacrifices  at  Beer- 
sheba  on  his  way  to  Eg3rpt  (xlvi.  1).    A  sacred  standing-stone,  or   ^ 
'  pillar,'  is  set  up  and  anointed  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  on  his  journey  firom 
Canaan  in  E  (xxviii.  18,  22  :  cf.  xxxi.  13),  and  on  his  return  to  Canaan 
in  J  (xxxv.  14) ;  perliaps  also  he  sets  one  up  at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20 : 
see  the  note)  :  by  another  pillar  he  marks  Rachel's  grave  (xxxv.  20) : 
a  pillar,  also,  marking  a  boundary,  is  erected  by  Jacob  and  Laban  in 
Gilead  (xxxi.  45,  51,  52) ;  on  the  last-mentioned  occasion,  moreover, 
Jacob  ofifers  sacrifice,  and  a  sacred  meal,  accompanying  the  sacrifice,  is 

abaenoe  of  proper  Dames  oompoonded  with  Tahweh  in  the  patriarohal  period  mftkes 
it  probable  that,  though  not  absolutely  new  in  Moses'  time  (ct  p.  zlyii),  it  was  stiU 
current  previously  only  in  a  limited  circle, — possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  tht 
family  of  Moses  (Ewald,  u.  158;  V7eUh.  Hitt.  438;  K5nig,  HauptprobUme,  27),  or 
among  the  Kenites  (Stade,  Qesch.  i.  130 ;  Budde,  The  ReligUm  of  lirtul  to  ths 
Exile,  1899,  pp.  17 — 25).  Even  till  the  age  of  Samuel  suoh  compounds  are  rare 
(Joohebed,  Joshua,  Joash,  Jotham,  Jonathan,  Jud.  xviii.  80);  see  Ghray,  Hed.  Pr. 
Nanui,  257—9  (on  Ahijah,  1  Ch.  ii.  25,  see  ibid,  p.  86).  (The  time  Is  hardly  ripe 
yet  for  drawing  inferences  from  the  facts  mentioned  on  p.  xlix.) 
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said  to  have  been  partaken  of  by  him  and  Laban  (v,  54).  An  oraole, 
perhaps  at  Beer-sheba,  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  xxy.  22.  Sacred 
trees  (mostly  teiebinths),  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  pointed  to 
in  the  narrators'  own  times,  are  mentioned  at  Shechem  (zii  6,  xzzy.  4 ; 
c£  Jos.  xsdy.  26),  Hebron  (xiii.  18,  xviiL  1 ;  cf.  xiy.  13),  Beer-sheba 
(xxL  83 ;  a  tamarisk),  and  near  Bethel  (xxxy.  8)\  Abraham  is  further 
described  as  ^calling  with  the  name  of  Jehoyah'  by  the  altar  near 
Bethel  in  xiL  8,  xiiL  4,  and  by  the  tamarisk  tree  at  Beer-sheba,  xzi.  33 ; 
and  Isaac  as  doing  the  same  by  the  altar  at  Beer-sheba  (xxyi.  25). 
V  The  passages  just  cited  may  be  taken  to  give  a  picture  of  the  forms  qf 
worthip  which,  as  tradition  told,  the  patriarchs  had  been  accustomed 
to  use*.  In  seyeral  cases,  also,  like  many  of  those  cited  in  footnotes  * 
and  *  on  p.  xyiii,  th^  seem  to  embody  traditional  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  the  places,  or  objects,  held  sacred  at  the  time  when  the 
narratiyes  in  question  were  written,  though  in  a  later  age,  when  religion 
became  more  spiritualized,  they  fell  into  disrepute :  they  were  con- 
secrated by  theophanies,  or  they  conmiemorated  other  incidents  in  the 
liyes  of  the  patriarchs. 

It  is  characteristic  of  J  that  his  representations  of  the  Deity  are 
highly  anthropomorphia  He  represents  Jehoyah  not  only  (as  the 
prophets  generally,  eyen  the  latest^  do)  as  expressing  human  resolutions 
and  swayed  by  human  emotions  (e.g.  being  pained,  or  repenting,  yi.  6  f., 
swearing,  xxiy.  7,  &c.),  but  as  performing  sensible  acts.  Thus  in 
ii  4^ — ^iiL  Jehoyah  moulds  man  out  of  the  clods  of  the  ground, 
breathes  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  plants,  places,  takes,  sets, 
brings,  builds,  closes  up,  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
makes  coats  of  skin ;  elsewhere  He  shuts  Noah  into  the  ark  (yii.  16), 
smells  the  sayour  of  a  sacrifice  (yiiL  21 :  c£  1  S.  xxyL  19),  comes  down 
for  yarious  purposes — ^to  examine  the  tower  built  by  men  (xi.  5),  and 
again  {v.  7)  to  firustrate  their  purpose,  to  inyestigate  on  the  spot  the 
truth  of  the  report  about  the  sin  of  Sodom  (xyiii.  21),  or  to  deliyer 
Israel  from  its  bondage  (Ex.  iii.  8), — visits  Abraham  and  Lot  in  a 
human  form,  and  performs  before  them  the  actions  of  ordinary  men 
(xyiiL — xix.),  wrestles  with  Jacob  (xxxiL  24  f.),  meets  Moses  at  his 
lodging-place,  and  seeks  to  slay  him  (Ex.  iy.  24  £),  and  takes  off  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  E^;yptians  (xiy.  25).  Such  anthropomorphic 
representations  are  not  found  in  K  In  E,  Elohim  does  not  perform 
sensible  acts,  or  yisit  the  earth  in  personal  form :  He  only  '  comes ' 

^  Ct  Jad.  W.  11,  Ti.  11,  19,  iz.  6,  87, 1  B.  z.  8,  xxii.  6,  xxxi.  18. 

*  The  tahhaih  vt  not  mentioiMd,  thoogh  J  oaes  the  term  *week,'  xziz.  27,  28. 
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and  'speaks'  in  a  vision  or  a  dream  (zv.  1,  zz.  3,  6,  zzi.  12  [see  the 
note],  zziL  1  [notice  v.  3*],  zxzL  11,  24,  zlvi.  2,  Nu.  zxii.  9  [see  tw.  8, 
18],  20) ;  or  His  angel  calls  out  from  heaven  (zzL  17,  zzii.  11) :  even 
in  Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel,  while  in  J  the  patriarch  sees  Jehovah 
standing  beside  him,  in  E  angels  ascending  and  descending  are  the  •/ 
medium  of  oonmianication  between  heaven  and  eartL 

In  J  the  prophetical  element  is  particularly  prominent.  His 
narratives,  more  than  those  of  any  other  historical  writer  of  the  * 
Old  Testament^  are  the  vehicle  of  moral  and  religious  teaching.  He 
explains  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world,  and  expounds  the  moral 
significance  of  human  labour  and  suffering  (cL  iiL).  In  his  narratives 
of  Eve  and  Gain,  he  presents,  in  a  few  but  effective  strokes,  two  tjrpical 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  temptation  assails,  and  too  often 
overcomes,  the  souL  He  depicts  the  growth  of  evil  which  accompanies 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life  (iv.  17  ff.) ;  he  calls  attention  to  the  'evil 
imagination'  inherent  even  in  the  descendants  of  righteous  Noah 
(viiL  21) ;  and  notices  the  growth  of  wickedness  and  arrogance,  and 
the  depravation  of  manners  (vL  5,  ix.  22,  xi.  4,  xiii.  13,  xix.  4  ff.,  81  ff.). 
He  depicts  the  patriarchs  not  indeed  as  men  without  &ult,  but  never- ^ 
theless  as,  on  the  whole,  maintaining  a  lofty  standard  of  fedth,  con- 
stancy, and  uprightness  of  life,  both  among  the  heathen  in  whose 
land  they  dwelt^  and  also  amid  examples  of  worldly  self-indulgence, 
duplicity,  and  jealousy,  afforded  sometimes  by  members  of  their  own 
fEunily.  The  shades, — sometimes  dark  shades,— on  the  characters  of 
Lot  and  Laban,  Rebekah,  Jacob,  and  Rachel,  throw  into  clearer  relief 
the  more  noble  and  unselfish  personalities  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Joseph.  The  patriarchs  are  men,  chosen  by  Ood  (xii.  1,  zsdv.  7),  and 
trained  and  educated  under  His  providence,  firstly  to  live  as  godlike  . 
men  themselves,  and  then  to  teach  their  families  to  follow  in  their 
steps,  that  so  in  the  end  a  holy  people  of  God  may  be  established  on 
the  earth  (xviii.  18  f ).  The  patriarchal  history  is,  in  his  hands, 
instinct  with  the  consciousness  of  a  great  future :  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  are  vouchsafed  in  succession  glimpses  of  the  divine  plan : 
their  descendants  are  to  be  as  countless  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  they  are  to  possess  the  land  which  in  the  patriarchs' 
own  days  the  '  Ganaanite  and  the  Perizzite '  occupy  (xiii.  7 ;  cf.  xii  6, 
xxiv.  8) :  the  spiritual  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  are  to  attract  the 
envy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  (xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4),  even  if  their 
actual  extension  to  them  is  not  contemplated  (xii.  3,  xviiL  18,  xxviiL 
14,  see  the  note  on  xii  3).    Though  the  actual  words  are  not  used, — 
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Jehovah  is  first  described  as  *ebo(mng*  Israel  in  Deatenmom^ 
(iv.  37 al), — J  has  thus  a  dear  consdoiisness  of  Israel's  'electioii' 
and  'vocation.'  He  is  farther  'penetrated  by  the  thought  of  Jehovah's 
mercifiihiess,  long-safifering,  and  fidthfnlness'  (Gten.  vL  8»  viiL  21  £, 
XV.  6,  xviiL  23  £,  zziv.  1,  tttji.  12;  c£  Ex.  xzziL  9 — 14,  zzziiL  12 ff.) ; 
and  frequently  by  his  narratives,  if  not  in  express  words  (cL  xxvL 
2,  24),  he  illastrates  the  providence  with  which  Jehovah  watches  over 
and  protects  His  fedthfol  worshippers.  The  latter  is  however  a  thought 
which  is  perhaps  more  frequently  and  distinctly  expressed  in  E  (comp. 
XX.  7,  XXL  12,  17—20,  xxxL  5,  7—9,  11,  24,  42,  xxrii.  1,  xxxv.  3, 
xlL  39,  xlv.  5,  7,  8,  xlvL  3,  xlviiL  15,  21,  L  20,  24). 

P  is  in  method  and  point  of  view  hardly  less  different  from  both 

•  J  and  E  than  he  is  in  style.  P  is  not  satisfied  to  cast  into  a  literaiy 
form  what  may  be  termed  the  popular  conception  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  ages :  his  aim  is  to  give  a  tygtematie  view,  from  a  priestly 
standpoint,  of  the  origin  and  chief  institutions  of  the  Israelitish 
theocracy.  For  this  purpose,  as  was  remarked  above  (p.  vL),  an  autUns 
of  the  history  is  sufficient :  the  nanative  of  P  becomes  detailed  only  at 
important  epochs,  or  where  the  origin  of  some  existing  ceremonial 
institution  has  to  be  explained.    The  length  of  a  period,  if  not  marked 

'  by  events  of  any  consequence,  is  indicated  by  a  genealogy  (cL  v., 
xi.  10—25).  Similarly  in  the  Mosaic  age,  the  commission  of  Moses, 
and  events  connected  with  the  exodus,  are  narrated  with  some  frdness' : 
but  only  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  ceremonial  system 
(Ex.  XXV. — xxxi.,  xxxv. — ^xL ;  Lev. ;  much  of  Numbers)  can  be  termed 
comprehensive :  even  of  the  incidents  in  the  Wilderness  many  appear 
to  be  introduced  chiefly  on  account  of  some  law  or  important  con- 
sequence arising  out  of  them. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  system  and  circumstantiality 
are  the  guiding  principles ;  and  their  influence  may  be  traced  both  in 
the  plan  of  his  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  in  his  treatment  of  individual 
sections.  From  first  to  last  the  narrative  is  constructed  with  a  carefrd 
and  uniform  regard  to  chronology :  the  days  of  Creation,  the  ages  of 
the  patriarchs,  both  in  chaps,  v.  and  xL,  and  subsequentiy,  at  each 
important  event  of  their  lives  (p.  xxvi  f ),  the  dates  of  the  rise  and  fisdl 
of  the  waters  of  the  Flood  (vii.6, 11,  24,  viii.3^  4,  5,  13%  14),  and  in 
the  Mosaic  age  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  of  the  exodus,  are  all 

V  exactly  noted.    Moreover,  the  histoiy  advances  along  a  well-defined 

^  See  the  peangei  in  the  fjmopiis  on  p.  v. 
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Une,  marked  by  a  gradually  diminiRhing  length  of  human  life ;  by  the  v  -\ 
revelation  of  God  under  three  distmct  names,  Elohim,  El  Shaddaift 
(Qen.  zviL  1),  and«7isiiboaA  (Ez.  tL  2,  3);  by  the  blessings  of  Adam  and/1 
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Noah  (Gten.  L  28 — 30,  iz.  2 — 6),  each  with  its  characteristic  conditions;  /, 
and  by  the  ooyenants  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Israel,  each  with  its^ 
special  'sign,'  the  rainbow,  the  nte  of  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath 
(GFen.  ix.  12  £,  xriL  11,  Ex.  zxzL  13,  17).  In  Fs  picture  of  the 
Mosaic  age  the  minute  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  sacrifices,  and 
other  ceremonial  institutions,  the  sjrstematic  marshalling  of  the  nation 
by  tribes  and  fiBunilies,  and  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action  which  in 
consequence  regulates  its  moTements  (Nu.  L — ^iv.,  x.  11 — 28,  &c.)} 
are  the  most  conspicuous  features.  Wherever  possible,  P  seeks  to  set  > 
before  his  readers  a  concrete  picture,  with  definite  figures  and  pro- 
portions :  observe,  for  example,  his  exact  account  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  ark,  of  the  height  to  which  it  rose  above  the  highest  mountain- 
tops  (viL,20);  and  afterwards,  the  care  taken  by  him  to  particularize 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  Tabernacle,  sacred  vessels,  and  other 
furniture  belonging  to  it,  the  exact  numbers  of  the  various  tribes 
(Nu.  L,  xxvi.),  and  the  precise  amount  of  spoil  taken  from  the 
Midianites  (Nu.  xxxL).  It  is  probable  that  in  this  systematized 
picture  of  antiquity  there  is  a  considerable  artificial,  or  ideal,  element^ 
The  same  desire  to  produce  a  concrete  picture  is  no  doubt  a  con- 
tributory cause  of  the  consistent  regard  to  chronology  displayed  by  P, 
as  also  to  other  statistical  data:  comp.  for  instance  the  lists  and 
enumerations  in  (Jen.  xlvL  8 — 27,  Ex,  vL  14 — 27,  Nu.  i. — iv.,  vii., 
xiiL  1 — 15,  xxvL,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. 

Fs  treatment  of  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  Book  of  Genesis 
is  very  different  firom  that  of  either  J  or  K  He  evinces  scarcely  any 
interest  in  the  explanation  either  of  names,  or  of  the  facts  and  in- 
stitutions of  human  life  and  society*.  No  inventions  are  attributed  by 
him  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs :  they  form  a  mere  list  of  names 
and  ages.  He  narrates  the  leading  events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs, 
but»  except  at  a  few  crucial  points,  as  mere  £a^ts :  on  the  conflicts  of 
interest  and  feeling  which  led  Abraham,  for  instance,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  expulsion  of  Ishmael,  or  Rebekah  and  Jacob  to  outwit  Isaac,  he  is 

^  Compare  Ottiey's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1897  (on  *  Aspects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment'), pp.  190—6,  where  this  feature  of  P*b  narratives  is  weU  described  and 
moatrated. 

*  In  Qeneaia  the  only  names  of  which  the  origin  is  stated  or  explained  by  P, 
are  Abraham,  Surah,  and  Isaac  (xTiL  5,  15,  19,  see  v.  17),  Israel  (xxxv.  10),  and 
Bethel  (xzxr.  15):  et  the  aUosion  to  the  meaning  of  'IshmaeP  in  xvii.  20. 
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Bilent;  the  diamatic  moTement^  and  the  abundance  of  incident  and 
colloquy,  which  are  snch  conspicaooa  features  in  the  narratiye  of  J  and 
,  even  in  that  of  E,  are  ahnoet  entirely  lacking  in  thoae  of  P*.  There  ia 
also  a  singular  absence  of  geographical  detail  Abraham  dwells  'in  the 
landof  Canaan,' Lot 'in  the  cities  of  the  fiiUar'(xiiL  12;  c£zix.29); 
but  the  various  places  visited  by  the  one,  the  particular  dty  which  was 
the  home  of  the  other,  are  not  indicated.  The  altars,  weUs,  sacred 
trees,  and  stones,  the  centres  of  so  many  picturesque  scenes  in  J  and  £, 
are  unnoticed  in  P :  one  place  only,  Mamre,  or  Hebron,  is  named  with 
repeated  emphasis  on  account  of  the  adjacent  fEunily  sepulchre  of 
Machpelah  (p.  xi,  Na  33) ;  Bethel  also  is  referred  to  once  (zxzv.  15). 

In  his  religious  theory  of  the  patriarchal  age,  P  differs  also 
markedly  from  both  J  and  K  The  name  Yahweh  is  unknown :  it  is 
first  revealed  in  the  age  of  Moses  (Ex.  vL  2  £)•  Altars,  sacrifices, 
sacred  pillars  are  equally  unknown ;  the  only  ceremonial  institutions 
recognized  by  him  as  pre-Mosaic  are  the  Sabbath  (observed  by  Qod  at 
the  end  of  the  week  of  Creation,  but  first  enjoined  upon  Israd  in  the 
\  Mosaic  age),  the  prohibition  to  eat  blood  (ix.  4  f.),  and  circumcision : 
,  no  act  of  worship  seems  to  be  thought  of  till  the  appropriate  place  has 
been  constructed,  and  the  right  persons  appointed,  for  its  performance ; 
accordingly,  the  first  sacrifice  recorded  is  that  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  in 
Lev.  viii.  Primitive  humanity  is  represented  by  P  as  subsisting  wholly 
on  vegetable  food  (Oen.  L  29) ;  animal  food  is  first  permitted  after  the 
Flood,  coupled  however  with  the  restriction  against  eating  the  blood ; 
permission  is  also  given  at  the  same  time  for  capital  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  murderer  (iz.  8 — 6).  In  this  view  of  primitive 
history, — as  in  the  other  instances  referred  to  above  (p.  xxiii), — ^there  is 
a  large  artificial  element:  it  is  the  embodiment  not  of  a  genuine 
historical  tradition,  but  of  an  ideal  The  promises  given  to  the 
patriarchs  (see  on  zii.  2  f.),  unlike  those  of  J  (see  fMi.),  are  limited  to 
Israel  itself:  they  do  not  embrace  other  nations.  He  substance  of 
these  promises  is  the  future  growth  and  glory  Q  kings  shall  come  out 
of  thee ')  of  the  Abrahamic  clan ;  the  establishment  of  a  covenant  with 
its  members  (in  J  mentioned  in  Genesis  once  only,  and  in  very  differ^t 
terms,  zv.  18),  implying  a  special  relation  between  them  and  God 
(zvii.  2 — 21  (repeatedly),  Ex.  ii.  24,  vi.  4 1\  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  '  land  of  their  sojoumings '  as  their  possession*    The  writer's  ideal, 

1  And  so  {<  J,  the  particle  of  entreaty,  I  htu§ch  thee,  or  now  (enelitie),  ao  common 
in  colloquy,  which  occars  110  timea  in  JE  in  the  Hexateaoh,  ia  foand  bat  twice  in 
P  (Na.  xvi.  8,  Josh.  zxii.  26). 
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howerer,  the  theocracy,  is  not  reached  in  Genesis;  and  the  culminating 
promise,  declaring  the  abiding  preimiee  (^  Jehovah  people,  is 

only  found  in  Ex.  zziz.  43—46,  attached  to  the  directions  for  the 
construction  of  the  Tabemade. 

Fs  representations  of  God  are  fiur  less  anthropomorphic  than  those 
of  J,  or  eyen  of  R  No  visions  or  dreams  are  mentioned  by  him  :  no 
angel  either  calls  from  heaven,  or  walks  on  earth.  God  is  indeed 
spoken  of  as  'appearing'  to  men,  and  as  Agoing  up'  from  them  (xvii.  1, 
22  f ,  zxzv.  9,  13,  xlviiL  3,  Ez.  vL  3),  at  important  moments  of  the 
history :  but  no  fiurther  description  of  Bia  appearance  is  given ;  nor 
is  He  ever  represented  as  assuming  a  personal  form :  usually  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man  takes  the  form  of  simple  '  speaking '  to  them 
(L  29,  VL  13,  viii  15,  ix.  1,  8,  Ex.  vL  2,  xiL  1  ol).  So  in  the  account 
of  Creation,  in  P  God  is  represented  simply  as  'speaking' :  the  reader 
cannot  localize  Him:  He  acts  as  a  spirit;  and  the  creative  word 
realizes  itself:  in  J,  on  the  other  hand  (ii.  4^ ff.),  the  reader  pictures 
Jehovah  as  walking  upon  the  earth,  and  He  is  represented  as  per- 
forming a  series  of  sensible  acts  (p.  zx  £) :  in  other  words,  P's 
representation  of  the  Deity  is  fiur  more  *  transcendent'  than  that  of  J. 
Anthropomorphic  expressions  are  indeed  in  general  either  avoided 
by  P,  or  'reduced  to  these  harmless  figures  without  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  speak  of  a  personal  God  at  all';  and  anthropopathisms  are  ' 
almost  uniformly  eschewed  by  him. 

S  S*    Tke  Oknmctogy  of  Genesis. 

Under  this  head  two  questions  have  to  be  considered :  (1)  is  the 
chronology  of  Genesis  consistent  with  itself?  and  (2)  i^  and  in  so  far 
as,  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  is  it  consistent  With  such  external  data 
as  we  possess  for  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  period  embraced  in  the 
Book? 

(1)  The  first  of  these  questions  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is 
shewn,  in  the  notes  on  xii.  11,  xxL  15,  xxiv.  67,  xxxv.  8,  and  pp.  262, 
365  n.,  368,  that  there  are  a  number  of  points  in  the  Book  at  which 
the  statements  made  about  one  or  other  of  the  patriarchs  in  J  or  E  are 
not  consistent  with  the  ages  or  &milies  ascribed  to  them  in  P :  in  other 
words,  that  in  several  instances  J  and  E  pictured  the  patriarchs  as 
being  aged  differently  from  what  they  must  have  been,  if  the  ages 
noted  in  P  are  correct^  and  that  consequently  the  chronology  of  P  is  , 
not  consistent  with  that  presupposed  by  J  and  K 
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(2)  In  the  Book  of  Genens  the  onlj  qrktematic  etuoDsiogf  is  that 
of  P.  It  is  trae,  there  are  in  J  and  E  occasional  notes  or  other 
indications  of  time' ;  bat  they  are  not  sofficient  to  form  a  continnoos 
chronology :  they  aathorize  no  inference  as  to  the  length  of  the  ante- 
dilarian  period ;  and  as  to  the  patriarchal  period,  though  they  state 
that  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  boUi  reached  a  great  age  when  Isaac  was 
bom,  they  do  not  mention  what  their  ages  were;  and  they  contain 
nothing  to  sn^^^est  that  the  period  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the 
death  of  Jacob  was  materially  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  if  measored 
by  the  ordinary  standards  of  haman  life :  in  other  words,  all  that  they 
suggest  about  it  is  that  it  embraced  some  180  years,  instead  of  ex- 
tending, as  the  figures  of  P  give  it»  to  307  years.  And  the  data 
contained  in  J  and  E  include,  at  least  in  Genesis,  no  synchronism  with 
external  history :  they  contain  nothing,  for  instance,  enabling  us  to 
infer  with  what  Babylonian  or  ^;yptian  kings,  Abraham,  Isaac^  or 
Jacob  was  contemporary. 

In  P  howerer  there  is  a  systematic  chronology  miming  through 
the  Book  from  the 'beginning  almost  to  the  end,  so  carefully  and 
methodically  constracted,  that  every  important  birth,  marriage,  and 
death,  has  its  assigned  place  in  it.  This  chronology  may  be  thus 
summarized : 

Ueb.  text  Sam.  LXX. 
From  the  Creation  of  man  to  Uie  Flood 

(Gen.  Y.,  Til  11)  1656  1307  2262' 
From  the  Flood  to  the  Call  of  Abmham 

(Gen.  xi.  10— 2G,  xiL  4)  365  1015  1145> 

From  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Call  — 

of  Abraham  2021  2322  3407 

In  the  rest  of  Genesis  P  has  the  following  uotes^ : 

75    Ago  of  Abraham  at  call  (xii.  4). 

„  marriage  with  Hagar  (xtL  3X 

„  birth  of  Ishmael  (xtL  16). 

„  promise  of  Isaac  (xyIl  1).   [Sarah  89,  xtIL  18.] 

„  birth  of  Isaac  (zxL  5). 

„  death  of  Sarah,  aged  127  (xxiiL  1). 

„  death  (xx?.  7). 

>  Bee  XV.  18,  16;  xxxi.  88,  41;  xlL  1,  47,  58,  54,  xIt.  6;  L  22,  26;  and  such 
notioM  as  that  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  were,  respectiyelj,  bom  in  their  fathers' 
*old  age'  (xxl  2;  xzxni.  8;  xliv.  20). 

'  See  partioalars  of  this  period  on  p.  79. 

'  See  p.  188.    The  'two  years'  of  Gen.  xi.  10  are  disregarded:  see  ▼.  82,  TiL  11. 

*  The  figures  enclosed  in  brackets  are  not  actually  stated,  bat  inferred. 
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13    Age  of  likmad  at  circumciflion  (xm  26)b 
137  „„        n  death  (xxr.  17). 

40  Age  of  l9€u»e  at  marriage  (xzt.  20). 
60  n        99      »   IMbi  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (xxr.  26). 

[76  „         «      ,y   death  of  Abraham.] 

[100]         „         n      „  marriage  of  Eaan,  aged  40  (xxri  34). 
180  •»        »*      f«  death  (xxxT.  28).    [Jacob  would  be  now  12a] 

130    Age  of  Jacob  at  arriyal  in  Egypt  (xlriL  8). 
147  „         „      „  death  (xlfii  28). 

17    Age  of  Joieph  when  told  (xxxriL  2). 

30  n         n         n     promotod  in  ligypt  (xlL  46). 

Taking  account  of  those  notices  only  which  give  the  length  of  the 
period,  we  get : 

From  the  Oall  of  Abraham  to  the  birth  of  Isaac  26  years 

Age  of  Isaac  at  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  60     « 

Age  of  Jacob  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt  130     „ 

The  period  of  the  patriarchs^  sojonm  in  Oanaan  was  thus       216     „ 

We  obtain  accordingly,  for  the  number  of  years  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Exodus : 

From  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Call 

of  Abraliam 
The  period  of  the  patriarchs'  scjonm  in 

Canaan 
The  period  of  the  Israelites'  sojourn  in 

Egypt  according  to  Ex.  xiL  40, 41  (P) 

From  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Exodus         2666  2762  3837 

Now,  1  E.  yi.  1  equates  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  the  year  in 
which  the  Temple  was  founded,  with  the  480th  year  from  the  Exodus. 
Accepting,  then,  Ussher's  date  for  the  reign  of  Solomon,  B.a  1014 — 
975, — ^it  ought  probably,  the  chronology  of  the  kings  being  corrected 
from  Assyrian  data,  to  be  really  40  or  50  years  later*, — ^we  get  B.a  1491 
for  the  Exodus,  and  so  we  obtain  the  following  Table  of  the  principal 
earlier  Biblical  dates,  in  years  B.a : 

^  Sam.  and  lxx.  read  in  Ex.  ziL  40  *The  sojoarmng  of  the  children  of  Lurael  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan^  waa  430  yean,'  redaeing  the  period  of 
the  sojoom  in  Egypt  to  half  of  that  stated  in  the  Hebrew  text  (cL  Gat  iiL  17; 
Joe.  Ant,  n.  15.  2). 

*  See  DB,  z.  401;  and  of.  the  writer's  Jiaia\  hii  UJ%  and  tima,  p.  18. 
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It  foIlowB  from  what  ia  said  on  pp.  79,  138,  that  the  higher  dates  in  the 
Lxz.  for  the  Oreation  of  man,  and  the  Deluge,  are  chiefly  a  consequence  of 
the  faud  that  in  the  lists  in  €^en.  t.  and  xi«  10—26,  the  age  of  each  patriarch  at 
the  birth  of  his  firstborn  is  in  the  lzx.  in  many  cases  100  years  more  than  it 
is  in  the  Hebrew  text 

It  is  impossible  now  that  these  fignres,— or,  at  least,  the  majority 
of  them, — can  be  historical  (1)  As  will  be  shewn  in  the  following 
section,  it  is  certain  that  man  existed  npon  the  earth  long  before  either 
B.a  4157  or  (LZX.H^g^  (2)  The  ages  to  which  the  several  patriarchs, 
in  the  two  lists  of  Gen.  y.  and  Gen.  xi.  10 — 26,  lived,  and  at  which,  at 
least  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  Gen.  v.,  their  eldest  sons  are  stated  to 
have  been  bom,  are  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
body ;  and  could  only  have  been  attained  if  that  constitution  had  differed 
from  what  it  now  is,  to  an  extent  which  we  are  entirely  unwarranted 
in  assuming  to  have  been  the  case  (cf.  p.  75).  (3)  We  possess  no 
independent  information  as  to  the  date  of  the  local  inundation  in 
Babylonia,  which,  if  the  assumption  made  on  p.  108  is  correct^  will 
have  formed  the  basis  of  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Biblical 
narratiyes  of  the  Flood:  in  the  abstract,  either  2501, 2936,  or  3066  B.C., 
would  be  possible  for  it.  (4)  The  question  of  the  dates  of  Abraham 
and  the  Exodus,  and  of  the  interval  between  them,  is  a  more  difficult 
one,  and  must  be  considered  at  greater  length.  The  date  of  Ham- 
murabi, king  of  Babylon,  cannot  at  present  be  fixed  exactly ;  but  there 

>  Here  and  dsewhere  the  exprenion  'ereation  of  man*  has  been  ased  designedly 
In  order  to  leave  open  the  possibility  that  the  'days'  of  Gen.  i.  denote  periods. 
There  is  howeyer  little  doubt  that  the  writer  really  meant  *  days'  in  a  literal  sense, 
and  that  Pearson  was  right  when  he  inferred  from  the  chapter  that  the  world  was 
represented  as  created  '6000,  or  at  farthest  7000,'  years  from  the  17th  cent.  a.d. 
(d.  pp.  19,  30—82,  26). 

*  tlssher's  date,  as  is  well  known,  is  b.o.  4004 :  bat  he  (1)  interpolates,  most 
nnnatorally,  60  years  in  Qen.  xi.  36  (see  the  footnote,  p.  142} ;  and  (2)  he  adopts  in 
Ex.  xiL  40  the  oompatation  implied  in  the  reading  of  Sam.  and  lxx.,  whion  the 
rendering  of  AY.,  foxeed  and  artinoial  though  it  is,  seems  to  make  possible  even  for 
the  Hebrew  (contrast  BY.).  And  4157 +60 -215  s 4002  (the  odd  2  years  are  the  two 
negleeted  in  Qen.  xi.  10,  p.  zxri,  footnote  *). 

'  Or,  caloolating  bacJc  from  Uie  probable  actual  date  of  the  Exodos,  e.  1277  b.o. 
(see  p.  xzix),  b.o.  8948  or  (lxx.)  5114. 
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is  a  coDsensus  of  Assyriologists  (see  p.  156)  that  his  reign  began 
between  B.a  2376  (Sayce)  and  2130  (Hommel)— say,  e.  2250  B.a  :  if, 
therefore,  he  is  the  Amraphel  of  Qen.  xiy.  1,  and  if  further,  the  rdU 
assigned  to  Abraham  in  this  chapter  is,  at  least  substantially,  historical, 
this  fixes  Abraham's  date  to  c.  2250  B.O.  Can,  now,  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  be  determined  upon  external  grounds?  (a)  The  Tel  el- 
Amama  letters  shew  that^  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, — 
which,  from  the  names  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  them,  yiz.  Amen- 
h6tep  III.  and  IV.  of  Egypt^  and  Bumaburiash  of  Babylon,  Egyptologists 
and  Assyriologists  agree,  must  have  been  e.  1400  aa, — ^Palestine  was 
still  an  Egyptian  province,  under  the  rule  of  Elgyptian  governors :  the 
entry  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  could  not,  consequently,  have  taken 
place  till  after  b.o.  1400.  (b)  It  is  stated  in  Ex.  l  11  that  the 
Israelites  built  in  Egypt  for  the  Pharaoh  two  store-cities,  Pithom  and 
BaVimses.  The  excavations  of  M.  Naville  have,  however,  shewn  that 
Bamses  II.,  of  the  19th  dynasty,  was  the  builder  of  Pithom ;  and  the 
name  of  the  other  city,  though  it  is  still  not  certainly  identified,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  its  founder  likewise,  ^yptian  chrono- 
logy is  unfortunately  imperfect;  but  Sayce's  date  for  Bamses  11., 
B.a  1348 — 1281,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  that  fixed  by  nearly 
all  recent  authorities  \  But  if  Ramses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  may  be  naturally  assumed 
(c£  Ex.  ii.  23)  to  have  been  his  successor,  i.e.  Merenptab  II. ;  and 
so  Pro£  Sayce's  date  for  the  Exodus  is  b.o.  1277.  Thus,  according  to 
the  best  available  authorities,  the  interval  between  Abraham  and  the 
Exodus  will  be  some  900  years, — it  may  even  (Sayce)  have  been 
1000  years.  It  is  however  evident  that  even  the  shorter  of  these 
periods  is  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  figures, — ^whether  the  645  of 
the  Heb.  text»  or  the  430  of  the  Sam.  and  lxx.*    (5)  There  is  no 

That  the  probable  absolute  date  of  the  Exodus  differs  from  the  Biblical 
date,  &a  1491,  is  not  a  serious  difficulty:  the  date  1491  rests  essentially  upon 
the  480  (lxx.  440)  years  of  1  K  vL  1,  which  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  not 
beiDg  really  traditional,  but  as  having  been  arrived  at  by  computation  (e.g.  of 
12  generations  of  40  years  each),  and  is  rejected,  for  instance,  even  in  the 
Speaker^s  Commentary, 


1  Badge,  Hut,  of  Egypt  (1902),  ▼.  120,  127;  of.  i.  xiz,  161,  EncB.  n,  1241. 

a  Hommel*!  endeavour  {Exp,  Txme$,  Feb.  1899,  p.  210  fl.)  to  harmomxe  the 
Biblioal  figures  with  the  date  now  (after  many  changes)  adopted  by  him  for 
Hammurabi  invoWee  the  queetionable  assumption  that  the  entiy  mto  Canaan  took 
place  while  Palestine  was  stiU  on  Egyptian  province,  besides  arbitraxy  alterations 
m  the  text  of  Ex.  i.  11. 

d2 
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external  eridenee  enabling  qb  to  fix  the  date  of  Jacob's  migration  into 
Elgypt :  the  personal  name  of  the  Pharaoh  with  idiom  Joe^h  and 
Jacob  had  to  do  is  not  menti<med;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  which  enables  ns  either  to  ccmjecture  his  identity  or  eren 
to  judge  of  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged.  AH  that  we  can  say  is 
that^  if  the  Exodos  took  jdace  under  Merenptah,  and  if  farther  the 
Israelites  were  430  years  in  Eigypt,  and  FrofiBssor  Petrie  is  right  in 
assigning  the  Hyksos  domination  to  i^a  2098 — 1587,  the  Pharaoh  of 
Jos^h  will  have  been  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings.  (6)  The  430  years 
of  Ex.  xiL  40,  41  (Heb.  text)  are  in  sabstantial  agreement  with  the 
400  years  of  Gen.  xr.  13.  If  howerer  (see  4)  a  period  as  long  as 
900  years  inten^ened  between  Abraham  and  the  Exodos,  it  is  eyident 
that  the  Israelites  must  have  been  in  Egypt  for  much  more  than  the 
430  years  of  the  Heb.  text^ — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  215  years  of  the 
Sam.  and  lxx.  And  the  'foarth  generation'  of  Gen.  xr.  16  cannot 
eren  embrace  as  much  as  400  years ;  for  though  (cL  the  note,  and 
Ex.  tL  16, 18, 20,  TiL  7,  in  P)  it  mi^t  perhaps  have  been  aaumed  that 
a  generation  in  the  later  patriarchal  period  equalled  100  years,  it  is  not 
credible  that  it  should  hare  done  so  in  reality^ 

The  only  condnsion  which  the  fietcts  thus  summed  up  justify  is 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, — ^whidi  is,  in  effect^  Fs 
chronology, — ^in  spite  of  the  ostensible  precision  of  its  details,  has  no 
hittoriccd  value.  The  sole  value  which  it  possesses  is  that  it  sets  before 
us  the  manner  in  which  the  author  himself  viewed  the  chronology  of 
the  period,  and  the  perspective  in  which  he  placed  the  various  person- 
ages who  figure  in  it  It  is  an  artificial  system,  which  must  have  been 
arrived  at  in  some  way  by  computation ;  though  the  data  upon  which 
it  was  calculated  have  not  at  present  been  ascertained*.  For  the 
entire  period,  the  only  synchronisms  with  ext^nal  history  which  we 
at  present  possess,  are  those  of  Abraham  with  Amraphel  (supposing 
the  ordinary  view  of  ch.  xiv.  to  be  accepted),  and  of  the  building  of 
fia'amses  and  Pithom  with  Bamses  IL  And  i^  as  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting,  the  dates  assigned  to  these  kings  are 
approximately  correct^  and  there  is  an  interval  between  them  approach- 

1  It  is  ramarkabla  that  P*8  senealogiM  (see  on  zr.  16)  should  assign  jast  four 
gencrstions  lor  the  same  period  (Leri,  fSnitii,  *Ainram,  Moses;  Levi,  Eohath, 
Ifhiur,  fOral^;  Beoben,  PsUo,  Blikb,  Dathan  and  Abiiam:  the  somewhat  longer 
one  in  No.  xxtL  SS — 88,  xzrii  1,  Jos.  zriL  8,  incloding  GKlead,  the  name  of  a 
amntrut  most  be  artificial:  et  p.  liy).  It  is  possible  that  the  *  fourth  generation,' 
thoogh  inoorreet  in  faot,  had  nerertheless,  when  the  actual  period  had  been 
fdrgottcn,  aoqoixed  a  eooTentional  earren<^  in  tradition. 

■  For  a  con  jeetoze  as  to  part  of  it,  see  below,  p.  80. 
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ing  1000  yean,  the  period  between  Abraham  and  Moses  must  be  fiff 
greater  than  is  allowed  for  by  the  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch^ 


§  8.     The  Historical  Value  qf  the  Book  qf  Genesis. 
Ck    The  prehistoric  period  (ehs.  t.— ^.)* 

On  the  Biblical  narratiye  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.)  enough  has  been 
said  on  pp.  19 — 33.  It  has  been  there  shewn  that  while  tiie  progress 
of  sdentific  discovery  in  modem  times  has  left  the  theologicdl  value  of 
this  sublimely-conceiyed  narrative  unimpaired,  it  has  made  it  evident  ) 
that  it  possesses  no  daim  to  contain  a  sdentifie  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  or  to  describe, — even  in  popular  language, — the  process 
by  which  actually  the  universe  was  constituted  in  its  present  order, 
and  the  earth  was  gradually  adapted  to  become  the  home  of  its 
wondrous  succession  of  ever^progressing  types  of  life.  For  our  know- 
ledge of  the  stages,  so  fsur  as  they  can  be  determined,  advancing  with 
slow  and  measured  steps  through  unnumbered  ages,  by  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  these  effects  were  produced,  and  of  the  movements, 
on  the  one  hand  of  colossal  magnitude,  on  the  other  of  fax  more  than 
microscopic  minuteness,  by  which  the  existing  &bric  of  the  universe 
has  been  marvellously  built  up,  we  must  go  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  not  to  the  Bible. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  historical  value  of  the  statements  of 
Genesis,  so  &r  as  they  relate  to  the  early  history  qf  mankind.  And 
as  we  have  seen,  the  date  fixed  by  them  for  the  creation  of  man  is 
equivalent  to  B.a  4157,  or  (according  to  the  higher  figures  of  the  lxx.) 
B.a  5328.  It  is  however  certain  that  man  existed  upon  the  earth  long 
before  even  the  earlier  of  these  dates,  and  that  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  human  race  passed  have  been  &t  more  diversified,  and  must 
have  occupied  a  far  longer  period  to  accomplish,  than  is  allowed  for  by 
the  Biblical  narrative. 

The  great  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth  is  apparent  from  the 
following  considerations. 

1.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Assyriologists  that  in  Babylonia 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  are  to  be  found  long  before  B.a  4000. 
Thus  Professor  R.  W.  Rogers,  a  most  cautious  and  guarded  American 

^  Gf.  Sajoe^  BHH.  148 — ^146,  who,  after  a  difloossion  of  the  soUeot,  azrires  at 
the  oonoladon  that  the  ehzoiiolosy  of  the  OT.  is  of  no  yaloe  nntii  we  reaeh  the 
time  of  David. 
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ABsyriologist^  writesS  *  ^  ^^  call  tip  before  ub  the  land  of  Babylonia^ 
and  transport  ourselyes  backward  until  we  reach  the  period  of  more 
than  4000  years  before  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to  disoem  here  and 
there  signs  of  life,  society,  and  goyemment  in  certain  cities.  CSviliza- 
tion  has  already  reached  a  high  pointy  the  arts  of  life  are  well 
advanced,  and  men  are  able  to  write  down  their  thoughts  and  deeds 
in  intelligible  language  and  in  permanent  form.  All  these  presuppose 
a  long  period  of  development  ronning  back  through  millenniams  of 
unrecorded  time.'  And  he  proceeds  to  give  particulars  of  some  of  the 
kings  at  this  early  date, — for  instance,  of  Lugal-zaggisi,  who  at  about 
B.a  4000  made  Uruk  (the  Erech  of  Gen.  x.  10)  his  capital,  whose 
inscriptions  engraved  on  vases  have  been  found  among  the  dAiia  of 
the  temple  at  Nippur  (50  m.  SK  of  Babylon),  and  who  claims  to  have 
been  invested  with  the  'kingdom  of  the  world,'  and  to  have  ruled 
'fix>m  the  lower  sea  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  upper  sea' 
(the  Mediterranean  Sea).  Siurgon  of  Accad,  who  (p.  173  nJ)  conquered 
the  'land  of  the  Amorites,'  lived,  according  to  Nabu-na'id,  the  last 
native  king  of  Babylon  (B.a  555— 538X  ^^^  jesin  before  himself*, 
Le.  at  about  B.a  3800.  The  kings  of  Lagabii— now  Telloh,  about 
80  miles  SK  of  Nippur — have  left  monuments  of  themselves, — 
sculptured  stones,  with  inscriptions, — ^belonging  substantially  to  the 
same  age.  Mr  Boscawen',  upon  the  basis  of  IL  de  Morgan's  excava- 
tions, concludes  that  civilization  began  in  Susa  before  i^a  5000;  and 
after  citing  part  of  an  inscription  of  more  than  2000  lines,  carved  on 
the  four  flBu^es  of  a  granite  obelisk  found  at  Susa^  and  containing  an 
account  of  pajrments  made  by  a  king  called  Manishtu-irba^  4n  con- 
nexion with  certain  estates,  remarks  upon  the  striking  evidence 
afforded  by  it  of  the  antiquity  of  civilization  in  these  parts :  'Here, 
in  an  inscription  more  than  6000  years  old,  we  have  a  complete  system 
of  commerce,  land  estimated  at  com  value,  and  a  currency  and  sjrstem 
of  weights  based  on  the  sexagesimal  scale.  This  alone  is  proof  of  long 
and  continued  usage.'  It  must  indeed  be  evident  that^  if  empires 
were  founded,  public  buildings  constructed,  and  writing,^-even  in  the 
difficult  cuneiform  script^ — and  other  arts  &miliarly  practised,  as  early 

1  Hitt.  of  Bah.  and  An.  (New  York,  1900),  i.  849  f. 

*  The  oorreetneu  of  this  statement  has  been  qaestioned;  but  it  is  aeeepted  by 
most  Assjriologists  (e.g.  Sayoe,  Exp.  Tim€$,  z.  85;  L.  W.  King,  BneB,  i.  487; 
Maspero,  l  599  n.;  of.  Rogers,  i.  818  f.,  887). 

>  Atiatie  Quarterly  Review,  (k^.  1901,  pp.  888  f.,  850,  853.  The  inseriptions 
fonnd  by  M.  de  Morgan  are  publish^,  with  translations,  in  Soheil's  Textet  BlamiUi- 
8imitiquei,  xx.  (1900). 
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as  B.a  4000^  the  beginningB  of  ciyilization  in  Babylonia  most  have 
preceded  this  date  by  a  period  which,  if  impoesible  to  estimate  pre- 
cisely by  years,  must  nevertheless  have  been  very  considerable.  It  is 
also  to  be  noticed  that  already  at  this  early  date  two  distinct  races, 
speaking  two  distinct  languages,  meet  in  Babylonia :  the  old  Snmerian 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  Semitic  immigrants,  who  are 
gradually  superseding  them\ 

The  same  lesson  has  been  taught  by  exploration  in  ^gypt.  Menes, 
the  founder  of  the  first  of  the  81  dynasties  enumerated  by  Manfitho, 
is  assigned  by  Petrie  to  B.a  4777,  and  by  Brugsch  and  Budge  to 
c.  B.O.  4400\  But  in  1897  the  tomb  of  Menes  was  discoyered  by 
M.  de  Morgan  at  NakAda,  about  80  miles  N.  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
objects  of  art, — incised  ivory,  vases,  statuettes,  &c., — and  hiero- 
glyphics, found  in  it*,  shew  that  the  civilization  of  Egypt  was  already 
&r  advanced.  The  huge  and  skilfully-constructed  pyramids  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,— beginning  B.a  8928  (PetrieX  or  B.a  8783  (Budge)— 
and  the  remarkable  finish  of  the  sculptures,  paintings,  and  other  works 
of  art^  belonging  to  this  dynasty,  support  the  same  conclusion.  Nor 
is  this  alL  Between  1\S94  and  1901  excavations,  carried  on  principally 
by  Petrie,  Am^lineau,  and  de  Morgan,  in  the  tombs  at  Nak&da  and 
Gebeldn  (in  the  same  neighbourhood)  have  brought  to  light  remains  of 
a  'pre-dynastic'  period  (i.e.  of  a  period  preceding  Menes),  when  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  was  inhabited  by  a  race^  probably  of  libyan  origin, 
diflfering  both  in  physical  character  and  in  civilization  fix>m  that 
commonly  known  as  Egyptian.  This  race  had  not  developed  the 
arts  possessed  by  the  'Egyptians'  who  succeeded  them;  but  they 
were  great  workers  in  flint,  and  possessed  a  marvellous  skill  in 
fashioning  this  material  into  weapons,  tools,  and  implements  of  all 
kinds ;  they  were  also  clever  in  the  manufacture  of  potteiy,  although 


1  Other  auihoritief  giTe  fimilar  dates  for  the  earliest  known  kings  of  Babylonia, 
as  Hommel,  DB.  x.  224  (before  b.c.  iOOO),  King,  EneB.  x.  442;  Pinches,  OT.  in  the 
lightt  eto.  p.  124  (ef.  160).  In  the  gaUeries  of  the  British  Masemn,  manj  objects 
and  inscriptions  are  marked  with  a  date  4500  B.O.  See  also  the  yerj  instmotiye 
shilling  Guide  to  the  Bab.  and  A»$.  AnHquitie$  of  the  Brit.  Mueeum  (1000),  pp.  zi, 
8,  80,  124. 

*  On  the  diffioolties  attaehina  to  Egyptian  ehronologji  see  Bodge,  Hiet.  cf 
Egypt,  X.  xiy. — ^xx,  111  fl.,  158 — lol. 

*  See  Masp.  z.  ed.  4  (1901),  pp.  2S2  b,  288;  Bodge,  HitL  of  Eg.  x.  171, 
177—192. 

<  See  in  Masp.  x.  859—879  illostrations  of  the  pyramids,  and  oontemporazy 
diorite  statoes,  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty. 
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the  potter^B  wheel  was  unknown  to  them\  The  flint  implements  be- 
long to  the  'neolithic'  stage  of  civilization  (of  which  more  will  be 
said  presently) :  it  is  even  possible  that  implements  belonging  to  the 
earlier  *  palaeolithic  *  age  have  been  foond  in  Egypt*.  Sir  John  Eyans, 
the  leading  authority  in  England  upon  archaic  stone  implements,  after 
a  review  of  the  evidence,  concludes  that  the  *  neolithic'  age  came 
to  its  close  in  Ejgypt  at  about  B.a  SOOO,  'fully  a  thousand  years 
before  the  date  which  many  of  us  in  our  childhood  were  taught  to 
assign  for  the  Creation  of  the  Universe*/  And  the  perfection  of  work- 
manship, shewn  by  the  flaked  and  fluted  flint  knives,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  age  must  have  begun  in  I^ypt  long  previously^ 

2.  The  evidence  afibrded  by  the  difierences  of  language  and  race 
points  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  shews  indeed  that  the  antiquity  of 
man  upon  earth  must  extend  &r  beyond  even  the  dimmest  beginnings 
of  either  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  civilization.  As  is  shewn  on  p.  133  £, 
the  narrative  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  cannot  give  an  historically  true 
account  of  the  origin  of  difierent  languages :  for  (1)  we  possess  in- 
scriptions of  a  date  greatly  earlier  than  that  at  which  the  confusion  of 
tongues  is  placed, — in  fact  as  early,  at  least,  as  B.a  4000, — written  in 
three  entirely  distinct  languages,  the  pre-Semitic  Sumerian,  the  Semitic 
Babylonian,  and  the  Ilgyptian ;  (2)  to  take  but  one  of  these  languages, 
the  Babylonian :  as  Pro£  J.  F.  McGurdy  points  out',  it  has  already 
at  this  date  assumed  the  form  which  it  exhibits  3000  years  later ; 
Le.  it  exhibits  signs  of  'advanced  phonetic  degeneration,'  and  difiers 
from  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  the  other  Semitic  languages  almost  exactly 
as  it  does  afterwards :  how  many  thousands  of  years  must  we  con- 
sequently go  back  beyond  B.a  4000,  before  we  reach  the  time  when  the 
common  ancestors  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples  lived  together,  and  spoke 
a  common  language  I  (3)  radical  difierences  of  language, — i.e.  not  such 
difierences  as  have  developed  by  gradual  difierentiation  from  a  com- 
mon parent-tongue,  but  difierences  distinguishing  languages  entirely 
unrelated  to  each  other  (as,  for  instance,  Latin  and  Chinese),  are 

>  Bodge,  I.  49  fl.»  84  fl.,  92  fl.,  101  f.  (with  iUnstrations) :  oomp.  p.  102  fl.  (the 
oontenta  of  their  graves).  The  flint  implementa  (with  other  objeoU)  are  found 
intoned  with  the  dead, — ^no  doabt  with  the  idea,  widely  prevalent  amozig  peo^dea  of 
primitive  culture,  that  they  would  be  of  uae  in  a  future  life. 

>  Budge,  z.  87  f.,  Ill  f. 

'  The  Antiquity  of  Man,  with  eneeial  reference  to  the  Stone  Age  in  Egypt  (an 
AddreM  delivered  in  the  Town  UbXL,  Birmingham,  Oct.  26,  1899,  befbre  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Inatitute),  pp.  18,  14. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  10. 11.  •  DB.  T.  88. 
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dependent  upon  differences  of  raee^  which  are  not  aoooonted  for  by 
the  Biblical  narratiye. 

Something  like  100  fiunilies  of  language  are  known,  all  entirely  onrelated  to  ' 
each  other,  Le.  all  so  differing  from  each  other  that  none  oonld  haTO  ariaen  out 
of  any  of  the  others  by  either  development  or  decay,  and  each  comprising 
mostly  a  Tariety  of  indiyidnal  languages  or  groups  of  langnages^  Languages 
belonging  to  different  families,  now,  differ  from  each  other  not  only  radically 
in  vocabulary  and  grammar,  but  also,  very  frequently,  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
more  difficult  for  those,  like  ourselves,  fitmUiar  with  only  one  type  of  language, 
to  realize,  viz.  'morphologically,'  or  in  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  built  up 
into  a  sentence.  Different  races  do  not  think  in  the  same  way;  and  con- 
sequently the  forms  taken  by  the  sentence  in  the  languages  spoken  by  them 
are  not  the  sama  The  five  main  morphological  types  of  language  are  the 
'  inflectional '  (W.  Asia  and  Europe),  the '  agglutinative '  (Turkey,  Oentral  Asia, 
Pacific  Islands,  many  parts  of  Africa),  the  'incorporating'  (Basque),  the 
'  isolating '  (E.  Asia),  and  the  '  polysynthetic'  (America)'.  These  morphological 
types  are  characteristic  of  particular  races:  thus  the  different  families  of 
language  spoken  in  America,  though  utterly  unrelated  to  each  other,  are 
nevertheless  all '  polysynthetic.'  It  will  follow,  also,  tnm  what  has  been  said  / 
respecting  the  nature  of  'families'  of  language^  that  they  must  either  have 
arisen  independently,  in  virtue  of  the  faculty  of  creating  language  possessed 
by  man  (below,  p.  55),  at  different  centres  of  human  life',  or  more  probably, 
perhaps,  have  been  developed  gradually,  at  the  same  time  that  races  were 
developed,  out  of  some  very  primitive,  inorganic  type  of  speech^ 

Comparative  philology  thus  teaches  that  radical  differences  of 
language  depend  upon,  a.nd  presuppose^  differences  of  race.  Differences 
of  race,  however,  are  not  explained  by  the  Biblical  narrative;  fori 
though  Gen.  x.  is  ostensibly  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  different 
nations,  and  though  Gen.  xi.  1 — 9  might  conceivably  be  understood  as 
such,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  at  the  dispersion  there  described 
small  groups  of  men,  speaking  the  different  languages  which  then 
arose,  migrated  into  different  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  so  became  the 
founders  of  different  nationalities,  yet  (as  will  appear  directly)  no 
adequate  explanation  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  rocto/  differences 
exhibited  by  mankind,  which  must^  in  point  of  {syat,  have  had  their 
starting-point  in  an  age  vastly  anterior  to  that  at  which  either  Gen.  z. 
or  Gen.  xi.  is  assigned  by  the  Biblical  chronology. 

3.    The  consideration  of  differences  of  rctce  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.    It  is  impossible  here  to  particularize  details ;  but  it  may 

^  See  Sayce,  Science  of  Language  (1880),  xl  SS — 64. 

'  See  farther  particulars  in  Bayoe,  op,  eit.  z.  118—188,  874  fl.,  n.  188  fl. 

>  Sayee,  ibid,  n,  822,  828. 

«  Keane,  Ethnotogy  (Oambridge,  1901),  pp.  159, 195, 197  t,  909—815. 
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be  mentioned  generally  that  diflferences  of  race  include  many  distinct 
featores — ^the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  physical  stmcture  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  the  stature  and  proportions  of  the  body,  the  shape 
of  the  skull,  the  contour  of  the  £9bce,  the  mental  capabilities  and 
character.  They  are  also  in  many  cases,  as  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed 
out^  strongly  marked :  we  are  all  fBoniliar  with  the  differences  between 
the  Chinaman,  the  Negro,  and  ourselyes ;  and  there  are  many  other 
races  which,  though  they  may  be  less  famih'arly  known,  are  not  less 
markedly  distinguished  from  each  other — ^for  instance,  the  chocolate- 
coloured  Australians,  the  light-brown  Maoris,  the  reddish-brown  native 
tribes  of  America,  the  yellow-hued  Mongolians  of  Central  Asia  and 
China,  the  tall  Patagonians,  and  the  diminutive  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa\  With  the  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for  classifying 
these  and  the  other  races,  or  sub-races,  of  mankind  we  are  not  here 
concerned':  what  more  concerns  us  is  the  great  permanence  of  type 
which,  so  &r  as  we  can  observe  them,  these  racial  varieties  mostly 
exhibit:  as  depicted  on  the  I^yptian  monuments,  Egjrptian  and  Negro 
differed  4000  years  ago  as  they  differ  now;  races  transplanted  into  new 
climates  retain  their  former  physical  characteristics  practically  un- 
changed; while  conversely  physically  different  races,  such  as  the 
Negros  and  Bushmen  in  Africa,  shew  no  tendency  to  approximate  to 
each  other,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  same  climate  and  the  same 
general  physical  surroundings. 

It  has,  now,  been  much  debated  among  ethnologists  whether  man 
appeared  originally  upon  the  globe  at  one  centre  or  at  many  centres. 
The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  preferred  by  modem  scientific 
authorities.  Thus  Mr  Darwin,  after  reviewing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  sums  up  in  its  frtvour — upon  the  ground,  stated  generally,  that 
the  resemblances,  physical  and  mental,  between  different  races  are  such 
that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  acquired 
independentiy  by  aboriginally  distinct  species  or  races'.    But,  which- 

^  Bee  Sairoe,  Raeti  of  the  OT,  14 — ^24;  or,  in  greater  detail,  Tylor,  Anthropology ^ 
bbap.  ni.,  fceane,  Et^noZo^y,  ohapa.  Tin.  ('Physioal  criteria  of  raoe')ii  and  zx. 
('  Btoital  criteria  of  race*).  There  are  zeasone  for  thinking  that  the  ooloor  of  the 
ikin  in  primitive  man  was  yellowish  (Eeane,  p.  287). 

*  See  Keane,  p.  163  fl. 

>  Darwin,  De»unt  of  Man,  yol.  z.  eh.  Tn.  (pp.  281—383,  ed.  1871).  The  argu- 
ment of  oooree  assumes  that  Man  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary  procees,  not  of  a 
special  creation.  The  same  conclusion  is  expressed  by  Lyell,  Prineiple$  of  Otology^* 
(1875),  n.  chap.  48;  Huxley,  ColleeUd  Ei$ayi,  rn.  249  if. ;  Tylor,  art  Anthbopoloot 
in  the  EncyeL  BriU\  and  in  his  volume  Anthropology  (1895),  p.  6;  and  Keane, 
ch.  vn.  (*  The  specific  unity  of  man'),  who  however  considers  the  existing  races  of 
mankind  to  have  developed  not  from  a  single  human  pair,  but  firom  a  single  pair  of 
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ever  of  these  alternatives  be  adopted,  it  must  be  evident  that  dififerencee 
of  race  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  Biblical  narrative :  the  case  of  the 
several  primaiy  races  originating  independently  at  di£ferent  centres,  is 
not  contemplated  in  it  at  all :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  racial  differences 
were  gradually  developed  by  the  play  of  natural  selection  upon  the 
descendants  of  a  single  pair,  migrating  into  new  climatic  and  other 
physical  conditions,  tiien  the  growth  of  these  differences  is  neither 
explained  by  the  Biblical  narrative,  nor,  in  £act^  reconcileable  with  it. 
For,  taking  account  only  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  division  of 
mankind  into  the  white,  the  yellow,  the  reddish-brown,  and  the  black 
races  \  even  Gen.  x.,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cush  (Jer.  xiiL  23), — 
and,  possibly,  of  Magog  (if  by  this  are  meant  the  Scythians), — 
enumerates  only  tribes  and  nations  belonging  to  the  white  race ;  while 
from  the  observed  persistency  of  racial  types,  as  noticed  above^  it 
seems  dear  that^  if  the  four  mentioned  races,  with  the  many  sub-races 
included  in  each,  all  differing  very  materially  from  each  other,  have 
been  developed  from  a  single  original  pair,  the  process  must  have 
occupied  a  greatly  longer  period  of  time  than  is  allowed  by  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  even  though  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  Deluge  was  a 
merely  local  inundation,  and  place  the  starting-point  of  the  growth 
of  racial  distinctions  at  the  Biblical  date  for  the  creation  of  man, 
B.a  4157,  or  (lxx.)  b.0.  5328*. 

4.  The  high  antiquity  of  man  is  attested  also  by  evidence,  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  from  another  quarter.  During  the  last  half-century 
or  so,  relics  of  human  workmanship  have  been  found,  chiefly  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  France,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  including 
America,  shewing  that  man,  in  a  rude  and  primitive  stage  of  develop- 
ment^ ranged  through  the  forests  and  river- valleys  of  these  continents, 
in  company  with  mammals  now  extinct,  at  an  age  which  cannot 
indeed  be  measured  precisely  in  years  B.C.,  but  which,  upon  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  cannot  be  less  than  20,000  years  from  the  present 

anthropoid  anoeston,  standing  mnoh  farther  back  in  the  evolationaiy  pedigree 
(pp.  328—5,  329,  289  f.;  of.  the  diagrams,  pp.  19,  88,  224). 

1  Corresponding  in  general  to  the  Caaoasian,  the  Mongol,  the  natiTe  American 
and  the  Negro  races.  Bee  in  detail  Eeane,  chap.  z.  (*  The  main  di^iaions  of  ti^e 
Hominidae'),  chape,  zx. — zir.  (the  surrey  of  each  gronp  in  particular). 

>  Comp.  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  Encyel,  Brit*  ty,  US  (sFlower  and  Ljdekker, 
HiiU  of  Ifammalf,  1891,  741,  742  f.),  who  speaks  of  the  'Tast  antiquity  of  man,' 
and  of  the  'long  ante-historic  period,  daring  which  the  Negro,  the  Mongolian,  and 
Uie  Oaucasian  races  were  being  gradually  fashioned  into  their  retpecttre  types '; 
and  Sayoe,  itocet  of  fM  OT.  p.  87,  who  expresses  himself  similarly. 
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day\    Here  is  an  enlaiged  Table  of  the  'Gainozoic  *  age,  embracing 
the  periods  nmnbered  11  and  12  on  p.  21*: 

1.  Eooeoa  OrdStfri  and  yZimtlMt  of  mammali  now  living 

(eg.  ancestral  forms  of  the  horse,  the  deer, 
and  the  hyaemt)  represented,  bat  not  liviDg 
genera  m  tptdsi. 

2.  Meiocena        OeMra  of  mammals  now  living  roprosopted, 

bat  not  ipeeisi. 

8.  Pleiocena        Living  tpedsi  of  mammals  begin  to  appear, 

bat  are  still  rare :  extinct  species  abandant 
/4.  Pleistooena     Living  species  more  abandant  Manappeara 

Extinct  species  rarer. 
5w  *  Prehistoric'   Living  species  (inclading  Man)  abandant 

Animals  domesticated,  and  fraits  culti- 
vated.   Only  one  extinct  species  of  mam- 
mal (the  Irish  elk). 
\8.  Historia  No  extinct  spedea    Historical  records. 

In  the  first  fonr  of  these  periods  the  geography  and  climate  of 
Earope  both  underwent  many  changes.  Thus  in  the  Eocene  period  the 
British  Isles  were  probably  united  with  the  present  Continent  of  Europe 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  on 
the  other ;  and  there  was  a  partially  enclosed  sea  extending  from  about 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  Denmark.  The  climate  of  Britain  was  then 
tropical :  the  sea  just  spoken  of  teemed  with  sharks,  rays,  sea-snakes, 
&0.,  alligators  and  turties  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
land  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  Pleioeene  period 
the  climate  becomes  colder :  the  elephant  now  appears  in  France,  and 
the  first  living  species  of  mammali  the  common  hippopotamus,  is  found 
in  the  same  country  and  in  Italy.  The  Pleistocene  period  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  idtemations  of  climate  by  which  it  was  marked.  At 
first  there  was  severe  cold :  and  thick  beds  of  glaciers  covered  most  of 
Scotlandt  Ireland*  the  NW.  parte  of  England  and  Wales,  as  also  the 
greater  part  of  N.  and  central  Europe.  Then,  as  many  think,  came 
a  submergence,  reducing  Britain  to  clusters  of  glacier-covered  islands 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  icebergs,  till  after  a  while  the 
climate  grew  warmer  and  the  glaciers  disappeared.    After  this  a  period 

^  The  late  Sir  Jofeph  Prestwieh,  a  geologiBt  not  addicted  to  raah  or  extreme 
opinions,  auigned,  as  a  *roagh  approidmate  limit/  a  period  of  from  20,000  to 
S0,000yean  from  the preeent  time  {Oeologyt  1888,  n.  S84). 

s  The  following  statementa  are  made  on  the  authority  of  Boyd  Dawldns,  Early 
Man  Ui  Britain  (1880),  pp.  9  f ..  18, 18  f .,  81, 115  if.,  150  if.,  257,  etc. :  but  statements 
to  the  same  effeet  will  be  found  in  any  reeent  manual  of  geology,— e.g.  Oeikie's 
CtoM-teoft  0/ Oeoio^  (1902),  pp.  824  iLt  404  &   Bee  alio  Keane's  EtAiioI^,  eh.  it. 
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of  cold  snpeirened :  the  glaciers  and  icebergs  reappeared ;  the  British 
Isles  again  rose  above  the  sea, — this  time,  however,  no  longer  united 
to  Greenland,  though  still  forming  part  of  a  large  N.-Westerly  ex- 
tension of  France^  Holland  and  Denmark :  finally,  the  climate  again 
became  temperate.  Thus  there  were  in  Britain  two  'glacial'  periods, 
and  an  intervening  warmer  'inter-glacial'  period.  Similar  dimatal 
changes  took  place  in  what  is  now  the  Continent  of  Europe :  in  the  N. 
and  central  parts  there  are  still  numeroas  marks  of  the  former  presence 
of  glaciers. 

Indubitable  traces  of  man  first  become  abundant  in  the  later 
Pleistoeme  period^  On  the  slopes  of  river-valleys  such  as  those  of  the 
Ouse  or  the  Somme,  50  or  100  ft  above  the  present  river-banks,  there 
are  beds  of  what  is  called  drift-gravel,  deposited  by  the  river  when 
it  flowed  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  does  at  present;  and 
in  this  drift-gravel,  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  various  extinct 
mammals,  have  been  found  numerous  rude  implements  of  flint  chipped 
by  the  hands  of  men,  sometimes  into  flakes,  sometimes  into  pear- 
shaped,  or  pointed,  hatchets,  or  scrapers*.  Geology  shews  that  these 
drift-gravels  were  deposited  during  the  middle  and  later  Pleistocene 
period.  The  animals  with  whose  remains  these  implements  are  found 
appear  to  shew  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  man  was  pre-glacial 
and  inter-glacial  (Le.  that  he  advanced  from  the  S.  northwards  in  the 
warmer  inter-glacial  periods  mentioned  above),  but  that  in  England* 
at  least  N.  of  the  Thames,  he  was  only  post-glacial  (i.e.  that  he 
appeared  in  this  country  only  after  the  ice  had  finally  left  it).  And 
so  in  this  remote  age,  palaeolithic  man^  or  the  '  river-drift  hunter,'  as 
he  has  been  called,  lived  a  rude  hunter's  life  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Thames,  side  by  side  with  vast  herds  of  reindeer,  bisons,  horses,  and 
uri,  the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  lion,  and  many  other  creatures,  now  entirely  unknown  in  this 

*  Some  authorities  (among  whom  was  Sir  J.  Prestwioh)  think  that  traoes  of  a 
jet  earlier  race  of  men  have  been  found  in  the  'eolitbe/  or  flints,  very  rude  in  shape, 
and  but  slightly  chipped,  occurring  in  older  gravels  and  at  yet  higher  levels.  Others, 
however,  maintain  these  to  be  natural  forms. 

*  On  the  question  whetiier  these  are  reaUy  implements  of  human  workmanship, 
see  Lord  Ayebury  (Su:  J.  Lubbock),  Prehistoric  Timet,  ed.  6  (1900),  p.  828.  No 
geologist  doubts  that  they  are.  Similar  implements  are  made  at  tne  present  day 
by  savages  sneh  as  the  native  Australians  (Tylor,  Anthropology,  p.  186)  and 
Tasmanians  (Eeane,  p.  293).  For  further  particulars  on  the  subject,  see  Sir 
J.  Evans,  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Oreat  Britain* 
(1897),  (on  their  antiquity,  pp.  703—9).  In  one  of  the  gaUeries  of  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  a  large  collection  of  these  implements,  both  of  the  earlier  and 
later  Stone  age,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  chronologically :  see  descriptions,  with 
illastrations,  in  the  shilling  QiUde  to  these  antiquities  (1902). 
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island'.  And  there  is  evidence  that  he  lived  under  similar  conditions 
in  other  parts  of  central  and  southern  England,  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  In  particular,  in  a  cave  in  Dordogne, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vez^re,  a  little  K  of  Bordeaux,  there  has  been 
found  the  drawing  of  a  mammoth — a  huge  kind  of  elephant^  which  has 
left  many  remains  of  itself,  but  has  now  been  long  extinct — ^incised  by 
human  hands  upon  a  piece  of  its  own  ivory,  which  must  date  from  the 
same  period*.  Marks  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the  same  age  have 
also  been  found  in  Africa,  Palestine,  and  India:  the  difiusion  of  the 
same  stage  of  culture  over  countries  so  widely  separated  from  each 
other  is  an  indication  that  it  must  have  been  of  long  duration*. 

Whether,  however,  even  palaeolithic  man  is  rightly  termed  'primitive'  is 
doubted  by  Dr  Tylor.  '  The  life  which  the  men  of  the  mammoth-period  most 
have  led  at  Abbeville  or  Torquay,  shews  on  the  hce  of  it  reasons  against  its 
being  man's  primitive  lifa  These  old  stone-age  men  are  more  likely  to  have 
been  tribes  whose  ancestors  while  living  under  a  milder  dimate  gained  some 
rude  skill  in  the  arts  of  procuring  food  and  defending  themselves,  so  that 
afterwards  they  were  able  by  a  hard  struggle  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
harsh  weather  and  fierce  beasts  of  the  Quatemaiy  period'  (Anthropology, 
p.  33). 

In  the  later  part  of  the  palaeolithic  period,  a  somewhat  higher 
stage  of  culture  appears,  represented  by  the  Cfave  man^  belonging,  it 
may  be,  to  another  race,  perhaps  (Dawkins)  allied  to  the  Eskimos. 
Relics  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Gave  man  are  found,  for  instance,  in 
caves  in  a  valley  between  Derby  and  Nottingham,  in  Kent's  Hole,  near 
Torquay,  and  in  different  parts  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  &c. 
Improved  flint  implements,  bone  needles  and  awls,  harpoon  heads  of 
anUer,  and  especially  drawings  of  horses,  reindeer,  and  other  A-niTni^li^^ 
testify  to  the  advance  in  culture  of  the  Gave  man,  as  compared  with 
the  river-drift  hunter  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  palaeolithic  age\ 

The  Pleistocene  period,  says  Mr  Dawkins,  was  of  'vast  duration'; 
and  the  river-drift  man  '  probably  lived  for  countless  generations  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gave-men,  and  the  appearance  of  the  higher  culture ' 
(pp.  231,  233). 

The  'prehistoric'  period  is  marked  by  the  advent  of  neoUthic 
mofiy  i.e.  of  man  belonging  to  the  newer  stone  period,  in  which  his 
stone  implements  were   often  polished^  and  in  other  respects  also 

1  Dawkins,  pp.  137. 155  f.,  172  f.  " 

*  See  Dawkins,  p.  105 ;  Tyler,  p.  81 ;  IijeU,  Antiquity  of  Man,  ed.  4,  p.  189. 
s  Dawkins,  pp.  165—7, 172  f. 

*  On  PalaeoUtbio  man,  aee  also  Keane,  eh.  t.  (with  iUastrations). 
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display  a  higher  type  of  workmanship.  In  the  course  of  this  period, 
culture  considerably  adyanced :  the  soil  was  cnltiyated,  animals  were 
domesticated,  wood  was  cat  with  stone  axes  fixed  in  wooden  handles, 
spears,  arrows,  &e.  were  manu&ctared,  and  clay  was  moulded  into 
rude  cups  and  other  vessels :  the  dead  began  also  now  to  be  buried  in 
barrows  or  cairns.  It  is  to  this  period  that  at  least  the  earlier  of  the 
£unous  pile-dwellings,  constructed  in  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  belong  : 
the  inhabitants  of  these  lake-Tillages  cultivated  many  seeds  and  fruits 
Guniliar  to  ourselves.  The  neolithic  men  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
a  different  race  from  their  predecessors,  the  Gave  men,  and  entered 
Europe^  it  is  generally  agreed,  from  the  East  or  SoutL  The  duration 
of  the  neolithic  civilization  varied  in  different  countries :  it  main- 
tained itself  for  instance,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  long  after  it 
had  yielded  to  a  higher  culture  in  GFreece  and  Italy,  and  also,  it  may 
be  added,  till  long  after  highly  organized  empires  had  been  established 
in  ^gypt  and  Babylonia^ 

The  neolithic  period  was  followed  by  the  Bronze  age,  daring  which 
iron  either  was  not  known,  or  could  not  be  worked,  and  when  all 
weapons  and  cutting  instruments  were  made  of  bronze, — the  only  other 
metal  known  being  gold,  which  was  used  for  ornaments.  Most  nations 
have  passed  through  a  Bronze  age,  though  not  all  at  the  same  time : 
the  Spaniards,  for  instance,  when  they  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru, 
found  the  natives  working  in  bronze  with  some  skill,  but  knowing 
nothing  of  iron. 

The  Bronze  age  was  succeeded  by  the  Iran  age,  which  began  with 
the  first  introduction  of  iron  for  the  manu£su;ture  of  weapons  and 
cutting  instruments,  and  which  has  continued, — with  of  course  inmiense 
developments  in  every  direction, — to  the  present  day. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  beta  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  point  can  hardly  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words 
of  Dr  Tylor:  *It  is  true  that  man  reaches  back  comparatively  littie 
way  into  the  immense  lapse  of  geological  time.  Yet  his  first  appear- 
ance on  earth  goes  back  to  an  age  compared  with  which  the  ancients, 
as  we  call  them,  are  but  modems.  The  few  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history  only  take  us  back  to  a  prehistoric  period  of  untold  length, 
during  which  took  place  the  primary  distribution  of  mankind  over  the 
earth  and  the  development  of  the  great  races,  the  formation  of  speech 
and  the  settiement  of  the  great  fsunilies  of  language,  and  the  growth  of 

^  On  Keolithio  nuui«  oomp.  alio  Keane,  eh.  vu 
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culture  up  to  the  levels  of  the  old  world  nations  of  the  East^  the  fore- 
runners and  founders  of  modem  civilized  life^' 

In  what  lights  then,  in  view  of  this  conclusion,  are  we  to  view  the 
representation  contained  in  the  early  chapters  of  (Genesis  ?  The  &ct8 
cannot  be  denied :  yet  the  narrative  of  Genesis  takes  no  account  of 
them,  and,  indeed,  leaves  no  room  for  them.  The  great  antiquity  of 
man,  the  stages  of  culture  through  which  he  passed  (comp.  the  note 
on  iv.  17 — 24),  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  human  species,  with 
strongly  marked  racial  differences,  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  are 
all  alike  unexplained,  and  inexplicable,  upon  the  historical  system  of 
Gen.  L — ^xi.  No  doubt,  Gen.  z.  and  xi.  1 — 9  explain  osUnsibliy  the 
distribution  of  man  *  over  the  £su)e  of  the  whole  earth ' ;  but  after  what 
has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  do  not  do  so  in  reality:  the 
dispersion  is  placed  too  late  to  account  for  the  known  tsx^A  respecting 
both  the  distribution  of  man  and  the  diversity  of  races.  To  say  that 
the  Biblical  writers  spoke  only  of  the  nations  of  whom  th^  knew  is 
of  course  true:  but  the  admission  deprives  their  statements  of  all 
historical  or  scientific  value:  'palaeolithic'  and  'neolithic'  man,  and 
the  various  distinct  races  inhabiting  Central  and  Eastern  Asia^ 
Australia,  America,  &c.,  all  existed ;  and  any  explanation,  purporting 
to  account  for  the  populations  of  the  earth,  and  the  diversity  of 
languages  spoken  by  them,  must  take  cognizance  of  them.  An  ex- 
planation not  taking  account  of  the  facts  to  be  explained  can  be  no 
historically  true  account  either  of  the  diffusion  of  mankind,  or  of  the 
origin  of  different  races.  We  are  forced  therefore  to  the  conclusion 
that  though,  as  may  be  safely  assumed,  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  report  faithfully  what  woe  currently 
«  believed  among  the  Hebrews  respecting  the  early  history  of  mankind,  at 
the  same  time,  as  is  shewn  in  the  notes,  making  their  narratives  the 
vehicle  of  many  moral  and  spiritual  lessons,  yet  there  was  much  which 
they  did  not  know,  and  could  not  take  cognizance  qf:  these  chapters, 
consequently,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  incomparable  as  they  are  in 
other  respects,  contain  no  account  of  the  real  beginnings  either  of  the 
earth  itself,  or  of  man  and  human  civilization  upon  it'. 

^  Anthropology,  p.  84. 

*  Mr  Capron  (Conflict  of  Truth,  270 — 85)  has  deyised  an  extraordinaiy  method 
(ot  below,  p.  24  n.)  for  *  reoonoiling*  the  great  antiquity  of  man  with  the  ■tatementi 
of  Genesis:  man,  he  supposes,  may  have  existed  long  before  as  a  natwral  being; 
Genesis  describes  only  his  eleration  into  a  spiritual  being  by  the  snper-adding  of 
spiritual  faculties.  But  it  is  surely  the  intention  of  Genesis  to  deeeribe  both  the 
heginningt  of  man,  and  also  his  beginnings  as  a  eompUts  Uing;  one  ean  hanUj 
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6.    Tie  patriarchal  period  (ehs.  aii. — £.). 

It  remains  to  consider  the  historical  character  of  Gen.  zii. — ^L,  the 
narratiyes  of  the  patriarchal  period.  Here  it  most  at  the  outset  be 
firanUy  admitted  that  these  narratives  do  not  satisfy  the  primary 
condition  which  every  first-dass  historical  authority  must  satisfy :  they 
are  fid  eontempcrary  (or  nearly  so)  with  ths  events  which  they  purport 
to  relate :  even  if  Moses  were  their  author,  he  lived  many  centuries 
after  Abraham — according  to  Ussher's  chronology  400  years,  in  reality 
(p.  xxiz), — ^if  we  adopt  for  Abraham's  date  the  only  fixed  datum  that 
we  possess,  the  synchronism  with  Qammurabi  (p.  156), — 900  or 
1000  years ;  and  upon  the  critical  view  of  the  date  of  these  narratives, 
the  interval  is  of  course  still  greater, — ^in  &ct,  between  Abraham 
and  J,  something  like  1300  years.  The  supposition  that  the  writer 
(or  writers)  of  Genesis  may  have  based  his  (or  their)  narratives  upon 
written  documents,  contemporary  with  the  events  described,  does  not 
alter  the  case:  there  is  no  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  that  such 
documents  were  actually  used  as  the  basis  of  the  narrative ;  and  upon 
a  mere  hypothesis,  for  the  truth  of  which  no  positive  grounds  can  be 
alleged,  and  which  therefore  may  or  may  not  be  true,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  no  further  conclusions  of  any  value  can  be  built.  It  is 
not  denied  that  the  patriarchs  possessed  the  art  of  writing ;  but  the 
admission  of  the  fact  leads  practically  to  no  consequences ;  for  we  do 
not  know  what  they  wrote,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  left  any 
written  materials  whatever  behind  them. 

These  fEu^ts,  it  is  evident,  must  seriously  diminish  the  confidence 
which  we  might  otherwise  feel  as  regards  the  historical  character  of  the 
patriarchal  narratives.  A  narrative  committed  to  writing  for  the  first 
time,  so  £skr  as  we  know,  1000  years  or  more  after  the  events  related 
in  it  occurred,  would  be  regarded  under  ordinary  circumstances  as 
destitute  of  historical  value ;  we  could  have  no  guarantee  that  during 
such  a  long  period  of  oral  transmission  it  had  not  in  many  details 
become  materially  modified, — sometimes  accidentally,  through  fidlure 
of  memory,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  intentionally,  by  the  addition,  for 
instance,  of  embellishing  traits.  Are  there  however  any  considerations 
which  might  tend  to  modify  this  unfavourable  conclusion  in  the  case 

believe  one*i  eyes  when  one  reads  (p.  2179)  that  human  nature  is  to  be  divided  into 
fonr  parts,  and  that  Qen.  ii.  describes  the  beginning  of  two  of  these  (material  form 
and  vitality),  and  Gten.  i.  the  beginning  of  the  other  two  (intelleetnality  and 
spirituality)  1  The  explanation  of  the  Fail,  proffered  on  p.  821  if.,  is  not  less  oat  of 
the  question.  Beoonoiliations  of  the  Bible  with  idenoe  which  depend  npon  foreed 
exegesis  can  never  be  sound  ones. 

D.  0 
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of  the  patriarchal  nairatiyes  of  Genesis  ?  We  can  never  indeed  regard 
them  as  historical  authorities  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word :  but 
that^  be  it  observed,  is  a  claim  which  they  never  make  themselves; 
th^  nowhere  claim,  even  indirectly,  to  be  the  work  of  eye-witnesses ; 
and  there  may  be  circumstances  connected  with  them  which  may  at 
least  shew  the  position  to  be  a  tenable  one  that,  though  they  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with,  for  example,  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
their  contents  are  nevertheless  substcmtiaUy  authentic. 

1.  In  nations  possessing  no  written  records,  the  memory  is  more 
exercised,  and  more  tenacious  than  it  is  with  us ;  and  popular  stories 
once  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  nation  may  have  been  transmitted 
substantiaDy  unaltered,  from  father  to  son,  for  many  generations.  The 
tenacity  of  the  memory,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greater  than  we 
can  readily  imagine;  and  there  are  many  surprising  instances  on  record 
of  its  power  ^  And  the  memory  might  be  expected  to  be  exceptionally 
tenacious,  in  the  case  of  national  records,  or  accounts  of  ancient 
worthies  whose  memories  were  cherished  on  the  part  of  a  nation, 
which  held  itself  aloof  from  its  neighbours,  and  was  proud  of  its 
ancestry. 

2.  The  critical  analysis  of  Genesis  furnishes  an  argument  of  some 
weight  in  &vour  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative. 
Disregarding  P  (which  appears  not  only  to  contain  in  parts  artificial 
dements,  but  also  to  be  later  than  the  other  sources,  so  that  by  the 
side  of  J  and  E  it  can  hardly  claim  to  represent  an  independent 
tradition),  we  have  two  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  period,  one 
written,  in  all  probability,  in  Judah,  the  other  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom ;  and  these,  though  they  exhibit  discrepancies  in  detail,  still 
on  the  whole  agree :  though  they  may  contain,  for  instance,  divergent 
representations  of  the  same  events,  they  do  not  present  two  entirely 
contradictory  traditions ;  in  other*  words,  they  shew  that  on  the  whole 
the  traditions  current  in  the  N.  and  S.  Kingdoms  agreed  with  one 
another.    They  thus  bear  witness  to  the  existence  in  ancient  Israel  of 

n  a  'firm  nucleus  of  consistent  tradition'  (Kittel).     'The  value  of  this 
nucleus  is  by  no  means  small,  for  it  supplies  the  fundamental  condition 

^  'One  of  the  moet  noted  Bawii  [reciten],  Hammad  by  name,  ia  said  to  have 
been  able  to  recite  8000  long  poems,  all  of  the  time  before  Mohammed' 
(A.  B.  Davidaon,  BibU  and  Literary  Euay$,  1902,  p.  268).  Bee  also  Grote, 
Hitt.  ofOreeeBt  i.  526— SO,  582  n.  (ed.  1862), — ^with  reference  to  the  oral  presenration 
of  the  Homeric  poemi;  and  Max  Mttller,  Hibbert  Lecturu  (1878),  158, 156  f.,  on  the 
Ofil  presenration  of  the  Big-Veda. 
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of  a  real  history.  If  the  traditions  were  confdsedly  intermixed,  this 
would  stamp  them  as  arbitrary  creations,  or  the  products  of  popular 
fimcy-  Their  not  being  so,  though  &r  fiom  proving  them  positivdy  to 
be  historical,  justifies  the  presumption  that  we  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
finding  a  historic  core  in  the  patriarchal  narratives'.' 

8.  The  patriarchal  narratives  are  marked  by  great  sobriety  of 
statement  and  representation.  There  are  no  incredible  marvels,  no 
fimtastic  extravagances,  no  surprising  miracles :  the  miraculous  hardly 
extends  beyond  manifestations  and  communications  of  the  Deity  to  the 
earlier  patriarchs,  and  in  the  case  of  Joseph  there  are  not  even  these ; 
the  events  of  his  life  move  on  by  the  orderly  sequence  of  natural  cause 
and  efifect.  There  is  also  great  moderation  in  the  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  patriarchs.  Only  once,  in  a  narrative  taken  evidentiy 
firom  a  special  source  (ch.  xiv.),  is  Abraham  represented  as  gaining 
successes  in  war ;  only  once  also  (ch.  xxxiv. ;  cf.  xlviiL  22)  does  Jacob 
come  into  hostile  collision  with  the  native  Ganaanites :  elsewhere,  the 
patriarchs  live  peaceful,  quiet  lives,  neither  claiming  nor  exercising 
any  superiority  over  the  native  princes ;  and  sometimes  even  rebuked 
by  them  for  their  moral  weakness.  There  is  also  another  consideration, 
of  considerable  weighty  urged  by  Ewald.  'Ewald  reminds  us,'  says 
Eittel,  'that  whilst  all  the  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  the 
Divine  purpose  that  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  shall  provision- 
ally take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  are  never  represented 
as  actually  possessing  the  whole.  They  confine  themselves  to  particular 
small  districts  in  the  South  (Abraham  and  Isaac)  and  centre  (Jacob)  of 
Canaan,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  of  minor  importance.  If  the 
patriarchs  had  never  actually  lived  in  Canaan,  if  their  abode  there  and 
their  very  personality  had  belonged  merely  to  the  realm  of  legend,  it 
might  have  been  confidentiy  expected  that  the  later  legend  would  have 
provided  a  firmer  and  more  lasting  foundation  for  the  Israelites'  claim 
to  the  whole  land  than  this  mere  partial  possession  by  their  fiithers'.' 
The  moderation  of  the  prophetic  outiooks  (ch.  xii.  2 — 8,  &c)  into  the 
future  fortunes  of  Abraham's  descendants,  at  least  in  J  and  E^ — ^for 
only  P  (see  on  xvii.  6)  speaks  of  'kings'  to  be  sprung  firom  him, — 
might  be  taken  also  as  an  indication  that  these  narrators  were  keeping 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  a  tradition  which  they  had  received, 
rather  than  fireely  creating  ideal  pictures  of  their  own. 

>  Sttd,  Otieh.  der  HeMUr  (1888),  1. 152  (Eng.  tr.  1. 168). 

>  Kittel,  z.  154  (Eng.  tr.  1. 170 1).    See  Ewald,  Hitt.  l  806  C 
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4.  Do  the  patriarchal  nariatiyes  contain  intrinsic  historical  im- 
pEobabilities  7  or,  in  other  words,  is  there  anything  intrinsically 
improbable  in  the  liyes  of  the  several  patriarchs,  and  the  vicissitades 
through  which  they  personally  pass?  In  considering  this  question  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  different  sources  of  which  tiiese 
narratiyes  are  composed.  Though  particular  details  in  them  may  be 
improbable  (e.g.  xiz.  81  ff.)i  and  though  the  representation  may  in 
parts  be  coloured  by  the  religious  and  other  associations  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  written  (cfl  p.  lyiii  S,),  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
biographies  of  the  first  three  patriarchs,  as  told  in  J  and  E,  are, 
I  speaking  generally,  historically  improbable :  the  moyements,  and  per- 
sonal liyes,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are,  taken  on  the  whole, 
credible.  It  is  true,  the  chronology  of  Genesis  cannot,  as  it  stands,  be 
maintained  (see  p.  zzz) ;  but  the  inconsistencies  in  it  arise  out  of  the 
combination  of  J£  with  P;  and  the  critical  conclusion  that  the 
narratiye  of  P  was  originally  entirely  distinct  firom  that  of  JE,  and 
that  its  chronology  is  artificial  and  late,  leaves  the  narratives  of  J  and 
E  firee  firom  difficulty  upon  this  score.  Chapter  ziv.  belongs  to  a 
special  source ;  so  that^  whatever  verdict  be  ultimately  passed  upon  it» 
our  estimate  of  J  and  E  would  remain  unaffected. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  parts  of  J  and  E  we  have  what  seem  to 
be  different  versions  of  the  same  occurrence ;  but  this  is  a  fact  not  in- 
consistent with  the  general  historical  character  of  the  narrative  as  a 
whole.  Only  the  Joseph-narratives  stand  in  some  respects  in  a  position 
by  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  improba- 
bilities attach  to  some  of  the  details  of  these  narratives,  especially 
(p.  Iz)  to  some  of  those  relating  to  the  fiimine :  but  these,  again,  do 
notTaffect  the  iubstance  of  the  narratives.  It  also  might  be  felt  by 
some  that  the  Joseph-narratives  contain  more  dramatic  situations  than 
are  likely  to  have  happened  in  real  life :  both  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
pass  through  a  series  of  crises  and  adventures,  any  one  of  which  might 
easily  have  closed  the  drama^  though  all,  in  fact^  lead  on  happily  to 
the  final  dSnoSmeni.  On  the  other  hand,  truth  is  proverbially  stranger 
than  fiction ;  and  Joseph's  biography  may  not  have  been  moi^jremarkable 
than  many  other  biographies  in  history.  The  cKangesJn  Joseph's 
fortunes  are  of  a  kind  quite  natural  in  Orientakcouptries :  in  the  general 
£act  of  a  foreigner,  by  a  happy  stroke  of  cleverness,  winning  the  fsivour 
of  an  Eastern  despot^  and  rising  in  consequence  to  high  power,  there 
is  nothing  unprecedented ;  and  in  the  case  of  IJgypt  in  particular  the 
monuments  supply  examples  of  foreigners  attaining  to  positions  of 
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political  distmctioD  (see  p.  344).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
biography  is  in  itself  entirely  free  from  anything  which  would  tempt  a 
reader  to  regard  it  as  legendary :  no  Deia  ex  machind  appears  at  any  ^ 
point  of  it ;  if  the  hand  of  Ood  is  an  oyermling  power  in  the  back- 
ground, human  motives  and  human  actions  are  the  only  overt  agencies 
by  which  the  web  of  incident  is  woven.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Joseph-narratives  are  plainly  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
hand,  but  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  committed  to  writing  many 
hundred  years  afterwards,  these  considerations  afford  no  guarantee  of 
their  being  a  Uteral  record  of  the  fS&cts ;  particular  episodes  or  details 
may,  for  instance,  have  been  added  during  the  centuries  of  oral 
transmission :  but  they  do  supply  reasonable  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  narratives  are  in  iubstance  historical  ' 

5.  As  WeUhausen  has  observed,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  to 
Moses  Jehovah  was  the  Ood  of  Israel,  and  Israel  the  people  of  Jehovah*; 
and  also  that  this  truth,  though  it  assumed  in  Moses'  hands  a  new 
national  significance,  was  not  promulgated  by  him  for  the  first  time\ 
'The  religious  position  of  Moses  stands  before  us  unsupported  and 
incomprehensible  unless  we  believe  the  tradition  (Ex.  iiL  13  E)  that 
he  appealed  to  the  Ood  of  their  fiithers.  Moses  would  hardly  have 
made  his  way  amongst  the  people,  if  he  had  come  in  the  name  of  a 
strange  and  hitherto  unknown  god.  But  he  might  reasonably  hope  for 
success,  if  a  fr^sh  revelation  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Ood  of 
Abraham,  who  was  still  worshipped  in  some  circles  and  still  lived  in 
the  memory  of  the  people.'  We  may  also  ask,  Why,  unless  there  had 
been  positive  historical  recollections  forbidding  it  to  do  so,  did  not 
Israelite  tradition  concentrate  all  the  glory  of  founding  the  national 
Church  and  State  upon  Moses  ?  If,  in  spite  of  the  great  deliverance 
undoubtedly  achieved  by  Moses,  Israelitish  tradition  nevertheless  goes  ^ 
back  beyond  Moses,  and  finds  in  the  patriarchs  the  first  roots  not  only 
of  the  possession  of  the  land,  but  also  of  the  people's  higher  worship  of 
Ood,  this  can  only  be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that 
memory  had  retained  a  hold  of  the  actual  course  of  events'. 

^  WellbanBen,  HUU  oflwr.  488. 

*  With  this  paragraph,  eomp.  Kittel,  p.  174.  The  ondeveloped  character  of  the 
patritt^'  religiooB  beUefit— their  childlike  attitude  towards  God,  for  instance,  the 
fireedom  and  familiarity  with  which  they  are  represented  as  approaching  Him,  their 
abeence  (tiU  xzzix.  9)  of  a  clear  sense  of  sin,  or  of  the  need  of  penitence,  and  the 
fsct  that  snch  truths  as  the  unity  of  God,  the  love  of  God  to  man  and  of  man  to 
Ood,  and  the  holiness  of  Ood,  though  throughout  implied,  are  not  explicitly  taught 
—has  also  been  pointed  to  (Watdon,  The  Book  Qeneiit  a  Vnu  Hittary,  1892, 
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These  are  virtually  all  the  considerations  of  any  weight  which 
(apart  fiom  theological  grounds)  can  be  alleged  in  fiskyour  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  patriarchal  nairatiyes.  Probabilities  of 
greater  or  less  weight  may  be  adduced :  but  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, it  is  impossible  to  do  more^  The  case  would  of  course  be 
different^  if  there  existed  contemporary  monumental  corroboration  of 
any  of  the  events  mentioned  in  Genesis.  But  unfortunately  no  such 
corroboration  has  at  present  been  discovered.  With  the  exception  of 
the  statement  on  the  stel&  of  Merenptah  that '  Israel  is  desolated,' — 
which  may  indeed  be  the  'Egyptian  version'  of  the  Exodus,  but  certainly 
does  not  'confirm'  the  Hebrew  account  of  it^ — ^the  firzi  event  con- 
nected with  Israel  or  its  ancestors  which  the  inscriptions  mention  or 
attest  is  Shishak's  invasion  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Behoboam,  and 
the  firzt  Israelites  whom  they  specify  by  name  are  Omri  and  his  son 
Ahab*.  Upon  the  history  and  civilization  of  Babylonia,  ^gypt^  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  other  countries,  including  Palestine,  in  the 
centuries  before  Moses,  the  monuments  have  indeed  shed  an  abundant 
and  most  welcome  light;  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
sufficientiy  specific  to  establish,  even  indirectiy  or  inferentially,  the 
historicity  of  the  patriarchs  themselves.  Thus  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions, recentiy  discovered,  have  shewn  that  there  were  Amorite  settiers 
in  Babylonia,  in,  or  shortiy  after,  the  age  of  Hammurabi,  and  that 
persons  bearing  Semitic  names  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  those  of 
some  of  the  patriarchs  were  resident  there  in  the  same  age :  but  these 
facts,  interesting  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  obviously  no  corro- 
boration of  the  statements  that  the  paHiculaur  person  called  Abraham 
lived  in  Ur  and  migrated  thence  to  ^aran  and  afterwards  to  Canaan, 
as  narrated  in  Oen.  xi.  28,  31. 

On  the '  Amorite  quarter'  in  Sippar  (80  m.  NW.  of  Babylon),  in  the  reign 
of  Ammi-Eadaga,  the  fourth  suocesior  of  QammurabI,  tee  the  footnote^  pi  142; 
and  on  the  mention  of  Amorites  in  Bab.  contract^ablets  of  the  same  age^ 
Pmchea,  OT.  in  the  light  qfths  reeordi  qfAa.  and  Bab.  (1902),  167, 170.  On 
a  contract-tablet  of  the  reign  of  Abil-Sin,  the  second  predeccifor  of  ^ammurabi, 

p.  105  if.),  as  tending  to  establiih  the  hiitorioal  eharaoter  of  the  patriarehal 
narratiTei,  at  least  of  J  and  E.  Jost  at  Dr  Wation'i  eharaeteriaationi  are, 
however,  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  his  argoment  proTes  more  thkn  that  these 
narratiTes  roadbed  their  present  form  at  thB  time  sopposed  by  critics  (p.  xvi), 
which,  it  wiU  be  rememberad,  was  before  the  aoe  at  which  the  canonical  prophets, 
Amos,  Hosea  Ac,  began  to  emphasise  and  dsTelopo  beliefii  and  truths  such  as  those 
referred  to. 

1  Of.  Kittel's  Bab.  Exeavatiom  €md  Earl^  BibU  HUtory  (1903),  p.  87. 

'  See  Ho^urth's  Autharitp  and  Arehatologff,  ppu  87  L,  89,  98. 
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a  witnesB  is  mentioned  bearing  a  name  almost  tbe  same  as  Abram,  Tiz.  ^ 
Abi-ramUf  who  is  described  ftirther  as  the  fiither  of  Sha-amorri,  '(the  man) 
of  the  Amorite  god^' ;  and  in  other  contract-tablets  of  the  same  period  there 
oocor  the  names  Ya^t^  (•Jacob),  and  Ya^fpub-ilu  (i-Jacob-el)^  as  well  as  * 
others  of  Heb.  or  Oanaanite  form ;  according  to  Sayce,  also,  the  name  Ishmael 
oocors  on  a  marble  slab  from  Sippar,  whidi  is  as  early  as  about  4000  B.a  The 
persons  bearing  these  names  appear  to  possess  all  the  rights  and  jHrivileges  of 
Babylonian  citizens*.  The  names  are  interesting  as  testifying  to  the  inter- 
comse  between  Babylonia  and  the  West  at  this  early  date^  and  also  as  shewing 
that  persons  of  apparently  either  Hebrew  or  Canaanite  extraction  were  settled 
then  in  Babylonia,  bat  they  obrioasly  prove  nothing  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  Abraham  or  the  other  patriarchs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  proper  name— if  not  three  proper  names— com- 
ponndedy  apparently,  with  the  Divine  name,  Tahweh,  has  been  found  recently, 
dating  from  the  period  of  QammurabL  The  writer  of  a  letter  now  in  the  British 
Museum  bears  the  name  Ya-u-um^ilu^  the  other  names  are  Ya^-ve-ilu 
and  Ya-VB-ilUf—M  apparently  meaning  'Tah  is  God'  (»' Joel,'  at  least  as 
usually  explained).  The  names  are  not  Babylonian,  and  must  therefore  have 
bebnged  to  foreigners, — ^whether  Canaanites,  or  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews. 
See  Bayce^  Exp,  Timet^  Aug.  1898,  pi  622,  Reliff.  qf  Ane.  Eg.  and  Bab. 
(1902),  484—7,  Delltzsch,  Bdbd  und  BiM  (1902),  46  £  (Eng.  tr.  71,  and  esp. 
133 — 141).  The  names  are  at  present,  however,  too  isolated  for  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  them  with  any  confidence:  though  they  might,  for  instance^ 
indicate  that  the  Heb.  *  Tahweh '  was  already  worshipped,  they  still  would  not 
tell  us  what  character  or  attributes  were  associated  with  him.  Mr  0.  EL  W. 
Johns,  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  permits  me  to  add,  *  The  reading  of  the 
names  has  been  questioned  without  sufficient  ground.  The  interpretation 
is  open  to  question,  as  YaC^lu  or  Ya^v&^u  may  mean  '*  God  is,  or  does, 
something"'  (see  further  his  art  in  the  ExpaUar,  Oct  1903,  p.  289  ffl;  and 
ct  KA  T}  468  n.)L 

The  monuments,  again,  as  is  pointed  out  on  p.  172  £,  though  they 
have  thrown  wim  light  on  the  kings'  names  mentioned  in  Oen.  ziv.  1, 
and  have  shewn  tiiat  it  would  be  no  impossibility  for  a  Babylonian  or 
Elamite  king  of  the  23rd  cent  B.a  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  £Bff  West^  make  no  mention  of  the  particular  expedition  recorded 
in  Gren.  xiy. :  they  consequently  furnish  no  independent  corroboration 
of  it;  nor  do  they  contribute  anything  to  neutralize  the  improbabilities 
which,  righUy  or  wrongly,  have  been  supposed  to  attach  to  details  of 
it  (p.  171  £).    They  thus  £eJ1  fax  short  of  demonstrating  its  historical 

^  Abu^amu  itself  {ssAkram),  *the  father  is  exalted*  (of.  on  zriL  6),  if  found  ai 
the  name  of  the  Ass.  offioial  who  gave  his  name  to  the  fifth  year  of  Esarly  addon 
(B.a  677) :  Pinches,  p.  148;  KAT.^  p.  479 ;  KAT.*  p.  482. 

'  A  name  of  the  same  form  as  Iskmael,  'Hay  God  heart'  Jerahmeel,  'Hay  God 
be  compassionate  r  Ae.:  of.  pp.  183,  295. 

*  Puiches,  pp.  148, 157,  183,  248;  Sayoe,  Bdbyloniam  and  Aayriant,  pp.  187— 
190. 
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diancter'.  And  still  less  do  they  demonstrate  that  the  rSb  attribated 
to  Abraham  in  the  same  chapter  is  historical  The  evidence  for  both 
these  &cts  rests  at  present  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  itsel£  Upon  the  same  testimony  we  may  beliere  Melchiseddc 
to  have  been  a  historical  figare,  whose  memory  was  handed  down  by 
tradition :  but  no  evidence  of  the  fact  is  afforded  by  the  inscriptions 
(see  p.  167  f.). 

The  case  is  similar  in  the  later  parts  of  Gnosis.  The  aigoment 
which  has  been  advanced,  for  instance,  to  shew  that  the  narrative  of 
the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (cL  zziiL)  is  the  work  of  a 
contemporaiy  hand,  breaks  down  completely :  the  expressions  alleged 
in  proof  of  the  assertion  are  not  confined  to  the  age  of  Qammnrabi ; 
they  one  and  all  (see  p.  230)  occur,  in  some  cases  repeatedly,  in  the 
period  of  the  kings,  and  even  later :  they  oonsequentiy  furnish  no 
evidence  that  the  narrative  was  written  at  any  earlier  date.  There  is 
no  antecedent  reason  why  Abraham  should  not  have  purchased  a  plot 
of  ground  near  Hebron  from  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  place :  but 
to  suppose  that  this  is  proven,  or  even  made  probable,  by  archaeology, 
is  completely  to  misinterpret  the  evidence  which  it  furnishes.  As 
regards  the  Joseph-narratives,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  an 
Ilgyptian  colouring :  they  contain  many  allusions  to  Egyptian  usages 
and  institutions,  which  can  be  illustrated  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Moreover,  as  Eittel  has  pointed  out^  this  colouring  is  common 
to  both  J  and  E:  as  it  is  improbable  that  two  writen  would  have 
added  it  independentiy,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  inherent  in 
the  common  tradition  which  both  represent.  This  is  a  circumstance 
tending  to  shew  that  in  its  origin  the  Egyptian  element  was  consider- 
ably anterior  to  either  J  or  E^  and  increases  the  probability  that  it 
rests  ultimately  upon  a  foundation  in  fEu^t.  On  the  other  hand  the 
extent  of  the  Egyptian  colouring  of  these  narratives  must  not  be  over- 
estimated, nor  must  the  conclusions  drawn  fix)m  it  be  exaggerated. 
The  allusions  are  not  of  a  kind  to  prove  close  and  personal  cognizance 
of  the  facts  described:  institutions,  officials,  &c  are  described  in 
general  terms,  not  by  their  specific  Egyptian  names*.  Egypt^  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  not  &r  distant  from  Canaan;  and,  as  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  for  instance,  shew,  there  was  frequent  intercourse 

^  Mr  Grote  long  ago  pointed  out  the  falla^  of  argoing  that  beeaase  a  given 
jMTf  on  waa  historiotiJ,  therefore  a  partioalar  aotion  or  exploit  attributed  to  him  1^ 
tradition  was  hit torieal  likewise  {HUt,  of  Oreeee,  Part  z.,  oh.  xtIL,  ed.  1863,  yoL  z., 
p.  891 1,  wiUi  referenoe  to  legendary  exploits  attribated  to  Oharlemagne). 

*  Contrast  the  long  lists  of  specific  titles  in  Brogseh'i  AegyptologU,  pp.  206—282. 
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between  the  two  countries  daring  the  monarchy :  Isaiah,  in  the  single 
chapter  (ziz.)  which  he  devotes  to  Egypt^  shews  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country.  It  is  a  complete  illusion  to 
suppose  that  the  Joseph-narratiyes  can  be  shewn  by  archaeology  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  events  recorded\  or  (as  has  been  strangely 
suggested)  translated  from  a  hieratic  papyrus :  the  statement'  that  the 
Egypt  which  these  narratives  bring  before  us  is  in  particular  that  of 
the  Hyksos  age  is  destitute  of  foundation*. 

Among  the  names  of  the  places  in  Palestine  conquered  by  Thothmes  IIL 
of  the  18th  dynasty  (Petrie  and  Sayce,  B.a  1603—1449 ;  Budge,  e.  1688—1600), 
which  are  inscribed  on  the  pylons  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Karnak,  there  occur 

1  Notice  in  this  connexion  the  abeenoe  of  partieulan  in  the  narratiTe,  which  a 
contemporary  would  almost  natorally  mention,  sooh  as  the  personal  name  of  the 
Pharaoh,  and  the  place  in  Egypt  at  which  he  held  his  oonrt  The  names  Potiphar, 
Poti-phcra*,  i^aphenath-Pa'nea^  and  Asenath  ean  hardly  be  genuine  ancient 
names:  see  the  note  on  xli.  45. 

The  Hebrew  of  the  Joseph-narratives  is  perfectly  idiomatic  and  pure,  and  shews 
no  traces  whatever  of  having  been  translated  from  a  foreign  original.  It  contains 
(besides  proper  names)  four  or  five  Egyptian  words;  but  they  are  all  words  which 
were  naturalized  in  Hebrew;  they  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
consequently  a£Ford  no  clue  as  to  the  date  of  the  narratives  in  which  they  are  found. 
They  are  Pharaoh  (see  on  xii.  16);  y^dr,  xli.  1,  2, 8, 17, 18,  the  common  Heb.  name 
for  the  Nile  (Is.  vii.  18,  and  frequently);  5^fi,  *  reed-grass,'  xli.  2,  18  (also  Job 
viiL  11) ;  ihishf  *fine  linen,'  xli.  42  (also  ^x.  xxv.  4,  and  often  in  Ex.  xxvL — xxviii., 
XXXV. — xxxix.  [all  P],  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  18,  xxvii  7,  Prov.  xxxL  22);  perhap$  also 
tohar^  the  name  of  the  prison  into  which  Joseph  was  east  (see  on  xxxix.  IK)),  and 
harpummim,  'magicians'  (see  on  xli.  8);  and  poitihly  rabid,  'chain,'  xli.  42  and 
Ezek.  xvi.  11  (see  on  this  word  the  note  *  in  DB,  n*  775^:  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  it  is  really  Egyptian). 

>  Sayce,  EHH,  p.  90;  cf.  p.  93. 

'  Egyptian  institutions  were  of  great  fixity;  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these 
narratives  to  any  institution  or  custom  known  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Hyksos 
age,  and  not  to  occur  in  any  later  age.  Oomp.  the  judgment  of  Eben,  as  cited  in 
EncB.  XL  2594. 

Prof.  Sa^ce,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  he  comes  forward  ostensibly  as  an 
enemy  of  criticism,  nevertheless  makes  admissions  which  shew  that  he  recognizes 
many  of  its  conclusions  to  be  true.  Thus  he  not  onlv  asserts  the  oompUatoiy 
character  of  the  Pentateuch  {EHU.  129,  184,  203),'  but  in  Genesis  he  finds 
(p.  132  f.)  two  groups  of  narratives,  and  'two  Abrahams,'  the  one  'an  Abraham 
bom  in  one  of  the  centres  of  Babylonian  civilization,  who  is  an  ally  of  Amorite 
chieftains,  and  whom  the  Hittites  of  Hebron  address  as  a  "mighty  prince"'  [the 
Abraham  of  Gen.  xiv.  and  of  P],  the  otiier  'an  Abraham  of  the  Bedawin  camp-fire, 
a  nomad  whose  habits  are  those  of  the  rude  independence  of  the  desert,  whose  wife 
kneads  the  bread  while  he  himself  kills  the  oalf  with  which  his  guests  are  enter- 
tained*  [the  Abraham  of  J  and  E].  The  former  narrative  he  considers,  though 
upon  very  questionable  grounds,  to  have  been  based  upon  contemporary  dooxmients, 
the  latter  to  have  been  'like  the  tales  of  their  old  heroes  recounted  by  the  nomad 
Arabs  in  the  days  before  Islam  as  they  sat  at  night  round  thdr  camp-fires.  The 
details  and  spirit  'of  the  story  have  necessarily  caught  the  colour  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  have  passed'  (p.  62).  All  the  principal  details  of  tiie  patriarchs' 
lives  are  contained  in  J  and  £:  but  if  these  narratives  were  handed  down  for 
generations  by  'nomad  reciters'  round  their  camp-fires,  what  better  guarantee  of 
their  historiod  truth  do  we  possess  than  if  their  ntemory  had  been  preserved  in  the 
manner  supposed  above? 


■^^B^^^^""^^^^^^^^^^l^^i 
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(Nos.  78  and  102)  the  names  Y'^-^'&^ru  and  Y-ih-p-^&^ru ;  as  tlie  Egyptian  / 
itandfl  also  for  r,  these  names  would  represent  a  Oanaanitish  or  Hebrew 
Ya^cb^  and  Yothep^;  and  we  learn  consequently  that  places  bearing  these 
names^  existed  in  PalestiDo,  apparently  in  the  central  part^  in  the  16th  or 
15th  cent  B.a  The  name  Jacob  itself  is  thought  by  many  to  be  an  elliptical 
form  of  Jacobs*  i  but  whether  that  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
to  find  a  place-name,  including  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Jacobs  in  Palestine 
at  this  date.  But  the  information  which  the  name  brings  us  is  too  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  found  further  inferences  upon  it:  if  Jacob  was  a  historical  person, 
his  name  may  haye  clung  to  this  place  in  Palestine;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
name  may  haye  arisen  independently  of  the  patriarch  altogether,  in  which 
case  it  would  obviously  haye  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  he  was  a 
historical  person  or  not ;  there  are  also  other  conceiyable  ways  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  (whether  that  of  a  real  person  or  not)  might  haye  been 
connected  with  the  placei  In  Yoihep-e^  the  sibihmt  does  not  properly 
correspond  to  that  in  Joteph:  so  that  it  is  doubtful  here  whether  the  names 
are  really  the  sama  Howeyer,  W.  Max  Mdller  allows  the  identification  to  be 
'possible'^:  if  it  is  correct,  it  is  certainly  a  singular  coincidence  to  find  the 
names  of  both  patriarchs  embodied  m  place-names  in  Palestine,  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determiue  with  confidence  how  the  fact  is  to  bo  explained. 

In  lists  of  towns  in  Palestine  belonging  to  the  age  of  Seti  L  and  his 
successor,  Ramses  IL  (the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression),  mention  is  made  of  a 
'mountahi  of  User'  or  'Aser,'  between  Tyre  and  Shechem,  and  between 
Kadesh  (on  the  Orontes)  and  Megiddo,  and  approximately,  therefore^  in  the 
position  occupied  afterwards  by  the  tribe  of  Asher*.  W.  Max  MCJler,  Sayce, 
and  Hommel,  accordingly,  do  not  doubt  that  the  tribe  of  Asher,— or  at  least 
what  was  reckoned  afterwards  as  the  tribe  of  Asher, — was  settled  in  Palestine 
before  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  had  eyen  left  Egypt  The  statement  hardly 
has  a  bearing  on  the  historical  character  of  Jacob's  son  Asher;  though  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  it  should  ultimately  proye  that  the  number  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  (some  of  whom,  as  indiyiduals,  play  no  part  in  the  patriarchal 
narratiyes,  and  are  really  nothing  more  than  mere  names)  was  ardfidally 
raised  to  twelve,  because  there  were  in  historical  times  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  also  that  the  inunigration  of  the  entire  nation  into  danaan  was  accom- 
plished in  reality  a  good  deal  more  gradually  than  is  represented  as  having 
been  the  case  in  Nu.  xxxiL,  Dt  i.— iii.,  and  Joshua  i.— xiL 

^  Of.  for  the  form  (compounded  with  El,  *Ood')  the  plaoe-names  JeMre'el^ 
JaXmeUl,  Jos.  xv.  11  {szJabtuh,  2  Gh.  xzri.  6),  Jiphtaft-el,  Jot.  xiz.  14,  27,  *God 
sows,  buildfl^  opens,'  respectively;  see  also  Gray,  Heb,  Pr»  Namei,  214  f. 

*  W.  Max  MfUler,  Aiien  ti.  Europa  naeh  AltdgypU  Denkm&lem  (1898),  pp.  159, 
161  f . 

*  In  whioh  ease,  *il  would  be  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  the  real  meaning  of 
the  name  would  be  May  Ood  follow  (or  ieareh  out)!  or  May  Ood  reward!  or  Maf 
Ood  overreaeh  (bo.  our  foei)/— according  as  the  sense  of  the  root  in  Aramaio,  Arabic, 
or  Hebrew  be  adopted. 

*  Qa.  eit.  pp.  159,  162 1 ;  and  as  cited  in  EncB,  n.  2581—2. 

*  W.  Max  Mfiller,  op.  Ht.  286—9;  Sayce,  MonumenU,  244,  Pair.  PaL  219, 
BHH.  78  f.;  Hommel,  AHT.  228,  266.  Of.  Authority  and  Arehaeoloyy,  p.  69  f. 
(wiUi  the  leferenoes) ;  and  Asnaa  in  EncB, 
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The  accuracy  of  the  topography,  and  the  tnithfubiesa  of  the 
descriptions  to  Eastern  life  even  in  modem  times,  have  also  some- 
times been  appealed  to  as  confirmatory  of  the  historical  character  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives.  But  the  argument^  as  a  littie  reflection 
will  shew,  is  inconclusiye.  The  exactness  in  these  respects  of  the 
narratives  of  Genesis  is  only  what  would  be  naturally  expected  firom 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written.  The  relative 
situations  of  places  do  not  alter  fix)m  age  to  age ;  and  manners  and 
customs  in  the  East  remain  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  narratives  of  Genesis,  upon  the  view  taken  of  them  by  critics,  were 
written  by  men,  whose  own  home  was  Canaan,  who  were  acquainted 
personally  with  its  inhabitants,  and  familiar  with  the  customs,  for 
instance,  of  tent-life  and  of  travel  in  the  desert ;  and  such  men  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  describe  correctiy  the  relative  positions  and* 
situations  of  places  in  Palestine  mentioned  by  them,  and  represent 
their  characters  as  adopting  the  manners  and  customs  which  were 
usual  at  the  time.  The  narratives  of  Genesis  are  wonderful  photo-  ' 
graphs  of  scenery  and  life ;  but  they  carry  in  themselves  no  proof  that 
the  scenery  and  life  are  those  of  the  patriarchal  age  and  not  those  of 
the  age  of  the  narrators'. 

Prof.  O.  A.  Smith,  in  his  Modern  OriUcitm  and  ihs  Preaching  qf  the 
Old  Testament,  expresses  conclusions  substantially  identical  with  those  reached 
in  the  preceding  pa;^es.  Thus,  after  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  light  thrown 
by  arcliaeology  on  the  ages  before  Moses,  he  continues  (p.  101),  'But,  just  as 
we  hare  seen  that  in  all  this  archaeological  evidence  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  early  date  of  the  documents  which  contain  the  story  of  the  patriarchs,  but 
on  the  contrary  even  a  little  which  strengthens  the  critical  theory  of  their 
date,  so  now  we  must  admit  that  while  archaeology  has  ridily  illnstrated  the 
possibility  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  Abraham  to 
Joseph,  it  has  not  one  whit  of  proof  to  offer  for  the  personal  existence  or 
characters  of  the  patriarchs  themselves.'  Formerly,  the  worid  in  which  the 
patriarchs  moved  seemed  to  be  almost  empty;  now  we  see  it  filled  with 
embassies,  armies,  busy  cities,  and  long  lines  of  traders,  passing  to  and  fro 
between  one  centre  of  civilization  and  another :  'But  amidst  all  that  crowded 
life  we  peer  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrews :  we  listen  in 
vain  for  any  mention  of  their  names.  This  is  the  whole  change  archaeology 
has  wrought :  it  has  given  us  an  atmosphere  and  a  background  for  the  stories 
of  Genesis ;  it  is  unable  to  recall  or  certify  their  heroes  V 

1  To  the  same  effect,  G.  A.  Smith,  EG.  108 ;  Modem  CriUeiem  dte.  67—70. 

<  The  results  proved  by  archaeology  have,  in  their  bearing  upon  Biblical 
critioism,  been  greatly  exaggerated,  especiaUy  by  Pro!  Sayoe.  See  Hogarth's 
Authority  and  Archaeology,  143  ff.,  149  f.;  O.  B.  Gray,  ExpotUor,  May  1898, 
p.  837  ff. ;  and  G.  A.  Smith,  op,  eii.  p.  56  ff. 
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It  is  remarkable  how  in  Genesis,  as  also,  sometimes,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament^  individuals  and  tribes  seem  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  level,  and  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms,  and  how,  farther, 
individuals  seem  frequently  to  be  the  impersonation  of  homonymous 
tribes.    Thus  Bethuel  is  mentioned  as  an  individual  (Gen.  xxiL  23, 
xxiv.  15,  &o.),  but  his  brothers  'Uf  and  Buz  are  tribes  (see  on  xxiL  21). 
]g[eturah,  again,  is  spoken  of  as  Abraham's  second  wife  (zxv.  1) ;  but 
her  sons  and  grandsons  are  tribes  (zxv.  2—4).    In  Gen.  z.  nations  are 
quite  manifestly  represented  as  individuals :  the  same  chapter  also 
illustrates  well  the  Hebrew  custom  of  representing  the  tribes  dwelling 
in,  or  near,  a  given  country,  as  'sons'  of  a  corresponding  homonymous 
ancestor  (as  v.  12  the  Ludim,  'Anamim,  &c  '  begotten '  by  Mizraim, 
ie.  ^gypt;  v.  16  the  Jebusite,  Amorite,  &c.  'begotten'  by  Canaan). 
So  Machir,  in  Gen.  L  23  an  individual,  but  in  Nu.  xxxiL  40  a  clan,  in 
Nu.  zzvL  29  '  bogets '  (the  country)  Gilead  (cf.  the  note  on  L  23) ;  and 
in  Jud.  XL  1  Gil^  (the  country)  'begets'  Jephthah.    Again,  Canaan, 
Japheth,  and  Shem,  in  Noah's  blessing  (Gen.  ix.  25 — 27),  represent 
three  groups  of  nations ;  Ishmael  (xvL  12)  is  in  character  the  persom- 
fication  of  the  desert  tribes  whose  descent  is  traced  to  him ;  Esau  'is 
Edom'  (xxv.  30,  xxxvi.  1,  8,  19),  and  Edom  is  the  name  of  a  people,  as 
'Esau'  also  is  in  Ob.  6,  Jer.  xlix.  8.    Jacob  and  Israel,  also,  both 
names  of  the  patriarch,  are  likewise  national  names,  the  latter  a 
standing  one,  the  former  a  poetical  synonym  (Gen.  xlix.  7 ;  Nu.  xxiiL 
21,  23 ;  Am.  viL  2,  5,  and  frequentiy) :  Isaac  and  Joseph  are  some- 
times national  names  as  well, — Isaac  in  Am.  vii.  9,  16,  and  Joseph  in 
Am.  V.  15,  vi.  6,  Fs.  Ixxx.  1,  Ixxxi.  5,  and  elsewhere^    This  peculiarity 
is,  at  least  largely,  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  the  names  of  nations  and  tribes  are  very  frequentiy  not,  as 
with  ourselves,  plurals,  but  singulars, — Asshur  (Is.  x.  5  RVm.),  Israel, 
Moab,  Edom,  Midian,  Aram  (Gen.  z.  22 :  see  tiie  note),  Eedar  (xxv. 
13),  Sheba,  Cam  or  l^in  (Nu.  xxiv.  22,  Jud.  iv.  11,  KVm. :  cf.  p.  72), 
Judah,  Simeon,  Levi,  &c. :  all  these  are  names  of  nations  or  tribes, 
but  they  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  actually  also  are,  the  names  of 
individuals'. 

^  So  In  1  Oh.  Tii.  20 — ^24  'Ephraim/  though  spoken  of  as  if  an  individual,  must 
be  in  reality  the  tribe;  ef.  Bbbiah  in  DB. 

*  When  it  is  desired  to  speak  of  the  indiTidoal  members  of  a  tribe  or  nation, 
*sons'  ('children')  is  oommonly  used,  as  in  'children  of  Israel.*  Some  tribes  are 
also  designated  by  gentilio  adjeotiTes,  as  {TtiMoi,  the  *Hirite/  'EnOH,  the  'Amorite,' 
YehiUi,  the  'Jebusite,'  Ao, 

It  is  in  agreement  with  the  usage  explained  in  the  text  that  the  tingtdar 
pronoun  (generally  conceded  in  EYV.)  is  used  often  of  a  nation:  as  Ex.  xiy.  85, 
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The  question  arises,  How  fax  this  principle  of  tribes  and  nations 
being  represented  as  individuak  is  to  be  extended  ?  Can  it  be  applied 
in  explanation  of  the  patriarchal  narratiyes  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  sense? 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  modem  scholars  that  it  can  be  so  applied. 
According  to  many  modem  scholars,  nearly  all  the  names  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives,  though  they  seem  to  be  personal  names,  repre-^ 
sent  in  reality  tribes  and  sub-tribes :  a  woman,  for  example,  representing 
a  smaller  or  weaker  tribe  (or  clan)  than  a  man;  a  marriage  representing 
the  amalgamation  of  two  tribes,  if  the  wife  be  a  slave  or  a  concubine, 
the  tribe  represented  by  her  being  of  foreign  origin  or  otherwise 
inferior,  the  birth  of  a  child  representing  the  origin  of  a  new  fionily 
or  tribal  subdivision,  the  firstbom  being  the  one  which  acquires  supre- 
macy over  the  rest,  and  an  early  death,  or  unfruitful  marriage, 
representing  the  disappearance  of  a  family :  the  movements,  changes 
of  fortune,  and  mutual  relations,  of  tribes  and  sub-tribes  being  thus 
expressed  in  a  personal  and  individual  form.  This  was  Ewald's  view. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  represent  the  successive  migratory  move- 
ment of  Hebrew  tribes  from  the  original  common  home  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaean  natioualities  in  Aram-naharaim  across  the  Euphrates. 
Jacob's  father,  Isaac,  was  already  settled  in  Canaan :  his  mother  was 
an  Aramaean  (Gen.  xxv.  20);  he  marries  two  Aramaean  wives:  after  a 
long  contest  with  his  uncle  (and  father-in-law)  Laban,  'the  Aramaean' 
(xxv.  20,  xxviii.  5,  xxxi.  20,  24),  he  ultimately  comes  to  terms  with 
him,  retums  to  Canaan  with  great  wealth,  and  finally  gives  his  name 
to  the  people  settled  there :  this  means  that  a  new  and  energetic 
branch  of  the  Hebra^o- Aramaic  race  migrated  from  its  home  in  Aram- 
naharaim,  pushed  forward  into  Canaan,  amalgamated  there  with  the 
Hebrews  ('Isaac')  already  on  the  spot  (becoming  thereby  Isaac's 
'son'),  and,  in  virtue  of  the  superior  practical  abilities  displayed  by 
it^  acquired  ultimately  supremacy  over  all  its  kin ;  the  contest  with 
Laban  'represents  the  struggle  which  continued,  probably  for  centuries, 
between  the  crafty  Hebrews  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
showing  how  in  the  end  the  southern  Hebrews  gained  the  upper  hand 
and  the  northern  were  driven  o£f  in  derision':  Edom  was  a  branch 
('son')  of  the  tribe  represented  by  'Isaac';  'Jacob,'  becoming  frised 
with  Una  tribe,  is  Esau's  'brother,'  but  at  the  same  time  his  younger 

*And  Egypt  said,  Let  me  flee/  Na.  xx.  IS,  'And  Edom  said  (sing.)  to  him  (Israel), 
Thoa  shalt  not  pans  through  me,  lest  I  oome  forth  to  meet  thee  with  the  swoid,' 
Josh.  xTii.  14,  Jad*.  i  8.  So  Israel  (the  nation)  and  Edom,  for  int^ft^,  are 
spoken  of  as  eaeh  other's  '  brother,'  Am.  i.  11,  No.  xx.  14  dk 
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brother,  as  arriving  later  in  Canaan,  though,  as  he  became  afterwards 
the  more  powerful  nation,  he  is  described  as  having  wrested  fix>m  him 
his  birthright ;  similarly  Jacob's  wives  and  sons  represent  the  existence 
of  different  elements  in  the  original  community,  and  the  growth  of 
tribal  distinctions  within  it^  Ewald,  however,  held  at  the  same  time 
that  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob,  were  historical  characters,  prominent 
leaders  of  the  nation  at  successive  stages  of  its  history*.  In  the  same 
way,  Joseph  (who  was  likewise  a  real  person)  was  a  leader  or  dis- 
tinguished member  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  consisting  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (which  afterwards  separated) :  these 
tribes  migrated  into  ^gypt  before  the  rest ;  Joseph  there  rose  to  power, 
and  conferred  great  benefits  both  upon  his  own  people  and  upon  the 
country,  and  in  the  end  also  attracted  the  remaining  and  stronger  part 
of  his  people  to  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Egypt.  Joseph's  personality 
was  a  remarkable  one :  and  in  after  ages  it  was  transfigured  in  the 
memory  of  his  people ;  under  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Israel  it 
became  an  ideal  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection,  a  high  example  of  good- 
ness, devotion  to  duty,  sincerity,  and  love*.  The  views  of  Dillmann 
and  Battel  are  similar  to  that  of  Ewald^  Other  recent  scholars  have 
however  gone  further,  and  denied  the  presence  of  any  personal  element 
in  the  patriarchal  narratives ;  the  narratives  represent  throughout^ — 
even,  it  is  sometimes  said,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  narrators, — 
tribal  movements  and  tribal  relations :  the  patriarchs  and  most  of  the 
other  figures  in  Oenesis  are  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  corresponding 
tribes,  created  after  Israel  had  become  a  united  nation  and  was  settied 
in  Canaan ;  and  the  histories  about  them  partiy  express  phases  in  the 
early  history  of  Israel  and  its  neighbours,  and  are  partiy  reflections  of 
tiie  circumstances  and  relations  of  the  same  tribes  in  the  age  in  which 
the  narratives  themselves  originated'. 

>  Ewald.  Hiit.  z.  278  f.,  2S7,  809— S17,  888,  841—844,  846,  848—850,  863, 
871—876,  878—881. 

>  Pp.  801,  805 1,  840,  842,  845. 

<  Ewald,  HiH.  L  863,  882,  405,  407—9,  412—20. 

*  Dillmann,  AUtett  Theologie,  77—81  (the  patriarchi  were  the  leaden  of  large 
migratory  bodies  of  Semitea,  pressing  forward  from  Haran  into  Canaan,  where 
Moab  and  Ammon,  the  Ishma^tes,  the  Ketoraean  tribes  (Gen.  zzv.  1 — 4),  and  the 
Edomites  branched  off  from  them ;  the  Hebrews  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
i.e.  the  Israelites  (corresponding  to  *  Jacob'),  being  the  latest  arriral  among  them), 
Camm,  on  Qen.  pp.  218,  219,  816,  403  (Engl.  tr.  n.  2—5, 190,  858);  Eittel,  Hitt,  of 
the  Hebrewt,  1. 153, 157, 168  f.  (Engl.  tr.  z.  170,  174 1,  186—8).  Cf.  Ottl^,  HUt. 
of  the  Hebrews,  49—52;  Wade,  OT.  Hut  81  f.    [See  farther  the  Addenda.^ 

•  See  farther  on  this  view  Beoss,  VHUU  SainU  €t  la  Loi  (1879),  i.  98  flL ; 
Stade,  Qttch.  28—80,  127  f.,  145  if.;  Wellh.  HUt,  818  ff.;'  Ck>mm,  HUU  of  Ur. 
(1899),  p.  29  if. ;  the  oonmientaries  of  Holsinger  and  Qankel ;  Gnthe,  Queh,  d4$ 
Votkes  Itrael  (1899),  pp.  1—6,  25,  41  f.,  47—9,  55  f.,  161—8;  and  the  artieles 
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No  doubt  Ewald's  theory  rests  upon  the  observation  of  real  f&cts, 
and  is  also,  within  limits,  true ;  but  applied  upon  this  very  compre- 
hensive  scale,  it  cannot  be  deemed  probable.  An  unsubstantial  figure, 
such  as  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25 — 7),  might  be  an  example  of  a  personified 
group  of  peoples ;  there  are  also  no  doubt  other  cases,  especially  those 
occurring  in  genealogies,  in  which  what  seem  to  be  individuals  stand 
for  tribes,  and  there  are  besides  (cf.  p.  lix  f.)  particular  cases  in  which 
the  relations  or  characteristics  of  a  later  age  appear  to  have  been 
reflected  back  upon  the  patriarchs:  but  the  abundance  of  personal 
incident  and  detail  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  as  a  whole  seems  to 
constitute  a  serious  objection  to  this  explanation  of  their  meaning : 
would  the  movements  of  tribes  be  represented  in  this  veiled  manner 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  would  be  the  case  if  this  explanation  were  the 
true  one  ?  Moreover,  as  the  Canaanites  actually  remained  in  the  land 
till  a  much  later  period  than  that  at  which  the  patriarchs  {ex  hyp.) 
lived,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  large  bodies  of  immigrants,  such 
as  Ewald's  hypothesis  postulates,  could  have  swept  across  it,  or  found 
room  to  settle  in  it,  without  many  hostile  conflicts  with  the  natives,  of 
which  nevertheless  the  pajbriarchal  narratives, — except  in  the  isolated 
case  of  Shechem  (cL  xxxiv. ;  xlviiL  22), — are  silent :  individuals,  with 
a  relatively  small  body  of  retainers,  would  be  more  likely  than  large 
tribes,  to  pass  unmolested  through  the  land,  and  find  a  home  in  it. 
It  is  also  much  more  difficult  to  think  of  Joseph  as  a  tribe  rising  to 
power  in  Egypt,  than  of  Joseph  as  an  individual.  The  explanation  * 
may  be  adopted  reasonably  in  particular  instances  (pp.  liv,  Ix) ;  but 
applied  universally,  it  would  seem  to  create  greater  difficulties  and 
improbabilities  than  it  removes. 

Although,  however,  as  has  been  shewn  (p.  xliii  f.),  the  evidence  for 
the  historicity  of  the  patriarchs  is  not  such  as  will  satisfy  the  ordinary 
canons  of  historical  criticism,  it  is  still,  all  things  considered,  difficult 
to  believe  that  same  foundation  of  actual  personal  history  does  not  ( 
underlie  the  patriarchal  narratives  \  And  in  fact  the  view  which  on 
the  whole  may  be  said  best  to  satisfy  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is 
the  view  that  the  patriarchs  are  historical  persons,  and  that  the  i 
accounts  which  we  have  of  them  are  in  outline  historically  true,  but    \ 

on  ihe  names  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  in  EncB.  It  is  criticized  bj  Kdnlg 
in  NeueiU  Prituipien  der  AT.  Kntik  (1902),  pp.  S6— 69,  and  in  an  art.  in  the 
Sunday  School  Timei  (Philadelphia),  Dec.  14,  1901  (see  a  summary  in  the  Exp, 
Timtit  Mar.  1902,  p.  243  t).  There  being  no  tribe  corresponding  to  Abraham, 
Oomill  (pp.  21.  34),  and  Onthe  (pp.  164,  167),  regard  Abraham  as  a  historical 
person,  with  a  definitely  marked  rehgioos  character. 
>  8o  also  G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  Criticism  etc,  p.  106  f. 
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that  their  characters  are  idealized,  and  their  biographies  not  nn- 
frequently  coloured  by  the  feelings  and  associations  of  a  later  age. 
*3*  says  Mr  Ottley*,  and  his  remarks  are  equally  true  of  E,  'describes 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs  as  in  some  essential  respects  so  closely  similar 
to  later  periods,  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  primitiye 
life  and  religion  drawn  in  the  light  of  a  subsequent  age.  We  have 
here  to  do  with  the  earliest  form  of  history — ^lauditional  folk-lore  about 
primitive  personages  and  events,  worked  up  according  to  some  pre- 
conceived design,  by  a  devout  literary  artist'  The  basis  of  the 
narratives  in  Genesis  is  in  feict  popular  oral  tradition :  J  and  E  give 
us  pictures  of  these  traditions  as  they  were  current  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  monarchy ;  in  P,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  we  have 
a  later  and  more  artificial  form,  by  no  means  so  directly  and  fireshly 
transcribed  from  the  living  voice  of  the  people.  Popular  tradition 
being,  however,  what  it  is,  we  may  naturally  expect  it  to  display  in 
Genesis  the  same  characteristics  which  it  does  in  other  cases.  It  may 
well  include  a  substantial  historical  nucleus,  even  though  we  may  not 
always  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  precisely  how  tax  this  extends :  for 
details  may  readily  be  due  to  the  involuntary  action  of  popular  in- 
vention or  imagination,  operating  during  a  long  period  of  time :  from 
a  religious  point  of  view  the  characters  and  experiences  of  the 
patriarchs  may  have  been  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age ; 
while  in  the  form,  also,  something  will  be  due  to  the  narrators  who 
cast  the  traditions  into  their  present  literary  shape. 

How  far,  in  the  existing  narratives,  the  original  historical  nucleus 
has  been  modified  or  added  to  by  the  operation  of  each  of  these  three 
causes,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  exactly :  an  objective 
criterion  is  seldom  attainable ;  and  subjective  impressions  of  what  is 
probable  or  not  are  mostly  all  that  we  have  to  guide  us.  There  are 
however  some  narratives  in  which  the  feeling  that  we  have  before  us 
the  record  not  of  actual  historical  fact,  but' of  current  popular  belief 
forces  itself  strongly  upon  us.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out 
(p.  xvii  £f.),  one  very  conspicuous  interest  in  these  narratives  is  the 
explanation  of  existing  /acts  and  institutioni^ — for  instance,  many 
names  of  persons  and  places,  the  sanctity  of  Bethel  and  its  CEimous 
monolith,  the  origin  of  the  great  border-cairn  in  Gilead,  a  current 
proverb  or  custom,  the  ethnological  or  political  relations  subsisting 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbours,  or  the  characteristics  of  different 

^  BamptoH  Leetura,  p.  1K)9. 
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peoples,  the  Ishmaelites,  Edom,  Ac  In  some  of  these  cases, — ^notably 
in  zix.  80 — ^38, — it  is  next  to  impossible  that  we  can  be  reading 
aooonnts  of  the  actoal  historical  origin  of  the  names  or  fiBu^ts  referred 
tOy  and  not  rather  ezphinations  dne  to  popular  imagination  or  suggested 
hy  an  obvious  etymology :  other  cases  it  is  but  consonant  with  analogy 
to  regard  as  similar;  in  some  instances,  also,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  find  duplicate  and  inconsistent  traditions  respecting  the  same 
occurrence.  Uncertainty  on  subordinate  points  of  this  kind  need 
not  however  a£fect  our  general  estimate  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  histories  of  the  patriarchs  have 
probably  been  cobured  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission  is  by  later 
tribal  relations  being  imported  into  them :  the  patriarchs  and  their 
descendants,  though  it  is  going  too  £Bur  to  say  that  they  are  mere 
reflections  of  the  tribes  descended,  or  reputed  to  have  been  descended, 
from  them,  do  nevertheless  appear  upon  occasion  invested  with  the 
characteristics  of  these  tribes ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  sometimes 
episodes  of  tribal  life  are  referred  back  to  them  in  the  form  of  incidents 
occurring  within  the  limits  of  their  own  &milies.  Ishmael,  for  instance, 
in  xvL  12  may  be  the  personal  son  of  Abraham :  but  if  he  is  this,  he 
is  also  something  more;  he  impersonates  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert 
Jacob  and  Esau,  in  their  struggles  for  supremacy,  are  more  than  the 
twin  sons  of  Isaac;  thqr  impersonate  two  nations;  and  the  later 
relations  subsisting  between  these  two  nations  colour  parts  of  the 
representatiouy^^specially,  for  instance,  the  terms  of  the  oracle  in 
zxv.  23,  and  of  the  blessings  in  xxviL  28  f.,  89  £  Jacob  and  Laban, 
when  fixing  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead  the  border  which  neither  will 
pass,  seem  likewise  to  be  types  of  the  later  Israelites  and  Aramaeans 
who  often  in  the  same  region  contended  with  one  another  for  mastery. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  think  that^  as  a  whole,  the  narratives 
about  Joseph  are  based  upon  a  personal  history :  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  they  have  been  coloured  in  some  of  their  details 
by  later  events,  and  even  that  particular  episodes  may  have  originated 
in  the  desire  to  account  for  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  a 
later  age. 

The  hostility  of  the  brethren  to  Joseph,  the  leadership  in  one  narrative  (E) 
of  Reuben,  in  the  other  (J)  of  Jndah,  the  power  and  pre-eminence  of  Joseph, — 
like  that  of  the  doable  tribe  (espedallj  Ephraim)  descended  from  him,— as 
compared  with  his  brothers,  the  &ct  that  Beigamin,  afterwards  the  smallest 
tribe,  is  the  youngest  brother,  the  adoption  of  Joseph's  two  sons  hj  Jacob 
(Le.  thefar  elevation  to  the  same  rank  as  his  own  sons^  and  the  priority  so 

p.  / 
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pointedly  bestowed  by  him  apon  the  younger,  are,  for  instance,  points  at  which 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  popular  imagination  has  been  at  work,  colouring  or 
supplementing  the  historical  elements  of  the  Joseph-tradition  by  reference  to 
the  facts  and  conditions  of  later  times.  The  improbabilities  which  certainly 
attach  to  some  of  the  details  connected  with  the  famine,  and  the  measures  by 
which  it  was  relieyed,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  wsj :  popular  tradition 
magnifies  the  achioTemente  of  the  famous  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  the  Oriental 
mind  lores  hyperbole^ 

It  is  also  not  impossible  that  episodes  or  movements  of  tribal  life, 
sometimes  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  period  itself,  sometimes  re- 
flected back  into  it  from  the  later  history,  are  occasianalltf  nairated  in 
the  form  of  events  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  as  in  ch.  xxxiv.  (Shechem 
and  Dinah  :  see  p.  307  f.),  xxxviii.  (Judah  and  Tamar :  see  p.  331  £), 
and  in  different  tribal  genealogies,  as  xxii.  20 — 24,  xzv.  1 — 4,  12 — 16, 
ch.  xxzvi.  (Edom),  &c. ;  cf.  on  zi.  29. 

The  biographies  of  the  patriarchs  seem,  thirdly,  to  have  been 
idealized  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  In  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
religion  must  have  been  in  a  relatively  rudimentary  stage';  there  are 
traces  of  this  in  the  idea,  for  instance,  of  the  revelations  of  deity  being 
confined  to  particular  spots,  and  in  the  reverence  paid  to  sacred 
trees  and  pillars :  but  at  the  same  time  the  patriarchs  often  express 
themselves  in  terms  suggesting  much  riper  spiritual  capacities  and 
experiences,  and  in  some  cases  indeed  borrowed  evidently  from  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  age.  It  is  difficult  here  not  to  trace  the 
hands  of  the  narrators,  who  were  men  penetrated  by  definite  moral  and 
religious  ideas,  and  who,  while  not  stripping  the  patriarchs  of  the 
distinctive  features  by  which  they  were  traditionally  invested,  never- 
theless unconsciously  coloured  their  pictures  of  them  by  the  feelings 
and  beliefs  of  their  own  a^e,  and  represented  them  as  expressing  the 
thoughts,  and  using  the  phrases,  with  which  they  were  themselves 
familiar*.    To  the  narrators,  also,  will  be  due  the  literary  form  of  the 

^  In  Gen.  xU.  47—9,  54,  56,  57,  for  instanoe,  there  must  be  lome  exaggeration; 
and  in  xlvii.  14 — 26,  though  the  system  of  land-tenure  described  ondonbtedly 
existed  in  the  age  of  the  narrator,  yet,  as  Dillm.  remarks,  the  details,  snoh  as  the 
eonnexion  with  the  seven  years  of  famine,  the  exhaustion  of  the  Egyptians'  money, 
the  sale  of  their  cattle  &c.,  will  be  dae  to  the  naiveU  of  the  tradition. 

•  Cf.  Wade,  OT,  Hittory,  n.  84  fl. 

'  It  is  thns  possible  that  both  the  '  call,*  and  the  other  religions  experiences  of 
Abraham  may  ha,ye  been  less  definite  and  articulate  than  th^  are  represented  as 
being  in  the  existing  narratiye;  they  may  have  taken,  for  example,  in  his  oon- 
Bcionsness,  the  form  of  religious  dissatisfaction  wiUi  his  surroundings,  a  sense  that 
Ood  was  directing  his  steps  elsewhere,  and  a  presentiment  borne  in  upon  him  that 
his  adopted  country  would  in  time  become  the  home  of  his  desoendantSi  0<mip. 
Bmoe^  Apologeties,  p.  199;  Ottley,  Bampt.  Led.  p.  111. 
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patriarchal  narratiyes— the  delicacy  of  expression  and  charm  of  style 
characteristic  of  J  (especially)  and  of  E,  not  less  than  the  very 
di£ferently  constructed  phrases  and  periods  of  P.  The  narratives  of  P 
we  shaU  hardly  be  wrong  in  regarding,  even  in  details,  as  hi  more  the 
anther's  own  creation  than  those  of  J  or  £ 


§  4.     Ths  Religiaus  Value  qf  the  Book  qf  Genesis. 

Oar  survey  of  the  contents  and  historical  character  of  the  Book  of 
G^esis  is  ended.  We  have  analjrsed  it  into  the  main  sources  of  which 
it  is  composed,  we  have  considered  the  leading  characteristics  of  each 
of  these  sources,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  estimate  the  historical 
value  of  the  narratives  contained  in  them.  We  have  found  that  in 
the  first  eleven  chapters  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  can  be  called 
historical  in  our  sense  of  the  word :  there  may  be  here  and  there  dim 
recollections  of  historical  occurrences ;  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
geology  and  astronomy,  anthropology,  archaeology,  and  comparative 
philology,  is  proof  that  the  account  given  in  these  chapters  of  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  appearance  of  living  things  upon  the 
earth,  the  origin  of  man,  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  the  destruction 
of  mankind  and  of  all  terrestrial  animak  (except  those  preserved  in 
the  ark)  by  a  flood,  the  rise  of  separate  nations,  and  the  formation  of 
different  languages,  is  no  historically  true  record  of  these  events  as 
they  actually  happened.  And  with  regard  to  the  histories  contained 
in  chs.  xil — ^L,  we  have  found  that,  while  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  the  existence,  and  general  historical  character  of  the 
biographies,  of  the  patriarchs,  nevertheless  much  uncertainty  must  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  details  of  the  narrative:  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  we  possess  verbally  exact  reports  of  the  events  narrated;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  figures  and  characters  of  the 
patriarchs  are  in  different  respects  idealized.  And,  let  it  be  observed, 
not  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding  pages  is  arrived  at 
upon  arbitrary  or  ct  priori  grounds :  not  one  of  them  depends  upon  any 
denial,  or  even  doubt,  of  the  supernatural  or  of  the  miraculous ;  they 
are,  one  and  all,  forced  upon  us  by  the  feicts ;  they  follow  directly  firom 
a  simple  consideration  of  the  facts  of  physical  science  and  human 
nature,  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  the  various  sciences  concerned, 
firom  a  comparison  of  these  facts  with  the  Biblical  statements,  and  fix>m 
an  application  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  historical  criticism.    Fifty  or 
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sixty  yean  ago,  a  different  judgment,  at  least  on  some  of  the  points 
inyolyed,  was  no  doubt  possible :  but  the  immense  accessions  of  know- 
ledge^ in  the  departments  both  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  the 
early  history  of  man,  which  have  resulted  from  the  researches  of 
recent  years,  make  it  impossible  now :  the  irreconcileability  of  the 
early  naiiatiyes  of  Genesis  with  the  fSa.cts  of  science  and  history 
must  be  recognized  and  accepted.  To  be  sure,  particular  points  might 
probably  be  found,  at  which,  by  the  adoption  of  forced  interpretations 
of  the  words  of  Genesis,  such  as  are  both  unnatural  in  themselves,  and 
also  obviously  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  the  conclusion  in 
question  could,  in  appearance,  be  evaded :  but  this  method  is  at  once 
unsound  in  principle  and  ineffectual:  a  forced  exegesis  is  never 
Intimate;  passages  remain  to  which  the  method  itself  cannot  be 
applied;  nor,  probably,  has  anything  done  more  to  bring  the  Bible 
into  discredit  than  the  harmonistic  expedients  adopted  by  apologists, 
which  by  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  satisfy  and  convince  are 
seen  at  once  to  be  impossible*.  And  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  another 
consideration,  it  is  realized  now,  more  distinctly  than  it  was  by  a  past 
generation,  that  a  historical  document,  if  it  is  to  lay  claim  to  credibility, 

^j  must  be  contemporary,  or  virtually  so,  with  the  events  described  in  it ; 
this  is  a  primary  principle  of  modem  historical  science.  But  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  its  authorship,  does  not  satisfy 
this  condition :  none  of  the  documents  of  which  it  is  composed  either 
claims  to  be,  or  has  as  yet  been  shewn  to  be,  contemporary  with  the 
events  narrated  in  it. 

It  follows  that  the  Bible  cannot  in  every  part,  especially  not  in  its 

y  early  parts,  be  read  precisely  as  it  was  read  by  our  forefathers.  We 
live  in  a  light  which  they  did  not  possess,  but  which  it  has  pleased  tbe 
Providence  of  Gknl  to  shed  around  us ;  and  if  the  Bible  is  to  retain  its 
authority  and  influence  among  us,  it  must  be  read  in  this  light,  and 
our  belieis  about  it  must  be  adjusted  and  accommodated  accordingly. 
To  utilize,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  light  in  which  we  live,  is,  it  must  be 
remembered,  not  a  privilege  only,  but  a  duty.  And  to  take  but  a 
single  example  of  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  so  doing :  it  is  certain 
that  an  infinitely  more  adequate  conception  of  the  astonishing  breadth 
and  scope  of  creation,  and  of  the  marvellously  wonderful  and  compre- 
hensive plan  by  which  the  Creator  has  willed  both  to  organize  and 
develope  life  upon  the  earth,  and  afterwards  gradually  to  civilize  and 

1  Oomp.  the  jast  remarki  of  Eaotssoh  in  his  lecture  on  D'u  bUibende  Btdeutung 
dcfJTf.  (1902),p.9fl. 
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educate  human  beings  upon  it,  can  be  obtained  fifom  a  study  of  the 
sciences  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  anthropology  than  fifom  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis :  on  the  other  hand,  these  chapters  of  Genesis  do  ' 
seise  and  give  vivid  and  forcible  expression  to  certain  vital  and  funda- 
mental truths  respecting  the  relation  of  the  world  and  man  to  Qoi  • 
which  the  study  of  those  sciences  by  themselves  could  never  lead  to ; 
the  Bible  and  human  science  thus  supplement  one  another :  but  we 
must  go  to  human  science  for  the  material  facts  of  nature  and  life, 
and  to  the  Bible  for  the  spiritual  realities  by  which  those  f&cts  are 
illuminated,  and  (in  their  ultimate  origin)  explained.  The  only  science 
and  early  history  kuown  to  the  Biblical  writers  were  both  imperfect: 
but  they  made  a  superb  use  of  them ;  they  attached  to  them,  and  en- 
shrined in  forms  of  undying  freshness  and  charm,  the  great  spiritual 
truths  which  they  were  inspired  to  discern.  It  is  impossible,  if  we 
compare  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis  with  the  Babylonian  narratives 
from  which  in  some  cases  they  seem  plainly  to  have  been  ultimately 
derived,  or  with  the  pictures  of  prehistoric  times  to  be  found  in  the 
literatures  of  many  other  countries,  not  to  perceive  the  controlling 
operation  of  the  Spirit  ot  Gk>d,  which  has  taught  these  Hebrew  writers 
to  make  a  right  use  of  the  materials  which  came  to  their  hands,  to 
'take  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  human  race,  to  purify  them  from 
their  grossness  and  their  polytheism,  and  to  make  them  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  explanation  of  the  long  history  that  is  to  follow*.' 
Our  duty,  then,  is  to  recognize  this  double  aspect  of  these  narratives ; 
and  to  read  them  accordingly  in  such  a  way  as  to  seize  and  retain  the  / 
spiritual  truths  of  which  they  are  the  expression,  while  discarding,  at 
least  as  an  object  of  intellectual  belief,  the  material  fabric  which  was 
once  necessary  to  give  them  substance  and  support,  but  which  is  now 
seen  to  have  in  itself  no  value  or  reality'. 

The  position  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  contain  statements  not 
historically  true  may  appear  to  some  readers  surprising  and  question-  ^ 
able.  It  musti  however,  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine  that  the 
Bible  contains  nothing  but  what  is  historically  true  is  one  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation  either  in  the  Bible  itself,  or  in  the  formularies 
of  our  Church.  This  doctrine  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not 
directly  dependent  upon,  a  particular  theory  of  inspiration.    As  is 

1  Eirkpatriok,  The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Teitament,  p.  97. 

*  On  tbe  distinotion  between  the  external  form,  and  the  inner  or  gpiritwd 
enbetanoe,  of  a  narratire,  see  alio  the  Bishop  of  Bipon's  ezoellent  IntroduetUm  to 
the  TempU  BibU,  pp.  17, 18,  42—46. 
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weD-knowiif  the  Chuich  of  England  has  formulated  no  definition  of 
inspiration :  nerertheless,  a  theory  has  become  prevalent,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  our  own  communion,  which  conceives  of  in- 
spiration as  operating  mechanically,  and  maintains  accordingly  the 
verbal  exactitude  of  every  statement  contained  in  Scripture, — on 
points,  for  instance,  of  science,  or  history,  or  psychology,  not  less 
than  on  points  of  spiritual  doctrine  and  duty.  The  present  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  subject  of  inspiration* :  it  must 
suffice  therefore  to  point  out  that  such  a  theory  is  entirely  without 
scriptural  authority:  we  read  indeed  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  that  'every 
scripture  inspired  of  God'  is  'profitable'  for  certain  moral  and 
spiritual  ends,  but  notjiing  is  said,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  of  the 
otiier  conditions  to  which  an  'inspired'  book  must  conform ;  nor  is 
any  claim  to  immunity  fitnn  error  made  on  its  behalf  in  any  part 
of  Scripture.  The  doctrine  of  the  verbal  inspiration  and  verbal 
-^  exactitude  of  Scripture  is  in  fiBu^t  an  d  priori  theory,  framed  not  upon 
the  basis  of  any  warrant  contained  in  Scripture  itself  but  upon  an 
antecedent  conception  of  what  an  'inspired'  book  must  necessarily  be. 
It  is  however  a  complete  mistake  of  principle  and  method  to  frame 
first  an  i  priori  theory  of  inspiration,  and  then  to  insist  that  the 
Bible  must  conform  to  it :  the  Bible  is  the  only  '  inspired '  book  that 
we  know  of;  and  as  no  independent  definition  of  inspiration  exists, 
the  only  sound  method  is  to  study  the  (acta  presented  by  the  Bible, 
and  to  formulate  our  theory  of  inspiration  accordingly.  If,  then,  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  should  find  in  the  Bible  statements,  or 
representations,  which,  after  an  impartial  survey  of  the  facts,  should 
prove  to  be  unhistorical,  our  only  Intimate  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  existence  in  it  of  such  statements  or  representations  is  not  in- 
compatible with  its  inspiration,  and  the  d  priori  definition,  which 
would  exclude  them,  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

A  oonsideration  which  has  no  doubt  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
rehictanca  of  theologians  to  admit  the  presence  of  unhistorical  elements  in  the 
Bible  is  apprehension  of  the  oonsequences  to  which  the  admission  may  lead, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Qospel  records.    It  is 

*  Th«  writer  has  dealt  with  it  more  folly  in  the  seventh  of  his  Sermofu  on  the 
Old  TtttanufU  (p.  148  if.) ;  oomp.  also  the  preceding  Sermon  (p.  119  ft.)  on  '  The 
Yoioe  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament/  with  iMurticalar  reference  to  the  different  kinds 
of  literature  represented  in  the  OT.  And  see  besides  Saoda/s  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1898  (on  'Inspiration'),  p.  165  if.,  and  Lect  mx.;  Eirkpatriok's  Divine  Library 
of  the  0TAIB91),  Leet.  rr.;  Farrar,  The  Bible,  it$  meaning  and  tupremaey,  passim; 
Watson,  Tne  Book  of  Oenesie,  pp.  256—265;  and  the  Bishop  of  Bipon's  Introd.  to 
the  Temple  Bible,  pp.  83—101. 
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difficult  not  to  think  that  such  apprehensions  are  groundless.  We  mnst  tmst, 
as  we  do  in  all  other  histories,  to  the  application  of  sound  historical  methods. 
It  is  however  oertahi  that  the  historical  character  of  the  Qoepel  records  is  far 
more  mdangered  by  their  credibility  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  axiom 
of  the  exact  and  equal  historical  truth  of  eyery  part  of  Scripture,  than  hj  this 
axiom,  as  such,  being  onconditionally  abandoned,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  narratiTes  being  left  to  be  established  by  the  historical  eyidence  jrhidtk 
ihttj  themselves  afford,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  indirect  testimony 
supplied  by  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  early  Church,  and  by 
the  Old  Testament^  regarded  generally  (apart  from  the  exact  and  equid 
historical  value  of  every  part  of  it)  as  a  preparation  for  Christ  No  competent 
stodent  of  the  Old  Testament  can  deny  that  there  are  elements  in  it  which, 
though  th^  may  have  a  high  value  religiously,  are  not  historical;  th^ 
describe,  for  instance,  not  things  as  they  actually  happened,  but  things  as  th^ 
were  viewed,  in  an  idealized  form,  by  writers  living  long  afterwards ;  but  to 
rest  the  truth  of  Christianity  upon  an  axiom  as  baseless  as  the  one  referred 
to  above,  is  the  height  of  unwisdom.  Nothing  therefore  is  lost  that  can  be  of 
service  to  Christianity,  nothing  is  given  up  which  forms  a  real  bulwark  of  the 
faith,  when  that  axiom  is  abandoned.  It  is  a  responsibility  which,  if  they 
realised  it»  few  would  surely  take  upon  themselves,  to  weight  Christianity  with 
a  view  of  the  Old  Testament^  which  has  no  authority  or  support  either  in  the 
Bible  itself  or  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  which  will  not  bear  examinar 
tion,  but  on  the  contrary,  when  confronted  with  the  facts,  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
refuted  by  them. 

The  nemesis  on  doctrines  of  verbal  inspiration  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Mr  Laing;  in  chap.  viii.  of  his  Modem  Science  and  Modem  T^ougki^ 
lays  it  down  that  an  inspired  book  is  one  'miraculously  dictated  by  an 
infadlible  Gtod,  and  therefore  absolutely  and  for  all  time  true';  and 
then  proceeds  to  refer  to  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  which  are  now  known  to  be  not  historically  true : 
the  conclusion  follows, — and  from  the  premises  respecting  the  nature 
of  inspiration  follows  logically  and  necessarily, — ^that  the  Bible  is  not 
inspired,  and  consequently  has  no  claim  to  contain  a  revelation  to  man. 
But  where  is  it  anywhere  said  in  the  Bible  that  the  historical  state- 
ments made  in  it  are  'dictated'  by  God?  The  whole  conception  of 
inspiration  implied  in  the  words  quoted  is  a  figmenti — a  figment,  no 
doubt^  devised  in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and 
fortifying  a  good  cause,  but  not  the  less,  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  capable  of  being  employed  with  disastrous  effect  to  ruin 
and  destroy  it.  But|  if  we  modify  our  conception  of  inspiration,  and 
by  making  proper  allowance  for  the  human  element  cooperating  with 
the  Divine,  bring  it  into  agreement  with  the  phaenomena  to  be  ex- 
plained, then  all  those  £BM)tB  which  are  £atal  to  the  authority  of  the 
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Bible  upon  the  theories  referred  to  above  are  adequately  aooonnted  for, 
and  the  Bible  becomes  a  consistent  whole,  inspired  throughout^  though 
not  'dictated,'  and  with  its  authority  firmly  established  upon  a  sound 
and  logical  basis. 

See  further,  on  the  same  subject,  the  yery  perUnent  remarks  of  Frot 
O.  A.  Smith,  in  his  Modem  CrUieum  and  Preaching  qf  the  Old  Teetament, 
where,  alter  commenting  (pp  26 — 28}  upon  the  often  disastnras  effects  of  the 
dogmas  of  a  verbal  inspiration  and  of  the  equal  validity  of  all  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  refusal  to  accept  what  is  legitimatdj  invoWed  in  the 
truth  of  a  *  progressire  Beyelation,'  he  describes  what  he  learnt  from  a  perusal 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Henry  Drummond,  who  was  often  consulted 
upon  religious  difficulties :  his  correspondents,  he  says,  'one  and  all  tell  how 
the  dogma  that  the  entire  Bible  stands,  historically  and  morally,  upon  the 
same  leyel — the  faith  which  finds  in  it  nothing  erroneous,  nothing  defectiye, 
and  (outside  of  the  sacrifices  and  Temple)  nothing  temporary— is  what  has 
driyen  them  from  religion.' 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  to  do  with  scientific  and  historical, 
more  than  with  moral  difficulties.  And  certainly  it  can  occasion  little 
surprise  that,  when  a  man  of  scientific  culture  is  told, — for  this,  though 
not  the  Church's  teaching,  and  though  many  individual  teachers  have 
of  course  abandoned  it,  is  nevertheless  still  the  current  theological 
teaching  of  the  day, — ^that  an  acceptance  of  the  literal  truth  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  faith,  he 
should  turn  with  repugnance  fifom  a  creed  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
thus  associated  with  a  series  of  belie&  which  his  own  studies  prove  to 
him  to  be  impossible.  But^  as  was  said  before,  with  a  better-grounded 
theory  of  inspiration,  all  these  difficulties  disappear;  and  the  man  of 
science  who  gives  due  weight  to  the  religious  instincts  of  his  nature 
will  be  ready  to  recognize  the  religiom  truthfulness, — as  distinct  from 
the  scientific  truthfulness, — of  these  narratives  of  Gknesis^ 

Nor,  upon  antecedent  grounds,  can  any  valid  oljection  be  raised 
against  the  view  that  the  Bible  may  contain  elements  more  or  less 
unhistoricaL    We  are  dealing  confessedly  in  Genesis  with  narratives 

^  It  ought  assuredly  to  be  possible  so  to  teach  the  historical  parts  of  the  OT. 
to  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  15  or  16  that,  when  th^y  enter  into  manhood, 
they  may  have  nothing  to  unUam  on  the  ^mid  of  either  seienoe  or  history. 
Oomp.  a  paper  hy  the  present  writer  on  *  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
To-day'  in  the  ExpoHtoft  Jan.  1901,  p.  45  ff.;  and  on  the  often  lamentable  conse- 
quences of  failing  to  do  this,  Arohdeaoon  l^Hlson  in  the  OcnUm^.  Bev,,  ICareh, 
1903,  p.  803  f.  The  danger  of  teaching  as  practicaUy  deflde  things  which  are 
directly  contradicted  by  what  may  be  learnt  from  any  Encyclopaedia  or  other  work 
of  secular  information  has  been  felt  also  by  thoughtltd  Boman  Oatholios  in  France: 
see  Alb.  Houtin,  La  QueitUm  Biblique  ehit  U§  CathoUquei  de  France  au  mii^  tfJtdc 
(1902),  pp.  189  !.» 266  fE.    Cf.  also  the  OaonUois  Oct  14, 1908,  p.  1528*. 
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committed  to  writing  long  after  the  events  narrated  took  place,  and 
in  some  cases  relating  to  periods  so  remote  that  it  is  certain  no 
genuine  historical  recollections  could  have  been  handed  down  firom 
them.  Why  should  narratives  rekting  to  such  a  more  or  less  distant 
past  not  exhibit  among  the  Hebrews  characteristics  similar  to  those 
which  narratives  written  down  under  similar  circumstances  among 
other  nations  would  unquestionably  exhibit?  The  former  do  indeed, 
on  their  spiritual  side,  exhibit  very  different  characteristics ;  but  these 
are  accounted  for  by  the  inspiration  of  their  authors :  why,  however, 
should  they  be  different^  on  their  material  side  ?  We  should  naturally 
expect  them  on  their  material  side  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the 
imagination,  and  display  an  element  of  legend,  filling  up  a  gap  in 
the  past  with  a  web  of  fiemcy,  and  presenting  the  dimly-seen  heroes  of 
antiquity  as  ideal  figures.  Where  nothing  is  defined  as  to  the  nature  ^ 
or  limits  of  the  inspiring  Spirifs  work,  have  we  the  right  to  limit  it 
by  arbitrary  canons  of  our  own  ?  Many — ^perhaps  all — ^forms  of  the 
national  literature  of  Israel  are  represented  in  the  Bible,  and  made 
channels  through  which  'in  many  parts,  and  in  many  modes'  (Heb. 
L  1)  God  manifested  Himself  to  His  people :  upon  what  principle,  or 
by  what  right,  is  a  form  of  narrative  which  is  common  to  almost  every 
nation,  and  which  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  comprehension  of 
men  in  particular  stages  of  national  development  and  intellectual 
growth,  to  be  excluded?^  The  imagination,  as  all  must  allow,  is  an 
instrument  of  extraordinary  efficacy  for  instruction  and  edification ;  it 
has  exerted  in  the  past,  and  it  exerts  still,  a  powerful  influence  in 
education :  why,  then,  should  it  be  deemed  incapable  of  consecration 
to  the  service  of  Qoi  t  If  the  poems  of  Homer  were  an  educational 
force  in  ancient  Greece,  why  should  it  be  deemed  incredible  that 
legends  of  primitive  history,  and  idealized  traditions  of  national  heroes, 
only  inspired  by  a  higher  and  purer  religious  spirit,  and  exemplifying 
not  the  conflicts  and  jealousies  of  gods  and  goddesses,  but  the  purposes 
and  character  of  the  One  God,  and  Hb  dealings  with  His  children, — 
especially  when  moulded  as  they  are  into  forms  of  singularly  impressive 
dignity  and  grace, — should  exert  a  similar  power  in  Israel,  and  should 
be  incorporated  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  nation  as  a 
treasured  heirloom  in  their  sacred  books? 

1  Oomp.  the  late  Arehbiahop  Benaon,  m  dted  by  Eirkpatriek,  The  Divine 
Library  of  the  OT.  p.  104 ;  and  Bishop  Westcott,  who  Bays  (Life,  1908,  ii.  69), 
*  I  neyer  oonld  understand  how  anj  one  reading  the  first  three  ehapters  of  Geoeeis 
with  open  tjee  conld  beliere  that  they  oontahied  a  literal  history,  yet  th^  disdoee 
to  Qt  a  GospeL  So  it  is  probably  tlsewheie.'  Ct  Westootri  Ooepel  of  Life, 
p.  187  t 
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See  foriher,  in  this  connexion,  in  the  BibL  SacrOy  Jan.  1901,  pti  103  fll,  an 
address  by  Prof.  Itos  Ourtiss,  of  Chicago,  on  'The  Book,  the  Law,  and  the 
People ;  or  Diyine  Reyelations  through  ancient  Israel,'  ddiyered  after  a  Tisit 
of  some  length  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  it  is  pointed  oat  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  observation  of  Oriental  diaracter  makes  it  impossiUe  to  belieTe  that 
the  Bible  is  a  merely  natural  product  of  the  Oriental  mind,  on  the  other  hand 
it  warns  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  theorize  h  priori  upon  the  ways  in  which 
Qod  could  or  could  not  speak  through  it;  a  revelation  addressed  to  an  Oriental 
people  would  naturally  be  clothed  in  forms  of  thought  and  expression  with 
which  they  were  femiliar.  'The  Oriental  is  least  of  all  a  sdentifio  historian. 
He  is  the  prince  of  story-tellers :  narratiyes,  real  and  imagmatiTe^  spring  from 
his  lips,  which  are  the  truest  portraiture  of  composite  rather  than  individual 
Oriental  life,  though  narrated  under  forms  of  individual  experience.'  Oomp. 
also  a  paper  by  R.  Somervell  on  'The  Historical  Character  of  the  OT. 
narratives'  in  the  Exp.  Timei^  Apr.  1902,  p.  298  fL ;  and  the  many  admirable 
words  spoken  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Streatfeild  in  A  Pariih  Clergyman*9  Thought 
dbotU  the  Higher  OriHdim  (Midland  Educational  Ca,  Birmingham;  reprinted, 
with  additions,  from  the  Expoiitor,  Dea  1902X  p.  11  £,  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  on  the  value  of  a  critical  and  historical 
appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament^  in  illuminating  many  parts  of  it^  and  in 
removing  difficulties.    C£  Westcott^  Lessoru/rom  JVork,  pp.  32  £,  178, 179. 

I(  now,  upon  the  basis  of  the  considerations  advanced  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  proceed  to  the  question  which  after  all  is  of  the 
most  immediate  interest  not  only  to  the  theologian  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  bat  also  to  the  man  of  general  relif^oos  sympathies, 
we  shall  find  that  the  religious  valae  of  the  nairatiyes  of  Genesis,  while 
it  must  be  placed  upon  a  different  basis  firom  that  on  which  it  has 
jiitherto  been  commonly  considered  to  rest^  remains  in  itself  dssm- 
^  tialltf  unchanged.  It  is  tme,  we  often  cannot  gei  behind  the  narratipes^ — 
in  chaps.  L — ^xi.,  as  we  have  seen,  the  narratiyes  cannot  be  historical, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  at  all,  and  in  chaps.  ziL — ^L,  there  are  at 
least  many  points  at  which  we  cannot  feel  assured  that  the  details  are 
historical :  we  are  obliged  consequently  to  take  them  as  we  find  thern^ 
and  read  them  accordingly.  And  then  we  shall  find  that  the  nanativea 
of  Genesis  teach  us  still  the  same  lessons  which  they  taught  our  fore- 
fathers. The  drama  which  begins  with  the  tragedy  of  Eden  and  ends 
with  the  wonderful  biography  of  Joseph  is  still  enacted  before  our  eyes 
as  vividly  as  ever.  Eve  and  Cain  still  stand  before  us,  the  immortal 
types  of  weakness  jdelding  to  temptation,  and  of  an  unbridled  temper 
leading  its  victim  he  knows  not  whither ;  Noah  and  Abraham  are  still 
the  heroes  of  righteousness  and  faith;  Lot  and  Laban,  Sarah  and 
Bebekah,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  in  their  characters  and  experiences, 
are  still  in  different  ways  rwoi  i/iw^  and  still  in  one  respect  or  another 
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exemplify  the  ways  in  which  God  deals  with  the  individual  soul,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  individual  soul  ought|— or  ought  not^ — ^to 
respond  to  His  leadings.  And  what^  if  some  of  these  figures  pass 
before  us  as  on  a  stage,  rather  than  in  real  life?  Do  they  on  that 
account  lose  their  vividness,  their  truthfulness,  their  force  ?  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  do  they  retain  all  these  characteristics  unimpaired, 
but^  if  it  be  true  that  the  figures  in  G^esis,  as  we  have  them,  are 
partly, — or  even,  in  some  cases,  wholly, — the  creations  of  popular 
imagination,  transfigured  in  the  pure,  'dry'  light  which  the  inspired  ^t 
genius  of  prophet  or  priest  has  shed  around  them,  the  Book  of  Gnosis  1*^^ ,;«« 
is  really  more  surprising  than  if  it  were  even  throughout  a  literally 
true  record  of  events  actually  occurring.  For  to  create  such  characters 
would  be  more  wonderful  than  to  describe  them.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
is  a  marvellous  gallery  of  portraits,  firom  whatever  originals  they  may 
have  been  derived.  There  is  no  other  nation  which  can  shew  for  its 
early  history  anything  in  the  least  degree  resembling  it  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  either  Babylonia,  or  Egypt,  or  India,  or  Greece. 
The  m3rthology  of  Greece,— especially  as  it  stands  before  us  in  the 
two  great  epics  with  which  Greek  literature  opens,  and  as  particular 
episodes  of  it  are  made  the  vehicles  of  splendid  lessons  in  the  great 
tragedies  of  a  later  age, — is  indeed  a  wonderful  creation  of  the  human 
mind,  and  an  abiding  monument  of  the  intellectual  genius  of  the 
nation  which  produced  it:  but  the  Book  of  Genesis  stands  on  a 
difierent  plane  altogether;  and  even  though  it  be  not  throughout 
what  our  fathers  understood  it  to  be,  a  verbeJly  exact  record  of  actual 
fact,  this  very  di£ference,  which  distinguishes  it  so  strikingly  bom 
the  corresponding  literature  of  any  other  nation,  remains  still  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  inspiration  by  its  authors :  the  spirituality  of 
its  contents,  the  spiritual  and  moral  lessons  which  are  continuaQy 
exemplified  by  it,  and  which,  though  they  are  often  expressed  in  a 
simple  and  even  childlike  external  garb,  are  nevertheless  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  as  those  taught  afterwards  by  the  great  prophets, 
constitute  a  cogent  ground  for  inferring  the  operation  of  a  spiritual 
agency  difiering  specifically  from  that  which  was  present  when  the 
mythology  of  £^ypt  or  Babylonia,  of  India  or  Greece,  was  in  process 
of  formation.  St  Paul  does  not  point  his  readers  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  for  instruction  in  science  or  ancient  history,  but  he  says 
that  they  are  profitable  'for  teachiug,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  which  is  in  righteousness'  (2  Tim.  iii  16) ;  and  the  Book 
of  Genesis,   even   though   it  be  understood   in  parts  as  parable 
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mther  than  as  hiatoiy,  ia  most  aasoredly  'profitable'  for  all  these 
poiposca. 
V.  Let  OB  endeayoor,  then,  to  sum  ap  in  oatline  the  religions  valne  of 
Genesis.  On  the  first  eleyen  chapters  little  can  be  added  substantially 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  notes'.  From  the  beginning  the  history  is 
peneteated  with  religions  ideas.  The  narrative  of  the  Creation  sets 
forth,  in  a  series  of  dignified  and  impressive  pictures,  the  sovereignty 
of  God;  His  priority  to,  and  separation  firom,  all  finite,  matmal 
nature ;  EQs  purpose  to  constitute  an  ordered  cosmos,  and  gradually 
to  adapt  the  earth  to  become  the  habitation  of  living  beings ;  and  Bis 
endowment  of  man  with  the  peculiar,  unique  possession  of  self- 
eoDsdous  reason,  in  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  capable  of  intdlectual 
and  moral  life,  and  is  even  able  to  know  and  hold  communion  with  his 
Maker.  In  chs.  ii  4^ — iiL  we  read, — though  again  not  in  a  historical, 
but  in  a  pictorial  or  qrmbolical  form, — how  man  was  once  innocent^ 
how  he  became, — as  man  must  have  become,  whether  in  'Eden'  or 
elsewhere,  at  some  period  of  his  existence, — conscious  of  a  moral  law, 
but  how  temptation  fell  upon  him,  and  he  broke  it.  The  Fall  of  man, 
the  great  but  terrible  truth,  which  history,  not  less  than  individual 
experience,  only  too  vividly  teaches  each  one  of  us,  is  thus  impressively 
set  before  us.  Man,  however,  though  punished  by  God,  is  not  forsaken 
by  Him,  nor  left,  in  his  long  conflict  with  evil,  without  hope  of  victory. 
In  chap,  iv.,  the  increasing  power  of  sin,  and  the  &tal  consequences  to 
which,  if  unchecked,  it  may  lead,  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  tragic 
figuro  of  Gain.  The  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  and  of  brutal  triumph  in 
the  power  of  the  sword,  is  personified  in  Lamech.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood,  God's  just  wrath  against  sin,  and  the  divine  prerogative  of 
mercy,  are  alike  exemplified :  Noah  is  a  standing  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  'righteousness  delivereth  from  death';  and  God's  dealings 
with  him  after  the  Flood  form  a  striking  declaration  of  the  purposes 
of  grace  and  goodwill,  with  which  He  regards  mankind.  The  narrative 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (xL  I — 9)  emphasizes  Jehovah's  supremacy  over 
the  world ;  and  teaches  how  the  self-exaltation  of  man  is  checked 
by  God. 

In  passing  to  chajNi.  xii. — ^L  we  may  notice  first  the  teaching  about 
God.  If  in  chaps,  i. — ^xi.  God  appears  chiefly  as  the  CSreator  and 
Judge  of  the  world,  in  chaps,  xii. — L  He  appears  more  particularly 

^  On  these  ohapters  the  imaU  bat  helpful  yolame  by  Professor  (now  Bishop) 
Byle,  called  7^  Early  Narrativet  of  Oenesi$  (which  has  been  sereral  times  quoted 
in  the  notes),  is  muoh  recommended  to  the  reader. 
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as  One  who  has  a  care  and  love  for  men.  Naturally,  He  hates  and 
punishes  sin  (xiii.  13,  xv.  16,  zviiL  20  f.,  six.,  xxxix.  9,  xUy.  16 ; 
cf.  xs.  6,  11,  xlii.  21,  28);  but  these  chapters  contain  principally 
revelations  of  His  regard  for  man,  not  only  in  the  promises  disclosing 
His  gracious  purposes  towards  the  patriarchs  and  their  seed  (see  on 
xii«  2  f.),  but  also  on  many  other  occasions :  for  instance,  in  the 
manner  in  which  righteousness  receives  His  approval  and  blessing 
(xxi.  22,  xxiv.  1,  27,  35,  xxv.  11,  xxvi.  28,  29  end,  xxxix.  2,  21,  23, 
and  indirectly  elsewhere),  in  the  regard  shewn  by  Him  to  the  solitary 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness  (xvi.  9  £,  xxi.  17  ff.),  to  Lot  in  Sodom  (xix.), 
to  the  heathen,  but  guileless,  Abimelech  (xx.  6),  to  Jacob  in  his 
solitude  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12  ff. :  c£  p.  268),  or  in  a  foreign  land 
(xxxL  3,  5,  13,  24,  42,  xxxv.  3,  xlviii.  15  £),  and  to  Pharaoh  (xli.  25, 
32).  His  mercy  is  also  illustrated  by  xviii.  23  ff.,  xix.  16 ;  His 
providence,  overruling  the  events  of  life  for  good,  by  xxiv.,  xlv.  5,  7, 
1.  20,  and  other  passages ;  and  His  justice  is  appealed  to  in  xvL  5, 
xviii.  25,  XX.  4,  xxxi.  49,  50,  53.  In  ch.  xxii.  the  meaning  of  *  pro- 
bation/ and  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  pleasing  in  God's  sight, 
are  both  strikingly  exemplified  ^ 

In  the  sphere  of  human  conduct,  the  drama  of  an  entire  life  takes 
in  chaps,  xii. — 1.  the  place  of  the  single,  isolated  episodes  characteristic»* 
of  chaps,  i. — xi. ;  and  principles  and  motives  find  accordingly  fuller 
and  more  vivid  expression.  The  patriarchs  vary  considerably  in 
character ;  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  delineation.  Nor  are  they 
without  their  faults,  especiaUy  Jacob,  and  the  subordinate  characters 
(as  Lot  and  Laban):  the  women,  in  particular,  are  often  jealous, 
imperious,  and  designing.  All  have  more  or  less  a  typical  character. 
Abraham  is  not  only  conspicuous  for  such  virtues  as  courtesy, 
hospitality,  high-mindedness,  generosity ;  he  is  also  the  primary  Old 
Testament  example  of  obedience,  and  devotion  to  God ;  spirituality  of 
thought  and  aim,  not  austere,  but  attractive  and  winning,  is  the 
leading  motive  of  his  life.  He  is  *  an  historic  personage,  but  he  is 
also  a  spiritual  type :  he  is  the  ideal  representative  of  the  life  of  fidth 
and  of  separation  from  the  idolatries  of  an  evil  world :  he  prefigures 
the  ideal  character  and  aims  of  the  people  of  God*.'  Isaac  lives  a 
quiet,  uneventful  life:  he  is  the  ideal  son:  he  'impersonates  the 
peaceful,  obedient,  submissive  qualities  of  an  equable  trust  in  God, 
distinct  alike  from  the  more  heroic  fiEdth  of  Abraham,  and  the  lower 

^  See  aUo  above,  p.  xxi  f.  *  Ottley,  Bampton  Ltetunit  p.  185 1 
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t^pe  which  in  Jacob  was  learned  ihroogh  discipline  and  purged  of 
self-wiU'.'  Jacob  is  a  mixed  character :  he  possesses  the  good  qualities 
of  ambition  and  perseverance,  though  he  emplojrs  them  at  firsts  with 
great  nnscrupulousness,  for  selfish  and  worldly  ends :  after  his  great 
spiritual  struggle  at  Penuel,  however,  his  lower  self  is  left  behind,  and 
in  his  old  age  his  character  sEppears  still  further  mellowed  by  the 
discipline  of  trial  and  bereavement  Joseph  is  an  example  of  a  stable, 
upright  character,  faithful  to  his  trusts,  proof  against  temptation,  led, 
under  God's  providence,  through  many  perils  and  many  sorrowful  and 
discouraging  experiences,  to  a  situation  of  exaltation  and  dignity,  in 
which  he  emplojrs  his  talents  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  in  which  he  displajrs  an  even  Christian  spirit  of  magnanimily  and 
forgiveness  towards  those  who  once  had  bitterly  wronged  him.    The 

sinographies  of  the  patriarchs  present  to  us  spiritual  types, — ^repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  varied  experiences,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
disappointments  and  the  pleasures^  the  sorrows  and  the  jojrs,  the 
domestic  trials  and  successes,  which  may  be  the  lot  of  any  one  of  us ; 
and  they  exemplify  the  frame  of  mind, — ^the  trust,  or  resignation,  or 
forbearance,  or  gratitude, — ^with  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  should 
be  received,  and  the  countless  wajrs  in  which,  under  GK)d's  hand,  the 
course  of  events  is  overruled  for  good*. 

There  is  also  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  not  to 
omit  to  regard  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  was  a  primary  frinction  of  the 
Hebrew  historians  not  merely  to  narrate  &cts  as  such,  but  also  to 

^  interprst  them,  and  in  particular  to  interpret  their  religious  signi- 
ficance, and  to  shew  their  bearing  upon  the  religious  history  of  Israel 
as  a  whole.  This  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  historians  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  Genesis.  Be  the  details  history  or  legend, 
or  be  they,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be,  an 
intermixture  of  both,  all  are  subordinated  to  this  point  of  view. 
Historically,  the  narrators  may  have  been  on  some  points  imperfectly 
informed;  but  nevertheless  what  they  all  aim  at  shewing  is  how 
*  throughout  the  period  of  obscure  beginnings  God  was  forming  a 
people  whose  destiny  it  was  to  give  to  the  world  the  true  religion.' 
From  Gen.  iiL  14  onwards  a  redemptive  purpose  irradiates  the  entire 
narrative,  shining  forth  at  certain  definite  epochs  with  particular 

1  Brie,  DB.  b.v.  (ii.  484^). 

*  The  typioal  religioas  valae  of  the  patriarchal  narratiyes,  even  with  the 
admiBsion  that  they  contain  ideal  elements,  is  well  broaght  oat  by  Mr  Ottley, 
Bampt,  Leet,  p.  126  f.  See  also  Kaatssch,  Bibelwiuetuehaft  und  ReligioHiunUr* 
rieht  (1900),  p.  41  f.,  and  Die  bUibende  Bedeutung  de»  ATi.,  p.  24  fl. 
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brightness,  and  of  course  continuing  to  display  itself  in  subsequent 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  This  is  one  of  the  features  which  gives 
the  narrative  its  unique  character  and  unique  value.  The  histoiy  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  earth  and  man,  and  the  story  of  Israel's  ancestors, 
might  both  have  been  told  very  differently.  They  might  have  been 
told  from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view.  The  narratives  might  have 
been  impregnated  with  foolish  superstitions.  The  legends  respectmg 
the  beginniugs  of  other  nations  are  sometimes  grotesquely  absurd. 
But  in  the  hands  of  Israel's  inspired  teachers  the  Hebrew  legend  is 
from  the  beginning  suffused  with  pure  and  ennobling  spiritual  ideas ; 
and  they  trace  in  it  the  begiunings  of  the  same  Providential  purposes 
which  they  find  also  in  the  Hebrew  history  into  which  afterwards  it 
insensibly  merges. 

Nor,  finally,  in  estimating  the  religious  value  of  the  Book  of 
(Genesis  should  we  forget  the  character  of  the  age  to  which  it  relates,  ^ 
and  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  capacities  of  those  to  whom  in  the^ 
first  instance  it  was  addressed.  In  the  Bible  we  have  the  record  of  a 
progressive  revelation,  in  each  stage  of  which  the  measure  of  truth  " 
disclosed  is  adapted  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  level  which  has  been 
reached  by  those  who  are  to  bo  its  recipients.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
gives  a  picture  of  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  world  :  it  was  also 
primarily,  at  least  in  its  principal  and  larger  part  (J  and  E),  addressed 
to  men  who,  though  far  from  uncivilized,  and  enjojdng  the  advantages 
of  settled  life  and  organised  government,  were  nevertheless  in  many 
respects  spiritually  immature :  the  teaching  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  for  example,  was  still  unknown  to  theuL  In  contents 
and  style  alike  it  is  accordingly  naturally  fitted  to  the  comprehension 
of  those  for  whose  use  and  instruction  it  was  primarily  designed.  In 
an  artless  but  attractive  dress,  and  in  forms  adapted  to  impress  and 
delight  those  who  read  them,  the  story  of  Israel's  ancestors  is  told  in 
it.  Without  any  conscious  moral  purpose  pervading  the  narrative, 
elementary  lessons  about  right  and  wrong,  and  God  and  man,  are 
taught  through  the  simple  experiences  and  vicissitudes  of  four 
generations  in  an  Eastern  home.  In  Genesis,  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Bible,  God  talks  with  men,  as  a  father  with  his  child. 
Need  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  there  should  in  this  book  be 
some  accommodation  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  with  which 
children  are  familiar  ?  From  tales  a  child  may  learn  many  a  lesson, 
without  stopping  to  ask  either  himself  or  his  teacher  whether  every 
particular  tale  is  true  or  not.    And  the  tales  of  Genesis,  whether 
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histoiy  or  parable,  are  in  either  case  inimitable,  and  full  of  lessons. 
Troths  and  duties,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  'daily  round  and 
common  task,'  such  as  we  all  need  to  learn,  and  continually  through 
our  lives  have  occasion  to  practise,  are  illustrated  and  enforced  in  it 
by  anecdotes  and  narratives,  which  the  youngest  can  understand,  from 
which  the  oldest  can  still  learn,  and  which  never  cease  to  £stscinate  and 
enthral  those  who  have  once  yielded  themselves  to  their  spelL  *  The 
power  of  the  Patriarchal  narratives  on  the  hearty  the  imagination,  the 
fidth  of  men  can  never  die :  it  is  immortal  with  trathfulness  to  the 
realities  of  human  nature,  and  of  God's  education  of  mankind*/ 

^  G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  Critieitm  and  the  Preaching  of  the  OT.  p.  109.  Prof. 
Smith's  estimate  of  the  historical  charaoter  of  the  narratives  of  Qenesis  is  sab- 
stantially  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages.  Ck>mp.  also,  on 
the  gansral  question  of  both  the  historical  and  ttie  religioas  yalne  of  the  narratives 
of  Genesis,  the  very  nseftil  Introduction  to  Dr  Wade's  Book  of  Qenesie  (1896), 
pp.  87  fl.,  49  tLt  61  fL 
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PART  I.    THE  PREHISTORIC  PERIOD. 
CHAPTERS  L— XL 

Thb  Book  of  GonesiB  begins  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  nniTeiie, 
and  of  the  early  history  of  man  upon  the  earth.  It  describes,  in  accordance 
with  the  belieft  current  among  the  Hebrews,  the  process  by  which  the  earth 
assumed  its  present  form,  and  was  adapted  to  become  the  habitation  of  man 
(ch.  L) ;  the  situation  of  man's  original  dwelling-place,  and  the  entrance  of  sin 
and  trouble  into  the  world  (ch.  iL — ill) ;  the  beginnings  of  dyilization  (ch.  It.); 
the  growth  of  population  (ch.  v.) ;  the  increasing  prevalence  of  wickedness,  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  hndlj,  by 
a  flood  (ch.  tL — ix.);  and  lastly  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth,  and  the  rise  of 
separate  nations,  and  of  the  Hebrews  in  particular,  oat  of  the  descendants 
of  this  family  (ch.  z. — jL).  Though  in  parts  of  these  chapters  there  may  be 
dim  recollecUons  of  historical  occurrences,  the  narrative,  as  a  whole^  cannot 
be  regarded  aa  an  historical  record  of  actual  events.  The  reasons  for  this 
conclusion  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  sequel :  it  must,  however,  be  almost 
self-evident  that  trustworthy  information  respecting  periods  so  remote  as  those 
here  in  question  could  not  have  been  accessible  to  the  Biblical  writers ;  and  it 
is  also  certain  that  there  are  statements  in  these  chapters  inconsistent  with 
what  is  known  independently  of  tlie  early  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  mankind 
upon  it  The  narrative  of  these  cbai)ters  consists  rather  of  '  a  series  of  infer- 
ences relating  to  times  which  are  prc-historia  It  represents  the  explanations, 
arrived  at  in  ways  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace,  which  reflection  furnished 
of  the  many  questions  spontaneously  occurring  to  a  primitive  race  respecting 
themselves  and  their  surroundings  \'  Similar  narratives  are  found  in  the  eariy 
literature  of  many  other  peoples.  The  nearest  parallels  to  the  Biblical  records 
are  afforded  (as  will  shortly  become  apparent)  by  Babylonia,  a  country  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  once  closely  connected ;  and  recent  discoveries  have 
shewn  '  that  certain  common  beliefs  concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  earth 
and  of  man  must  have  prevailed  in  the  circle  of  nations  to  which  both  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews  belonged'.'  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  are  however  iho  lofty  religious  spirit  by  which  it  is  dominated, 
and  the  spiritual  lessons  of  which  it  is  the  expression :  these  remain,  even 
though  the  seemingly  historical  narratives  with  which  they  are  associated 
should  prove  to  be  no  record  of  actual  events,  but  to  represent  merely  the 
course  of  the  past  as  it  was  pictured  by  the  Biblical  writers.  To  us,  the 
principal  value  of  the  narrative  consists  in  the  spiritual  teaching  thus  imj^cit 
in  it ;  and  this  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  following  conmientary  to  point  out 


1  Wade,  Old  TetL  Hist,  (1901),  p.  87.  •  Ibid. 
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Chapters  L  1— IL  A\ 
The  Creation  of  the  World. 

The  Book  of  Qenesis  opoDs  with  a  lablime  aod  dignified  narratire,  describ- 
ing the  creation  of  hearen  and  earth,  and  the  stages  by  wtiich,  as  the  narrator 
pictured  it,  the  latter  was  gradually  fitted  to  become  the  habitation  of  man« 
Starting  with  a  state  of  primaeTal  chaos,  in  which  the  earth  is  represented  as 
enveloped  in  a  huge  mass  of  surrounding  waters,  shrouded  in  darkness,  yet 
brooded  over  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  writer  describes  successiTely  (1)  the 
production  of  light;  (2)  the  diyision  of  this  mass  of  primaeral  waters  into 
two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  tower,  by  means  of  a  'firmament';  (3)  the  emergence 
of  the  dry  land  out  of  the  lower  waters ;  (4)  the  clothing  of  the  dry  land  with 
grass,  herbs,  and  trees;  (6)  the  creation  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  (6)  the  pro- 
duction of  fishes  and  birds ;  (7)  the  appearance  of  terrestrial  ^nlmiiU  •  (8)  the 
creation  of  man ;  (9)  Ood's  rest  after  His  work  of  creation.  There  are  thus 
eight  distinct  creatire  works,  which,  with  Qod's  rest  at  the  dose,  are  a4justed 
with  remarkable  symmetry  to  the  week  of  seren  days.  The  six  days  of  creation 
fall  into  two  sections  of  three  days  each ;  and  the  third  and  the  sixth  days  have 
each  two  works  assigned  to  them.  The  first  three  days,  moreoTer,  are  days  of 
preparation,  tiie  next  three  are  days  of  accomplishment  On  the  first  day 
light  is  created,  and  on  the  fourth  day  comes  the  creation  of  the  luminaries 
which  are  for  the  future  to  be  its  receptacles ;  on  the  second  day  the  waters 
'below  the  firmament,'  and  (as  we  should  say)  the  air,  appear,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  fishes  and  birds  are  created  to  people  them ;  on  the  third  day  the  dry  land 
appears,  and  the  earth  is  clothed  with  regetation ;  on  the  sixth  day  terrestrial 
animals  and  man  are  created,  who  are  to  inhabit  the  dry  land,  and  (iw.  29,  30) 
to  live  upon  food  supplied  by  its  TCgetatioa  In  the  order  in  which  the  different 
creatire  works  are  arranged  there  is  an  evident  gradation,  each  work  as  a  rule 
occupying  the  place  in  which  it  might  be  naturally  regarded  as  the  condition, 
or  suitable  forerunner,  of  the  work  next  following,  and  in  the  case  of  living 
things,  there  being  an  obvious  ascent  from  lower  to  higher,  the  climax  of  the 
whole  being  formed  by  man. 

The  narrative  belongs  to  the  Priestly  source  of  the  Hexateuch  (see  p.  iv), 
the  literary  characteristics  of  which  it  displays  in  a  marked  degree.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  notice  here  the  use  throughout  of  the  name  Ood  (not  Jshowih), 
and  the  methodical  articulation  of  the  narrative  into  sections,  each  marked  by 
the  recurrence  of  stereotyped  formulae.  Thus  each  creative  act  is  introduced 
by  the  words  And  Ood  said  (vo.  3,  6,  9, 11, 14, 20,  24,  26) ;  and  it  toot  to  is 
found  six  times  (w.  9, 11, 15,  24,  80);  the  mark  of  Divine  approval,  and  Ood 
iato  that  it  was  good^  is  repeated  seven  times  (in  lxx.  eight  times,  once  after 
each  work),  w,  4, 8  (lxx.),  10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31  (the  last  time,  with  a  significant 
variation);  and  the  dose  of  each  day's  work  is  marked  by  the  standing 
formula,  and  evening  came,  and  morning  came,.. .day  (w.  5,  8, 12, 19,  23,  31). 

On  some  general  questions  arising  out  of  the  narrative,  see  p.  19  flL 
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I.    1  In  the  b^ghming  God  created  the  heaven  and  theP 
earth.    2  And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void ;  and  darkness  was 

L  1.  Introdaction.  The  yerse  (as  rendered  in  EVV.)  gives 
a  summary  of  the  description  which  follows,  stating  the  broad  general 
tact  of  the  creation  of  tne  universe ;  the  details  of  the  process  then 
form  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter  ^  *-- — . 

f        In  tie  beginning.     Not  absolutely,  but  relatively :  at  ths  beaif^j  ^v. 

/    ning  of  tiie  ^er  of  things  which  we  see,  and  in  the  midst  of  wnich/   -  —^   J 
I     human  Instoiy  imfolds  itsdf  (Perowne,  Expositor,  Oct  1890,  p.  248).   | 
God.    On  the  Heb.  word»  see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  voluma 


_  [usively  of  God,  to  denotejriz.  the  production 

of  sbmedung  ftindaiii«DLtally  new^  by  the,  exercise^  of  a  sovereigir 
ormnatfTejgowg^^ 

Alwongh,  however,  the  tenn  thus  unouestionablv  deno££  a  super- 
human, miraculous  activity,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  .f(sl£^ 
Q^lDe6S.jdefinitely  jfe_idea  of  ereafto  ex  nthilo'\  and"  cArt^jnly,  ^ 
Pearson  {On  the  Creed,  fol.  S^^T  pomts  out^  this  doctrine  cannot  be 
establisheil  from  it.  l^e  word  is  very  frequent  in  the  Second  Isaiah 
(as  zL  26,  28,  zlii.  5,  zlv.  7,  12,  18).  In  Ps.  civ.  30  it  is  used  of  the 
ever-recurring  renovation  of  life  upon  the  earth.    Its  figurative  ap- 

Slications  are  also  noticeable :  as  of  the  formation  of  a  nation  by 
diovah,  Is.  zliii  1,  15 ;  and  of  the  production  of  some  surprising 
or  striking  e£fect^  or  of  some  new  condition  or  circumstances,  beyond 
thepower  of  man  to  bring  about,  as  Ex.  xxxiv.  10  (RVm.) ;  Nu.  xvi.  30 
(EVm,) ;  Jer.  xxxL  22  ;  Is.  idv.  8,  Ixv.  17. 

the  heaven  andJh9  ^Q^th  I-^  the  universe,  as  it  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  m  its  completed  state. 

2.  The  writer  now  turns  at  once  to  the  earth,  in  which,  as  the 
future  home  of  man,  and  the  theatre  of  human  activity,  he  is  more 
particularly  interested;  and  proceeds  to  describe  what  its  condition 
was  when  God  'spake,'  as  described  in  v.  3. 

the  earth.  As  the  sequel  shews,  the  term  here  denotes  the  earth, 
not  as  we  know  it  now,  but  in  its  primitive  chaotic,  unformed  state. 

tcMW  without  form  anJ  ooiJ.  Heb.  tohu  wd-bohu — an  alliterative\ 
description  of  a  ehaoe,  in  which  nothing  can  be  distinguished  or  I 
defined.^  Tdhu  is^  a  word  which  it  is  difficult  to  express  consistentiyl 
in  English:  but  it  denotes  mostiy  something  unsubstantial,  or  (fig.)\ 


^  ICany  modem  scholars,  howeyer  (inolnding  DiUmann),  oonstrae  w,  1 — 8  iii 
this  way :  '  In  the  beginning  of  Ood's  creating  the  heaven  and  the  earth, — now  the 
earth  was  without  form,  Sco.  [v.  2], — Ood  said.  Let  there  be  light,*  &c.  So  already 
the  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  Bashi  (▲•d.  1040 — 1105),  and  similarly  Ibn 
Em  (1093—1167). 

'  obK  i^  Smuf,  2  Mace.  vii.  2S.  Of.  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  i.  i.  6  with  the 
parallels  from  Eedesiastical  writers  collected  in  the  note  in  Qebbardt  and  Hamack's 
edition.    On  Heb.  xL  8,  see  Westoott's  note. 

1—2 
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imreaP;  ct  b.  xIy.  18  (of  the  eaxthl  *Ha  cn^dd^ii  Bofc  >  <gji^ 
ClihiQaed  ittobejnh^btted,'  v.  19  'I  said  not^  tieek  je  me  asTlSS" 
(l^Ttn  vdtn}^  'Sdhu  (only  twice  besidee),  as  Anbie  ahewB,  is  rkhtly 
rendered  em^y  or  «ou/.  Gomp.  the  same  oombmatioii  of  words  to 
suggest  the  i(lea  of  a  return  to  primaeyal  chaos  in  Jer.  it.  23,  and 
Is.  xxxiy.  11  ('the  line  of  tdku  and  the  plnnimet  of  bdiu*)*. 

upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Hd).  fhdm.  ^  Not  here  wiiat  the  *deep' 
would  denote  to  us,  le.  the  sea,  but  the  inimitiTe  nndiTided  waters,  the 
huge  watery  mass  which  the  writer  conoeiyed  as  myeloping  the  chaotic 
earai.    Milton  (P.  L.  ytl  276  ff.)  giyes  an  exceUent  pan^hrase : 

The  earth  was  formed,  but,  m  the  womb  as  jet 
Of  waten,  embryon  immatore,  imrolTed, 
Appeared  noty-Hyrer  aU  the  Ciioe  of  earth 
Main  ocean  flowed. 

In  the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  also,  as  reported  by  Berossus  (see  DB. 
L  504^;  or  KAT.*  (1902),  p.  488),  all  things  becpm  in  darkness  and 
water;  and  fhlhn  recalls  at  once  the  Bab.  Tidmat  (see  p.  28). 

the  spirit  of  God  &c.  In  the  OT.  the  'spirit'  of  man  is  the 
principle  of  life,  yiewed  especially  as  the  seat  of  Qie  stronger  and  more 
actiye  energies  of  life;  axA  the  'spirit'  of  God  is  amuogously  the 
Diyine  force  or  agency,  to  the  operation  of  which  are  attributed 
various  extraordinary  powers  and  actiyities  of  m^  as  also  super- 
natural spiritual  gifts  (see  e.g.  Oen.  zlL  38;  Ex.  xxxL  dj  Num.  xL  17; 
1  S.  xi.  6,  xvi.  13 ;  Mic.  iii.  8 :  Is.  xi.  2,  iliL  1,  lix.  21,  Ixl  1 ;  Es.  xxxyi. 
27) ;  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT.,  it  appears  also  as  the  power  which 
creates  and  sustains  life  (cf.  Es.  xxxyiL  14;  Is.  xliy.  8  f. ;  Job  xxxiiL  4 : 
Ps.  civ.  30').  It  is  in  the  last-named  capacity  that  it  is  mentionea 
here.  The  chaos  of  «.  2  was  not  left  in  nopeless  g^oom  and  death ; 
already,  even  before  God  'spake'  («.  3\  the  spirit  (^  God,  witii  its 
life-giving  energy,  was  'brooding'  over  the  wat^,  like  a  bird  upon  its 
nest,  and  (so  it  seems  to  be  implied)  fitting  them  in  some  way  to 
generate  and  maintain  life,  when  tne  Divine  ^<  should  be  pronounced\ 

1  The  following  are  iU  oeonrrenoM  HMsidM  those  noted  above) :  Is.  zziz.  SI 
'  thai  tarn  af*i<1e  the  jait  [from  their  rignt]  with  s  tMnp  </  wmghl^*  Le.  by  baeeleis 
allegation!,  xl.  17  *  are  ootioted  by  him  as  made  of  nothing  and  C0Aft  (By.  vonily)/ 
23  (UV.  vanitjft  U  nothing),  xli.  29  (By.  eonfusiont  |  wind^,  zUy.  9  {vanity^  maxg. 
eon/iofon),  xUx.  4  for  nought  (sin  vain),  lis.  4  winitg  Aa  moral  unreality, 
falsehood) ;  Job  zxvi.  7  (By.  empty  tpact) ;  1  8.  ziL  SI,  of  idols  (BV.  vain  tMnga\\ 
Is.  xxiv.  10  (BV.  eonfiuion).  It  is  also  used  sometimes  poetieally  of  an  ondefineo, 
nntraoked,  indeterminable  expanse,  or  watte  i  Dt.  zzxiL  10,  Job  vL  IS  BV., 
xii.  24  s  Ps.  ovii.  40.  The  ancient  Versions  nsnally  render  it  by  words  signifying 
empiinenf,  nothingnett,  vanity  (as  <r«y6r,  oMh,  ftdrauf,  inane^  vacuum,  vanum). 

*  Lxz.  render  here  idparoi  koI  dcara^Kctforrof.  Of.  Wisd.xL17(18)  ^  vairroB^afiit 
ffou  X'Jp  '^aI  KTl^affa  rbp  K6fffioif  i^  iiibp^ov  0Xiyf. 

*  Comp.  in  the  NT.  John  Ti.  68 ;  I  Gor.  zv.  46 ;  2  dor.  iii  6 ;  and  in  the  Nioene 
Greed  rh  K6pio¥  xal  ^uorolovw, 

^  Comp.  Milton  (P.  L.  Tn.  288  If.) : —       *  Darkness  profound 

Cover'd  the  abyss ;  out  on  the  waterv  oahn  [see  1.  216] 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread, 
And  vital  Tirtne  infas'd,  and  yital  warmth* 
Throoghont  the  fluid  mass.' 
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upon  the  face  of  the  deep :  and  the  spirit  of  God  ^  moved  upon  P 
the  fBuoQ  of  the  vraters.    3  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light : 
and  there  was  light    4  And  God  saw  the  lights  that  it  was 
good :  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.    5  And 

^  ^  Or,  «MM  brooding  vpon 

moved.  ^  Was  brooding  (RVm.).  The  word  occnrs  besides  only 
in  Dt  xxxii,  11,  where  it  is  used  of  an  eagle  (properly,  a  griffon- 
Tultore)  havering  over  its  young.    It  is  used  similarly  m  Syriac. 

It  is  possible  that  its  use  here  may  be  a  survival,  or  echo,  of  the 
old  belief  found  among  the  Phoenicians,  as  weU  as  elsewhere  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  l  10.  1,  2 ;  Arist  Avee  693  ff. :  DiUm.  pp.  4,  7,  20),  of  a 
worla-eeg,  out  of  which,  as  it  splits  the  earth,  sky,  ana  heavenly  bodies 
emerged;  the  crude,  material  representation  appearing  here  trans- 
formed  into  a  beautiful  and  suggestive  fi^re. 

3-— 5.    The  First  Dav,  and  the  first  wonc    Light. 

Light  is  the  first  work,  because  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
all  order,  all  distinctness,  all  life,  and  all  further  progress. 

3.  And  God  $aid.  So  at  the  beginning  of  each  work  of  creation, 
— ^including  the  two  providential  woras  of  vv,  28,  29,  ten  times  in  all 
(hence  the  later  Jewish  dictum,^'By  ten  sayings  the  world  was  created,' 
Aboth  V.  l\  As  Dillm.  has  pointed  out,  m  uie  fact  that  God  creates 
by  a  word^  there  are  several  important  truths  implicit.  It  is  an 
indication  not  only  of  the  ease  with  which  He  accomplished  His  work, 
and  of  His  omnipotence,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  He  works  consciously 
and  deUberately.  Things  do  not  emanate  from  Him  unconsciously, 
nor  are  they  produced  by  a  mere  act  of  thought,  as  in  some  pantheistic 
systems,  but  hy  an  act  of  will,  of  which  the  concrete  word  is  the 
outward  expression.  Each  stage  in  His  creative  work  is  the  realization 
of  a  deliberately  formed  purpose,  the  'word'  being  the  mediating 
principle  of  creation,  the  means  or  agency  through  which  His  wiU 
takes  effect  Of.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  9;  also  cvii.  20,  cxlvii.  15,  18,  in  which 
passages  the  word  is  regarded  as  a  messenger  between  God  and  His 
creatures.  This  ns^e  of  the  OT.  is  a  preparation  for  the  personal 
sense  of  the  term  *  Tne  Word '  which  appears  in  the  NT.  ( Joliu  i.  1), 
— ^though  doubtless  this  usa^e  is  in  part,  also,  dependent  upon  Philo. 

4.  that  it  was  good.  The  Divine  approval  is  signified  seven  times 
in  the  chapter,  after  each  work,  except  the  second — where,  however, 
the  Lxx.  have  it  («.  8).  The  formula  used  marks  each  work  as  one 
corresponding  to  the  I)ivine  intention,  perfect,  as  far  as  its  nature 
requii^  and  permitted,  complete,  and  the  object  of  the  Creator's 
approving  regwl  and  satisfsEiction. 

and  Cfod  divided  &c.  light  and  darkness  are  henceforth  to  have 
each  its  separate  sphere,  and  special  time  of  appearance  (v.  5).    The 

And  (i.  19  fl.) :— 

'Tboa  from  Uie  fint 
WmI  PTOient,  and,  with  mi^ly  wings  oaUpread 
DoYe-lika,  laf it  bfooding  on  the  Tist  abyai. 
And  mad'flt  it  pngnani.' 
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God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night.  P 
And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  momingy  one  day. 

6  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  ^firmament  in  the  midst  of 

origin  of  darkness,  like  that  of  chaos,  is  not  mentioned :  chaos  dis- 
appears by  being  converted  gradually  into  an  ordered  cosmos ;  darkness, 
though  neither  called  into  being  by  a  creative  word,  nor  described^  as 
'good,'  is  nevertheless  by  this  act  of  separation  recomized  as  having 
equally  with  light  its  place  in  the  ordering  of  the  world. 

In  this  'separation'  of  the  light  from  the  darkness  there  seems, 
however,  to  be  something  more  involved  than  their  mere  alternation,  or 
successive  appearance,  Ey  dav  and  ni^ht.  Not  only  is  light  created 
before  the  luminaries  (v.  161  out  in  Job  light  and  darkness  seem  to  be 
represented  as  having  eacn  its  separate  and  distinct  dwelling-plaoe 
(xxxviii.  19  '  Where  is  the  way  to  the  dwelling  of  liiiit^  And  as  for 
oarkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof?'  20 ;  xxvi.  10  'Be  hath  circum- 
scribed a  boundary  [the  horizon]  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Unto  the 
confines  of  light  and  darkness  Fi.a  the  border  between  them]').  It 
seems  thus  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  conception,  light,  though 
gathered  up  and  concentrated  in  the  heaveidy  bodies,  is  not  confined 
to  them  (rerowne) ;  day  arises,  not  solely  from  the  sun,  but  because 
the  matter  of  lignt  issues  forth  from  its  place  and  spreads  over  the 
earth,  at  nij^ht  it  withdraws,  and  darkness  comes  forth  fix)m  its  place^ 
each  in  a  hidden,  mysterious  way  (DillmA  An  idea  such  as  this  may 
seem  strange  to  us :  but  the  ex|)ositor  nas  no  ri^ht  to  read  into  the 
narrative  tne  ideas  of  modem  science ;  his  duty  is  simply  to  read  Ofut 
of  it  the  ideas  which  it  expresses  or  presupposes. 

5.  And  God  called  &c  God  designed  the  distinction  to  be 
permanent,  and  therefore  stamped  it  with  a  name.^  An  indirect  way 
of  saying  that  a  distinction  which  all  men  recognize,  and  express  in 
language,  was  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  a  Divine  ordinance 
(similarly  vo.  8,  10).  The  alternation  is  a  beneficent  one ;  and  already 
the  future  adaptation  of  the  earth  to  the  needs  of  men  and  AnimAlif  is 
in  view  (see  Ps.  civ.  20 — 23). 

And  evening  came,  and  morning  came  [s  ly^cro,  not  ^],  one  da/y. 
The  chaotic  darkness  is  antecedent  to  all  reckoning :  the  creation  of 
li^ht  marks  the  beginning  of  the  first  day,  so  the  nrst  full  day  doses 
with  the  following  morning.  This  is  indicated  by  saying,  in  accordance 
with  the  distinction  just  established  between  '  Day  and  '  Nighty'  that 
first  evening  came,  and  than  morning  came. 

6—8.  &cond  Day,  and  second  work.  The  division  of  the  primitive 
chaotic  waters  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  by  means  of  a 
<  firmament' 

6.  a  firmament.  Yxxl^,  firmamentum,  firom  the  Lxx.  artpimiuL^  i.e. 
something  made  solid.  The  Heb.  is  raMa\  something  pressed  down 
firm^  and  so  beaten  out  (the  cogn.  verb'means  to  stamp^  Ez.  vi.  11*; 

^  In  the  Sjriao  Terdon  of  Lk.  vi,  88  it  stands  for  w€wua/Upw,  'pressed  down.' 
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the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.    7  And  P 
Qod  made  the  firmament^  and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament:  and  it  was  sa    8  And  Qod  called  the  firmament 

applied  to  metals,  to  beat  aui  (Nu.  xvL  39 ;  Jer.  z.  9),  fi^.  of  the  eartL 
Is.  xliL  5,  xliv.  24  [RV.  spread  abroad],  Ps.  czxzvL  6l  i.e.  a  firm  and 
solid  ez^uise^  capisJble  at  supporting  the  masses  of  water  confined 
above.  The  dome  or  canopv  of  heaven,  which  we,  of  course,  know 
to  be  nothing  but  an  optical  illusion,  was  supposed  by  the  Hebrews 
to  be  a  solid  vault  (cf.  Job  zxxviL  18 '  Canst  thou  like  him  beataui  the 
skies,  which  are  strong  as  a  molten  mirrorV  and  Prov.  viii.^  28^), 
supported  tax  off  by  pillars  resting  upon  the  earth  (Job  xzvL  II ; 
Amos  iz.  6 ;  cf .  2  S.  xziL  8)' :  above  this  vault  there  were  vast 
reservoirs  of  water,  which  came  down,  in  time  of  rain,  through  opened 
sluices  («.  7,  vii.  11 ;  Ps.  civ.  3  *who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  upper- 
chamb^  in  the  waters*  \  13  ^who  watereth  the  mountains  fiom  his 
upper-chambers';  Am.  iz.  6  'who  buildeth  his  upper-chambers  in  the 
heaven,  and  hath  founded  his  vault  upon  the  earth ') ;  and  above  these 
waters  Jehovah  sat  enthroned.  The  present  verse  shews  how  this  was 
sapposed  to  have  been  brought  about.  By  the  Divine  word,  a  solid 
'firmament'  was  created,  which  separated  we  huge  mass  of  primitive 
waters  enveloping  the  earth  into  two  parts,  one  being  above  the 
firmament,  and  uie  other  below  it. 

let  it  divide.  More  ezactly,  'let  it  be  dividing^  the  participle 
denoting  that  the  division  is  to  be  permanent. 

the  waters  from  the  waters.  Le.  the  waters  below  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  above  it. 

7.  the  waters  which  were  abote  thejirmament.    Cf.  Ps.  czlviiL  4. 
and  it  was  so.    The  clause  is  apparently  misplaced.    According  to 

the  analogy  of  the  other  cases  in  which  the  woras  are  used  (w.  9,  11, 
15,  24,  30),  and  in  which  they  immediately  follow  the  woros  spoken 
by  God,  they  should  stand  at  the  end  of  v.  6,  where  tiie  Lzz.  actually 
have  them. 

8.  And  God  called  &c.  C£  v.  5.  LZZ.  add  here  (as  the  Heb. 
tezt  does  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  other  works,  w.  4,  10, 12,  18,  21, 
25,  cf.  V.  31)  'And  Qod  saw  that  it  was  good.'  It  is  true,  the  words 
may  have  dropped  out  here  accidentally ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
also  been  sapposed  that  they  were  not  placed  here  by  the  original 
writer,  because  the  separation  of  the  waters  by  a  firmament  was  only  a 
preliminary  and  imperfect  stage  in  what  was  completed  onl^  on  the 
Third  Day,  viz.  the  gathering  together  of  the  lower  waters  mto  seas 
and  the  emergence  of  dry  land. 

^  BVm.  'expanse '  (alone)  soggests  a  Calfla  sense :  the  word  meant  an  expanded 
or  extended  thing. 

*  Homer  speaks  similarly  of  the  heaTea  as  of  bronae  (Od.  zr.  829  oL)  or  iron 
(II,  xvn.  425) 
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HeareiL    And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  aP 
second  day. 

0  And  Qod  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it 
was  so.  10  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas :  and  God  saw 

And  evening  came,  and  morning  came  &c.    As  v.  5. 

9 — ^13.  Third  Bay:  third  and  fourth  works.  The  emergence  of 
the  dr^  land  out  of  the  lower  waters;  and  its  being  clothed  with 
yegetauon. 

9,  10.  The  part  of  the  chaotic  waters,  which  remained  below  the 
'firmament^'  and  for  the  present  still  enveloped  the  earth,  is  now 
gathered  into  *  seas' — ^the  plural  referring  probaDlv  to  the  a^regate  of 
waters  which  the  anciente  generally  (cf.  tlie  Gk  0#ccam)  pictured  as 
encircling  the  earth — and  the  suj&ce  of  the  earth  appears.  The  idea 
is  that,  whether  by  the  earth  risinfi^,  or  b^  room  being  made  around  and 
under  it^  the  waters  flowed  away  m)m  its  surface,  and  the  dry  ground 
appeared.  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  the  Hebrews  the  earth  was 
not  a  large  fflobe,  revolvin|[  through  space  round  the  sun,  but  a 
relatively  anall  flat  surfiuse^  m  shape  approximately  round,  supported 
parUy,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  encircling  sea  out  of  which  it  rose,  but 
resting  more  particularly  upon  a  huge  abyss  of  waters  underneath, 
whence  hidden  channels  were  sujjposed  to  keep  springs  and  rivers 
supplied,  and  also  the  sea  (cf  Dt  viii.  7  [read  deeps  for  tlevths] ;  Pr.  iii. 
20^  '  by  his  knowledge  the  deeps  were  cltfi  open ' — with  allusion  to  the 
formation  of  these  channels)  .  These  vast  subterranean  waters  are 
often  aUuded  to,  as  vii.  11,  xlix  25  (see  the  notes) ;  Ex.  zx.  4  ('the 
waters  under  the  earth') ;  Job  xzxviiL  16 ;  Pr.  viii.  28^ ;  Ps.  xxxih.  7^ 
zxxvi.  6^  d.  Ps.  xxiv.  2  'For  hb  hath  founded  it  Upon  the  seas,  And  he 
maketh  it  fast  upon  the  streams';  cxxxvi.  6  'To  him  that  spread  abroad 
the  earth  upon  the  waters,*  There  is  a  graphic  poetical  description  of 
this  part  of  the  Third  Day's  work  in  Ps.  civ.  6 — 8  : 

Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  [le.  with  the  primitive  waters]  like  as 
witii  a  vesture: 

The  waters  stood  above  the  moontalns : 
At  thy  rebuke  they  fled, 

At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  sped  in  alarm — 
The  mountains  rose,  the  valleys  sank — 

Unto  the  place  which  thou  hadst  founded  for  thorn. 

Confining  the  sea  within  ito  barriers  is  s|)oken  of  as  a  work  of  Divine 
omnipotence  also  in  Jer.  v.  22,  Job  xxxviii.  8 — 11. 

10.  And  God  called  &c    Gf  on  t;.  5. 

Earth,  The  word  is  used  here  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from 
1^.  2 :  there  it  denoted  the  chaotic  earth,  enveloped  in  water,  Milton's 

&  See  the  iUustration  in  DB,  z.  503. 
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that  it  "WBB  good.  11  And  Ood  said,  Let  the  earth  put  forth  P 
grass,  herb  yielding  seed,  and  fruit  tree  bearing  fruit  after  its 
kind,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof,  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  sa 
12  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed  after 
its  kind,  and  tree  bearing  fruit,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof  after 
its  kind :  and  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good  13  And  there  was 
eyening  and  there  was  morning,  a  third  day. 

14  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 

'embryon  immatare';  here  it  denotes  the  land,  as  we  know  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  sea. 

11, 12.  The  clothin^^  of  the  earth  with  vegetation.  Three  of  the 
more  conspicnoas  descriptions  of  vegetable  produce  are  mentioned, 
which  may  be  reourded  as  representms  the  whole. 

11.  grass,  neb.  MfM^  often  rendered  tender  grass  (Le.  j^oung, 
fresh  grass,  such  as  appears  after  rain  (2  S.  xziiL  4 ;  Job  xxxriu.  87); 
and  so  osc^  suitably  of  the  fresh  young  verdure,  which  the  nanator 
pictured  as  first  brought  forth  by  the  earth. 

herb.  ^  I.e.  larger  plants,  especially  such  as  v^tables  and  cereals : 
c£  «.  29,  iiL  18 ;  rs.  civ.  14. 

ffieldinq  seed.  I.e.  possessing  the  means  of  self-propagation,  and 
also  ftunisning  products  often  useftd  for  man. 

fruit  tree.  The  writer  thinks  more  particularly  of  trees  producing 
food  for  man. 

i^fter  its  kind.^  Rather,  defter  its  kinds  (the  word  being  collective), 
i.e.  according  to  its  various  species :  so  w.  12,  24,  25.  The  addition 
calls  attention  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  different  spedes 
included  under  each  head.  The  point  is  one  often  emphaGoced  m  the 
technical  enumerations  of  'P' :  see  the  Introduction,  p.  viii :  and  cf  vL 
20,  vii.  14 ;  Lev.  xi.  14—16,  19,  22,  29. 

wherein  is  the  seed  thereqf.  Le.  containing  in  itself  the  means^  of 
self-propagation.  The  object  of  the  v.  is  to  shew  how  all  vegetation 
originated  in  the  command  of  God,  how  the  earth  produces  its  multitu- 
dinous species  by  His  appointment,  and  how  mrtiier  these  species 
contain  within  themselves  the  means  of  continuous  reproduction.  ^ 

14 — 19.  Fourth  Day,  and  fifth  work  The  creation  of  luminaries 
in  heaven. 

14.  lights.  Heb.  mfardth,  places  (or  instruments)  qf  light,  Le. 
luminaries. 

in  the  firmament  qf  the  heaven.    Le.  fastened  to  it  (cf  t^.  17),  and 
below  the  'waters  above  the  firmament'  of  v.  7.    The  Hebrews  were 
unconscious  of  the  inmiense  (and  varying)  distances  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  axe  separated  from  the  earth;  and  supposed  them   ;,." 
to  have  their  positions,  and  courses,  in  some  way  assi^^ied  to  them  **r 
in  the  solid  'firmament,'  which  seems  to  the  spectator  to  extend,  as  ^^ 
a  huge  cupola,  above  him.  .  *^ 
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hearen  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  p 
mgDB,  and  for  seasonSy  and  for  days  and  years :  15  and  let  them 
be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 

The  luminaries  are  described  as  subserving  three  purposes : 

1.  to  divide  the  day  fnm  the  night— or  (v.  18)  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness^  ajid  to  rule  over  the  daf(  and  over  the  night — i.e.  to  be 
the  permanent  regulators  of  the  distinction  laid  down  in  tw.  4,  5 ;  the 
sun  serving  to  distinguish  the  day  from  the  night,  and  by  the  splendour 
and  potency  of  its  ravs  'mling' over  it;  and  the  moon,  though  of 
course  equally  visible  by  day,  being  more  conspicuous  by  night,  and 
so,  vrith  the  stars,  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  the  day,  and  'ruling' 
over  it  by  imparting  to  it  a  character  of  its  own. 

2.  to  ^  for  iignSf  and  for  seaeonsy  and  for  days  and  years, 
(a)  for  signs^  e.g.  as  helping  to  fix  what  we  should  call  the  points 
of  the  compass,  or  by  their  appearance  betokening  the  future  state 
of  the  weather,  p^haps  also,  by  extraordinary  phenomena,  as  eclinses, 
portending  (as  antiquity  believed)  extraordinary  occurrences  ^  (6;  for 
seasons^  i.a  not  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  fthough  these  may 
be  includedl  but  fixed  times  (Heb.  mS'&dim,  nrom  yd'ad,  to  fia, 
appointX  whether  secular  or  sacred:  as  months  and  weeks,  deter- 
mmed  oy  the  moon  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  19  'he  made  the  moon  for  Jixed 
times*)^  periods  of  human  occupation,  as  amculture  and  navigation', 
or  of  ammal  life  (cf.  Jer.  viii.  7  'the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth 
her  ^xed  time*  viz.  for  migration!  or  of  the  flowering  and  seed-time 
of  plants,  and  similarly  the  fixea  periods  of  the  year  which  we  call 
'seasons';  and  also  sacred  seasons^the  festivals  and  other  sacred 
occasions  in  the  Jewish  calendar  being  fixed  for  definite  days  in  the 
weel^  month,  or  year  (see  esp.  Lev.  xxiu.),  and  tiie  same  word  m6*ddim 
being  frequentlv  apphed  to  them  (see  ibid.,  where  ten  such  m6*ddim* 
axe  enumerated),  {c)  for  days  and  years^  determining  their  length,  and 
regular  succession. 

8.  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  (v.  15).  A  necessary  condition  of 
life,  and  progress ;  and  essential  for  the  existence  and  development  of 
the  human  race.  The  various  functions  assigned  here  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  have  all,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  reference  to  the  earth — and  especially 
to  the  earth  as  a  habitation  for  living  bein^ :  in  Job  xxxviii.  33  they 
axe  summed  up  in  the  expression,  'the  dominion  of  the  heavens  over 
the  earth.'  For  darkness  and  night,  as  having  their  place  in  the 
Divinely-appointed  economy  of  nature,  see  Ps.  civ.  20. 

1  Oomp.  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets  lometimeB  represent  extraordinary 
darkenings  of  the  heaTenlj  bodies  as  aooompanTing  great  political  catastrophes 
(Am.  TiiL  9 ;  El.  zzziL  tTIb.  ziiL  10) ;  see  also  JoeliL  81,  Lake  xzi.  25.  How- 
erer,  an  nndne  regard  to  each  *  signs  of  heaven '  is  oondemned  in  Jer.  x.  2. 

*  Determined  often  in  ancient  times  hj  the  heliacal  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars :  see  Astbovokza  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  AtOiquiHei. 

*  BV.  §et  featU  (BVm.  a^pfoinUd  s eosoiif ) ;  elsewhere  also  appairUed  feoiti,  as 
IsL  L  U;  Hos.  ii.  11  (RVm.).  (The-word  rendered  *feast'  simply,  and  meaning 
properly  a  pilgrimage  (Ex.  zziiL  14—17  oi.),  is  quite  difTerent.) 
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the  earth :  and  it  was  sa  16  And  God  made  the  two  great  P 
lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  the  night:  hb  made  the  stars  alsa  17  And  God  set 
them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  giro  light  upon  the 
earth,  18  and  to  role  orer  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to 
divide  the  light  firom  the  darkness :  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good  19  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  mornings  a 
fourth  day. 

20  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  ^bring  forth  abundantly  the 

^  Heb.  twirm  with  noanns  of  living  ereaUareM, 

16 — 18.  The  manner  in  which  God  gave  effect  to  His  comxaand. 
The  luminaries  are  first ' made'  {v.  16),  and  then  'set'  {v.  17)  in  the 
firmament. 

16.  And  CM  made.  '  And,'  following  the  command  of  tw.  14,  Ifi, 
is  equivalent  virtually  to  Thus^  or  So.    Similarlv  w.  21,  25. 

to  rule  &c.    Hence  Ps.  czzzvi.  7 — 9.    Cf.  also  Jer.  zzzL  35. 

he  made  the  stars  also.^  The  stars  hold  a  subordinate  place,  because 
so  &r  as  the  earth  and  life  upon  it  are  concerned,  they  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  sun  or  moon.  The  Hebrews  had  no  idea  that  the 
'stars'  were  in  reality,  at  least  in  many  cases,  far  vaster  and  more 
wonderful  in  their  structure  than  the  sun.  Even  the  questions  in 
Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  have  a  &r  fuller  meaning  to  us  iimxi  they  had 
to  the  poet  who  framed  them. 

17.  set  them  in  the  firmament.    Cf  on  v.  14  (p.  9). 

*This  whole  description  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bocUes  is 
written  from  the  ancient  geocentric  standpoint :  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  scientific  agreement  with  the  teachings  of 
modem  astronomy.  But  the  object  of  the  writer  is  a  religious  one; 
and  for  the  religious  point  of  view  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the.^ 
heavenly  bodies  are  marvels  of  the  creative  power  of  God,  and  in 
other  respects  to  consider  them  according  to  what  they  are  for  us. ' 
They  subserve  human  needs,  in  accordance  ?rith  God's  ordinance^  in 
the  manifold  ways  indicated  in  the  narrative ;  and  they  are  thus  a 
means  of  filling  our  minds  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  wonderful 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  might  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
(cf  Pss.  viii,  adx.,  civ.) '  (Dillm.).  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  tacit 
opnosition  to  the  wide-spread  beuef  of  the  ancients  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  themselves  oivine,  and  to  be  treated  as  objects  of  worship 
(Dt  iv.  19  &c.^  Job  xxxi,  26 ;  Wisd.  xiiL  2\ 

20---23.  Fifth  Day  and  sixth  work.  The  water  and  air  peopled 
with  living  beings. 

20.  Let  the  waters  swarm  with  swarming  things^  (even)  living 
souls.  ^  The  RV.  hm,  unfortunately,  fiuls  entirely  to  give  the  reader 
a  clear  idea  of  what  is  intended;  and  even  BVm.  only  puiially  supplies 
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moYing  creature  that  hath  life,  and  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth  P 
^in  the  open  firmament  of  hearen.    21  And  Qod  created  the 
great  Bea-monsters,  and  erery  liying  creatore  that  moyethi  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantlji  after  their  kinds,  and 
eyery  winged  fowl  after  its  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good 

^  Heb.  on  tht  face  of  the  expa$ue  of  the  heaven* 

the  deficiencjT.     'Swarming  things'  fHeb.  sh/rez)  is  a  technical  ex- 

5ression.  and  is  applied  to  creatures  tnat  appear  m  itwartM — whether 
IS  here)  those  that  teem  in  the  waters  (botii  fishes  and  other  small 
agnatic  creatures)  \  or  those  which  swarm  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air 
(i.e.  creeping  and  fljring  insects,  small  reptiles,  and  small  quadrupeds, 
as  the  weasel  and  the  mouse:  see  Ley.  zi.  20 — 23,  29 — 31)\ 

(fiYen\  living  sonls.  A  *soul'  (n^hesh)  in  the  psychology  of  the 
Hebrews  is  not  peculiar  to  man :  it  is  the  principle  of  hfe  and  sensibility 
in  any  animal  onranism,  and  is  tnen  trannerred  to  the  sentient  organism 
itself  The  renaering  *  creature'  obliterates  a  distinctiye  characteristic 
of  Hebrew^  thoQ{;ht.  Here  the  term  denotes  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
organisms,  including  eyen  the  lowliest  Gomp.  Ez.  xlyii.  9  'all  sotu  that 
suHMirmeth/  of  fish ;  and  of  other  sentient  things,  ch.  i.  21,  24,  iz.  10, 
12,  15,  16 ;  Ley.  xi.  10,  46,  &c.  (BV.  each  time,  'creature'),  xxiy.  18 
(Heb.  *  he  that  smiteth  the  soul  6l  a  beast^'  and  then  'soul  for  soul*). 

/awl.  Or,  Jlying  things.  As  Ley.  zL  20,  21,  23  (Heb)  shews,  the 
term  may  include  insects. 

in  front  of  the  firmament  qf  heaven.  I.e.  in  the  air,  in  front  ({/'the 
firmament,  as  a  spectator  standing  upon  the  eivth  looks  up  towards  it. 
The  RV.  is  incorrect^  the  Hebrew  woras  not  admitting  of  tine  rendering 

E'yen ;  and  the  firmament^  moreoyer,  according  to  Hebrew  ideas,  not 
ang  anything  of  which  'open'  could  be  premcated.  The  lxx.  adds 
at  the  end  of  &is  yerse  'And  it  was  so'  (as  tw.  9,  11, 15,  24,  30). 

21.  The  creatures  thus  produced  specified  somewnat  more  par- 
ticularly. 

sea-numsters.  Heb.  tonnth,  a  long  reptile,  applied  sometimes  to 
land-reptiles  (Ex.  yii.  9  [see  RVm.],  10,  12;  Pt.  xxxiL  83  [EVV. 
dragon];  Ps.  zcL  18  [Ry.  sergent;  PBV.  dragonj);  but  usually 
denoting  the  crocodile  (Is.  zzyu.  1,  IL  9;  Es.  xxiz.  3,  zxxii.  2; 
Ps.  body.  13  [E W.  in  all,  dragonj),  or  other  Muatic  monster  (Jer.  IL 
34 ;  Ps.  cxlyiii.  7  [see  RVm.] ;  Job  yii.  12  [RV.  sea-^nonsterj).  Here 
it  means  sea-  Tand  riyer-)  monsters  generally. 

md  every  living  soul  (v.  20)  that  oreepeth  [or  ^deth],  where- 

1  So  LeT.  zi  10  (read  '■warm '  for  'more *) ;  Bi.  xlvii.  9. 

•  So  viL  21  (see  Rym.),  Lot.  ▼.  2  (BV.,  nnhappilj  [see  on  w.  21,  24],  ' ereeping 
things').  See  eepeoiallj  LeT.  zi.  20—23,  29—81,  41—44,  46:  the  reader  who 
deaires  to  understand  properly  the  distinotionB  referred  to  in  this  ohapter  ahoold 
mark  on  the  margin  of  hie  Berised  Version  'swmrm,'  'fwarmeth,'  *fwarming' 
against  *ereep,'  *oreepeth,'  'ereeping'  eaeh  time  in  these  Tsrses  (as  also  against 
'moTe'  in  v.  10),  and  'oreepeth'  against  'mofeth'  in  w.  44, 46. 
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22  And  God  bleesed  them,  saying,  Be  frnitfuly  and  multiplyy  and  P 
fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth. 

23  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  a  fifth  day. 
24  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 

creatore  after  its  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 

with  ths  waters  swarm^  ^t;.  20).  I.e.  fishes,  as  well  as  other  aquatic 
creatures,  which  either  glide  through  the  water,  or  creep  along  its  bed. 
The  word  rendered  'creep'  is  os^  mostly  of  land-creatnres  (see  on 
t^.  24) :  it  is  used  of  aquatic  creatures,  as  here,  in  Lev.  zi.  46 ; 
Ps.  mx.  34  (read  'creepeth,'  or  'glideth,'  for  RV.  maveth);  ct  the 
corresponding  subst  in  Ps.  civ.  25  ('wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerable  ;.^ 

22.  As  animate  beings,  the  creatures  just  produced  receive,  not 
only  the  customaiy  mark  of  Divine  approm  (v.  21  end),  but  a  blessing^ 
the  terms  of  which  shew  that  it  is  part  of  the  Divine  plan  that  they 
should  increase  and  multiply  in  the  eartL  The  purpose^  was  similar  in 
the  creation  of  plants  (t^.  11) ;  but  no  such  permission  is  addressed  to 
them,  their  growth  and  movement  being  spontaneous,  and  not  controlled 
by  a  conscious  will,  as  is  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with 
animate  beinffs. 

Be  Jruifful^  cmd  mtUtiply.  A  combination  characteristic  of  P : 
c£  V.  28,  viu.  17,  iz.  1.  7,  xvu.  20  a/,  (see  the  Introd.  p.  viii.  No.  5). 

24—31.  The  Sixm  Day ;  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  works.  The 
creation  of  land-animals,  and  of  man. 

24.  bring  forth  the  living  creature.  Bring  forth  living  aonl 
(collectively) :  see  on  v.  20. 

kind  (twice).  Kinds :  so  t^.  25.  In  this,  and  the  next  verse,  three 
prominent  classes  of  terrestrial  animals  are  specified,  as  representing 
the  whole  (cf.  v.  11). 

cattle.  Heb.  l^hemah  (lit,  as  Eth.  shews,  that  which  is  dumb),  i.e. 
laiffe  quadrupeds,  sometimes  (esp.  when  opposed  to  '  man ')  including 
wild  animals  (as  vL  7,  20,  vii  23) ;  but  otten,  as  here,  referring  more 
particularly  to  domestic  animals  (cf.  xxxiv.  23,  zlvii.  18). 

creeping  thing.  Heb.  rimes,  ie.  things  which  'move  alon^  the 
ground  eitner  without  feet^  or  with  imperceptible  feet'  (Dillm.;,  i.e. 
reptiles  Qizards,  snakes,  &c.),  a  class  of  animed  very  abundant  in  the 
East,  ana  small  creatures  mm  more  than  four  feet  So  tw.  25,  26,  vi. 
7,  20,  vii.  14,  23,  viii.  17, 19 ;  1 E.  iv.  33 ;  Hos.  ii.  18  al ;  cf.  the  coniate 
verb.  Lev.  xL  44  (read  'creepeth'  for  RV.  movethy,  xx.  25  (RVm.;. 

600^^  qf  the  earth.^  Lit  *  living  things  (»{4^)  of  the  earth,'  i.e. 
which  roam  on  the  wide  earth, »ii?t2i  animals:  so  w.  25,  [26],  30, 
ix.  2,  10;  1  S.  xviL  46 ;  P&  Ixxix.  2  aL  In  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  1, 14,  the 
expression  used  is  *  beast  (living  thing)  of  tiiQ  field,' 

^  But  BY.  *  creep'  in  Ler.  xi.  ihonld  throoghoQl  be  'twArm'!  eee  the  footnote 
on  p.  12 ;  and  ct  Cbizpiiio  thdigs  in  DB. 
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the  earth  after  its  kiiid:  and  it  was  so.    25  And  Qod  made  the  P 
beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  the  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground  afl^er  its  kind : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good    26  And  God  said.  Let  ns  make 
man  in  our  image^  after  our  likeness:   and  let  them  hare 

25.  How  Ood  gave  effect  to  His  command.  Thd  yene  is  related 
to  V.  24,  as  t^.  21  to  v.  20,  w.  16 — 18  to  tn^.  14,  15,  and  v.  7  to  t^.  6. 

26,  27.  The  creation  of  man.  The  creation  of  man  is  introduced 
frith  solemnity :  it  is  the  result  of  a  special  delibcKration  on  the  part  of 
Ood,  and  man  is  a  special  expression  of  the  Diyine  nature. 

Let  us  make  man.  The  ^ural  in  God's  mouth  (which  occurs  other- 
wise in  the  entire  OT.  only  zL  7 ;  Is.  yi.  8 — ^for  ch.  iii.  22  is  evidently 
different)  is  remarkable  aud  has  been  variously  erolained.    (1)  The 

Smeral  Jewish  inteipretationy  and  also  that  of  some  Christians  (notablj 
elitjsch),  is  that  God  is  represented  as  including  with  EQmself  B^ 
celestial  court  (1  E.  xxii.  19  £ ;  Is.  vL  8 ;  Ps.  Lmdz.  5,  6,  &c.),  and 
consulting  with  them,  before  creating  the  highest  of  His  works,  man^ 
The  words  of  the  text  seem  however  clearly  to  imply  that  those  who 
are  included  in  the  Ist  pers.  pL  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  creation 
of  man,  which,  if  they  are  angels,  is  not  probable:  Delitzsch's 
argument  that  it  is  not  their  co-operation,^  but  only  their  qpipathyt 
wmch  is  invited,  implies  a  stndnea  limitation  of  the  expression  used. 
(2)  Others,  especiaUv  the  Fathers,  have  ra|;arded  the  plural  as  ex- 
pressing a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  GhxlheacC  and  so  as  sug^^tingi  at 
least  by  implication,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr.  But  wis  is  to 
anticipate  a  much  later  stage  in  the  history  of  revelation.  (8^  Hebrew 
possesses  what  is  called  a  'plural  of  majesly' :  the  words  for  'lord,' 
'master,'  even  when  applied  to  a  single  person,  une  ofteut  for  instance^ 
plural  (see  e.g.  xxxix.  20 ;  Ex.  xxi.  29,  34;  Is.  xix.  4),  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  ideas  of  dignity  and  greatness ;  the  usual  Hebrew  word 
for  '  Ood '  (Elokim)  is  similarly,  as  a  rule,  plural  (indicative,  no  doubt^ 
of  the  fulness  of  attributes  and  powers  conceived  as  united  in  the 
Oodhead^ :  hence  (Dillm.,  Perowne)  it  might  well  be  that^  on  a  solemn 
occasion  like  this,  when  God  is  represent^  as  about  to  create  a  being 
in  His  own  '  image,'  and  to  impart  to  him  a  share  in  that  folness  ^ 
sovereign  prerogatives  possessed  by  Himself,  He  should  adopt  this 
unusufiJ  and  significant  mode  of  expression. 

in  our  image,  q/ter  our  likeness.    Of  the  two  words  used,  *  image ' 
(1  S.  vi.  5 ;  Dan.  iii.  1,  &c. ;  but  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of 
'resemblance,'  except  in  the  paraUels,  v.  27,  v.  8,  ix.  6)  suggests, 
perhaps,  more  particularly  the  idea  of  material  resemblance,  'likeness 
(Ez.  1.  5,  10,  13,  16,  &C. ;  and  ch.  v.  1,  8),  that  of  an  immatcoial 

1  Cf.  Petil^ta  84'  (ed.  Bnber),  'Ood  took  eoonsol  with  tlia  mlnittaring  aogdi^ 
and  said  onto  them,  Let  ns  make,'  in.  i  iimllarlj  in  the  Targ.  Pa.-Jon.  on  this 
Terae.  Oomp.  the  later  Jewish  saying  (Edersheim,  IAf€  and  TimeSt  n-  749),  *Gocl 
nerer  does  anything,  withoat  fixit  oonsolting  tha  family  aboTt.' 
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dominion  orer  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  P 
and  orer  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  orer  erery 

resemblance :  but  the  distinction  cannot  be  pressed* :  both  words  refer    '  / 
here  eyidently  to  spiritual  resemblance  alone :  and  the  duplication  of 
sjmonyms  is  intenaed  simply  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  resemblance 
(c£  the  duplications  in  x.  5,  20,  81,  32,  xxv.  16\ 

What  however  is  meant  by  the  'image  of  God,  which  man  is  thus 
said  to  bear  ?  It  is  (1)  somethuig  which  evidentiy  forms  the  ground 
and  basis  of  his  entire  preeminence  above  animals ;  (2)  it  is  something 
which  is  transmitted  to  Ids  descendants  (v.  1,  3,  iz.  6),  and  belongs 
therefore  to  man  in  genmd,  and  not  solely  to  man  in  a  state  of 
primitive  innocence ;  (3)  it  relates,  from  tiie  nature  of  tiie  case,  to 
man's  immaterial  natmre.  It  can  be  nothing  but  the  gift  of  ««(/- 
eansciaus  reason^  which  is  possessed  by  man,  but  by  no  other  animal 
In  all  that  is  implied  by  this, — in  the  various  intellectual  fSsusulties 
possessed  by  him ;  in  his  creative  and  originative  power,^  enabling  him 
to  devdop  and  make  progress^  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  civilization 
generally ;  in  tiie  power  of  rising  superior  to  the  impulses  of  sense,  of 
subduing  and  transforming  them,  of  mounting  to  the  apprehension  of 
general  principles,  and  of  conceiving  intellectual  and  moral  ideah ;  in 
the  abihty  to  pass  beyond  ourselves,  and  enter  into  relations  of  love 
and  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men ;  in  the  possession  of  a  moral  sense, 
or  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong;  in  the  capacity  for 
knowing  God,  and  holcBnff  spiritual  communion  with  Him, — man  is 
distinguished  fundamentauy  from^  other  animals*,  and  is^  allied  to  the 
Divine  nature ;  so  that,  wide  as  is  the  interval  separating  him  from 
the  Creator,  he  may  nevertheless,  so  far  as  his  mental  endowments  are 
concerned,  be  said  to  be  an  '  image,'  or  adumbration,  of  Him.  From 
the  same  truth  of  human  nature,  there  follows  also  the  possibility 
of  God  bein^  revealed  in  man  (John  i.  1 — 14).  Comp.  in  the  NT. 
1  Cor.  xi.  7,  Jas.  iii.  9  ;  and  the  application  of  the  same  fiOTre  to  the 
spiritual  formation  of  the  'new  man,'  Col.  iii  10  (cf.  EpL  iv.  24). 
See  also  Ecclus.  xvii  3  ff. ;  Wisd.  ii.  23. 

and  let  them  have  dominion^  &c.  In  virtue  of  the  powers  implied  in 
their  being  formed  in  God's  4mage,'  all  living  beings  upon  the  earth 
are  given  mto  their  hand  Cf.  Ps.  viiL  5  ff.,  'Por  thou  hast  made  him 
lack  but  littie  of  (being)  God  [viz.  by  the  powers  conferred  upon  him], 
and  thou  crownest  him  ?rith  glorv  and  state :  Thou  makest  lum  to  rule 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.' 

and  over  ail  the  earth.    PesL  'and  over  all  the  bwete  qf  the  earth' 

^  Notice  in  V.  27,  ix.  6  'image'  alone,  and  in  ▼.  1  *likene88'  alone.  lxx«, 
inserting  irai,  acoentnate  the  distinction  nndolj,  and  led  some  of  the  Fathers  to 
endeaTOor  frnitlesslj  to  distingoish  c/xwi'  from  htuoUaciu  Cf.  Oehler,  TheoU  of  OT. 
§68. 

*  It  is  tme,  some  of  the  faculties  mentioned  are  possessed,  in  a  limited  degree, 
by  animals :  bat  in  none  of  them  are  they  oonpled  with  self-consdons  reason ;  and 
henoe  they  do  not  form  a  foundation  for  the  same  distinctive  character. 
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creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth*  27  And  GodP 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  28  And  God  blessed 
them :  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiplji  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  haye  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  erery  living 
thing  that  ^moveth  upon  the  earth.  29  And  God  said,  Behold, 
I  have  given  you  every  herb  yielding  seed,  which  is  upon  the 
fece  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat:  30  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  'life, 

^  Or,  ereep€th  *  Heb.  a  Utdng  $cuL 

(v.  25).    The  word  (n^n)  has  probably  dropped  out  accidentally  (Del, 

28.  The  Blessing  on  man.  The  blessing  is  analogous  to  the  one 
in  t^.  22  (see  also  ix.  1-77!  bat  ampler  in  its  terms :  man  may  not  only 
'be  fruitful  and  multiply/  but^  in  accordajice  with  the  Creator^ 
purpose  (v.  26),  *  subdue '  the  earth,  and  subject  to  himself  its  living 
mhabitants. 

replenish.  Fill, — which  indeed  was  the  meaning  of  'replenish'  in 
Old  English,  and  is  what  is  intended  here.  In  the  Heb.  tne  word  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  one  rendered  'fill'  in  v.  22.    So  iz.  1.' 

ewdus.  The  word  (itddo^A,— properly  tread  down)  is  used^  of  the 
subjugation  of  a  conquered  territory,  rTa.  xxxiL  22 ;  Josh.  zviiL  1. 

29,  30.  Provision  made  for  the  food  of  men  (t^.  29),  and  other 
terrestrial  animals  and  birds  (v.  30)  :  men  are  to  have  as  food  the  eeed 
And  Jruit  of  plants ;  terrestrial  animals  and  birds  are  to  have  the  lea/vee. 
The  food  of  men  and  animals  is  thus  part  of  a  Divine  order.  The 
details  are  however  given  in  only  the  oroadest  outline ;  nothing  for 
instance  is  said  respecting  the  food  of  aquatic  animaLs,  or  of  milk  and 
honey :  the  aim  of  the  verse  is  simply  to  define,  with  reference  to 
t^.  11 1.,  how  the  difierent  kinds  of  ^ants  there  mentioned  may  be 
utilized  for  food. 

29.  far  meat.  For  food.  'Meat'  in  Old  English  was  not  re- 
stricted, as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  flesh  of  animals ;  it  meant  food  in 
general  The  archaism  has  been  sometimes  elsewhere  retained  in  BV., 
as  1  EL  zix.  8 ;  Ps.  bdx.  21 ;  Is.  IxiL  8 ;  Joel  i.  16. 

30.  Itfe.    A,  liying  souL    See  on  t^.  20. 

1  Ovid*8  deaoription  of  the  ereation  of  man  {Met.  i.  76  ft.)  is  worth  quoting  :— 
*8anetias  his  animal  mentisqae  eapaoins  altae  Deerat  adhno,  et  quod  dominari  in 
eaetera  posa6t....Finxit  in  effigiem  moderantam  conota  deoram.  Pronaqoe  qnnm 
^eetent  animidia  caetera  terram,  Os  homini  tabUme  dedit;  caelrnnqm  Tidert 
lomit,  6t  ereotos  ad  iidera  toUera  ▼oltna*' 
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I  have  given  OTory  green  herb  for  meat:  and  it  was  so.   31  And  P 
God  saw  eyery  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very 
good    And  there  was  eyening  and  there  was  morning;  the  sixth 
day. 

n.    1  And  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  aU 
the  host  of  them.    2  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished 


every  areen  herb  far  meat.  Rather,  all  the  green  of  herbs  ^e. 
the  leaves)  y&r  food. 

llie  condition  of  thin^  presnpnosed  in  y.  80  is  inconsistent  with 
the  evidence  of  palaeontology,  whicn  makes  it  certain  that  camivoroos 
animab  existed  upon  the  earth  lon^  before  the  appearance  of  man^  and 
that  tiiese  'preyed  upon  one  another,  precisely  as  the  same  species  or 
their  successors  do  now.'  The  truth  is,  the  writer  portray  an  ideoL 
'  Animal  food  can  only  be  had  at  the  cost  of  animal  hfe,^  and  the 
taking  of  animal  life  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Divine  order, 
which  from  the  beginning  provides  only  for  the  continuance  and  main- 
tenance of  life '  (Perowne,  Expositor^  Feb.  1891,  p.  129).  Hence  he 
represents  both  men  and  animals  as  subsisting  at  first  only  on  vegetable 
food  (animal  food,  according  to  the  same  wnter,  is  first  permitted  to 
man  m  ix.  2)\ 

31.  The^  closing  verdict  on  the  entire  work  of  creation.  The  work 
of  each  particular  day  is  good :  the  combination  of  works,  each  dis- 
cliargin^  rightly  its  own  function,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonising  as 
it  should  do  with  the  rest^  is  characterized  as  very  good.  As  nas 
been  remarked,  a  note  of  Divine  satisfiiction  runs  through  the  whole 
narrative,  and  it  reaches  its  climax  here ;  but  the  severe  simplicity  and 
self-control  of  the  writer  does  not  allow  it  to  find  any  stronger  ex- 

Eression  than  this.    Contrast  the  more  exuberant  tone  of  Fs.  civ.  81. 
f.  1  Tim.  iv.  4  (*  for  every  creature  of  Qod  is  good,'  &a). 

n.  1—3.    The  Seventh  Day.    The  rest  of  God. 

1.  host.  The  word  means  an  army  6m.  22  &c.);  and  the  ex- 
pression 'host  of  heaven'  occurs  frequentlyi  denoting  sometimes  the 
stars  (Dt.  iv.  19),  sometimes  the  angels  (1^  E.  xxiL  19),  both  beinj^ 
conceived  as  forming  an  organized  and  disciplined  bodv.  The  term  is 
used  here,  exceptionallv,  with  reference  to  the  earth,  oy  a  species  of 
attraction.  The  'host  of  heaven  and  earth  means  all  me  component 
items  of  which  they  consist^— whether  mentioned  expressly  or  not  in 
cL  i., — conceived  as  constituting  an  organized  whole. 

2.  finished.  The  'finishing  is  regarded  as  a  separate,  substantive 
act,  and  assigned  accordingly  to  a  separate  day :  God  fomially  brou^t 
His  work  to  its  close  by  not  continuing  it  on  the  seventh  clay,  as  He 
had  done  on  each  of  the  preceding  days. 

^  The  idea  that  in  the  *  Oolden  Age'  the  first  men  lifed  only  on  Tegetable  food !« 
found  also  in  classieal  writers :  see  e.g.  Plato,  Ltgg.  tl  782o;  Ofid,  MtL  1. 108— S« 
XT.  96—103,  Foiii  17.  896  ff. 
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work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  P 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.    3  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it :  because  that  in  it  he  rested  from 
all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made. 

his  work  wKch  he  had  mads  [twice].  Better,  his  business  which 
he  had  done, — i.e.  the  work  of  creation  which  He  had  set  Hiynflalf, 
M'ldMth  means  tvark  appointed^  or  imposed  (e.g.  Nu.  iv.^  3) ;  it  is  the 
word  used  rogolarly  of  the  'work'  or  'business'  forbidden  on  the 
sabbath  (Ex.  zz.  9,  10,  xxxv.  2 ;  Jer.  xviL  22,  24,  a/.). 

rested.  Better,  desisted.  Shdbath  means  (see  viiL  22 ;  Is.  xiv.  4) 
to  desist^  cease  (c£  Arab,  sabata,  to  cut  off,  interrupt) :  so  that  what 
the  verse  nredicates  of  God  is  not  the  positive  'rest'  of  relaxation 
(Heb.  nuan)  but  the  negative  'cessation'  from  activity\  The  former 
idea  is  however  found  elsewhere  in  the  same  connexion,  as  in  the 
Decftlogue  (Ex.  xx.  11),  'and  rented  on  the  seventh  day,'  and  Ex.  xxxL  17 
(P]^  'and  on  the  seventh  day  he  desisted  and  uhis  r^reshed  [lit.  took 
breatK\,*  In  the  verb  used  (shabatK)  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  'sabbath'  (pronerly  shaiMiK). 

8.  blessed... ana  hallowed  it.  Distin^ished  it  from  ordinary  days 
(Sir.  xxxiii.  7 — 9),  by  attaching  special  blessings  to  its  observance, 
and  by  setting  it  apart  for  holy  uses.  CL  Ex.  xx.  8,  11^;  Jer.  xviL 
22,  24,  27 ;  Is.  IviiL  18.  The  remark  is  made  in  view  of  the  later 
institution  of  the  sabbath  ^Ix.  xx.  8 — 11  &c.)^  as  a  day  sacred  to 
Jehovah ;  for  there  is  no  indication  or  hint  of  its  being  observed  as 
sudi  in  pre-Mosaic  times. 

because  that  in  it  he  desisted  from  all  his  business,  In  doing 
whioh  Ood  had  created,  Le.  which  he  had  creativelv  done.  The  ex- 
pression characterizes  God's  work  as  a  creative  work. 

The  formula  whidi  marks  the  dose  of  each  of  the  first  six  days  is 
absent  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  day:  and  hence  it  has  been  sometunes 
supDOsed  that  the  'rest'  of  the  seventh  day  was  to  be  r^arded  as  ex- 
tending indefinitely^  through  the  whole  of  histonr.  It  is  doubtful  however 
whether  this  view  is  correct  The  'day,'  to  which  in  t^.  8  the  'rest'  is 
distinctly  assigned,  will  be  understood  naturally  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  case  of  the  six  preceding  'days,'  and  the  work  firom  which  God 
is  represented  as  'restmg'  or  'desisting'  is  not  work  in  general,  but 
onlv  creative  work  The  idea  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  that 
God's  sabbath  intervened  between  the  close  of  His  work  of  creation 
and  the  commencement  of  what,  in  modem  phraseologv,  is  usually 
termed  His  sustaining  providence.  The  sabbath  by  whicn  God  is  said 
to  have  closed  His  work  of  creation  is  thus  a  type  of  the  weeklv 
recurring  sabbath  of  the  later  Israelites.  The  truth  that  God  s 
sustaining  providence  is  operative  on  the  sabbath,  not  less  than  on 

^  Of.  Ex.  zxiU.  12  (E)  •On  the  seventh  day  thoa  ihalt  dttiit,  that  thj  ox  and  thj 
an  may  re9t,  and  the  ion  of  thy  bondwoman,  and  thy  eojonmer  [resident  foreigner], 
majhpr^e$h€d[U%.mtij  take  kreathY ;  xxxIt.  21  (both  timee* desist'). 
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4  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth  p 
when  they  were  created, 

other  days  (Jn.  y.  17),  is  of  coarse  tacitly  presupposed  by  the  writer, 
but  he  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  it.--See  fiiraier  on  the  Sahbath 

p.  84f: 

4\  These  are-.^oreaUd.  The  subscription  to  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, — supposed  by  many  critics  to  have  originally  stood,  perhaps 
without  'wnen  they  were  created,'  as  the  superscription  to  L  1,  and  to 
haye  been  transferred  here  by  the  compiler  of  the  oook^  See  further 
the  Introd.  pp.  ii,  ri,  viii  (No.  9). 

qenerations.  Lit.  begettings  (quite  a  different  word  from  the  one 
used  in  rrii.  7,  9,  &a) ;  hence  (successive)  generations^  espedally  as 
arranged  in  a  genealogy  (y.  1,  z.  1,  xi.  10),  also,  somewhat  more 
geneially,  particulars  about  a  man  and  his  descendants  TvL  9,  zL  87. 
zzy.  19).  Here  the  word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  *  heaven  and 
earth' ;  and  it  will  denote,  by  analogy,  particulars  respecting^  Aeaven 
and  earth  and  the  things  which  might  be  regarded  m^aphoncally  as 
proceeding  from  them^ — i.e.  just  the  contente  of  ch.  L 

The  studont  should  examine,  and  compare  with  the  preceding  narratiTa^ 
other  passages  of  Scripture  containing  thoughts  or  lessons  soggested  by  the 
religious  contemplation  of  nature :  for  instance.  Am.  iv.  13,  v.  8^  iz.  6 ;  Jer. 
zzzii  17 ;  n  Isaiah  xL  12— U,  21—2,  26,  28,  zliL  5,  xIt.  7, 12, 18 ;  Jer.  z.  12  £; 
Ps.  viiL,  zix.  1—6,  xxxiii.  6—9,  ciL  25,  ciT.  (the  < Poem  of  Creation'),  czzztL 
6—9,  cxlriiL ;  Pr.  iiL  19  £,  Till  22—31 ;  Job  ix.  8  f.,  xxri.  6—13,  and  espedallj 
the  two  magnificent  chapters,  xxxvilL — xxxix.;  Wiad.  ziiL  3—6;  Jn.  L  1 — 6; 
Rom.  L  20 ;  Col.  L  16 ;  Heb.  i.  2,  3,  xL  3 ;  Rev.  iv.  11. 


The  Cosmogony  of  OenesisK 

It  remains  to  consider  some  important  questions  to  which  the  oosmogony 
which  we  hare  just  been  studying  gives  rise.  We  have  to  ask,  namely, 
(i)  Does  the  picture  which  it  affords  of  the  past  history  of  the  world  agree 
with  that  which  is  disclosed  by  science!  (ii)  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
cosmogony?  and  (iii)  What  is  its  true  value  and  import  to  us? 

(i)  Those  who  have  read  Pearson  On  the  Creed  may  remember  how  at  the 
end  of  his  exposition  of  Art  l  (foL  68)  he  says  that  heaven  and  earth  were  created 
'most  certainly  within  not  more  than  six,  or  at  farthest  seven,  thousand  years,' 
from  the  age  in  which  he  was  writing.  That  was  the  17th  century.  But  since 
Pearson's  Ume  geology  has  become  a  science,  and  has  disclosed,  by  testimony 

1  'These'  may  point  indifferently  forwards  (as  x.  1)  or  backwards  (as  x.  82); 
bat  the  corresponding  formula  stands  everywhere  else  as  the  snperseription  to  the 
section  which  follows  (see  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  &o.). 

*  The  foUowing  jfniffiB  are  adapted  in  the  main,  with  some  abridgment,  from  an 
article  contribnted  by  the  present  writer  to  the  JSa^gntor,  Jan.  1886,  pp.  28 — 45. 
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«4Jdi  oauMt  bo  gdnnid,  ths  immenM  uttqni^  of  the  nrth.  TIm  eutb,  u 
««  BOW  know,  roMhed  iU  pnoeut  aUto,  and  aoquirad  iti  tidi  and  wondiwu 
adonuDont  of  TogoUblo  ud  uiiiial  Ut^  by  a  gndoa)  proooM,  oztaoding  orer 
ooonUesi  ooDtorio^  and  embndng  annnmbored  gener&tioDi  of  living  forms. 
TImm  wUbn  diSi  whldi  liae  oat  of  tho  m«  on  onr  wmOieni  oouta,  when 
ozaminod  bj  tbo  mioKMCopo,  an  wen  to  condrt  moitl  j  of  tlio  minnte  Bhella  of 
tnarine  oiguiIimB,  depodted  at  the  rate  of  a  tew  incfaea  a  oentniy  at  t2ie  bottom 
of  the  ooean,  and  afterward!,  bj  lome  great  o^ieaval  of  the  earths  emit,  lifted 
Ugh  above  the  wavet'.  Onr  ooal  meunrea  are  the  remaiu  of  migb^  fomts, 
whidi  have  dowlj  come  and  gone  apm  eertaln  parts  of  the  earths  m&ce, 
and  hare  Itored  np  the  energTi  poored  finth  daring  hng  agea  from  the  ann, 
for  onr  oonanmptlon  and  e^joTment*.  Theae  and  other  formations  contain 
moreoTcr  nomennu  fovD  rvnalna;  and  ao  gecdogfat*  hare  been  able  to 
determine  the  order  in  whldi,  during  tlie  alewly  patting  agea  of  their  growth, 
hi^MT  and  Ugber  t^pea  of  Tegetable  and  animd  life  were  erer  appearing  npon 
the  gleb&  Nor  it  thit  all  Attronomen,  bj  tlie  atndj  and  compariton  of  the 
hearenl;  bodies  have  riant  to  the  oonoqitiaD  of  a  theot;  explaining,  by  the  dd 
of  known  mednnied  and  ^ijdtd  prindple^  the  formdion  of  the  earth  Ittolf. 
The  aolar  ^atem-^A  the  wan,  earth,  and  oUier  plaaeta  with  their  latelUtca — 
ezitted  Mioe  at  a  diffnaed  gaaeona  maaa,  or  nebnla,  of  immenie  dimendons, 
iriiidi  gradoally  oendeoaed,  and  became  a  rotating  sphere ;  and  from  tUa  in 
tneeaadon  the  diffitreBt  planata  were  flong  of^  whDe  the  rcnndnder  was  more 
and  more  eoacentrated  till  It  became  what  we  call  the  son.  One  of  these 
planets^  the  earib,  in  process  ot  time,  by  reduction  of  temperature  and  other 
dianges,  doreh^ed  the  conditions  adequate  for  tlie  sopport  of  life*.  The  Ume 
oeenided  hj  bU  tbeae  pi'ooeasea  cannot  of  oonrse  be  estimated  with  anj 
preddon ;  bnt  It  wlil  in  any  case  bate  embraced  millions  of  years :  a  recent 
woric  on  astronomy  placet  the  time  at  whidi  the  noon  was  that  flong  off  from 
the  then  Uqnld  estth,  at  about  67,000,000  yeera  ago*. 

Is  now  the  *j>^'*t«g  of  geology  and  astronomy  on  the  salyects  referred  to 
in  the  in«ceding  pai^raidi  consistent  with  what  we  read  in  Qen.  L I 

Obrioady  it  is  not  condsteot  with  It,  if  by  'day'  is  meant  a  period  of 
Z4  hooiB.  It  is,  howerer,  eonodrable  that  the  writer,  in  q>ite  of  his  regular 
menticHt  of 'ereming' and 'morning,*  may  haTo  nsed  the  word  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  repreaeoUng  a  period,  aware  Indeed  that  the  wwk  of  the  Onator 
oodd  not  be  measured  by  human  standards,  bnt  at  the  sane  time  desiivna  vt 
artifldallr  aooommedating  it  to  the  period  of  the  week.  Let  us,  now,  at  least 
provisionally,  grant  this  mctaphoricd  use  of  the  t«nu  'day':  tbo  following 
questions  will  thon  ansa  Do  the  'days'  of  Oeaesla  correspODd  with  well- 
dcGncd  geologicd  periods  1  and  does  the  order  in  whidi  the  different  Ufing 
tbings  and  the  hcsTenly  bodies  are  stated  to  have  been  created  agree  with  the 

>  8ae  Huiley'B  itriking  lectors  'On  ■  Piece  of  Cb«lk' 
prioled  in  hit  Colieeltd  Ettayt,  toL  ttit.). 

■  Comp.  two  &De  paiuges  on  the  'BIowDeit  ot  ths  Oteative 
Frilehud'i  Analogia  in  tht  Frogrtu  of  Naturi  end  Oroti,  1888  ' 
Lecturti  foi  1BG7J,  pp.  11  B.,  19  B.;  d*o  Boonejr'B  OU  lywJb  tm  ' 
p.  89B. 

■  See  Sir  R  B.  Ball's  The  Earth'i  Bcfitmingt  (1901),  asp. 
*  Prof.  H.  H.  Tumw,  Uodern  Aitrwumy  (1901J,  p.  ST7> 
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fiicti  of  geology  and  astronomy  I  To  both  these  qnestions  candour  compels 
the  answer,  Na  Here  is  a  table  of  the  sacoession  of  life  npon  the  globe,  tdMn 
(with  some  modification  of  form)  from  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  Clunn  qf  Hf€  in 
Geological  Time^ : — 


Eoioio 


( 


naiODS. 

1.  Lanrentian. 
9.  Hnzonian. 

8.  Oambrian. 

4.  Silmian. 

5.  DeronJan* 


Pslaaosoio  <   ^-  Owlx«^«»«^ 


^  7.  Permian. 
/  8. 


Mesosoio 


Oainosoio 


9.  Jorasflio. 

,10.  Oretaeeoos. 
IL  Tertiaiy. 


12.  Post-Tertiary. 


▲mxAL  Lin. 

Eozoon  CanadenseK 

Age  of  Protozoa  (low- 
liest marine  animale). 

InTertebrata :  Age  of 
moUutki,  eorali,  and 
eruttaeeam.  in  4 
JUhet  begin. 

FUhei  abondant  (bot 
no  modem  speciee). 

Eariieet  inteetsK 

Awiphibiani  begin  (spe- 
cies allied  to  frogs, 
newts,  and  water - 
lizards,  some  of  the 
last  Urge  crooodile- 
like  ereatnres). 

InMeets  (spiders,  beetles, 
oockroaohes,  Sbo.), 

Earliest  trae  reptiUM, 

Earliest  manupial 
mammalt. 

Age  of  monster  reptiUi 
and  of  birds. 

Age  of  extinct  mam- 
mali.  First  living 
inyertebrates. 

Age  of  modem  mam' 
male  and  man. 


TIOBTABLB  LlfS. 

Doubtftil». 

Indications  of  plants 
not  determinable. 

Marine  plantt  (sea- 
weeds, Ao.). 

Earliest  landpUmte, 


Coal  planU;  chiefly 
tree-ferns  and  Uurge 
mosses  {flowerUiss 
plants),  pmes,  and 
eyoads. 


Earliest  modem  treee. 


Age  otpalmt  and  diooty- 
ledononsilfi^ioiperstf. 


The  earliest  organic  forms  appear  in  the  remains  belonging  to  the  period 
first  named,  marked,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  *  dawn  of  life.' 

In  Genesis  the  order  Is : — 

Third  Day.    Grass,  herbs  (Le.  vegetation  more  generally),  trees. 

(Foorth  Day. — ^Luminaries.) 

Fifth  Day.— Aquatic  animals,  both  small  (pe^,  'swarming  things 0  and 
great  (D^^^^r^  'sea-monsters'),  and  winged  creatures  (birds;  also  probably 
such  insects  as  usually  appear  on  the  wing). 

Sixth  Day. — Land  animals,  both  domesticable  and  wUd,  and  creeping 
things  (small  reptiles;  perhaps  also  creeping  insects).    Man. 

The  two  series  are  evidently  at  variance.  (1)  The  geological  record  con- 
tains no  evidence  of  clearly  defined  periods,  such  as  (mt  hyp,)  are  represented 

^  Ed.  8  (1888).  See  the  Table  opposite  to  p.  1 ;  and  (on  No.  6)  pp.  143—157. 
Cf.  the  same  writer's  BeUee  of  Primaeval  Life  (1897),  p.  2. 

*  If  this  be  of  organic  origin,  a  question  on  which  geologists  still  differ.  Oomp. 
Geikie's  Text  Book  of  Oeoloay  (1893),  p.  694  f.;  Bonney,  Qeol,  Mag,  1896,  p.  292. 

*  Pethape  to  be  assumed  firom  the  large  quantity  of  graphite  (oarbon)  present  in 
these  rooks :  see  Geikie,  p.  696,  with  note  1 ;  Prestwich,  Geology  (1888),  n.  21 1 

^  B.g.  a  kind  of  ICay-fly,  as  well  as  other  forms  (Chain  of  L^fe^  p.  189  ff.). 
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by  the  'days*  of  Genesis.  This,  howerer,  maj  perbaps  be  oonsidered  a  minor 
discrepancy.  (2)  In  Genesis  yegetation  is  complete  two  'days,'— Le.  two 
periods,— before  animal  life  appears:  geology  shews  that  they  appear 
simultaneously— even  if  animal  life  does  not  appear  first  The  two  wrt  found 
side  by  side  in  humble  forms;  and  th^  continue  side  by  side,  adTandng 
gradually  till  the  higher  and  more  complete  types  are  reached :  one  does  not 
appear  long  before  the  other.  (3)  In  Genesis  fishes  and  birds  appear  together 
(Fifth  Day),  and  precede  all  land-animals  (Sixth  Day);  according  to  the 
evidence  of  geology,  bhrds  appear  long  after  fishes,  and  they  are  preceded  by 
numerous  species  of  land-animals  (including  in  particular  *  creeping  things  7. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  discrepancies  are  formidable.  To  remove 
them,  harmonists  have  had  recourse  to  different  expedients,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  prindpaL 

(1)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  main  description  in  Genesis  does  not 
relate  to  the  geological  periods  at  all,  that  room  is  left  for  these  periods 
between  «.  1  and  «.  2,  that  the  life  which  then  flourished  upon  the  earth  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  catastrophe  the  results  of  whidi  are  alluded  to  in  «.  2, 
and  that  what  follows  is  the  description  of  a  ueond  creation,  immediately 
preceding  the  appearance  of  man.  This,  implying  as  it  does  a  destruction  and 
subsequent  restoration,  is  called  the  'restitution-hypothesis.'  It  labours  under 
most  serious  difficulties.  The  assumption  of  an  interyal  between  «.  1  and  «.  2, 
wide  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  of  geological  tune^  though  in  the 
abstract  exegetically  admissible^  is  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
opening  verses  of  the  narrative ;  the  existence  of  the  earth,  together  with  the 
whole  flora  and  fauna  of  the  geological  periods,  prior  to  the  creation  of  light 
and  formation  of  the  sun  is  scientifically  incredible ;  and  the  existhig  species 
of  plants  and  animals  are  so  closely  related  to  those  which  inmiediately 
preceded  man,  that  the  assumption  of  an  intervening  period  of  chaos  and  ruin 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable.  Arbitrary  in  itself,  and  banned  by  science, 
the  restitution-hypothesis,  though  advocated  in  the  last  century  by  Kurti  and 
Dr  Chalmers,  has  otherwise  be^  seldom  adopted  by  modem  apologists. 

(2)  The  vision-theory.  Upon  this  view  the  narrative  is  not  meant  to 
describe  the  actual  succession  of  events,  but  is  the  description  of  a  series  of 
viiiont^  presented  prophetically  to  the  narrator's  mental  eye^  and  representing 
not  the  first  appearance  of  each  species  of  life  upon  the  globe,  but  its 
maximum  development  The  'drama  of  creation,'  it  is  said,  is  described  not 
as  it  was  enacted  historically,  but  opHcaUy^  as  it  would  present  itself  to  a 
spectator,  in  a  series  of  pictores,  or  tableaux,  embodying  the  most  character- 
istic and  conspicuous  feature  of  each  period,  and,  as  it  were^  summarising  in 
mmiature  ito  results.  The  Third  Day  is  identified  with  the  Oarboniferons 
period  (No.  6  in  the  Table),  the  fnariiitf  life  of  the  preceding  periods,  oopkxu 
though  it  was,  bemg  supposed  to  be  not  viiible  in  the  tableaux,  and  con- 
sequently disregarded.  This  theory  was  attractively  expounded  in  Hugh 
Miller's  Tettimony  <if  ths  Bocki  (1857),  a  work  which  was  for  many  years 
extremely  popuLur  in  this  country.  The  objections  to  it  are  enumerate  by 
DelitEsch^    The  reveUtion  of  the  unknown  past  to  a  historian,  or  even  to 

1  Oomm.  Uber  dU  G^neiit,  sd.  4  (1878),  p.  18  f. 
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a  propheti  bj  meuii  of  a  TMoiiy  is  vnenmpled  in  the  0T«,  ind  oat  of  aaalogj 
with  the  ofaftneter  and  objects  of  prophecy;  ^e  narratiTe  contains  no  indica- 
tion of  its  being  the  relation  of  avision (which  in  other  cases  is  regoiariy  noted, 
eig:  Am.  Til— iz.;  Is.  tL;  Es.  L  dta);  it  porports  to  describe  not  appearances 
CAndltaw,  md  hehdd...'),  bat  f^ts  (^ Lei  the  earth...And  U  wa$  9o*\  end 
to  sabstitate  one  for  the  other  is  conseqnently  illegitimate ;  the  resemblances 
between  Geo.  L  and  other  cosmogonies  especially  the  Babylonian— shew  that 
the  writer  has  before  him  'not  a  Tision,  bat  a  tradition.'  There  is  also  the 
material  difBcolty  that^  idiile  marine  animals,  small  as  well  as  great,  were  not 
hidden  from  view  in  the  tablean  of  the  Fifth  Day,  the  fishes  so  characteristic 
of  the  Deronian  period  (which  precedes  the  Osrboniferoos  period)  are  not 
described :  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  itself^  these  should  have  been 
noticed  before  the  yegetation  of  the  TUrd  Day.  Indeed  this  last  difficulty 
may  be  stated  more  generally:  if  the  past  was  expressly  rerealed  in  the  form 
of  a  Tision,  is  it  likely  that  the  picture  as  a  whole  would  be  so  widely  different 
flnom  the  reality  as  ft  unquestionably  is  I 

(8)  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson^  a  distinguished  Canadian  geologist  of  the  last 
centin7,  rejecting  (p.  198)  the  hypothesis  of  Hugh  Miller,  as  Hugh  Miller 
before  him  had  rejected  that  of  Kurts,  adopted  another  method  of  reconcilia- 
tion, assigning  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Palaeoxoic  and  Mesosoic  periods  (Nos.  4 
to  9  in  the  Table)  to  the  Fifth  Day,  and  supposing  Nos.  2  and  3  to  contain  such 
relics  as  surrive  of  the  woric  of  the  Third  Day.  The  objections  to  this  scheme 
are :  (a)  it  brings  together  fishes  and  birds,  which  nerertheloss  are  in  reality 
widely  separated  (Nosi  4  and  9  in  the  Table);  (b)  Genesis  places  the  appear- 
ance of  'creeping  things'  on  the  Sixth  Day,  while  in  fact  they  appear  in  what 
Shr  J.  W.  Dawson  assigns  to  the  Fifth  Day  (Noa  6  and  7)*;  (e)  in  Genesis 
vegetation,  induding  trees,  is  complete  on  the  Third  Day,  whereas  prior  to  the 
Silurian  period  (Na  4)  nothing  but  the  humblest  forms  of  marine  Togetation 
is  obsenrable.  Shr  J.  W.  Dawson  is  conscious  of  the  last  difficulty ;  and  he 
allows  that  the  existence  before  the  Silurian  poHod  of  vegetation  that  would 
satisfy  the  language  of  Genesis  still  awaits  proot  He  is  sanguine  himself  that 
in  time  this  proof  may  be  forthcoming;  but  the  fact  that  vegetable  life  is 
admitted  to  have  advanced  progressively  from  lower  to  higher  forms  is  not 
fiivourable  to  the  expectation,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  other  geologist 
shares  it* 

^  Origin  of  the  World  according  to  Bcvelation  and  Science  (1886),  pp.  193—5. 

*  To  etoape  this  diffienlty  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  (Expoiitor,  kpt.  1886,  p.  297) 
limits rimci  (see  on  i.  S4)  to  'small  quadrupeds';  bat  the  limitation  ie  srbitiary ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  exdnde  reptiles  from  the  ezpreeaion. 

*  His  harmony  represented  as  existing  between  Oen.  i.  and  science,  in  the 
Table  feeing  p.  1  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  Modem  Science  in  BibU  Landi^  (1896)  is 
purely  illusory:  'vegetation,'  for  instance,  in  the  Biblical  column  means  entirely 
land-plants,  whereas  the '  Protogens  in  grqihite  beds '  which  correspond  ostensibly 
in  the  column  headed  'Vegetable  life'  consist  entirely  of  marine  plants,  to  the 
cxcbuUm  of  land-plants;  and  rsptilss  actually  appear  long  before  birds,  not 
simultaneously  with  them,  as  they  are  represented  as  doing  in  the  column  headed 
« Animal  life.'  The  Table  on  p.  858  of  the  Origin  of  the  World  is  illusory  also  upon 
similar  grounds. 

The  resder  of  Sir  J.  W*  Dawson's  works  should  be  aware  that  his  statements  on 
Biblical  matters,  especially  where  questions  relating  to  sdenoe  or  criticism  are 
inTolTed,  sre  to  bs  received  with  much  eantion  and  distrust. 
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(4)  Professor  Dana^,  acoepiing  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system,  begins  by  seeking  to  aooommodate  it  to  the  first  five  verses  of 
Gen.  i  Aocordingly,  following  substantially  Prol  Gayot*,  he  considen  that  the 
terms  'earth '  and  'waters'  in  v.  2  do  not  denote  anything  which  we  shoold  call 
by  those  names,  but  matter  in  that  nnimaginable  condition  in  which  it  was  not 
yet  endowed  with  force  or  the  power  of  molecnlar  action :  the  creation  of 
'light'  (o.  3}  was  in  reality  the  endowment  of  this  'inert'  matter  with  these 
capacities;  w,  6 — 8  (the  Second  Day)  describe  the  making  of  the  earth, 
'water'  there  not  denoting  what  the  Hebrewa  knew  as  water,  hat  the 
attenuated  substance  of  the  universe,  while  yet  diffused,  in  a  nebulous  or 
v^K>rous  form,  through  space,  and  v.  7  describing  the  separation  of  the  earth 
from  this  difi^osed  matter;  and  when  it  is  said  that  on  the  Third  Day  the 
earth  brought  forth  grass,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees,  the  meaning  really  is,  that  it 
brought  forth  different  species  of  sea-weed,  and  the  lowest^  seedless  types  of 
land-vegetation  (these  being  all  the  forms  of  vegetation  iMch  geology  recog- 
nizes before  fishes,  which  are  assigned  by  Genesis  to  the  next  day :  see  Nos.  3, 
4  in  the  TableX  Prof.  Dana  was  a  most  eminent  geologist ;  but  the  &ct  that^ 
in  order  to  harmonize  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  with  the  teachings  of  science, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  extraordinary  and  unnatural  interpre- 
tations of  the  words  of  Genesis,  k  the  best  proof  that  the  two  are  in  reality 
irreconcilable*. 

So  mudi  for  the  geological  difficulties  of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis.  Let 
US  now  consider  the  astronomical  difficulties  presented  by  it  (1)  The  creation 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  after  the  earth.  The  formation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  after  the  earth  is  inconsirtent  with  the  entire  conception  of  the  soUtf 
system—and  indeed,  if  we  think  also  of  the  stars,  with  that  of  the  iHiole 


»,  p.  2U1  n. 

lb.  word  Moini  does  not  neoessarilv  mean 
atmosphere '  (I),  And  *  earth '  is  smiilarly 
oless  sphere  of  gas— the  'primoidial  oosmio 


I  In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1885,  p.  201  ff. 

*  Creation  (1884),  p.  86:  *Tbe  Heb. 
waters,  bat  applies  as  well  to  a  gaseous  a1 
explained  as  denoting  (pp.  85,  88)  a  formless  sphere  of  gas— the 
material,*  out  of  which  the  universe  was  ultimately  formed. 

The  solution  of  the  discrepancies  proposed  recently  by  Mr  Oapron  {Ths  CumMeX 
of  Truths  1901,  pp.  170  ff.,  194),  viz.  that  the  text  speaks  only  of  the  order  in  wiioh 
the  creative  words  were  utterod,  not  of  that  in  which  the  resulting  effects  were 
produced,  yields  a  sense  which  is  contrarr  to  the  ob?ious  intention  of  the  writer* 
iir  Gapron  argues  also  (p.  205  ff.)  that  by  *  earth'  and  'water'  in  Gen.  i.  1,  9 
is  denoted  gaseous  matter ;  bat  the  sense  which  he  supposes  to  be  expressed  by 
these  two  verses  (pp.  186  ff.,  213)  is  not  credible  (v.  9  'And  matter  was  then  in 
a  gaseous  condition;  for  it  was  formless,  homogeiMOUS,  and  invisible,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Almighty  agitated  with  molecular  viraations  the  fluid  mass*). 

*  When  therefore  Prof.  Dana's  authority  is  quoted  for  the  opinion  that  Gen  L  is 
in  harmony  with  Bcience,  it  most  be  carenilly  remembered  hmo  this  harmony  was 
obtained  by  him,  viz.  by  imposing  upon  tiie  words  of  Genesis  meanings  whioh  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  they  can  ever  have  been  intended  to  oonvey. 

Bee  farther,  on  Prof.  Dana's  theory  of  reconciliation,  the  oritiqae  of  the 
present  writer  in  the  Andover  (U.S. A.)  RevUw,  Dec  1887,  pp.  641—9;  and 
President  Morton's  articles  referred  to  below  (p.  88).  Oomp.  also  Prol  T.  G. 
Bonney  at  the  Norwich  Ghardi  Gongrees  {fiepwt  of  ik€  NonHeh  Cfkureh  Comgrtu^ 
p.  811;  or  in  the  Giiordum,  Oct.  16,  1895,  p.  1588) :  '  The  story  of  Creation  in 
Genesis,  unless  we  play  fast  and  loose  either  with  words  or  with  science,  cannot 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  what  we  have  leamt  from  geology.*  Canon  Bonney 
permits  the  writer  to  add  that  the  statements  on  geological  subjects  oontained  in 
the  preceding  pages  are  in  his  opinion  correct. 
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oelettiil  nniTorsa  m  rerealed  bj  icienoe.  Both  the  Bttn  in  their  fiuvdistant 
ooQxws,  and  the  planetary  aystem  with  which  thia  globe  is  more  intimately 
connected,  form  a  Taat  and  wonderlolly  oonstitated  orders  so  marked  by 
correlation  of  stmctnre^  by  identity^oompdeSBfel^^ts  (aa  reyealed  by  the 
spectroscope),  and  by  unity  of  design,  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  a 
particular  body  (the  earth)  was  created  prior  to  the  whole,  of  which  it  is 
a  single  and  subordinate  part  (2)  The  commonly  accepted  theory  (Laplace's) 
of  the  formation  of  the  solar  ^tem  by  the  gradual  condensation  of  a  n^hidai^ 
does  not  permit  the  consolidation  of  the  earth,  the  appearance  upon  it  of  water, 
and  the  growth  of  Tegetation,  before  the  sun  was 'made^'Le.  while  the  substance 
of  the  sun  was  still  in  a  diffused  gaseous  state.  At  such  a  period,  it  is  doubtlul 
if  the  earth  itself  would  not  also  have  been  in  a  gaseous  state ;  certainly,  it 
would  not  hate  cooled  sufficiently  for  water  to  exist  upon  it^  and  trees  to] 
grow^  The  solution  usually  offered  of  these  difficulties  is  that  b4  in  v,  h 
motakBoppear^  and  nutde  in  «•  16  means  not/orf»Mtf,  but  either  (Dana)  mo^b 
appear^  or  (Dawson)  appcinUd^  Tis.  to  their  office  and  work :  the  luminarii 
it  is  argued,  may  thus  have  exiited  long  proTiously,  but  it  was  only  on 
Fourth  Day  that  they  'appeared'  (the  thick  yapour  around  the  earth  haTinj 
preTiously  concealed  themX  Mid  were  'appointed'  to  the  functions  enumerat 
in  90. 14 — 18.  But  this  explanation  is  quite  untenable.  Hebrew  is  not  8u< 
a  poTcrty-stricken  language  as  to  hate  no  word  expressing  the  idea  of  'appear' 
(see  V,  9) ;  and  had  the  writer  intended  'appear,'  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
he  would  have  said  so.  The  sense  attached  to  'made'  is  also  illegitimate :  in 
the  very  few  passages  where  TWffV  means  appointed^  either  this  sense  is  at 
once  apparent  from  the  context',  or  the  word  is  followed  by  a  specification  of 
the  office  or  function  intended* :  used  absolutely,  it  can  be  only  a  synonym  of 
'formed  V  Verses  14 — 18  cannot  be  legitimately  interpreted  except  as  implying 
that^  in  the  conception  of  the  writer,  luminaries  had  not  previously  existed ; 
and  that  they  were  'made,'  and  'set'  in  their  places  in  the  heafens,  after  the 
separation  of  sea  and  land,  and  the  appearance  of  vegetation  upon  the  earth 
(w.  6—8,  9 — 13).  No  reconciliation  of  this  representation  with  the  data  of 
science  has  as  yet  been  found. 

One  discrepancy  mora^  of  a  different  kind,  remains  still  to  be  noticed. 
From  the  iigunction  in  e.  80  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  narrator 
considered  the  original  condition  of  animals  to  be  one  in  which  they  subsisted 
solely  on  Tegetable  food.  This  is  not  merely  inconsistent  with  the  physical 
structure  of  many  animals  (which  is  such  as  to  require  animal  foodX  but  is 

^  Cf.  Prof.  Pritohard,  late  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  Expositor, 
Jan.  1891,  ^.  49  f. :  'The  existence  of  water  [on  the  earth]  before  the  concentration 
of  the  sun  into  the  form  of  a  sun  is  inooneeivable  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  natoie.  So  too  is  the  existence  of  grass  and  fruit  trees,  antecedent  to 
the  same,  or  even  under  the  oondition  of  the  invisibility  of  the  son  as  a  son  *  (of. 
p.  69).    To  the  same  effeet,  Oeeational  NoU$  of  an  Astronomer,  p.  262  f. 

*  As,  *  He  mads  priests  from  among  all  the  people '  (1  K.  xiL  81) ;  2  8.  xv.  1 
and  1  K.  L  6  (where  'prepared'  is  lit.  made) ;  9  K.  xzi.  6  (BVm.).  But  really  in 
these  paswges  'made'  means  more  than  'appointed';  it  means  instituted^ 
organised,  i.e.  it  is  merely  a  metaphorical  application  of  the  proper  sense  of  'made.' 

«  AsPB.civ.  4;  lS.viiL16. 

«  As  V.  26,  V.  1 ;  Am.  v.  8 ;  Job  ix.  9 ;  Ps.  cxv.  16,  and  regularly. 
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cootradioied  l^  the  facts  of  palaeontology,  which  afford  oonchiahre  eridence 
that  animals  preyed  npon  one  another  long  before  the  date  of  man's  appearance 
upon  the  earth. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  only  one  condosion  can  be  drawn.  Read 
without  prejadice  or  bias,  the  narratiTe  of  Qen.  L  creates  an  impression 
an  variance  with  ths  facU  revealed  by  eeience:  the  efforts  at  reoondliatioQ 
whidi  haye  been  reyiewed  are  bat  different  modes  of  obliterating  its  character- 
\  istio  featores,  and  of  reading  into  it  a  view  which  it  doee  not  expren.  The 
I  harmonistic  expedients  adopted  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  and  Prol  Dana  are  in 
r  reality  tantamount  to  the  admission  that^  understood  in  the  natural  sense  of 
\  the  words — and  we  haye  no  right  to  impose  any  other  sense  upon  them — It 
does  not  accord  with  the  teachings  of  science.  While  fully  bearing  in  mind 
the  immediate  design  of  the  writer,  to  describe,  yiz.  in  terms  intelligible  to 
the  non-scientific  mind,  how  the  earth  was  fitted  to  become  the  abode  of  man, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  its  actual  past^ 
be  would,  while  still  using  language  equally  simple,  equally  popular,  equally 
dignified,  haye  expressed  himself  in  different  terms,  and  presented  a  different 
picture  of  the  enUre  process.  It  will  also,  farther,  be  now  apparent  that  the 
admission,  granted  proyisionally  aboye  (p.  20),  that '  day '  might  be  interpreted 
as  representing  a  period,  is  of  no  ayail  for  bringing  the  narratiye  into  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  science ;  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  occasion  to 
miderstand  the  word  in  any  but  its  ordinary  sense. 

0i)  What  then  may  we  suppose  to  haye  been  the  source  of  the  cosmogony 
of  Omiesis  t  In  answering  this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  position 
which  the  Hebrews  took  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the  possession  of 
aptitudes  fitting  them  in  a  peculiar  measure  to  become  the  channel  of  reyela- 
tioQ  and  the  exponents  of  a  spiritual  religion,  the  Hebrew  nation  differed 
materially  from  its  neighbours ;  but  it  was  allied  to  them  in  language,  it  shared 
with  them  many  of  the  same  institutions,  tlie  same  ideas  and  habits  of  thought 
Other  nations  of  antiquity  made  efforts  to  fill  the  yoid  in  the  past  which  bogina 
where  historical  reminiscences  cease,  and  framed  theories  to  account  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  earth  and  man,  or  to  solye  the  problems  which  the  obsenration 
of  human  society  suggested.  It  is  but  consonant  with  analogy  to  suppose  that 
the  Hebrews  were  conscious  of  the  same  needs ;  and  either  formed  sunilar 
theories  for  themseWes,  or  borrowed  those  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  many, 
perhaps  most^  nation8,'where  they  had  no  knowledge  of  science  to  guide  them, 
haye  giyen  the  reins  to  their  imagination,  and  framed  coemoganietK  These 
'oosmogonies  reflect  partly  the  impressions  made  upon  the  nation  framing  it  by  ' 

(the  physical  world,  partly  the  general  mental  characteristics  of  the  nation,  : 
partly  the  conception  of  deity  current  in  it?  That  the  physical  element  in  such  \ 
cosmogonies  was  usually  erroneous,  and  often  grotesque^  was  a  natural  conse- 
qneoee  of  the  ignorance  of  physical  science  possessed  by  those  who  constructed 
them.  The  theological  element  yaried  according  as  the  conceptions  of  deity 
current  in  a  particular  nation  were  more  or  less  spiritual :  where^  for  instance^ 
polytheism  preyailed,  places  had  to  be  found  in  the  process  for  the  yarious 
diyine  beings,  and  the  cosmogonies  consequently  became  often  theogonies. 


/ 


^  See  partioalsFB  in  the  art.  Gobmoooiit  iu  the  Bncyel,  Britanniea,  ed.  9. 
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The  cosmogony  of  GeneriB  seems,  in  its  arnmgement^  to  hftTO  been  deter- 
mined nltimfttely  by  the  obeeiration  that  there  is  a  rank  and  order  in  natoral 
products,  and  by  the  reflexion  that  one  part  of  natore  is  in  Tarioos  ways 
dependent  upon,  or  supported  by,  another. 

The  more  immediate  source  of  the  Biblical  cosmogony,  howevery  there  can  ^^ 
be  little  doubt^  has  been  brought  to  light  recently  from  Babylonia.  Between  ) 
1872  andl876  that  tEHfol  collector  and  decipherer  of  coneifonn  records,  the  j 
late/BffOeorge  Smit^^published,  partly  from  tablets  found  by  him  in  the  | 
British-Museum,  paiilfTOm  those  which  he  had  discovered  himself  in  Assyria,  I 
a  number  of  inscriptions  containing,  as  he  quickly  perceived,  a  Babylonian  I 
account  of  Creation.  Since  that  date  other  tablets  have  come  to  light ;  and  / 
though  the  series  relating  to  the  Creation  is  still  incomplete^  enough  remains 
not  only  to  exhibit  dearly  the  general  scheme  of  the  Oosmogony,  but  also 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible  is  dependent  upon  it 
The  tablets  themselves  come  from  the  Library  of  Asshurbanipal  (668 — 626  &a) 
at  Kouyu^jik  (Nineveh);  but  Asshurbanipal's  Library  is  known  to  have 
included  many  transcripts  of  earlier  texts;  and  Assyridogists  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  eonienti  of  the  tablets  are  mudi  more  andent  than  the  7th 
cent  KO^  and  are  probably  (Bayce)  as  old  as  the  22nd  or  23rd  cent  bxl 

There  is  no  occasion  to  give  here  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  tablets 
which  have  been  discovered^ ;  but  the  reader  cannot  properly  estimate  their 
bearing  upon  the  Biblical  narrative  without  having  the  characteristic  paraUds 
placed  before  him,  and  being  made  acquainted  with  the  general  outline  of 
their  contents.  It  should  only  be  premised  that  some  particulars  of  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony  were  known  before  these  discoveries  ttom  extracts 
which  had  been  preserved  from  Berossus— ft  Babylonian  priest^  who  lived 
about  300  &a,  and  compiled  a  work  on  Babylonian  histoiy— and  Damasdus 
(6th  cent  ▲.!>.);  and  the  accuracy  of  these  particulars  (apart  ttom  certain 
textual  corruptions)  has  been  fully  established  by  the  inscriptions*. 

The  inscriptions  preserved  on  these  tablets  are  written  in  a  rhythmical 
form ;  and  form  in  reality  a  kind  of  epic  poem,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  | 
glorification  of  Marduk  (Merodach,  Jer.  L  i),  tl|OSE!!?5^.fiP4j^LfiAb7]^ 
dedaring  how,  after  a  seirere  conflict^  he  had.  OTOComeJthe.£OWQn^ 
and  darkness,  unTEad  so  boon  ebabled  to  create  a.world.((£lLlifl^and.ODdflr. 
The  podffi^s  conceived  polythdstically;  but  this  fiust  does  not  neui 
the  underlying  resemblances  with  Oen.  L    The  first  tablet  (of  iriiich 

1  A  translation  may  be  found  in  Ball's  L{ght  fnm  ths  Bott  (1899),  pp.  2—18 
in  KB.  VI.  8—89  (by  Jensen),  with  notes,  p.  802  ff.;  and  esp.  in  L.  w.  Jung,  Tki. 
Seven  TabUU  of  CreatUm  (1902),  z.;8  ff.  [yoL  n.  has  euneifonn  texts  only],  oontaining 
many  important  new  fra^ents.  See  also  the  chapter  on  the '  Ck)smdogy  of  the 
Babylonians'  in  Jaetrow's  Religion  of  Bab.  and  Am.  (Boston,  VSJu,  1888), 
pp.  407—468;  and  Zimmem  in  KAT.*  (l9(»),  p.  491  ff.,  684—6. 

*  See  the  Greek  text  of  Damasdus  m  KAT.*  p.  490,  or  hi  Jensen's  Koemohgie 
der  Bab.  p.  270 ;  and  transUtions  in  O.  Smith,  Ckald.  Oen.  p.  49  f.,  Lenormant, 
OHginee  de  VhUUdr^  (1880),  L  498  f.,  Gonkd's  SeJOphmg  md  Ckaoe  (1895), 
p.  17;  JL4T.*Lc:  of.  also  £iT.*  p.  12.  It  is  paralld  to  the  first  extract  from  the 
Creation  epic,  dted  bdow.  For  the  Greek  text  of  Berossue,  see  Mfiller,  Fragwu. 
HUt.  Graee.  n. 497  f.,  JL4r.>488— 90 ;  King, pp.  xLv.  uv— lvi;  and lor  translations, 
G.  Smith,  op.  eU.  pp.  40—42,  Lenormant,  p.  606  f:,  Gunkel,  pp.  17—20,  DB.  l  604\ 
KAT.*  1.0.  t  et  KAT.^  pp.  6—9, 12—14,  AicB.  art  CasATioir,  1 16. 
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a  fragment  is  preieiTed)  describes  how,  before  what  we  call  earth  or  hearen 
had  come  into  being,  there  existed  a  primaeval  watery  chaos  (TidnuU,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Heb.  fhSm^  the  *deep'  of  Qen.  L  2),  out  of  which  the 
Babylonian  gods  were  eyolred: — 

When  above  |  the  heaven  was  not  yet  named, 

And  the  land  beneath  |  yet  bare  no  name, 

And  the  primaeval  Apsu  (the  abyssX  |  their  begetter. 

And  chaos  (t),  Ti&mat^  |  the  mother  of  them  both — 
6  Their  vraters  |  were  mingled  together, 

And  no  field  was  formed,  |  no  marsh  was  to  be  seen ; 

When  of  the  gods  |  still  none  had  been  produced. 

No  name  had  yet  been  named,  |  no  destiny  yet  [fixed] ; 

Then  were  created  |  the  gods  in  the  midst  of  [heaven  f] 
10  Laohmu  and  Lachainu  |  were  produced. 

Long  ages  passed       .... 

Anshar  and  Eishar  |  were  created,  and  over  them        .       •       •       • 

Long  were  the  days,  then  there  came  forth       •       .       •       • 

Ann,  thehr  son       «... 
16  Anshar  and  Ann       .       •       .       • 

And  the  god  Ann       .... 

Bs^  whom  his  fathers,  [his]  begetters       .       .       .        • 

/^  Different  Babylonian  deities  thus  gradually  came  into  being.    Ti&mat^  ^^^^ 

the  deep,  represents  'a  popuLur  attempt  to  j^icture  the  chaotic  concBBon^tot 
"^^pg^ffleQefong  ther  great  gods  obtgned  control,  and  esUfiJished  tEeiSor^torj^ 
heavenly  and  terrestrial  pbaenomena^  inlEe  sequel  she  is  personified  as  a 
gigantic  monster.  The  belief  that  the  world  originated  out  of  water  was  a 
consequence,  Assyriologists  hold,  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  Babylonia. 
/  During  the  long  winter,  the  Babylonian  plain,  fiooded  by  the  heavy  rains,  looks 
like  a  sea  (Bab.  tiamtu,  HdnuU).  Then  comes  the  spring,  when  the  clouds  and 
water  vanish,  and  diy  land  and  vegetation  appear.  6o,  thought  the  Babylonian, 
must  it  have  been  in  the  first  spring,  at  the  first  Now  Tear,  when,.after  a  fiyht  ] 
between  Mardnk  and  TOmat,  the  gyganjied  wnrM  ^tnfl.into  beingS  ' 

The  subseqtEBiit  i»rts  of  the  first  tablet  describe  how  ApsO,  disturbed  at 
finding  his  domain  invaded  by  the  new  gods,  induc$dr^Xi&nuLt  to  join  with  him 
in  contesting  their  supremacy :  he  was,  however, ^ubdned^  Ba ;  and  TiUmat^ 
left  to  carry  on  the  struggle  alone,  provides  hersclT^TCGabrood  of  strange  and 
hideous  allies*. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  tablets,  describe  how  the  gods,  alarmed  at 
^nikmat's  preparations,  having  taken  counsel  together,  appointed  Mardnk 
as  their  champion,  and  how  Mardnk  equips  himself  with  winds  and  lightnings 
for  the  fray.  The  account  of  the  combat^  in  the  fourth  tablet^  is  told  irith 
dramatic  force  and  vividness.  Armed  with  his  weapons,  Marduk  advances; 
he  seises  Titoiat  in  a  huge  net,  and  transfixes  her  with  his  scimitar.    The 

^  Jastrow,  op.  eit.  pp.  411  f.,  429  f.,  482  f. ;  Zimmem,  Cbbatioii  (§  4)  in  BncB. 

*  Alluded  to  also  in  the  extract  from  Berossas  (see  DB.  z.  504^;  and  of.  Jastrow, 
pp.  414,  419).  Th^  are  a  farther  symbol  of  the  dieorder  which  ruled  in  chaos, 
and  which  had  to  be  overcome  before  an  ordered  world  could  be  produced. 
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caraie  of  the  moiifter  he  split  into  two  halreB,  one  of  which  he  fixed  on  high, 
to  form  a  firmament  snpporting  the  waters  abo? e  it  :— 

137  He  deft  her  like  a  flat(f}  fish  |  hito  two  parts, 

The  one  half  of  her  he  set  up,  |  and  made  a  corering  far  the  heaveo, 

Bet  a  bar  before  it^  |  stationed  a  gnard, 
140  C!ommanded  them  not  |  to  let  its  waters  issne  forth. 

He  marched  through  the  heaven,  |  sorreyed  the  regions  thereof 

Stood  in  front  of  the  abyss,  |  the  abode  of  the  god  Ea. 

Then  Bel^  measured  |  the  stmctore  of  the  abyss, 

A  great  house,  a  copy  of  it,  |  he  founded  B-sharra; 
145  The  great  house  E-sharra,  |  which  he  built  as  the  heaven. 

He  made  Anu,  Bel,  and  £^  |  to  inhabit  as  their  city. 

*It  is  evident  that  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  meant    Such  is  the  enormoiS 
sise  of  Ti&mat  that  one-half  of  her  body,  fiattened  out  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
curtain,  is  stretched  across  the  heavens  to  keep  the  ^  upper  waten*— the 
^waters  above  the  firmament*  as  the  Book  of  Genesis  puts  it— from  coming 
down '  (Jastrow)*.    The  *  abyss  *  was  the  huge  body  of  waters  on  which  the  earth 
was  supposed  to  rest  (cL  on  w,  9, 10).    B-sharra  ('  house  of  fulness  or  fertility,'  | 
Jensen)  is  a  poetical  designation  of  the  earth,  which  was  conoeived  by  the  I 
Babylonians  as  a  hollow  hemisphere,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  vault  of  1 
heaven,  but  placed  beneath  it  (with  its  convex  side  upwards)^  and  supported 
upon  the  '  abyss '  of  waters  underneath  ( Jastrow,  p.  481X 

The  fifth  tablet  (still  incomplete)  describes  the  formation  of  the  son  and 
moon,  and  afterwards  the  appointment  of  years  and  months  h— 

1  He  made  the  stations  |  for  the  great  gods. 
As  stars  resembling  them  |  he  fixed  the  signs  of  the  lodiao^ 
He  ordained  the  year,  |  defined  divisions^ 
Twelve  months  with  stars,  |  three  each,  he  appofaited. 

6  After  he  had  ....  the  days  of  the  year  |  •  .  •  •  images. 
He  fixed  the  station  of  Nibir  (Jupiter)^  |  to  detemdne  thehr  Umits, 
That  none  (of  the  days)  might  err,  |  none  make  a  mistake. 

8  The  station  of  Bel  and  Ea,  |  he  fixed  by  his  (Jupitei's)  sida 

12  He  caused  the  moon-god  to  shine  forth,  |  entrusted  to  him  the  night; 
Appointed  him  as  a  night-body,  |  to  determine  the  days. 

The  opening  lines  of  tablet  VIL,  where  Marduk  is  hailed  as  the  *  Bestower 
of  planting,'  and  '  Creator  of  grain  and  plants,  who  caused  the  green  herb  to 
spring  up,'  shew  that  the  poem  mentioned  the  creation  of  vegetation;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  recorded  in  the  lost  parts  of  tablet  V*  (King,  p.  l). 

The  sixth  tablet  (the  opening  and  closing  lines  of  which  have  been 
recovered  by  Mr  King)  describes  the  creation  of  man  >— 

^  Le.  Lard,  a  title  of  Marduk  (of.  Is.  zItL  1 :  Jer.  U.  44). 
*  Aocording  to  BerossiiB,  the  other  half  of  uie  monster's  caNase  was  mads  Into 
the  earth.    However,  that  is  not  stated  in  the  present  tablet. 
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When  Marduk  heard  the  word  of  the  gods, 
His  heart  prompted  him  and  he  derlaed  [a  canning  plan]. 
He  opened  hia  mouth,  and  nnto  Ba  [he  spake], 
[That  which]  he  had  oonceived  in  his  heart  he  imparted  [unto  him]: 
5  'My  blood^  will  I  take,  and  bone  will  I  [fashion], 
I  wiU  make  man,  that  man  may       •       •       .       • 
I  will  create  man  who  shall  faihabit  [the  earth?], 
That  the  serrioe  of  the  gods  may  be  established,  and  that  [their]  shrines 
[may  be  bnnt]V 

The  seyenth  tablet  consists  of  a  hymn,  addressed  by  the  gods  to  Mardak, 
celebrating  his  deeds  and  character,  and  representing  him  as  all-powerful, 
beneficent^  compassionate^  and  just*  (c£  King,  pp.  Lxmff,  lzxxizX 

The  differences  between  the  Babylonian  epic  and  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  are  sufficiently  wide :  in  the  one,  particularly  in  the  parts  not  here 
repeated,  we  have  an  exuberant  and  grotesque  polytheismj  in  tlie  other, 
a.seyere  and  dignified  nionotheism ;  in  the  one,  chaos  is  anterior  to  Deii^the 


gods  emerge  or jtfejsv^^fedj^cit  jOb  ^^^  Mardnk  gi^  his_BnB^m^  q: 

after  a  lon^Miffintest;  faLffielo^^y,  <^M  Crraiiim'  \a  mprgpifl  and  absQlata  frpffi 


theb|y;innin^  But^  in  spite  of  these  profound  theologieai  differences,  there 
ife  mitf«riarresemblances  between  the  two  representations,  which  are  too 
marked  and  too  numerous  to  be  eiqilained  as  chance  coinddencea.  The  outline, 
or  general  course  of  erents,  is  the  same  in  the  two  narrativea.  There  are  in 
both  the  same  abyssjrf.  waten.  fitL thejb^ginning^  denoted  bx  almost  the  aune 
wyd,  the  sexNiraUoQ  of  tUa  al^yss  fdtarsarii  into  an  uppner  and  a  lower  ocean, 
^Iformation  of  hearo^  bpd^  uid  tl^  appointment  as  measures  of  tim^i 
an^  .the  creati^  QTman.  In  estimatbg  these  similaritiea^  it  must  further  be 
remembered  that  they  do  not  stand  alone:  in  the  narratiTo  of  the  Deluge 
(see  p.  104 1)  we  find  traits  borrowed  unmistakably  from  a  Babylonian  source ; 
so  that  the  antecedent  difficulty  whidi  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  in 
snpposhig  elements  in  the  Oreation*narrai|fe  to  be  traceable  ultimately  to  the 


same  quarter  is  considerably  lessened.  {  In  fact^  no  fotshaeologist  questions 

that  the  Biblical  cosmogony,  howerer  altmd  in  form  and  stripped  of  its 

rpriginaI.polytheism»  i^^Jti  min  outltiies^  deriyed  from  Babylonia.     Nor 

[  ought  such  a  conclusion  to  suiprise~us.  "The  BibBcal  historians  make,  no 

I  daim  to  haye  deriyed  their  information  from  a  supernatural  source :  their 


^  OIL  B«ro8sn8, 1.0.  The  emendation  adopted  in  EncB.  l  946  n.  4  is  seen  nov 
to  be  unneoessaiy  (Eing^  pp.  lvi,  lto). 

'  The  passage  cited  in  AtUh.  and  Areh.  18  does  not  belong  here  (King,  202  f.). 

*  Theitt  seem  also  to  haye  been  some  points  of  contact  between  the  Heb.  and 
the  Fhoenidan  ooemogony.  The  Phoenician  cosmogony  (as  reported  by  Eos.  Praep, 
Ev.  1. 10. 1,  2),  placed  at  the  beginning  of  all  things  an  d^  i^^6hit  kqX  www/uLTii- 
hit  and  a  xoot  $o\itpi»  ^^c/Swdet,  both  being  di-cipa ;  after  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  the  rrtOfuot  acting  upon  the  x^^f  9^^  riiie  to  Mwr — ^Le.  perhaps  (see 
QaaAxioH  in  EneB.,  (  7)  rd  Mtnts  ntoh^,  the  deqif— a  watexy,  muddy  mass  {IX6t), 

oontaining  the  germs  of  all  subsequent  existence  {vtL^a  ^wopd  crfo'citft),  which 
assumed  ue  form  of  a  huge  egg.  See  farther  Dillm. ;  Lenormant,  i.  682  ff. ;  EneB* 
La  (also  on  the  Phoen.  Baav  [afrdM],  said  in  Eos.  (  4  to  mean  'night,'  and  to 
be  die  mother  of  AU»  (the  world?)  and  UpmAyvi'n);  DB.  u  504*. 
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^  materialii  it  is  plain  (ct  Luke  i.  1^4X  were  obtained  by  them  from  the 
beat  human  aonroea  available;  the  function  of  inspiration  waa  to  guide 
them  in  the  disposal  and  arrangement  of  these  matedals,  and  in  the  use  to 
which  they  applied  them.    And  so,  in  his  pictnxe  of  the  beginnings  of  the 

world,  tiftinng  "^tjjng  y^^^  awnnMA,  »hn  An^lipr  hfta  ntiligiwi  rf^^fpfflfa  <^<*;jygj 

ultimately  frtmi  a  heathen  source,  and  made  them  the  ? ehide  of  profound 
religious  teaching.  I 

^^^^  hate  said  'aerlTed  uliifnaiely* ;  for  naturally  a  dired  borrowing  fixmi  ' 
the  Babylonian  narrative  is  not  to  be  thought  of:  it  is  incredible  that  the 
monotheistic  author  of  Qen.  L,  at  whateTer  j^te  he  livedo  could  have  borrowed 
any  detail,  howerer  *J|fi* V^^m  thA  p^lytfiAH^i*  tplfi  ftf  t^^  irrf^M  ftf  Jif irfuk 
iSd  TiJ^STThe  Babylonian  legend  of  OreaUon  must  have  passed^ussg^ 
long  period  of  ngtiirffffCTtiiirii  luTwm^^  anjriniiflf  t^c>n  to  the  spirit 

of  Israel's  reBgicni,  before  it  could  fcAve  rea^  which  it  is  wesenled 

to  us  injhe  firist  chapter  of  Qeneds^    How,  or  when,  it  was  first  mtroSuoed 
among  the  Hebrews^  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture.    Its  introduction  may 
reach  back  to  the  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  liyed  side  by  side 
with  the  Babylonians  in  Ur  (xi.  28)\  or  when  they  'dwelt  beyond  the  River' 
(the  EuphnUiesX  in  Mesopotamia,  and  'served  other  gods'  (Jos.  xxiv.  2). 
^_J:aJ3inoe,  however,  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  (c  1400  B.a)  have  shewn  howstroi^g,...^^ 
r.  {Babylonian  influence  must  have  been  in  Oanaan,  even  before  the  Israelitish    ^ 
occupation,  this  has  been  thought  l^  many*  to  have  been  the  channel  l^y  wfaidi     I 
Babylonian  ideas  penetrated  into  Israel ;  they  were  firsts  it  has  been  supposed,     /   ^^ 
naturalised  among  the  Oanaanites,  and  afterwards,~as  the  Israelites  came    ]  / 
gradually  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Ganaanites,— they  were  transmitted  to     | 
the  Israelites  as  well    But,  whether  one  of  the^  ^r  ^^^  ^*^^  ^T^^'^^tiinr  ^n 
the  truej>nej,  the  fact  remainsjbiaqwe^^^  first  chapter  of  (hmp^m  fh^    ; 

Hel^w  version  of  an  oijginafly.Ribyl(inTan  IfigaoAjypectinjgJ^h^ 

"^^ flfanKinga.    Igntfo  the  Biblical  narrative^  the  old  Semitic  cosmogony  appears 

In  a  form  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  read  it  in  the  Babylonian 
Oreation-epic Tit  appears  'in  the  form  which  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
devout  Israelites  moved  by  the  B^t  of  Gk>d,  and  penetrated  with  the  pure 
belief  in  the  spiritual  Jehovah.  The  saints  and  prophets  of  Israel  stripped 
1  the  old  legend  of  its  pagan  deformitiesi  Its  shape  and  outline  survived. 
But  its  spirit  was  changed,  its  religious  teaching  and  significance  were 
transformed,  in  the  light  of  revekition.  The  popular  tradition  was  not  abolished ; 
it  was  preserved,  purified,  hallowed,  that  it  might  subserve  the  Divine  purpose 
of  transmitting,  as  in  a  figure,'  to  future  generations,  'spiritual  teaching  upon 
eternal  truths'  (Ryle^  Early  NarraHvet  qf  Oenens,  p.  121)*. 
/        (iii)    It  remdns  only  to  indicate  in  outline  the  nature  of  \Mb  teaching. 

1  Jattrow,  JewUh  Quart.  Rev,  1901,  p.  658. 

*  E.g.  by  Sayoe,  Qonkel,  Winckler,  zimmera. 

*  That  Heb.  folk-lore  told  of  a  confiiot  of  Jehovah  with  a  dragon  is  apparent 
from  Job  iz.  18,  xxvi.  18  {RtLhab,  'boisteronsness,'  though  in  Is.  zxx.  7*  Ps.  Izzzvii.  4, 
a  poetical  name  of  Egypt,  being  here  manifestly  the  name  of  tome  monster).  The 
context  in  Ps.  Izziv.  18<— 17,  Iznix.  9—12,  where  there  follow  allosions  to  Jehovah's 
creative  work,  seems  even  to  shew  that  the  vietozy  over  Bahab,  as  an  aboriginal 
monster  symbolizing  ohaos,  was  pictured  as  having  preceded  the  work  of  ereanon : 
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(1)  The  Ooemogony  of  GenesU  shewB,  in  opposition  to  the  conoepUons 
widely  proralent  in  antl<iait7i  that  the  worid  was  not  self-originated ;  that  it 
was  called  into  existence,  and  brought  gradnally  into*  its  present  state,  at  the 

/  will  of  a  sphritoal  Being,  prior  to  it^  independent  of  it^  and  deliberately  planning 

f  erery  stage  of  its  progress.    The  spkitoality,  not  less  than  the  dignity,  of  the 

/  entire  lepresentation  is  indeed  in  marked  contrast  to  the  self-contradictory, 

]  grotesque  speculations  of  which  the  ancient  cosmogonies  usually  consist    *  It 

I  sets  God  aboTO  the  great  complex  world-process,  and  yet  closely  linked  with  it, 

/  as  a  jMrjonoZ  intelligence  and  win  that  rules  Tictorioasly  and  without  a  riTal' 

(Whitehouse,  art  OoBMOOOVT  hi  Z>J9^  p.  607^). 

(2)  DlYiding  artificially  the  entire  period  into  six  days,  it  notices  in  order 
the  most  prominent  cosmical  phaenomena;  and  groups  the  liring  creatures 
upon  the  earth  under  the  great  sobdiridons  which  appeal  to  the  eye.  By  this 
means  it  presents  a  series  of  rppr^fentoHve  pie^rM^— none,  indeed,  cofT&' 
iponding^  in  actual  fact,  to  the  reality^  but  all  tUmding  for^  or  repreienting 
it,— of  the  Tarious  stages  by  which  the  earth  was  gradually  formed,  and  peopled 
with  its  liying  inhabitants ;  and  itinsists  that  each  of  these  stages  is  no  product 
of  chance,  or  of  mere  mechanical  forces^  but  is  an  act  of  the  Divine  will, 
realises  the  Divine  purpose^  and  receives  the  seal  of  the  Divine  approval^  It 
is  uniformly  silent  on  the  secondary  causes  through  which  in  particular  cases, 
or  even  more  generally,  the  effects  described  may  have  been  produced ;  it 
leaves  these  for  the  investigation  of  science;  it  teaches  wJuU  $cienes  at  $uch 
cannot  diieaver  (for  it  is  not  its  prorince  to  do  soX  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  God.  The  slow  formation  of  the  earth  as  taught  by  geology,  the 
gradual  development  of  species  by  the  persistent  accumulation  of  minute 
variations,  made  probable  l^  modem  biology,  are  but  the  exhibition  in  detail 
of  those  processes  which  the  author  of  this  cosmogony  sums  up  into  a  single 
phrase  and  apparently  compresses  into  a  single  moment^  for  the  purpose  of 

^  declaring  their  dependence  upon  the  Divine  irilL 

\       (3)    It  insists  on  the  distinctive  pre-eminence  belonging  to  man,  implied  in 

'  the  remarkable  self-deliberation  taken  in  his  case  by  the  Oreator,  and  signified 
expressly  by  the  phrase  'the  image  of  God.'    By  this  is  meant,  as  was  shewn 

,  jibove^  man's  possession  of  teff-eontdoui  rMion,— an  adumbration,  we  may 
suppose,  however  faint,  of  the  supreme  reason  of  God,— -enabling  him  to  know, 
in  a  sense  in  which  animals  do  not  know,  and  involring  the  capacity  of 
apprehending  moral  and  religious  truth  (see  more  fully  on  v.  26).  Whetiier, 
as  a  matter  of  foot,  man  appeared  originally  as  the  result  of  an  independent 
creative  act,  or  whether,  as  modern  biologists  commonly  hold,  he  appeared 
as  the  result  of  a  gradual  evolution  from  anthropoid  ancestors^  does  not  affect 
the  truth  which  is  here  insisted  on :  however  acquhred,  rational  faculties  are 
still  his ;  and  whether  this  opinion  of  modem  biologists  be  true  or  not,  there 
can  at  least  be  no  theological  objection  to  the  supposition  that,  as  God  has 
undoubtedly  endowed  the  organism  of  the  individual  with  the  power  of 

et.  Is.  li.  9,  where,  though  the  immediale  referenoe  is  obviously  to  the  overthrow  of 
Egypt  at  the  Bed  Sea,  the  imagery  used  by  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  him  from  the  same  legend  of  the  destraotion  of  Bahab.    Of.  Zimmem,  Ths 
Bofr.  and  Heb,  Oenerit,  pp.  8—12;  EAT.*  607 IL;  and  art  Babab  in  DB. 
^  Oomp.  above  on  tw.  8, 4. 
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defieloping  mind  oat  of  antecedents  in  which  no  sign  or  trace  of  mind  is 
discernible,  it  maj  also  have  pleased  Him,  by  the  woridngs  of  His  proTidence 
in  a  fiuvdistant  past^  to  endow  certain  forms  of  organised  being  with  the 
c^iacitj  of  developing,  in  His  good  time,  nnder  the  action  of  a  suitable 
enTironment^  the  attribntes  distinctiye  of  man. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  dear  and  consistent  view  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  stands  npon  the  threshold  of  the  Bible;  and  to  all  who  have 
anything  more  than  a  merely  snperfidal  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fiuv 
readiing  tmths  which  sdence  has  brought  to  lights  it  presents  the  greatest 
difficolties.  These  difficulties  are  felt  now  hr  more  acutely  than  they  used  to 
be :  70  or  80  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  geology ;  Hf  ♦*'fl  .pnrgrws  ftf 
^Aim<^hv_hroBjg*jj^^r5Tamrg*^y--?f  ^^flri*  inta  iharp.aii4.mid^^^8ed^ 
antagonism  with  The  Oomogony  of  sdence.  The  efforts  of  the  harmonists 
have  been  well-intentioned;  but  they  have  resulted  only  in  the  construction 
of  artificial  sdiemes,  which  are  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and,  especially 
in  the  minds  of  students  and  lovers  of  science,  create  a  prejudice  against 
the  entire  system  with  which  the  cosmogony  is  connected.  The  Cosmogony  of 
Genesis  is  treated  in  popular  estimation  as  an  integral  dement  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  represented  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
definition  of  the  process  by  which,  after  the  elements  composing  it  were 
created,  the  world  assumed  its  present  condition,  forms  no  artide  in  the 
Christian  creed.  The  Church  has  never  pronounced  with  authority  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  narrative  of  Genesis.  It  is  consequently  open  to  the 
Christian  teacher  to  understand  it  in  the  sense  which  sdence  will  permit; 
w_and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  ascertain  what  that  sense  is.  But^  as  the 
\  Abb6  Loisy  has  justly  said,  the  sdence  of  the  Bible  is  the  science  of  tlie-^ 
I  age  in  which  it  was  written ;  and  to  expect  to  find  in  it  supernatural  in- 
I  formation  on  points  of  sdentific  fact,  is  to  mistake  its  entire  purpose.  And* 
I  so  the  value  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  lies  not  on  its  9cieni\/ie  nde^ 
I  but  on  its  theological  side.  Upon  the  false  sdence  of  antiquity  its  author' 
has  grafted  a  true  and  dignified  representation  of  the  reUtion  of  the  world 
to  God.  It  is  not  its  office  to  forestall  scientific  discovery;  it  ndther 
comes  into  coUision  with  sdence,  nor  needs  reconciliation  with  it  It  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written;  and  while  the 
spiritual  teaching  so  vividly  expressed  by  it  can  never  lose  its  freshness  or 
nvlue,  it  must  on  its  material  side  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  history  of  Semitic  cosmological  speculation  ^ 

^  See,  farther,  on  the  subject  of  the  preeeding  pages,  Haxley,  OolUeted  Enayi, 
XT.  64  ff.,  189—200 ;  Biehm,  Der  Biblitehe  ScMpfungiberieht,  Halle,  1881  (a  leotore 
pointing  out  the  theological  value,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  cosmogony  of 
GeneeiB) ;  0.  Pritdiard,  OeeoHonal  NoUt  of  an  Aitrwumer  on  Natur§  and  ReoelO' 
turn,  1889  (a  collection  of  sermons  and  addresses,  often  veir  soggestive),  d.  357  ff. 
(*  The  Proem  of  Oenesis,'  reprinted  from  the  Guardian,  Feb.  10,  1886) ;  Dr  Ladd, 
What  U  the  Bible  9  (New  Tork,  1890),  chap.  v.  (*  The  Bible  and  the  Sdences  of 
Natore*)  ;  Byle,  Early  Narratives  of  Gtnetit  (1892),  chaps,  i.,  ii ;  H.  Morton,  The 
Coimogony  of  OenaiM  and  it$  ReeoneiUn,  reprinted  from  the  BibUotheea  Saera^ 
April  and  July,  1897  (a  detailed  criticism,  by  a  man  of  science,  who  has  also 
theological  sympathies,  of  the  sohemee  of  the  reconcilers.  President  Morton's 
general  condnsions  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  above.  See  a  note  by  the 
present   writer   in   the  Expositor,  June,  1898,  pp.  464—9);   Whitehouse,  art. 
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The  Sabbath. 

The  sabbath,  it  Is  not  improbable^  is  an  institntion  nltimately  of  Babylonian 
origin.  In  a  lexicographical  tablet  (n  RawL  32,  L  18),  there  oocors  the  equa- 
tion l2m  nHh  libbi^ihabattum,  or  'day  of  rest  of  the  heart'  ^.e.  as  parallel 
oocorrences  of  the  samT'plinuse  shew,  a  day  when  the  gods  rested  from  their 
anger,  a  day  for  the  pacification  of  a  deity's  anger) = sabbath.  Forther,  in 
a  religious  calendar  for  two  of  the  Assyrian  months  which  we  possess^ 
prescribing  duties  for  the  king,  the  7th,  14th,  19th',  21st  and  28th  days,  are 
entered  as  '&TOurable  day,  evil  day'  (Le.  a  day  with  an  indeterminate 
character,  which  might  become  either  one  or  the  other,  according  as  the 
directions  laid  down  for  its  observance  were  followed  or  notX  while  the 
others  are  simply  '&TOurable  days.'  On  the  fiye  specified  days,  certain  acts 
are  forbidden :  the  king  is  not^  for  instance,  to  eat  food  prepared  by  fire,  not 
to  put  on  royal  dress  or  offer  sacrifice,  not  to  ride  in  his  chariot  or  hold  court, 
&a;  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  day  is  over,  he  may  offer  a  sacrifice 
which  will  be  accepted.  The  days,  it  u  evident^  are  viewed  superstitiously: 
certain  things  are  not  to  be  done  on  them,  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  jealousy 
or  anger  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  howeyer  known  that  the  term  $habattum  was 
I4[>plied  to  these  days ;  nor  is  there  at  present  [1908]  any  evidence  that  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  'weeks,'  each  ending  irith  a  day  marked  by  special 
observances,  was  a  Babylonian  institution*.  Nevertheless^  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  decided  similarity  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  institution ;  and 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  Schrader,  Sayoe,  and  other  Assyriologists  are 
right  in  regarding  the  sabbath  as  an  institution  of  Babylonian  origin.  Many 
other  institutions  of  the  Jewish  law  (c£  on  ch.  zviL)  were  common  to  Israel's 
neighbours,  as  well  as  to  Israel  itself  though  the  Israelites,  in  ^>propriating 
them,  stamped  upon  them  a  new  character ;  so  there  is  no  djniori  objection  to 
the  same  having  been  the  case  with  the  sabbath  as  well  If  this  view  of  its 
origin  be  correct^  the  Hebrews,  in  adopUng  it^  detached  it  from  its  connexion 
irith  the  moon  (fixing  it  for  every  seventh  day,  irrespectiyely  of  the  days  of  the 
calendar  month),  they  extended  and  generalised  the  abstinence  associated  with 
it^  they  stripped  it  of  its  superstitious  and  heathen  associations,  and  made 
it  subservient  to  ethical  and  religious  ends^ 

OosMOOONT  in  DB.;  Zimmem  and  Gheyne,  art.  Obbatioh  in  EneB, ;  Zimmem,  The 
Bab,  and  Heh,  Oenetii  (in  a  series  of  uiort,  popular  hroehwr€$,  ealled  'The  Andent 
East'),  1901,  pp.  1—28;  the  AbM  Loi8y»  Let  MytheM  BabyUndent  et  Ui  premien 
ehapitrei  de  la  Oenlte  (1901),  pp.  1—102 ;  Jastrow,  Jewiih  QuaH.  Rev,  July,  1901, 
pp.  620—654 ;  L.  W.  King,  Bab,  ReUgi<m  and  Mytholoify  (popular),  pp.  58—146. 

^  See  Jastrow,  Beligion  of  Bab.  and  A$$.  876  ff. 

'  Perhaps  the  49th  (i.e.  the  7  x  7Ui)  day  from  the  Ist  of  the  preoeding  month. 
This  was  a  die$  non;  bot  on  the  other  days  mentioned,  as  the  eontraok-tableto 
shew,  ordinary  persons  traosaoted  business  muoh  as  usual. 

*  Shabattum  is  at  present  known  to  ooour  only  three  or  four  times  altogether  in 
the  Insoriptions.  The  terms  in  which  Prot  Sayoe  speaks  (Ifoaiisientt,  74—^77 ; 
SHE.  198)  would  lead  a  reader  to  suppose  that  the  resemblanoe  between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  institution  was  greater  than  it  is. 

^  See  further  the  writer's  art.  Sabbath  in  DB.  (espeoially  (  iL),  with  the 
refarenees :  in  |§  iii.,  iv.,  also,  there  will  be  found  some  notioe  of  rMerenoes  to 
the  sabbath  in  the  Mishna,  and  other  post-Biblioal  Jewish  writings,  in  the  NT., 
and  in  early  Ohristlan  writers.    See  also  now  KA  T.'  592  fl. 
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GeD.  iL  1 — 8,  it  will  be  obterred,  does  not  nams  the  sabbetfa,  or  lay  down 
any  Uw  for  its  obeenruice  by  man :  all  that  it  sajs  is  that  God  Resisted'  on 
the  serenth  day  from  His  work,  and  that  He  'blessed'  and  'hallowed'  the  day. 
It  iB»  howerer,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  serenth  day  is 
simply  part  of  the  writer^s  representation,  and  that  its  sanctity  is  in  reality 
antedated :  instead  ris.  of  the  soTenth  day  of  the  week  being  sacred,  heeausB 
Qod  desisted  on  it  from  His  six  dayi^  work  of  creation,  the  work  of  creation 
was  distributed  among  six  days^  foUowed  by  a  day  of  rest^  became  the  week, 
ended  by  the  sabbath,  existed  already  as  an  institution,  and  the  writer  wished 
to  a4just  artificially  the  work  of  creation  to  it  In  other  words,  the  week, 
ended  by  the  sabbath,  determined  the  'days'  of  creation,  not  the  'days'  of 
creation  the  week. 

Chaftebs  IL  4^— m.  24. 
The  Creation  and  FaU  qf  Man. 

With  iL  4^  we  enter  into  an  atmosphere  Tory  different  from  that  of 
L  1— ii  4^  That  the  narrator  is  a  different  one  is  so  evident  as  not  to  need 
detailed  proof:  it  will  be  snflkient  to  notice  here  some  of  the  more  salient 
points  of  difference,  ii  4^  ff  differs  then  firstly  from  ch.  L  in  etyle  and  /ifrm.  ' 
f£he  style  of  cb.  L  is  stereotyped,  measured,  and  precise;  that  of  iL  4^  ff  is 
Hiyernfied  and  picturesque;  there  are  no  recurring  fonnulae,  such  as  are  so 
marked  in  ch.  L ;  the  expressions  characteristic  of  ch.  L  are  absent  here  (ag. 
to  create) ;  and  where  common  ground  is  touched  (as  in  the  account  of  the 
formation  of  man),  the  narrative  is  told  Tory  differently,  and  without  oTen 
any  allusion  to  the  representation  of  ch.  L  (e^.  to  the  'image  of  (JodTT 
Oh.  L  displays,  moreoTor,  dear  n^rks  of  study  and  deliberate  systematica-** 
tion :  il  4^ff  is  fresh,  spontaneous^  and,  at  least  in  a  relatiye  sense^  primitiYe : 
we  breathe  in  it  the  dear  and  free^ountain  air  of  andent  IsraeL  The  present  ^ 
narrative  differs  secondly  frt>m  ch.  L  in  representation.  Both  the  details  and 
the  order  of  the  events  of  creation  (in  so  &r  as  they  are  mentioned  in  it— for 
the  narrator  deals  briefly  with  everything  except  what  relates  directly  to  man) 
differ  from  the  statements  of  dL  L  The  earth,  instead  of  emerging  from  the 
waters  (as  in  L  9X  is  represented  as  being  at  first  dry  (iL  6\  too  dry,  in  fact,  to 
support  vegetation :  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  filling  it  with  living  forms 
is  the  creation  of  man  (iL  7),  then  follows  that  of  beasts  and  birds  (e.  19),  and 
lastly  that  of  woman  (e.  21  £);  obviously  a  different  order  from  that  of  dL  L^ 
Another,  in  some  respects,  even  more  vital  difference^  is  that  in  iL  4^ff.  the 
conception  of  Ood  is  much  more  anthropomorphic  than  it  is  in  dL  L:  whereas 
there  GUkL  accomplishes  His  work  of  creation  by  a  series  of  wordty  or  by  per- 
forming other  acti  (as  creating^  dividing^  making^  eetting\  which  (taken  in 
connexion  with  the  objects  on  whidi  they  are  performed)  imply  nothing  local 

^  The  separation  between  the  ereation  of  man  and  woman,  if  it  itood  alone, 
might  indeed  be  reasonably  explained  by  the  soppotition  that  iL  4^  ff.  was  intended 
simply  as  a  more  detailed  aoeomit,  by  the  same  hand,  of  what  is  described 
sammarily  in  L  26 — 80 ;  but  this  explanation  does  not  aeoonnt  for  the  many  other 
differences  subsisting  between  the  two  narratives. 
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or  lensible  in  the  Divine  nature,  JeboTah  liere,  for  inttanoe,  mould*,  breathsi 
into  man  the  breath  of  Ute,  plants,  placet,  taket,  teU,  bringi,  ImUdi,  doim  up, 
waUc8  in  the  garden  (wliich  ia  eridently  regarded  as  Hia  aocnatomed  abode),  ao 
that  eren  the  Mond  of  Hia  footsteps  is  heard,  and  makti  ooats  of  akin  QL'1,%, 
10, 19, 21, 22,  iii  8;  21);  in  other  words,  He  performs  Tariona  sensible  a^  and 
ia  eridently  oonceiTed  as  locally  determined  within  particular  limita  in  a 
manner  in  wliich  the  anthor  of  eh.  L  does  not  conceive  Him^ 
f"  An  interest  conspicaonsly  prominoDt  in  the  entire  narratiTe  is  the  desire  to 
/explain  the  origin  of  exUHng  faeU  qf  human  nature,  exUting  cuttame  and 
I  ineiUuiionM,  especially  those  which  were  regarded  as  connected  with  the  loss 
by  man  of  his  primaeral  innocence.  Thus  among  the  fiusts  explained  ara^  for 
instance,  in  ch.  iL  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  and  the  institntion  of  marriage^ 
and  in  ch.  iil  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  the  custom  of  wearing  dothing, 
the  gait  and  habits  of  the  serpent,  the  sabject  condition  (jai  the  ancient  world) 
^  woman,  the  pain  of  child-baring,  and  the  toilsomeness  of  agricnltnrei  The 
explanationa  offered  of  these  lacts  are,  however,  not  historical  or  scientific 
explanations,  they  are  explanations  prompted  by  religious  reflection  upon  the 
heU  of  life.  The  narrative  'purports  to  account  for  the  entrance  into  the 
world  of  sin,  suffering,  and  shortened  Ufa  In  carrying  out  this  purpose^  it 
is  less  iaithfol  to  historical  than  to  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  evidence  of 
turdiMeologj,  geology,  biology,  and  allied  sciences  points  to  the  oondusion  that 
man,  so  fiur  from  having  begun  his  existence  upon  the  globe  in  the  happy 
surroundings  of  an  Eden,  has  slowly  emeiged  from  a  state  of  savagery,  in 
which  he  was,  externally  at  leasts  little  removed  from  the  brute  creation.  His 
primitive  condition  was  not  one  of  harmony  and  happiness,  but  of  fierce 
conflict  against  opposing  forces.  Pain  and  death  prevailed  upon  earth  before 
man  made  his  appearance,  and  have,  it  would  seem,  been  prime  frctors  in  his 
evolution.  The  narrative  is  valuable,  therefore,  not  as  a  description  of 
historical  events,  but  as  a  declaration  of  certain  important  ideasV  See 
ftirther  the  remarks^  p.  51  fll 

ZI.  4^... in  the  day  that  ^the  Lord  God  made  earth  and  heaven.  J 
5  And  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of 

^  Heb.  Jehovah,  as  in  other  places  where  Loan  is  put  in  oi^itals. 

XL    4^ — 7.    The  formation  of  man. 

4^  6.  In  the  day  that  Jehovah  Ood  made  earth  and  heanen,  no 
■hmb  (xzi  15  ;^  Job  xxx.  4,  7 1)  q/*  the  field  wcfe  yet,  &c.*  The  words, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  sequel  (v.  7),  are  intended  to  describe  the 

>  The  tame  contrasted  eoneepiions  of  the  Divine  nature  recur  in  many  subse- 
quent parti  of  the  lame  two  documents. 

•  Wade,  Old  Tett.  HUtory  (1901),  p.  50  L 

*  DiUm.  and  others,  however,  render  *  In  the  day  that  Jehovah  Gk)d  made  earth 
and  heaven— when  no  shrub  of  the  field  was  yet,  Ae.  [w.  5,  6]— Jehovah  Qod 
formed,'  See,  (of.  the  footnote  on  i.  1).  If  this  eonstruotion  (here  and  i.  1 — 8)  ie 
eorreot,  it  may,  as  Hommel  has  remarked,  be  more  than  an  aocidental  eoineideiioe 
that  the  Bab.  account  of  oreation  (p.  88)  begins  also  with  a  long  sentenee 
eontaining  a  parenthesis. 
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the  field  had  yet  sprung  up :  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  J 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground;  6  but  there  went  up  a  mist  firom  the  earth,  and 
watered  the  whole  faoe  of  the  ground.  7  And  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living 

condition  of  the  earth  at  the  time  when  man  was  created :  no  shrab 
or  herb, — and  i/ortiori,  no  tree, — ^had  yet  appeared  upon  it^  for  it  was 
not  sufficiently  watered  to  support  y^getation.  Aocoraing  to  Lll  £, 
plant-  and  tree-life  was  complete  three  'days'  before  the  creation  ot 
man :  obviously  the  present  writer  views  the  order  of  events  difierently. 

in  the  day.  I.e.  at  the  time, — ^Heb.  usage  compressing  often  what 
may  have  been  actually  a  period  of  some  length  into  a  '  day/  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  vividly  and  forcibly :  see  e.g.  Jer.^  id.  4,  xxziv.  18. 

Jehovah  God.  An  unusual  combination,  recurring  throughout 
ii.  4^ — iii.  24,  but  found  elsewhere  in  the  Hex.  only  Ex.  i^,^80,  and 
generally  uncommon.  It  is  usually  supposed  thatin  ii.  4^ — ^iii.  24  the 
original  author  wrote  simply  Jehovah',  and  that  Ood  was  added  by  the 
compiler,  with  the  object  of  identifying  enressly  the  Autiior  of  life  of 
ii.  4^ — 25,  with  the  Creator  of  ch.  i.  On  the  name  *  Jdiovah '  Qiroperly 
'  Yahweh '),  see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

5.  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  tiU  the  ground, — and,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  rain  by  artificial  inigation. 

6.  but  a  mist  used  to  go  up...,  and  water  &c.,— and  so  at  least 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  v€«;etation.  ^ 

a  mist.  The  word  {'id)  occurs  again  only  in  Job  xxxvL  27.  In 
Ass.  MH  means  the  overjlow  of  a  river,  esp.  of  the  Euphrates,  such  as 
annually  irrigated  the  plains  of  lower  Babvlonia;  and  some  recent 
scholars  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  render  here  '  but  a  Jlood  used 
to  come  up,'  &c.  Tcf.  EncB.  l  949). 

7.  formed.  The  fig.  is  that  of  a  potter  (lxx.  IrXaorcF),  moulding 
the  plastic  material  in  his  hands.  The  word  is  often  used  of  the 
Divine  operation,  with  reference,  not  only  to  matmal  objects  (as  here, 
Ps.  xciy.  9,  xcv.  5,  civ.  26),  but  also  more  generally,  as^  of  a  nation, 
Is.  xxvii.  11,  xliii.  1,  and  even  of  shaping,  or  pre-oroaining^  events  of 
history.  Is.  xxii.  11,  xxxvu.  26,  xlvL  11. 

man  of  the  dust  qf  the  ground.  The  words  contain  a  point  not 
reproducible  in  English;  for  in  Heb.  'm)und'  (ddimdh)  is  in  form 
the  fern,  of  '  man '  {'dddm) :  thus  to  uie  Hebrews  man  by  his  very 
name  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  'ground,'  and  to  find  his 
natural  occupation  in  working  it  (y,  5,  iii.  19,  23). — GL  xviiL  27 ; 
Ps.  ciii.  14 ;  Job  iv.  19,  viil  19,  xxxiii.  6 ;  Wisd.  vii.  1 ;  1  Gor.  xv.  47* 
See  also  p.  53  n.  2. 

breath  qf  life.  Of.  (of  animals  generally)  viL  22  (see  note);  also 
spirit  qf  life  in  vi.  17,  vii.  15  (both  P).  fireath  is  evidently^  in  the 
great  majority  of  animals  ordinarily  known,  the  physical  accompaniment 
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BOuL    8  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward,  inj 
Eden  ;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.    9  And 
out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that 

and  condition  of  life ;  and  so  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  endowed 
him  With  the  fS&culty  of  life :  cf  Is.  zlii.  5 ;  Job  zzviL  3  (where  'life' 
B  *  breath'  here :  Heb.  n'shdfndh)^  xxxiii.  4^  xxxiv.  14. 

a  living  soul.  Ab  explained  on  i  20,  a  '  soul '  is  in  Heb.  psycholo^ 
oonunon  to  both  animals  and  men ;  hence  no  pre-eminence  of  man  is 
declared  in  these  words:  they  simply  state  toiBbt  he  became  a  living 
bemg.  Man's  pre-eminence,  according  to  this  writer,  is  implied  in  the 
use  of  the  special  term  breathed,  which  is  not  used  of  the  otner  animals 
^fK  19),  and  which  suggests  that  in  his  case  the  'breath  of  Ufe'  stands 
m  a  special  relation  to  the  Creator,  and  may  be  the  vehicle  of  lusher 
£Eunilties  than  those  possessed  by  animals  generally.  Of  Ez.  zzzvii.  9; 
and,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  Jn.  xz.  22.  Note  also  the  contrast  with  the 
'life-giving  spirit'  (p.  4  n.)  of  the  'last  Adam '  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45  (RV.). 

8--17.  God  does  not  leave  man  to  himself :  He  places  him  in  a 
garden  specially  prepared  for  him,  and  assigns  to  him  specific  duties. 

8.  a  aarden,  Rather  what  we  should  call  a  park.  lxx.  (both  here 
and  elsewhere)  xap<£ScKros  (=  Paradise :  a  Fers.  word  signifying  properly 
an  enclosure^  and  then  in  particular  a  park\  which  hence  became  the 
usual  name  m  the  Christian  Church  for  the  '  garden '  planted  in  Eden. 

eastward.  The  original  home  of  man  is  placed  in  the  far- 
distant  East,  in  a  re^on  in  or  near  Babylonia,  the  seat  of  the  most 
ancient  and  influential  civilization  known  to  the  Hebrews. 

'Eden,  As^  a  Heb.  word,  *iden  would  mean  pleasure,  delight  (see 
cognate  words  in  Is.  ^vii.  8 ;  Neh.  ix.  25),  and  this  sense  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  it  to  the  Hebrews  (cf.  lxx.,  in  iiL  23,  24,  and  generally, 
6  vapaScuros  r^s  rpv^rji) :  if  it  be  the  true  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  we  must  suppose  'Eden'  to  be  an  abbreviation  for  'liuid  of 
Eden.'  ^  But  'Eden  is  the  name,  not  of  the  garden  itself,  but  of  the 
region  in  which^  it  lay,  so  that  there  is  no  piuticular  appropriateness 
in  such  a  meaning ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  Sumenan  4dinu, 
a  word  explained  m  Ass.  word-lists  as  meaning  '  plain,  prairie,  desert, 
in  which  case  it  will  denote  simply  the  great  dluvial  plain  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates \    Elsewhere  the  'garden  of  Jehovah' 

for  'of  God'),  or  the  'garden  of  Eden,'  is  alluded  to  as  the  type  of  a 
ertile,  well-watered  plaice,  abounding  in  noble  trees :  see  ch.  xiil  10 ; 
Ez.  xxviiL  13,  xxxi.  8f,  16,  18,  xxxvL  35;  Is.  IL  3:  Joel  iL  8. 

9.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  trees  with  which  the  garden  was  stocked 
(c£  Ez.  xxxL  8  f.,  16,  18),  partly  on  account  of  uie  two  which  are 
singled  out  for  special  mention,  but  partly  also,  it  would  seem,  because, 
according  to  the  conception  of  tiie  writer,  man  was  originally  intended 

I  Ot  Friadrioh  DeUtuoh,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies t  79  f.;  KAT*  26  f.;  Sajoe, 
MommmiU,  95;  Zimmern,  KAT.*  629;  Pinohes,  The  OT.  in  the  light  of  the  hiii. 
reiordt  of  An,  and  Bab.  (1902),  70—72;  and  see  MoM-Arnolt,  A$t.  Lex.  p.  21. 
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18  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  ;  the  tree  of  life  also  J 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  eviL  10  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  four  heads. 
11  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pishon  :  that  is  it  which  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold ;  12  and  the  gold 
of  that  land  is  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the  ^onyx  stone. 

^  Or,  htryl 

to  subsist  on  the  fruit  of  trees  (cf.  v.  16) ;  he  is  not  condemned  to  live 
on  herbs  till  iii.  18. 

ihe  tree  qf  life.  Gf.  on  iii.  24.  The  expression  occurs  also,  in  a  fig. 
sense,  in  Frov.  iii.  18,  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv.  4. 

10 — 14^  Provision  made  for  the  irrigation  of  the  garden.  The 
reference  is  implicitly  to  a  system  of  canals,  such  as  existed  in 
Babylonia,  from  at  least  the  time  of  ^ammurabi  (c.  2300  B.a)  onwards \ 
conveying  the  water  from  a  main  stream  to  different  parts  of  the  land. 
The  river  arose  in  Eden,  outside  the  garden ;  it  passed  throu^  the 
^den,  providing  water  for  its  irrigation;  and  from  thence,  lo.  as 
it  issuea  from  the  garden,  it  vas  divided,  and  became  fowr  Aeade,  Le. 
(cf.  Ez.  xvi.  25,  xxi.  19;  and  the  use  of  the  expression  'heads  of 
rivers'  in  Arabic  of  the  parting-point  of  two  streams,  cited  by  Del) 
the  heads  of  four  streams,  each  taldn^  its  separate  course,  as  describea 
in  w.  11 — 14.  The  representation  gives  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  river  flowing  through  the  garden :  even  after  leaving  it^  it  could 
still  suppljT  four  large  streams  . 

11.  Pishon.    Not  elsewhere  mentioned.    See  p  58  ff. 
ftdtildh.    Most  probablv  (see  on  x.  29)  a  region  in  the  N£  of 

Araoia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Persian  6ul£  The  gold  of  Arabia  was 
Sained  in  antiquity. 

12.  bdellium,  Heb.  b'ddlah,  mentioned  also  Nu.  xL  7,  where 
the  manna  is  compared  to  it,  so  that  it  must  have  been  a  well-known 
substance.  Most  probably  it  was  what  the  Greeks  called  fiSiXXa  or 
/SScXXiOK,  a  transparent,  wax-like  ^m,  valued  for  its  fragrance,  and 
soothing  medicinal  properties  (Diosc.  L  80;  Pliny,  Hit.  xn.  ix.; 
Plant  Cure.  101,  in  a  list  of  perfumes).  The  best  came  from  Arabia 
QDiosa),  or  Bactria  (PUny);  but  it  was  found  also  in  Qedrosia 
(Beloochistan),  India,  and  other  places.     See  further  the  art  in  EncB. 

onyx.  Heb.  shoham^  the  name  of  a  precious  stone,  much  esteemed 
by  the  Hebrews  (Job  xxviii.  16 ;  cf.  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  20),  though  there  is 

1  See  Maspero,  n.  48  f. ;  and  of.  below,  p.  156  n.  5. 

*  This  is  the  obvious  and  generally  accepted  interpretation  of  the  verse :  there 
is  however  another  view  according  to  which  it  describes,  not  foor  streams  diverging 
from  one,  but  four  streams  converging  into  one  (see  below,  pi.  68 1).  Bot  the 
narrator  is  manifestly  foUowing  in  his  description  the  downward  oonrse  of  the 
stream;  it  is  most  unnatural  to  suppose  that  bv  the  words  *Jrom  thence  it  was 
parted '  he  means  to  describe  its  upward  course,  above  the  gardaiu 
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13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  it «/ 
that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  CSnsh.    14  And  the  name  of 
the  third  river  is  ^Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  'in  front  of 
Assyria.    And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates.    15  And  the  Lobd 
Qod  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress 

^  That  is,  TiifrU.  *  Or,  toward  the  eatt  of 

some  micertainty  what  it  was,  philolo^  throwing  no  li^ht  upon  the 
wordy  and  the  ancient  versions  vaiymg  much  in  their  renderings 
(lxz.  onyx,  baryl,  sardius,  emerald,  &c. ;  resh.  and  Targ.  beryl;  VnJg. 
osnally  ont/x).  Either  beryl  or  onyx  seems  most  probaUe  (see  Bertl 
in  EneB.,  and  Ontx  in  JOBX  According  to  Pliny  (EN.  xxxvn. 
§  86  ff.)  tne  onyx  was  obtained  specially  £rom  India  and  Arabia. 

In  Ass.  there  is  a  gem  edmiu,  often  mentioned ;  but  it  is  at  present 
unfortunately  quite  uncertain  what  it  is :  'turquoise'  (Sayce),  and 
'peazl'  (Haupt),  are  both  coi^jectural  renderings. 

13.  GiAotL    Not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  OT.' :  see  p.  58  ffl 
Ckuh,    ^e  usual  Heb.  name  of  Ethiopia :  see  on  x.  6. 

14.  ffidd^kel  (also  Dan.  x.  4).    The  Tigris :  Ass.  IdigUxt,  Aram. 

DMUK  Anb/Dvlat'. 

in  front  of.  The  expression  might  mean  in  front  of  (from  the 
standpoint  of  the  narrator),  Le.  in  reality,  west  of\  'in  front  o(' 
however,  means  commonly  in  Heb.  (c£  iv.  16,  xii.  8 ;  IS.  xiiL  5 
Heb.)  east  qf\  but  this  rendering  is  open  to  the  objection  that  Assyria 
extended  fSax  to  the  East  of  the  ^ngris  i  hence,  if  it  is  adopted,  it  must 
either  be  supposed  that  the  description  is  a  vague  ana  inexact  one. 
(cf  Is.  vii.  20);  or  (Sayce)  Asskuir  must  be  taken  to  be  the  'city  of 
Asshur,'  now  J^al^at  aherkdt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
60  miles  S.  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  until  superseded  by 
CSalah  and  Nineveh,  and  a  city  repeatedly  mentioned  by  tne  Assyrian 
kings  in  their  inscriptions  (e.g.  KB.  L  29,  83,  89,  125,  127,  133,  &o.). 
But  the  fsLCt  of  this  city  being  not  elsewhere  referred  to  in  the  OT. 
makes  it  somewhat  unlikely  that  it  should  be  named  here  as  a  land-mark. 

Euphrates.  Heb.  P*rdth;  Ass.  Fardtu  (the  Gk  form  Euphrates 
is  based  upon  the  Old  Persian  l^/rdtu). 

15.  Continuation  of  v.  9^  after  the  digression,  w.  10 — 14.  Man 
is  not  made  simply  to  enjoy  life^  he  is  to  labour  and  work.  Even 
such  a  garden  as  the  one  descnbed  in  «l  9  ^yes  scope  for  man's 
activity :  he  is  to  till  it,  to  develop^  its  capacities,  and  adapt  it  to 
his  own  ends,  and  to  keep  (Is.  xxvii  8)  or  guard  it,  against  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  neglect^  garden  to  run  wild,  and  against  damage 
from  wild  animals  or  otiier  possible  harm. 

^  For  of  oonna  the  *  Gihon  *  of  1  E.  L  88  at.  cannot  be  intended.  Aa  a  Heb. 
word  Qi\i<m  would  mean  a  'g^hxn/g  forth:  aee  the  cognate  Terb  in  Job  xL  28\ 

*  Tidris,  Old  Pen.  Tigrd,  means  the  arrow-like,  Le.  the  swift  (ot  8trabo,  u.  14. 
S),  from  Old  Pers.  tighra,  ehaip^  tighri,  anow* 
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it  and  to  keep  it    16  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  J 
saying;  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat : 
17  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die. 

18  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  ^meet  for  him.  19  And 
out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field, 

^  Or,  angwering  to 

U,  17.  'But  man  is  not  desigped  solely  to  till  and  keep  the  ji;arden. 
There  are  dormant  in  him  capacities  of  moral  and  religious  attamment^ 
which  most  be  exercised,  developed,  and  tested.  A  command  is 
therefore  laid  upon  him,  adapted  to  draw  out  his  character,  and 
to  form  a  standard  by  which  it  may  be  tested.  It  is  a  short  and 
simple  command,  unaccompanied  even  by  a  reason ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose :  man's  full  knowledge  of  what  he  must  do  or  not  do 
can  be  attained  only  as  the  result  of  a  long  moral  and  spiritual 
development^  it  cannot  exist  at  the  beginning.  And  the  conmiand 
relates  to  something  to  be  avoided :  the  acknowledgment  and  observance 
of  a  limitation,  imposed  upon  his  creaturely  freedom  by  his  Creator  and 
Lord,  must  be  for  man  the  starting-point  of  everything  else'  (Dillm.). 

17.  The  knowledge  qf  good  and  evil, — implying  the  power  of 
distinj^uishing  tiiem,  and  estimating  each  at  its  proper  woith, — ^is  a 
capacity  not  possessed  by  little  children  (Dt.  i.  39),  but  gradually 
acquired  bv  them  (Is.  vii.  15,  16),  and  accordingly  deficient  in  second 
childhood  (2  S.  xix.  85);  it  is  specially  necessary  for  a  judge  (1  K  iii.  9), 
and  is  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  by  divine  beings  (ch.  iii.  5, 22)| 
and  angels  (2  S.  xiv.  17'). 

18---25.  ^  The  formation  of  animals  and  of  woman. 

18.  It  is  not  enough  to  place  man  in  the  garden  :  further  i)TOvision 
is  yet  required  for  the  proper  development  of  his  nature,  and  satisfaction 
of  its  needs :  a  help,  wno  may  in  various  ways  assist  him,  and  who  mav 
at  the  same  time  prove  a  companion,  able  to  interchange  thought  with 
him,  and  be  in  other  respects  his  intellectual  equal,  is  still  neecfed. 

an  hdp  meet  for  him.  Better,  correspondmg  to  him,  i.e.  adequate 
to  him,  intellectually  his  equal,  and  capable  of  satisfying  his  needs  and 
instincts*.  ^  Gf.  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  24. 

19.  First  of  all  beasts  and  birds  are  formed,  also  from  the  |rround, 
and  brought  to  the  man  to  see  how  they  would  impress  him,  and 

>  AV.,  BV.  bad :  bnt  the  Heb.  is  the  same ;  and  in  fact  the  expreaaion  indodea 
what  is  beneficial  and  injarions,  as  weU  as  what  is  moraUj  good  and  eril. 

*  *  Meet'  if  of  coarse  an  archaism,  meaning  adapted,  futta6(e  (of.  Ex.  Till.  96 ; 
Ht.  iii.  8  [AV.],  zy.  26).  To  speak  of  woman  (as  is  aometimes  done)  as  man's  'help- 
meet '  (absolatelj)  is  an  error  implying  strange  ignoranoe  of  the  EngUah  langaage. 
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and  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  and  brought  them  unto  the  man  to  J 
Bee  what  he  would  call  them :  and  whatsoever  the  man  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof,  20  And  the 
man  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  field  ;  but  for  ^man  there  was  not  found  an 
help  meet  for  him.    21  And  the  Lord  Qod  caused  a  deep  sleep 

whether  they  would  satisfy  the  required  neecL  Kshes  are  not 
mentioned ;  the  possibility  of  their  proving  a  ' help'  to  man  being  out 
of  the  question. 

In  ch.  i.  animals  are  all  created  before  man :  so  that  it  is  again 
apparent  that  the  writer  of  oh.  il  4^  fil  follows  a  different  conception 
of  the  order  of  creation.    (The  rend.  '  had  formed'  is  against  idiom.) 

what  he  would  call  them.  The  name  being  (primarily)  the 
expression  of  what  a  man  thinks,  this  is  tantamount  to  saying,  what 
impression  the^^  would  make  upon  him,  and  how  he  would  r^aid  them 
m  relation  to  himsell 

living  creature.    Living  soul  (ezactlv  as  in  v.  7]) :  see  on  i  20. 

20.  gave  names  &c  DistinguishecC  it  is  implied,  their  different 
characters,  or  appearances,  and  gave  them  corresponding  names.  A 
hint  is  here  given  of  one  of  the  earliest  uses  to  which  man  wotdd  put 
his  faculty  of  language  (cf.  p.  55) :  animals,  by  their  variety,  their 
often  remarkable  forms  and  nabits,  their  life  and  activity,  in  many 
features  so  singularly  resembling  his  own,  would  impress  mm  vividly, 
and  (quickly  give  him  occasion  to  put  this  faculty,  possessed  by  him,  to 
practical  use. 

But  amongst  all  the  animals  thus  surveyed  by  him,  there  was 
found  no  'help,  correspondii^  to'  himself.  Many  animals  are 
serviceable  to  man,  and  so  a  'help';  some  may  even  become  his 
companions :  but  none  are  on  an  equality  with  hun ;  there  are  none 
with  whom  he  can  converse  intelligently,  or  whom  he  can  treat  as  his 
intellectual  or  social  equal  '  The  dignity  of  human  nature  could  not, 
in  few  words,  be  more  beautifully  expressed'  (Dillm.):  compare  the 
parallel  in  i.  26. 

for  man.  The  Massorites  have  here  and  iii.  17,  21  pointed  DnfeO 
witiiout  the  article,  treating  it  as  a  proper  name ;  but,  masmuch  as, 
where  the  article  is  part  of  uie  consonantal  text,  it  appears  consistently 
till  iv.  25  (see  e.g.  il  21,  iil  22,  24,  iv.  1),  it  is  better  to  point 
accordingly  here  {ld*dddm,  not  t^dddm),  and  to  render  for  the  man. 

21,  22.  The  need  thus  awakened  in  the  man  God  now  proceeds 
to  satisfy  by  creating  woman. 

21.  a  deep  sleep.  In  order  that  the  secret  of  Ood's  ogsration  might 
remain  conceiued  from  him.    The  word,  as  ch.  xv.  12, 1  o.  xxvl  12. 

We  have  here  a  wonderfully  conceived  aUegor3^  des^^ned,  by  a 
most  significant  figure,  to  set  forth  the  moral  and  social  relation 
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to  fall  upon  the  man,  and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  J 
and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof:  22  and  the  rib,  which 
the  LoBD  Qod  had  taken  firom  the  man,  ^made  he  a  woman,  and 
brought  her  unto  the  man.  23  And  the  man  said,  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called 
'Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  'Man.  24  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  25  And  they  were  both 
naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 

1  Heb.  frvOded  ht  ifOo.  *  Heb.  Itthah.  •  Heb.  Ith. 

of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  the  dependence  of  woman  upon  man,  her 
close  rdatLonship  to  him,  and  the  foundation  existinfi;  in  nature  for  the 
attachment  springing  up  between  them,  and  for  ihe  teeliiigs  with  which 
each  should  naturally  regard  the  other.  The  woman  is  formed  out  of 
the  man's  side:  hence  it  is  the  wife's  natural  duty  to  be  at  hand,  ready 
at  all  times  to  be  a  'help'  to  her  husband,  it  is  the  husband's  natural 
duty  ever  to  cherish  and  defend  his  wife,^  as  nart  of  his  own  self. 

23.  The  man  at  once  recognizes  in  tne  woman  one  intimately 
related  to  himself  and  fitted  to  te  his  intellectual  and  moral  consort. 

I%is  is  now  &c.  Le.  now  at  last^  in  contrast  to  the  animals  which 
had  before  been  brought  to  hint  The  exclamation,  which  has  almost 
a  poetical  rhythm,  gives  expression  to  the  jo3rful  surprise  with  which 
he  beholds  her. 

bone  qf  mg  bones  &c  Cf,  though  the  expression  is  not  so  strong, 
zxix.  14 ;  Jud.  ix.  2 ;  2  S.  v.  1. 

Woman.  The  assonance  of  the  Heb.  (see  RVm.)  is  in  this  case 
fiEiirly  reproducible  in  English.  Symmachus  for  the  same  purpose  uses 
dv8/>/9,  Luther  Mdnnin, 

24.  The  narrator^s  comment,  erolanatory  of  the  later  existing 
custom  (cf.  X.  9,  xxii.  14^  xxxiL  32)\  Ther^ordj — viz.  because  man 
and  woman  were  ori^ally  one,  and  hence  essentially  belong  together, — 
doth  a  man  leave  kts  father  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife  ; 
and  they  become  onejlesh:  the  attachment  between  them  becoming 

S eater,  and  the  union  closer,  even  than  that  between  parent  and  child, 
arria^, — and  moreover  monoffamie  marriage, — is  thus  explained  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  a  relation  established  by  the  Creator. 
Cf:  Mt.  xix.  4—6  (i  Mk.  X.  6—8);  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  xi.  8—12 ;  Eph.  v. 
28—83 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12—14. 

they.    Lxx.  the  twain,  whence  Mt  xix.  5,  Mk.  x.  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  16. 

25.  The  narrative  closes  with  a  picture  of  their  child-like  innocence, 
llie  particular  direction  in  which  their  innocence  is  represented  as 
displaying  itself,  is  due  nrobabl^  to  the  narrator^s  intention  of  expkdning 
afterwar£  (iiL  7,  cf  21;  llie  origin  of  clothing. 

^  TIm  tenset  used  haTe  a  freqiienteliT«  foroo:  bm  G.-K.  8|  107>,  112». 
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Chapter  IIL 
The  Fall  and  its  Canseqtiences. 

I      The  chapter  describes  how  man  was  seduced  into  disobedience :  and  how, 

/  after  a  judicial  inquiry  held  by  God,  sentence  was  passed  successiTely  upon  the 

/  seducer,  upon  the  woman,  and  upon  the  man.    The  sinftil  desire,  though  it  has 

its  real  seat  within  the  soul,  is  excited  by  an  outward  object^  appealing  to  the 

senses ;  and  here  it  is  stimulated  into  activity,  and  directed  towards  its  object 

(the  forbidden  fruit),  by  the  serpent    The  serpent  is  introduced  in  the  first 

instance  simply  as  one  of  the  animals  which  had  passed  before  the  man :  it 

appears  soon,  howeyer,  that  it  is  more,  at  any  rate^  than  an  ordinary  animal : 

it  possesses  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  it  exercises  with  supreme  intelligence 

/  and  skilL   The  serpent  is  a  creature  which  among  primitiTe  and  semi-primitiTe 

i  peoples  nearly  always  attracts  attention :  its  peculiar  form  and  habitS|  so  diffior- 

i  ent  from  those  of  other  animals,  suggest  that  there  is  something  mysterious 

Land  supernatural  about  it ;  the  Arabs,  for  instance,  say  that  in  eyery  terpeaat 

there  lurks  a  jinn  (or  spirit).    The  serpent  had  moreoTor  in  antiquity  the 

reputation  of  wisdom  (Mt  x.  16),  especially  in  a  bad  sense :  it  was  insidious, 

maloTolent, '  subtil'   And  so  it  appears  here  as  the  representatiye  of  the  power 

of  iempUUion;  it  puts  forth  with  great  artfulness  suggestions,  which,  when 

embraced,  and  carried  into  action,  give  rise  to  sinful  desires  and  sinful  acts. 

^  The  serpent  is  not,  however,  in  the  narrative  identified  with  the  EvQ  One.   The 

OT.  does  not  mention  the  being  whom  we  call  'Satan'  till  the  period  of  the 

exile;  and  even  thv-^  ho  is  not  the  'tempter'  of  the  NT.^:  it  was  only  later, 

when  it  had  become  usual  to  connect  the  power  of  evil  with  a  person^  that  those 

who  looked  back  upon  this  narrative  saw  in  the  serpent  the  Bvil  One.    The 

identification  appears  first  in  Wisd.  ii.  24  (^by  envy  of  the  devil  death  entered 

into  the  world'):  cfl  Rev.  xil  9,  xx.  2. 

III.    1  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  J* 
the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.    And  he  said  onto  the 
woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  ^any  tree  of  the 

»  Or,  aJl  tht  treei 

III.  1.  The  serpent  begins  by  addressing  the  woman,  the  weaker 
yessel,  who  moreover  had  not  herself  actualfy  heard  the  prohibition 
(ii.  16  f.).  It  first  distorts  the  prohibition,  and  then  affidcts  snri>ri8e 
at  it  when  thus  distorted ;  thus  it  artfully  sows  doubts  and  suspicions 
in  the  heart  of  the  unsuspecting  woman,  and  at  the  same  time 

^  See  A.  B.  Davidson's  note  on  Job  1.  6  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  Jar  Schoole. 
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garden?  2  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent^  Of  the  froitJ' 
of  the  trees  of  the  garden  we  may  eat :  3  but  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it^  neither  shall  ye  touch  it^  lest  ye  die.  4  And  the 
serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  5  for 
God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes 
shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  ^God,  knowing  good  and  eviL 
6  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  'to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did 

^  Or,  godt  *  Or,  detirable  to  look  upon 

insinuates  that  it  is  itself  qualified  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  such 
a  prohibition. 

subtiL  Or,  wily  (Jos.  ix.  4),  crqfty  (Job  t.  12) ;  used  also  in  a 
good  sense  0*  caUiau8%  Pr.  ziL  16,  28  cU. 

2,  3.  The  woman  corrects  the  serpent ;  and,  to  shew  how  fully 
aware  she  is  of  the  strictness  of  the  prohibition,  adds  (what  is  not 
contained  in  iL  16  £)  that  they  are  not  even  to  touch  the  fruit  of  the 
tree. 

4.  6.  The  serpent  now  goes  on  to  deny  flatly  the  truth  of  tiie 
threat^  to  suggest  an  unworthy  motive  for  it^  and  to  hold  out  the  hope 
of  a  |[reat  boon  to  be  secured  by  disobedience.  The  immediate  rewara, 
adroitly  though  fiJlaciously  put  forward,  thus  sets  out  of  sight  the 
remoter  penalty. 

5.  /or  God  dotk  know  &C.  Itisnotonymir  account^  to  saveyou 
from  death,  but  on  His  account,  to  nreyent  your  becoming  like  Him, 
that  He  has  forbidden  you  to  eat  tnis  firuit.  The  serpent  attributes 
the  prohibition  to  envy,  uie  quality  so  often  ascribed  to  tae  gods  by  the 
Gredcs  (e.ff.  Hdt  i.  82,  m.  40,  vn.  10,  48). 

as  Goa.  Or,  as  gods  rRVm.=AV.).  The  Heb.  is  ambif^uous  (the 
Heb  for  'God'  beinji^  plural  in  form^;  so  that  t^e  marg.  is  ouite  possible 
(cf.  V.  22 ;  2  S.  ziv.  17).  The  oistinction  between  Ood  and  divine 
bein^  was  not  so  clearly  drawn  b^  the  Hebrews  as  it  is  by  us  (cf.  1  S. 
zzviii.  18;  perhaps,  also,  Ps.  IxxxiL  1,  6,  xcviL  7,  cxxxviii.  1) :  angels 
are  called  sometimes  the  'sons  of  Gkxi'  (or  'of  the  gods';  c£  on  v.  22, 
and  p.  82  n.). 

6.  The  woman  does  not  repel  the  suggested  doubt  as  to  Ood's 
truth  and  love,  but  yields  to  it:  the  prospect  of  the  tree  in 
front  of  her,  and  the  thought  of  the  boon  to  be  so  speedily  and 
easily  acquired,  overpower  her:  she  both  eats  of  the  miit  hersdf, 
and  also  offers  it  to  ner  husband,  who  naturally  follows  t^e  example 
which  she  has  set. 

to  make  one  wise.  Better,  though  the  general  sense  remains  the 
same,  for  becoming  wise  (Fs.  iL  10,  xciv.  8).     To  look  upon  (lxx., 
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eat ;  and  she  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  J 
eat  7  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  ^aprons.  8  And  they  heard  the  'voice  of  the 
LOBD  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  'cool  of  the  day :  and  the 
man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  9  And  the  Lord  God 
called  unto  the  man,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou? 

^  Or,  ^rdXiM  *  Or,  found  *  Heb.  wtmt. 

PesLy  Vuk.,  Ges.,  RVm.)  is  a  meaning  of  hiskll  which  is  not  otherwise 
known.  (It  occurs  in  Aramaic,  and  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  but  only  in 
the  r^flexwe  conjug.,  properly  to  shew  oneself  attentive) 

7.  They  had  eat^  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  ana  so,  the  idea  is, 
they  had  passed  in  a  moment — ^as  we  all  pass,  though  only  in  the 
course  of  years — from  the  innocence  of  childhood  into  the  knowledge 
which  (see  on  ii.  17)  belongs  to  adult  a^e.  Their  sense  of  guilt  betrays 
itself  unconsciously,  before  long,  in  their  behaviour  as  described  in  v.  8. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  narrator  notices  only  their  acquisition  of 
another  sense,^  in  which  adult  age  differs  from  childhood,  and  the 
absence  of  which  had  been  noted  in  ii.  24  as  a  mark  of  innocence. 

the  eyes  qf  them  both  were  opened.  The  expression  is  used  of  any 
sadden,  or  miraculous,  enlightenment^  xxi.  19,  2  EL  vi  17.  The 
serpent's  words  (v.  5)  were  tnus  fulfilled :  but  the  knowledge  gained 
was  verv  di£ferent  from  that  which  they  had  been  led  to  anticipate: 

/ig  (eaves.  Why  in  particular /E^-leaves  ?  Probably  because  among 
the  leaves  of  Falestinian  trees  those  of  the  fig-tree  were  the  largest. 
The  mention  of  the  fig  is  an  indication  ^t  the  narrative,  if  Babylonian 
in  origin,  must  have  Men  domesticated  in  Palestine :  for  the  fig-tree  is 
ind^enous  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  (Hdt.  1. 193)  there  were  'no  fig- 
trees  *  in  Babylonia. 

aprons.  Girdles,  such  as  used  to  be  worn  round  the  loins, — in 
bter  times,  outside  the  dress.  See  the  same  word  in  1  K  ii.  5,  Is.  iii.  24. 

8—13.    God's  judicial  inquiry. 

8.  voice.  Rather,  sound.  The  garden  was  one  in  which,  it  is 
implied,  God  and  man  were  wont  to  meet  and  discourse  together :  but 
now,  when  they  hear  His  footsteps,  they  are  afraid — for  uie  voice  of 
conscience  tells  them  that  they  nave  incurred  His  displeasure — and 
make  a  vain  attempt  to  hide  themselves. 

tovTard  the  cool  of  the  day.  I.e.  toward  evening,  when  in  the  East 
a  cooling  wind  arises  (Cant  ii.  17  « iv.  6),  and  the  Oriental  can  issue 
forth  from  hb  dwelling  (contrast  ch.  xviii.  1). 

9.  Where  art  thou?  'The  call  which,  after  every  sin,  repeats 
itself  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  deceive  himself  and  others  concerning 
his  sin'  (Dillm.). 
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10  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  ^voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  J 
afraid,  because  I  was  naked;  and  I  hid  myself.  11  And  he 
said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  f  Hast  thou  eaten  of 
the  tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not 
eat?  12  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to 
be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat  13  And  the 
Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  f 
And  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat 
14  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent^  Because  thou  hast 
done  this,  cursed  art  thou  'above  all  cattle,  and  'above  every 
beast  of  the  field  ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt 

^  Or,  toimd  *  Or,/fOM  wmomg 

10.  Being  no  longer  able  to  hide  himself  but  shrinking  still  from 
acknowledging  the  entire  truth,  the  man  at  first  alleges  only  his 
nakedness,  as  the  cause  of  his  concealment 

11, 12.  Bat  the  Judge  presses  for  a  full  confession,  so  the  man 
now  owns  the  deed,  but  seela  immediately  to  extenuate  it  by  casting 
the  blame  for  it  upon  the  woman,  and  even  ultimately  upon  God 
('whom  thou  gayest  to  be  with  me'). 

13.  The  woman,  when  questioned,  in  her  turn  casts  the  blame 
upon  the  serpent    G£  2  Cor.  xL  3;  1  Tim.  iL  14. 

The  object  of  the  questions  is  to  elicit  from  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  a  full  admission  of  their  guilt  No  such  questions  are  put  to 
the  serpent  because,  being  not  a  morally  responsible  being,  the  awaken- 
ment  of  a  sense  of  guilt  in  it  is  not  needed,  or  indeed  possible. 

14 — 19.    The  sentences. 

14,  15.  The  sentence  on  the  serpent  The  serpent  being  an 
animal,  is  not  morally  responsible:  but  it  is  punished  here  as  the 
rei)resentatiye  of  evil  thoughts  and  su^estions ;  man  must  recognize, 
in  its  punishment  how  the  curse  of  G^  rests  upon  all  evil  thoi^ts, 
such  as  those  of  which  it  has  been  the  instigator. 

14.  abow.  Lit  ot^  ^  or  ^RVm.)  from  among^  Le.  selected  out  of 
others  as  cursed,  and  not  implying  (as  'above'  might  suggest)  that 
other  animals  are  cursed  likewise. 

ispan  thy  belly  &c.  The  mark  of  the  serpent's  curse  consists  in  its 
crawling  ffait  and  dusty  food  (cf.  Is.  Ixv.  25) ;  not  that  it  actuaUy 
lived  on  dust,  but  moving  as  it  aid  with  its  mouth  upon  the  g[TOund,  it 
mijght  readily  be  supposed  to  swallow  more  dust  than  other  animals  (c£ 
Mic.  vii.  17). 

As  the  serpent  by  the  stealthiness  and  rapidity  of  its  attack,  and 
its  often  deadly  bite,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  destructiveness  of  the 
power  of  evil,  so,  by  its  life  passed  in  the  dust  it  was  to  remind  man 
of  the  prostrate  condition  in  which  it  was  Ood's  design  and  intention 
that  the  power  of  evil  should  ever  be  held  down. 
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thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life :   16  and  I  will  put  enmity  J 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed:  it  shall  ^bnuse  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  ^bruise  his 
heeL    16  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 

1  Or,  lie  in  wait  for 

all  the  days  qf  thjf  l\fs.  The  serpent  is  obyiously  identified  here 
with  the  serpent-roctf ;  and  soitably  so,  for  it  represents  the  ever- 
leriving,  ever  newly  active,  power  of  evil  (c£  '  seed '  m  v.  15). 

15.  The  serpent  is  to  he  not  only  a  grovelling  creature ;  there  is 
to  be  irreconcilaole  enmity  between  it  and  man.     The  terms  of  the 


sentence  are  suggested  by  the  relation  actually  existing  between  the 
human  race  and  i^peaking  ffenerally)  the  serpent  race;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  words  used  incluae  more  than  this :  the  serpent,  even  more 
clearly  than  in  f».  14,  is  the  representative  of  the  power  of  evil 

bnUee.  The  word  recurs  Job  ix.  17;  Ps.  czzzix.  11  \  'Bruise,' 
however,  does  not  properly  suit  the  last  clause  (where  it  is  used  of  the 
eerpent) ;  hence  many  modems  render  aim  at,  make  for  (cf.  lxx. 
rn^o-c^s) ;  Onk.  watck^  oAtfgrw),  supposing  ehuph  to  be  a  cognate  form 
cf  ihSa/pky  prop,  to  wxnJt  (Jer.  xiv.  6),  fiff.  to  joant  after,  be  eager  far 

iin  a  hostile  sense),  rs.  Ivi  1,  2,  Ivii.  3  (u.  [RV.  would  swallow  me  up\ 
t  may,  however,  be  doubtal  whether  tiiis  poetic,  metaphorical  applica- 
tion (BVm.  lie  in  wait  for  is  too  firee)  is  here  very  suitable  either ;  and 
it  seems  better,  on  the  whole,  to  retain  bruise,  supposing  it  to  be  used 
improperly  of  the  serpent  in  the  last  clause  on  account  of  its  use  of  the 
woman's  seed  in  the  clause  before. 

The  piussage  has  been  known  for  long  as  the  Protevanaelium ;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  that :  but  we  must  not  read  into  the  words  more  than 
tiiey  contain.  No  metary  of  the  woman's  seed  is  promised,  but  only  a 
perpetual  amtagonism^  in  which  each  side,  usins^  the  weapons  which  it  is 
natural  to  it  to  employ,  will  seek  to  ob^in  the  mastery  of  the  other. 
Ooly  from  the  general  drift  and  tenor  of  the  passage  can  it  be  inferred 
tiiat  the  conflict  is  one  in  which  the  'seed  of  the  woman'  may  hope 
ultimately  to  have  the  victory :  as  Dillm.  remarks,  a  conflict  oraained 
by  Gk>d,  m  whidi  the  serpent  is  viewed  evidently  as  the  offender  and 
aggressor,  cannot  but  end  in  the  triumph  of  its  opponent.  The  passage 
t£us  'strikes  at  the  outset  of  redemptive  history  the  note  of  promise 
and  of  hope'  (Ottiey,  History  qf  the  Hebrews,  p.  11).  See  further 
p.  67. 

16.  The  sentence  on  the  woman:  pain,  especiallv  the  pain 
attendant  upon  chQd-besuing,  and  evils  ansing  out  of  her  relation 
to  her  husband. 

thy  pain  and  thy  eotuseption.  La,  probably,  pain  (in  general),  and 
especially  such  as  is  the  result  of  pr^pmncy.    'Fain'  (|nvy,  only 

^  Here  probably  oormpt  (read  prob.  ^^4)^,,  'soreeo  me*):  for  'darkness '  cannot 
be  said  naturally  to  'bruise '  a  person. 
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children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  J 
role  over  thee.    17  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree^ 
of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  ^toil  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 

besides  v.  17,  ▼.  29)  includes  bodily  as  well  as  mental  pain ;  and  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  what  we  should  now  describe  as  '  sorrow'  (see  y.  29). 

in  pain  &c.  The  Hebrews  spoke  proverbially  of  the  severe  pain  (p^ 
not  TSV,  as  here)^  of  child-bearing  (e.g.  Is.  xzi.  3 ;  Jer.  vL  24 ;  rs.  zlviiL 
6) ;  and  here  it  is  represented  as  the  penalty  for  Eve's  transgression. 

thy  desire  &c.  Woman  is  to  be  dependent  in  two  respects  upon 
her  husband :  (1^  she  will  desire  his  cohabitation,  thereby  at  the  same 
time  increasing  ner  liability  to  the  pain  of  child-bearing ;  (2)  he  will 
rub  over  her,  with  allusion  to  the  oppressed  condition  of  woman  in 
antiquity,  when  she  was  often  not  more  than  the  slave  of  her  husband, 
and  was  liable  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  arbitrariness. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world  has 
been  the  cause  of  immeasurable  suffering  to  woman  in  precisely  many 
of  the  ways  that  are  here  indicated ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  human  frame  has  been  so  altered  by  it 
that  a  function,  which  woidd  otherwise  have  been  exercised  painlessly, 
should  have  become  a  painful  one :  in  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  text 
implies  this,  we  can  omy  conclude  that,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
writer  was  guided  by  moral  rather  than  by  historical  considerations 
{c£  p.  36).  At  the  same  time,  even  in  regard  to  child-bearing,  it 
18  no  doubt  the  case  that  at  this  critical  and  anxious  moment  of 
a  woman's  life,  the  sense  of  past  wrong-doing  weighs  peculiarly 
upon  her,  and  also  that  men's  cruelty  ana  women's  lolly  nave  con- 
tributed to  make  the  process  more  painful  and  perilous  for  women 
than  it  is  for  animals. 

17 — 19.  The^  sentence  on  the  man.  Work  had  been  appointed 
for  man  before  (iL  15) :  the  penalty  is  to  consist  in  its  labonousness, 
and  in  the  disappointments  and  vexations  which  often  accompany  it. 
Agriculture  is  specified  in  particular,  because  it  was  one  of  the  earhest, 
and  has  alwajrs  oeen  one  of  the  most  necessarv,  of  human  employments; 
and  a  curse  is  accordingly  laid  upon  the  sou  and^  upon  its  productive 
power.  Human  wilfulness  and  human  sin  have  in  innumerable  ways 
embittered  toil ;  but,  as  before,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
affected  directly  the  physical  productivity  of  tne  earth*. 

17.  toiL  Heb.  pnvy,  patn^  as  v.  16^;  here  otpakkfid  tail,  as  v.  29; 
c£  the  use  of  the  cognate  n  vy  in  Pr.  x.  22^  xiv.  23%  v.  10%  Ps.  cxxviL  2. 

^  It  may  be  worth  recalling  that  elassioal  antiqoity  also  suppoeed  that  in  the 
Golden  Age  the  earth  brought  forth  spontaneooBly  all  that  waa  reqnixed  for  human 
needs,  ana  that  the  coltivation  of  the  soU  jras  only  introdaoed  at  a  later  period  (aee 
e.g.  Hea.  Op.  el  Dies,  118  f.;  Orid,  MeL  x.  101  ff.;  and  oL  Verg.  G.  x.  121  ft.). 

P.  4 
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the  days  <rf  ifay  life ;  18  thonw  abo  and  thistles  duOl  it  bring  J^ 
forth  to  thee ;  and  thoa  shalt  est  the  herb  ct  the  fidd;  19  in 
the  sweat  of  fliy  fece  shalt  thou  est  bread,  till  thoa  return  unto 
the  groond ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thoa  taken :  for  dost  thoa  art^ 
and  onto  dost  shalt  thoa  retom.  20  And  the  man  ealled  his 
wife's  name  ^Ere ;  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living. 
21  And  the  Lobd  God  made  for  Adam  and  for  his  wife  coats  of 
skins,  and  clothed  theoL 

23  And  the  Lobd  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as 
one  of  OS,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he  pat  forth 
Us  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life^  and  eat^  and  live  for 
ever:  23  therefore  the  Lobd  God  sent  him  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 

18.  its  Imi  qf  the  JUUL  Herbs,  it  is  implied,  need  to  be  toil- 
somdy  eolttvatod,  to  prevent  their  bemg  choked  by  weeds,  whereas  the 
fruit  of  trees  ^iL  16)  matures  spontaneonsh^. 

10.  tiU  ac  Emphasiziiig  the  thought  of  e.  17  end^  that  the  toil 
is  to  be  life-loiu;. 

amd  unto  dutt  be  C£  Job  x  9,  zzxiv.  15 ;  Pa  zc  8,  civ.  29  (of 
smmals),  czlvL  4 ;  EccL  iiL  20,  ziL  7. 

20.  Eve.  Heb.  J^awwah^  'li&';  the  name  being  explained  as 
implybff  that  all  ^oman)  life  oridnated  from  her.  He  worn  most  be 
a  very  SiA,  one  in  Hebrew ;  like  Jenovah  (' Yahweh*).  it  is  derived  from 
a  form  (with  wtaty)  obsolete  in  ordinary  Hebrew,  though  preserved  in 
Phoenician,  as  hSwah,  'to  be,'  is  preserved  in  Aramaic 

21.  The  feeling  which  prompted  the  makmg  of  |;irdles  of  fig-leaves 
(fK  7)  is  recognised  as  a  sound  one ;  only  coverings  of  a  more  permanent 
and  snbstantial  kind  are  provided  The  origin  of  dcikinq  is  at  the 
same  time  explained^  Skins  of  animals  are  mentioned  as  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  kind  of  clothing  in  practical  use. 

coati.    Bather,  tonics. 

22—21  The  expulsion  from  Paradise.  Man  was  created,  it  is 
implied,  mortal ;  though,  if  he  had  continued  innocent  he  might  have 
secured  immortality  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life.  But  immortality— or 
at  least  inmiortalily  to  be  so  attained — ^is  out  of  the  question  for  a 
sinful  being :  to  prevent  lum  therefore  from  obtaining  it,  he  is  driven 
forth  to  tiU  the  ground  to  which  he  belongs  (ii.  7|  iii  19),  under  the 
toilsome  conditions  imposed  in  e.  17  ff. 

22.  oBoneafui.  Man  has  acauired  to  a  certain  depee  what  is  a 
divine  prerojAtive  or  distinction*  It  is  not  however  said  tiiat  he  has 
become  like  Jehovah,  but  only  that  he  has  become  like  one  of  the  class 
of  divine  beings  (c£  on  e.  5)  to  which  Jehovah  also  belongs. 
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24  So  he  droTe  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  J 
garden  of  Eden  the  Cherulnm,  and  the  flame  of  a  sword  which 
turned  eveiy  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

24.  The  Ghembimi  and  the  flaming  sword,  set  to  guard  Ae  way 
to  the  tree^  qf  Hfs^  are  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  truth  that  the 
garden  of  innocence  and  purity  and  id^  happiness  cannot  be  entered 
again  by  man  upon  earUL 

But  the  ^[arden,  with  the  tree  of  immortality  in  its  midst,  thus  lost 
to  man  in  his  earthly  existence^  came  in  a  later  kg%  when  the  belief 
in  a  future  life  began  more  definitely  to  shape  itself  to  supply  imageiy 
for  the  ideal  place  of  happiness  after  deatk    And  so  we  find  '  the 

Ten  of  Eden'  {TV  IJ)  in  post-Biblical  Jewish  writingsS  and  'Paradise 
8  Esdr.  vin.  62,  the  NT.  (Lk.  xxiii.  43 ;  2  Cor. 


^ee  on  iL  8)  in  2  Esdr.  yin.  62,  the  NT.  (Lk.  zxiii.  43 ;  2  Gor.  ziL  4 ; 
)y.  iL  7),  and  other  Oiristian  writings,  used  to  denote  the  future 
abode  of  the  blessed;  comp.  the  'tree  of  life'  in  Enodi  xzr.  4  £* 
(2  cent  B.a) ;  2  Esdr.  viiL  52 ;  Rev.  iL  7,  xxiL  2. 

On  the  emblematic  figures  called  Cherubim,  see  further  p.  60£ 

Allasiona  to  the  Fall  acaroely  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  OT.  (for  Hos.  tL  7, 
Job  zzxL  33,  are  both  imcertain:  see  RVm.):  they  appear,  however,  in  the 
ApociTpha,  as  Wlad.  iL  84,  z.  1;  Eodos.  xzy.  24;  2  Esdr.  iti.  21,  hr.  30,  tIL  48 
(lis);  dl  Apoa  of  Bamoh  liv.  Iff,  19  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  BonuuUf  p.  137); 
and  in  NT.  the  references  to  it  are  freqaent;  see  Rom.  ▼.  12—21;  1  Oor. 
XT.  21 1;  8  Oor.  zL  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  14;  Be?.  ziL  9,  xz.  2. 


On  (he  narrcaive  iL  4^— iiL  24. 

In  reading  these  two  chapters  we  must  distinguish  between  the  narrative  t 
itself— -the  scenery  and  incidents,  as  such, — and  the  splritoal  teaching  which  • 
they  are  intended  to  convey.    The  material  side  of  the  narratiTO  was  derived,  \ 
there  can  be  little  donbl^  from  the  representations  and  traditions  cnirent  ' 
among  the  writer's  fenow-coontrymen,  thongfa  not  entirely  of  natiTe  origin.  / 
The  narraUve  contains  featores  which  have  nnmistakable  coonteiparts  in  the ! 
religions  traditions  of  other  nations;  and  some  of  these,  thongfa  they  have  been  \ 
accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  IsraeTs  religion,  carry  indications  that  th^  are 
not  native  to  it )  A  'golden  age'  standing  at  the  beginning  of  history,  in  which 
the  earth  yielded  its  products  freely,  and  men  lived  a  life  of  ideal  happiness, 
unalloyed  l^  care  or  shi,  l^  toil  or  trouble,  was  pictured  by  many  andent  nations^ 
Persians  and  Indians,  for  instance^  as  weU  as  Greeks  (ag.  Hes.  Op.  et  Di$i^ 
90—92,  109—120)  and  Romans  (Ov.  MeL  L  89—112).    The  idea  of  a  garden 
upon  earth,  which  is  Qod's  own  abode,  and  in  which  supernatural  gifts  are 
conferred  l^  means  of  the  firuits  of  trees,  is  akin  to  (though  not  identical 
with)  the  representations  current  in  India  and  Persia,  according  to  which  the 

1  E.g.  Ahoih  V.  20  (Tsylor  29);  Targ.  of  Gant.  iv.  12.     01  Enoch  Iz.  8  'the 
garden  where  the  eleoi  and  righteous  dwdl/  with  Gharlee'  note. 
*  Where,  however,  its  fruit  confers  only  long  life,  not  immortality. 
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dweUiiigi  of  gods  and  genii  on  the  sacred  moiuiUiiis  eontained  wonderfol  trees 
able  to  oonfer  manj  different  kinds  of  blesriogSy  espedaOj  (as  the  Soma  pknt) 
immortalitj.  Both  these  and  other  elements  in  the  representation,  as  the 
Ghemblm  and  the  flaming  sword,  perfai^  even  the  serpent^  have  in  fi^ct  a 
mythical  cokraringy  and  soggest  the  inference  that  thej  ha^e  been  derived 
nltimately  from  a  mythological  sooroe.  nlieie  are  also  featores  tending 
i^Mcifically  to  connect  the  narrati?e  with  Babylonii^  As  difforent  rq^iresen- 
tations  of  the  course  of  creation  were  current  in  Inari,  so^  as  we  now  know, 
th^  were  also  corrent  in  Bal^lonia;  and  one  in  which,  as  in  dL  iL,  the 
formation  of  man  precedsi  that  of  plants  and  animals,  existB  in  a  Tevy  ancient 
narratiTe  (according  to  Hommel,  asold  as  8— 4000&a)  which  was  poblished  hj 
Mr  Pinches  in  189a    It  is  too  long  to  translate  verboHm^;  bnt  it  describes 

how  when  as  yet 'no  reed  liad  q»rong  up,  no  tree  had  been  created' [ct  (ieo.  iL  4 
no  boose  or  city  bailt»  Nippor  and  Erech,  with  their  temfdes,  not  yet  founded, 
and  when  the  world  was  all  a  sea,  Mardnk  formed  the  dry  land,  and  made  it 
an  abode  for  the  gods ;  and  after  this  how  he  'created  mankind,*  made  beasts 
of  the  field,  liring  thiDgs  of  the  field,  the  Tigris  and  the  Eophrates  hi  their 
places,  the  yerdore  of  the  fidd,  grass,  marshes,  reeds^  the  wild-cow  with  her 
yonng,  the  young  wild-ox,  the  ewe  with  her  young,  the  sheep  of  the  fold,  parks 
and  forests,  and  finally  houses  and  cities,  and  Nippur  and  Erech  with  their 
temples.  In  riew  of  the  antiquity  of  this  narratiTe,  Pn>£  Sayce*  does  not 
hesitate  to  see  in  it  'the  earliest  starting-point  yet  known  to  us  of  that  form  of 
the  stoiy  of  creation,  which  we  find  in  Gen.  ii'  Two  of  tlie  riters  mentioned 
in  Gen.  IL  are  Babylonian ;  i>erl]aps  'Eden,'  and  the  thdham-aUme  ^  12)  are  so 
likewise.  The  irrigation  of  a  tract  of  country  1^  a  large  river  (with,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  cross-canals)  is  Babybnian.  A  sacred  palm-tree,  with  two  winged 
figures,  baring  the  heads  sometimes  of  eagles,  sometimes  of  men,  standing  or 
kneeling  on  either  side^  is  often  depicted  on  Assyrian  gems*.  It  is  possible  that 
these  figures  are  the  prototypes  of  the  Biblical  'dierubim'  (see  further  p.  60£)l 
A  very  ancient  inscription  may  be  here  dted,  describing  a  sacred  garden  with 
a  mystic  tree,  which  in  its  general  conception  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Hebu 
'garden  of  Ck>d«'^ 

At  Eridu*  a  palm-stalk  grew  orershadowing;  in  a  holy  i^ace  did  it  become 

green; 
its  root  was  of  bright  lapis-Uusuli  wfaidi  stretdied  towards  the  abyss*; 
[before]  the  god  Ea  was  its  growth  at  Eridu,  teeming  with  fertility; 
its  seat  was  the  (central)  place  of  the  earth; 
its  foliage  (T)  was  the  couch  of  Bahu,  the  (primaeral)  mother. 

>  It  may  be  read  in  full  in  Ball'i  Light  from  the  Eoit,  p.  18,  or  KB.  n.  89— i8. 
Bee  also  Jastrow,  ReL  of  Bah.  and  A$$.  4ii— 460;  Zimmem,  KAT.*  498. 

s  MowumenU,  p.  93.  *  Ball,  op.  eiL  pp.  28,  29—88. 

«  Pinches,  Trans.  Viet.  Intt.  xnx.  (1897),  p.  44 ;  Pmohes,  op.  eit.  (abore,  p.  88  n.), 
p.  71  (with  some  differences  in  the  translation) ;  Sayee,  MonumenU,  p.  101. 

'  £ridu  was  a  wexj  ancient  sacred  city  of  Bal^lonia;  fbrmerly,  when  the 
Persian  Gnlf  extended  further  inland  than  it  does  now,  it  stood  upon  its  south 
shore ;  now  its  site  (Abn-Shahrein)  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  80 
miles  from  its  month  (liaspero,  x.  561,  688,  614  f.,  with  map).  Its  saered  tree  is 
mentioned  also  by  Eri-akn  [p.  1661,  who  ealls  himself  its  guardian  {KB,  m.  L  97). 

*  The  'waters  under  tbe  earth.' 
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Into  the  hetrt  of  Hi  holy  hooie  which  fpread  its  thtde  Uke  a  foreit  hath 

no  man  entered 
In  its  interior  is  the  son-god,  TammnSy 
Between  the  mouths  of  the  liTers  (which  are)  on  both  sides^ 

Enough  will  have  been  addnoed  to  shew  that^  though  no  complete  Baby- 
lonian parallel  to  the  story  of  Paradise  is  at  present  known,  there  are  featores 
in  the  narratlTe  which  point  strongly  towards  Babylonia,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  known  h/d  that  other  elements  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  are  deriTcd 
from  Babylonia,  anthorise  the  inference  that  echoes  of  Babylonian  beliefii 
supplied,  at  least  in  part,  the  framework  of  the  representation*. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  represen- 
tation, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race  reach 
back,  it  is  certain  (pi  xzxi  fL\  to  %  period  &r  more  remote  than  that  from 
whicji^any  trustworthy  recollections  could  have  been  transmitted  to  historical 
times:  and  hence  we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  had  more 
trustworthy  information  respecting  the  life  and  condition  of  the  first  men  than 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world :  on  the  contrary,  we  hare  timtj  reason  for 
belicTing  that  the  pictures  which  their  historians  offer  of  primitiTe  times  were 
derired  from  the  same  source  as  those  drawn  by  other  nations,  Tii.  /blk4or«, — 
whether  native  or  borrowed,  cannot,  naturally,  in  oTery  particular  detail  be 
precisely  determined.  And  so  we  may  condnde,  in  yiew  of  the  ftcts  mentioned 
aboye,that  a  legend  respecting  the  first  beginnings  of  man  upon  earth,  contain- 
ing elements  deriTod  partly  from  Babylonia,  partly,it  may  be^  from  elsewhere^  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  other  features^  strongly  Hebraised,  was  current  in  andent 
Israel;  and  that  this^  stripped  of  its  primitiTe  polytheism,  and  retaining  only 
faint  traces  of  what  was  probably  its  original  mythological  character,  formed 
the  material  setting  whidi  was  adapted  by  the  narrator  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting,  under  a  striking  and  rlTid  imaginatiTe  form,  the  deep  spiritual 
truths  which  he  was  inspired  to  diwem*.  As  dLL  gives  no  sdentific  account  of 

^  There  is  alio  a  scene  depicted  on  an  andent  Bab.  eylinder,  now  in  the  British 
MoBemn  (Smith,  Ohald.  Gen,  p.  91 ;  Bsll,  p.  95)— two  figures  seated  on  either  side 
of  a  fruit-tree,  to  which  th^  are  both  stretehing  out  their  hands,  while  behind  one 
of  them  a  eerpent  is  ooiling  upwards— Which  recalls  fordbly  Qen.  iiL:  but  as  no 
inscription  accompanies  it,  its  interpretation  is  nncertain  i  and  it  is  haaardous  to 
•oppose  it  to  represent  the  Bab.  story  of  the  Temptation.    And  the  passage  quoted 


'great  gods'  before  appointing  lisrduk  thdr  diampion  against  Tiimat  (aboTc, 
p.  28) :  see  the  oontezt,  and  an  amended  translation,  in  Ball,  p.  7,  by  Zimmem,  in 
Ounkel,  p.  410,  or  Jensen.  KB.  n.  91:  d.  also  Jsstrow,  p.  494.  On  the  myth  of 
Adapa  (who,  beguiled  by  Ba,  lost  immortality),  and  possible  traces  of  its  influence 
in  Oen.  iii.,  see  Zimmem,  Bah.  and  Hsb.  Oen.  84  if.,  KAT.*  690  fl.,  Jastr.  844 if. 

'  Oomp.  also,  with  the  formation  of  man  from  dust,  or  (Job  xixilL  6)  day,  how  in 
the  QUgamesh-mrfc  (see  p.  108),  1. 84  {KB.  tx.  191:  Jastrow,  pp.  448. 474;  KAT.*  480), 
Aroru  creates  Babani  out  of  day  (b^) ;  and  how  also,  aocordiog  to  Berossus — 
seemingly  in  the  Oreation-epic — men  were  formed  of  earth  mingled  with  the  blood  of 
a  deity  {KA  T.^  489,  497 ;  cf.  above,  pp.  97  n.  9,  80  a.  1). 

*  Of.  Dr  Bernard  in  DB.  i.  84(p:  'We  believe,  then,  that  we  have  in  this 
Biblical  record  of  the  Fall  a  purified  form  of  kgendary  narrative  concerning  man's 
early  history,  which  had  wide  eurrenqy  among  Bemitio  peoples.' 
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!«•  proem  «r  cmtta,  to  dL  E  4^--iiL  24  coBtaiM  BO  fldflsftifte  i^^ 
hwblem  tf  •atfaiopology.  BgttheiMBTilifeeipwMetafaiieljofeUiicilaad 
•  yjbeologkil  initlig  wnpertlng  human  mitare  in  a  ligmmtife  or  •D^Bori^  dw^ 
tfio  deUik  Boi  beinf  tnio  inalileral  tenafl^  but  being  profoondlj  tne  in  a 
^mboUcal  wmte  (tl  p.  32),  Lei  ae  expreaeing  in  a  ajmbolical  or  mwiaciitatife 
iMmreal  iiMto  of  Imman  natoi^  and  real  itag;ea  tfaniqgli  fvfaidi  fanman  natore 
aelnallj  paeied,  plind  the  writer,  hi  ooostmcthig  his  namUiTe,  has  Aeivn  n 
wooderfol  powers  eombhrfng  deep  thong^U  opon  man  and  God  with  an 
•hnoet  ehild4fke  AajsHidij  of  outward  fomy  he  haa  thna  prodoeed,  not 
enljr  a  narratiTe  ifaigakrij  impremiTe  and  attractiTe  in  iteel^  but  one  more- 
orer  which  ean  'be  mdenrtood  bj  the  aunplee^  aa  it  maj  also  be  atodied  with 
ipfritaal  benedt  bj  the  wiieat  of  mankind.' 

Let  na,  then,  while  keepfaig  oar  eje  on  the  teaddngia  of  modem  adenee^ 
oonafder  how  we  may  rpgard  the  narratire  of  Gen.  iL  4^  fly  and  wliat  leaaona  we 
wtff  derifo  from  iL 

Of  the  actnal  begfamisgi  of  man  opon  this  earth  we  know  noUiing:  adenoe^ 
bj  a  patient  eoOection  and  examination  of  &cta,  maj  make  eertain  eondnajona 
aa  to  our  phjiicalanteeedenta  and  anoeatry  more  or  leia  probable;  hot  that  ia 
aU.  The  general  trend  of  modern  adenoe  is  to  regard  man  aa  having  dereloped 
gradoall J  oat  of  hombler  anthropoid  anoeston ;  and  the  poadbUitj  of  tUa 
theory  befog  trne  most  at  least  be  reckoned  with  l^  the  theologian:  aa  was 
remarked  abore  (pi82  tX  there  can  be  at  least  no  h  priori  objection  to  it  opon 
dogmatic  groonda.  Bot  at  what  moment^  or  with  what  feelings,  man  iSrst 
awoke  to  oonsdoasneos  of  himself^  we  know  as  little  as  we  know  in  the  case  of  an 
inftnt  child.  Srory  indiridoal  among  as  has  emerged  by  gradual  steps  oot  of 
a  state  of  anconsdoosneis,  firstly  into  a  state  of  sendtiTe  consdoosness,  in  wlddi 
he  eoold  be  sensfble  of  pleasares  and  pains,  bat  oonld  not  reason,  and  after- 
wards into  a  state  of  fotellectaal  and  moral  oonsdoasness,  in  which  he  can  ase 
the  powers  of  reason,  can  apprehend  moral  distinctions,  and  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  spiritaal  realities.  In  oar  own  cates^  the  influence  of  the  dfHisation 
aroand  as»  and  the  instraciion  and  example  of  parents  and  dders  who  have 
been  educated  before  as,  and  are  able  to  help  us  to  rise  to  their  own  level, 
(iMsilitate  and  accelerate  the  process :  in  the  case  of  the  first  men,  it  must 
haTe  been  vastly  sbwer  and  more  gradual  Bat  of  the  stages  by  whidi  all  this 
took  place  ndther  history  nor  sdence  tells  us  anything  d^nite.  Nor  are  the 
early  chapten  of  the  Bible  foteoded  to  supply  this  defidenc^.  What  they  do 
is  to  seise  and  express,  under  fordble  concrete  images  which  all  can  understand, 
certain  important  mcral  and  ihsologieal  trnths  respecting  the  nature  of  man. 
And  in  estimating  the  manner  in  whteh  they  do  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
stage  of  knowledge  and  culture  reached  by  those  to  whom  they  were  in  the 
first  instance  addressed.  They  were  addressed  to  men  who  were  wholly  on- 
acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  physical  sdence^  and  who  had  never  made 
human  nature  the  subject  of  either  archaeological  or  psychological  study.  They 
were  addressed  to  men,  by  no  means  deititute  of  civilixation  and  culture, — 
thdr  polished  literary  form  is  alone  suffident  to  shew  that^— but  still  to  men 
who  were  untouched  by  all  the  deep  and  varied  influences  which  (to  speak 
summarily)  owe  their  origin  to  Greece^  and  Rome,  and  modem  Europe.  They 
were  addressed  to  men  whose  intellectual  aptitudes  and  modes  of  thought  were 
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thufl,  speakiiig  relatiTely,  tboae  of  childreo.  And  aoooidiogly  the  tratbt  wfaioh 
they  contain  are  expressed  in  a  form  which  men  each  as  these  woold  natnraUtj 
understand. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  tmths  which  these  diapters  of  Qenesis  thus 
bring  before  ns? 

L  Man,  it  is  said,  was  formed  oat  of  the  'dost'  This  Is  obrioasly  a 
pictorial,  or  symbolical,  expression  of  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  material  side  to 
his  nature,  and  that  on  this  side  of  it  he  is  connected  with  the  earth.  Bat  1^ 
what  process  he  was  thos  'formed';  throogh  what  Intermediate  forms^  If  any, 
the  'dust'  passed  before  it  became  man,— these  are  qaestions  whioh  do  not 
come  within  the  range  of  the  anther's  thonght.  It  may  be  that^  as  sdenoe 
teaches,  man,  like  many  other  species  of  living  beings,  arose  by  grsdaal  differ- 
entiation and  development,  nnder  varying  conditions  of  environment^  tnm  a 
pre-existing  form  (or  snooession  of  forms)  of  life :  bat»  If,  and  In  so  fiur  as  this 
theory  is  true,  it  simply  implies  an  alteration  in  the  manner  In  which  God  Is 
conceived  as  having  acted ;  what  was  snpposed  to  have  been  aooomplished  by 
Him,  as  the  result  of  a  single  act,  some  6000  years  ago,  was  resJly  aooom- 
plished by  flim  as  the  result  of  a  long  process,  extending  throogh  unnombered 
years :  the  essential  points  which  the  old  Hebrew  narrator  has  here  seised, 
remains  unaffected,  that  God  (mediately,  or  immediately)  'formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  groundV  The  second  part  of  the  same  verse^  'and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life/  suggests  (as  pointed  out  In  the  note)  that  there 
is  also  another  and  higher  side  to  man's  nature.  And  so  the  verse  teaches  by 
implication  the  truth  of  man's  double  natur&  On  the  one  hand,  man  has  a ' 
material  body,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  dependent  for  his  support  and  wdfkre 
upon  the  material  world,  and  has  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  material 
conditions  under  which  he  finds  himself;  on  the  other  hand,  his  lifo  Is  In  some : 
special  sense  a  divine  gift ;  it  brings  wiUi  it  intellectual  and  moral  capacities,  \ 
differing  from  those  possessed  by  other  aninuds,  a  sense  of  the  reality  and  \ 
distinctive  character  of  which  is  strongly  impressed  npon  the  narratives 

2.  Man  was  made  not  to  be  idle,  but  to  toork^  to  attend  to  the  garden  In 
which  he  was  placed,  and  to  develop  Its  capacities.  Man  is  Intended  to 
exercise  his  faculties ;  and  so  there  is  declared  m  nuee  the  tmth  that  It  Is 
part  of  the  Divine  order  that  man  should  progreet;  and  as  years  went  on, 
originate  and  develop  all  the  various  arts,  employments,  and  sdenees,  which 
are  in  different  ways  conducive  to  the  welfare  or  knowledge  of  humanity. 

3.  The  narrative  hints  at  one  of  the  eariiest  uses  to  which  man  would  pnt 
his  reason,  the  creation  of  language  (iL  19  £).  The  power  of  creating  language 
essentially  differentiates  man  from  animalsL  Animals  dietinguuh:  they  know 
(in  many  cases)  one  man,  or  one  creature,  from  another,  they  know  one  food 
from  another :  but  only  man  Jlxet  such  distinctions,  by  associating  them  with 
particular  sounds,  and  thereby  creating  language.  The  power  of  giving  names 
to  animals  implies  the  possession  of  reason. 

^  For  a  fuller  discossion  of  the  theistio  aspeoU  of  Evolution,  the  writer  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  the  first  of  his  Sermom  an  Suljeets  eonneeted  with  the  Old 
Testament  (1892),  pp.  1—37.  See  also  the  illuminative  treatment  of  the  subjeot  in 
Aubrey  Moore's  Science  and  the  Faith  (1889),  pp.  163—385,  and  In  Oxford  Howe 
Fapert,  No.  31  (1889),  'Evolution  and  Chriitianity.' 
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4k  Tba  mooanot  gifcn  of  tlie  formatioe  of  woman  ifl,  natmmllj;  not  to  be 
VBdentood  UtenHj;  bat  viMkr  a qrinbolieil  fynkf  it  toadies  (as  indicated  in 
the  notes  on  iL  ISfll)  tbe  deep  etiiical  and  social  significanoe,  which  under- 
Bes  tiie  difference  between  the  sexes. 
>  fiu  The  narratiTe  teaches  that  man  possesses  a  moral  nature,  whidi  most 
be  exeidsedy  and  tested ;  and  a  command  is  accordingly  hid  upon  him  for  the 
porpose  (ct  on  iL  16£X  The  command  is  broken;  and  man  fiUls  thereby  from 
Ms  state  of  innocence^  and  forfeits  the  blessing  d  the  Diyine  finToar,  and  the 
Difine  presence^  which  he  had  before  eiyoyed.  Tlie  command,  of  wliidi  the 
Bum  became  conscioiiSy  and  wliidi  he  dtsobeyed,  can  be  meant  only  to  represent^ 
as  in  a  figure^  the  moral  law,  a  sense  of  wfaidi, — though  we  cannot  define  when, 
or  wfaere^—ftwoke  in  primiUTe  man,  hot  almost  as  soon  as  it  did  awake,  was 
eontrayened.  It  is  the  awakening  consdeooe  of  the  homanrace^  the  awakening 
ssnse  of  riglit  and  wrong,  the  operation  of  wliich  is  thus  figoratxrely  brought 

I        C    The  narmtor  analyses  yeij  completely  the  psydiology  of  temptation, 

bringing  out  particularly  the  imidiautnsii  with  whidi  suggestions  of  enl 

/    oome  upon  a  man,  prompting  him  often,  with  fiital  effect^  to  do  something 

widdi  is  apparently  hannlesi^  or  whIdi  can  plausibly  be  represented  as 

^      hannless. 

j^      «      7.    The  narratiTe  teaches  that  man  possesses  ftreemiUi  he  was  created 

.  \         with  the  opacity  to  remain  innocent^  but  also  with  the  capadty  to  sin  (Eodus. 

j^         xt«  11—20;  Jas.  L  13  tX    Temptation,  though  it  does  not  proceed  from  God, 

.  ^  Is  permitted  by  Him :  it  tests  man's  diaracter ;  and  tends  to  strengthen  and 

perfect  it  by  giring  him  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  readiness  to  prefer 

1^  God's  will  to  his  own,  and  thmby  of  establiihing  a  habit  of  goodness. 

-^  &    As  regards  the  condition  qf  man  b^ore  the  Fall,  there  is  a  mistake 

'  not  unfirequently  made,  which  it  is  important  to  correct.    It  is  sometimes 

supposed  that  the  first  man  was  a  being  of  dereloped  intellectual  capadty, 

perfect  in  the  entire  range  of  his  &culties,  a  being  so  gifted  that  the  greatest 

and  ablest  of  those  who  have  liyed  subsequently  have  been  described  as  the 

*fags'  or  'ruins'  of  Adam.   This  view  of  the  high  intellectual  capadties  of  our 

fint  parents  has  been  familiarized  to  many  by  the  great  poem  of  Milton,  who 

represents  Adam  and  Eve  as  holding  discourse  together  in  words  of  singular 

deration,  refinements  and  grace.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  representation 

of  Genesis  to  justify  it;  and  it  is  opposed  to  OTorything  that  we  know  of  the 

methods  of  God's  providence.   All  that^  as  Christian  theologians,  we  are  called 

tipcm  to  bolioTO  is  that  a  time  arriTod,  when  man's  faculties  were  sufiidently 

derdoped  for  him  to  become  consdous  of  a  moral  law,  and  that,  having  become 

conscious  of  it,  he  broke  it :  he  may  hare  done  this,  without  possessing  any  of 

those  intellectual  perfections  with  whidi  he  has  been  credited,  but  the  existence 

of  which,  at  such  a  stage  of  history,  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy 

of  providence :  progress,  gradual  advance  from  lower  to  higher,  from  the  less 

perfect  to  the  more  perfect^  is  the  law  which  is  stamped  upon  the  entire  range 

of  organic  nature,  as  well  as  upon  the  history  of  the  dvilization  and  education 

of  the  human  race.    The  fact  that  this  law  is  the  general  rule  is  not  affected 

by  retrogression  in  dvilization  in  particular  cases.    But  it  is  sufiident  for 

OhrisUan  theology,  if  we  hold  that,  whatever  the  actual  occasion  may  have 
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been,  md  howerer  fmmatare,  in  intellect  and  coltnre^  he  nuty  have  been  at 
tfae  time,  man  fidled  in  the  trial  to  which  he  was  exposed,  that  shi  thus 
entered  into  the  worid,  and  that  consequently  the  snbseqnent  development  of 
the  race  was  not  simply  what  God  intended  it  to  be ;  it  has  beeo  attended 
throogh  its  whole  coarse  by  an  element  of  moral  disorder,  and  thus  in  different 
ways  it  has  been  marred,  penrerted,  impeded,  or  thrown  back.  And  what  has 
been  said  remains  true,  even  though  it  should  be  the  case— though  (p.  xzxTi) 
this  Is  not  the  view  which  commends  itself  to  modem  anthropologists— that 
mankind  are  not  all  descended  from  a  single  human  pair,  bat  arose  in- 
dependently in  different  centres  of  the  globe :  the  real  unity  of  the  human 
race  consists  not  in  unity  of  blood,  but  in  identity  of  mental  constitution,  and 
of  moral  and  spiritaal  capacities^;  in  this  case,  therefore,  as  the  &et8  are 
sufficient  eridence  of  the  presence  of  sin  in  all  the  races  of  mankind,  the 
natural  inference  would  be  that  each  race  independently  passed  through 
similar  moral  experiences,  and  each  similarly  underwent  a  ^falL'  The  typical 
truth  of  the  narratiye  of  Gen.  iiL  would  thus,  if  anything,  be  enhanoed  rather 
than  diminished,  if  this  supposition  were  true^ 

9.  The  Protetangelium  (iii.  15)  lays  down  a  great  ethical  prlndpleL 
There  is  to  be  a  continual  spiritual  struggle  between  man  and  the  manifold 
temptations  by  which  he  is  beset  Evil  promptings  and  suggestions  are  erer 
assailing  the  sons  of  men ;  and  they  must  be  ever  exerting  themselYes  to  repel 
them.  It  Is  of  course  true  that  the  great  and  crowning  defeat  of  man's 
spiritual  adyersary  was  accomplished  by  Him  who  was  in  a  special  sense  the 
'seed'  of  the  woman,  the  represontative  of  humanity,  who  orercame  once  and 
for  all  the  power  of  Uie  Evil  One.  But  the  terms  of  the  verse  are  perfectly 
general ;  and  it  must  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  those  minor,  though 
in  their  own  sphere  not  less  real,  triumphs,  by  which  in  all  ages  indirlduals 
have  resisted  the  suggestions  of  sin  and  proved  themselves  superior  to  the 
power  of  evil  It  is  a  prolonged  and  continuous  conflict  whidi  the  verse 
contemplates,  though  one  in  which  the  law  and  aim  of  humanity  is  to  be 
to  resist,  and  if  possible  to  slay,  the  serpent  which  symbolises  the  power  of 
temptation. 

27*6  site  of  Paradise. 

The  question  of  the  site  of  Paradise  is  one  that  has  exercised  many  minds : 
and  very  extraordinary  speculations  have  sometimes  been  propounded  on  the 
subject.    After  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  however,  it  wHl  be^ 
evident  that  Paradise,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  an  ideal  locality;, 
and  hence  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  the  question  of  the  site  of  Paradise' 

>  Though,  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  be  true,  there  would  in  this  case  also  be  a 
unity  of  blood,  only  its  starting-point  would  be  further  back;  and  it  would  be 
based,  not  upon  descent  from  a  single  human  pair,  but  upon  descent  from  a  single 
group  of  anthropoid  precursors. 

'  With  the  main  thought  of  the  preceding  paragraph  oomp.  especially  a  sermon 
by  Canon  (now  Bishop)  Oore  in  Lux  Mundi,  App.  ii  (ed.  10,  p.  526  ff .} ;  and  the  same 
writer's  EpUtU  to  the  Romans  (1900),  n.  220—2,  228—285;  also  a  lecture  reported 
in  the  Church  Timei^  Feb.  19, 1897,  or,  more  briefly,  in  the  Exp.  Time$,  Apr.  1897; 
and  niingworth,  Bampt,  LecU  n,  pp.  143—7, 154—161.    OL  DB,  iv.  638^ 
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I  as  a  real  locality,  bat  the  question  of  its  site^  as  it  was  pictured  by  the  Hebrew 
^  narrator.  And  even  this  question  is  not  one  the  answer  to  which  is  obyioos. 
^  riTer»  branching  into  four,  of  which  two  are  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
corresponds  to  nothing  which  is  to  be  found— or,  we  may  safely  add,  was  ever 
to  be  found— on  the  surface  of  the  earthTX  And  when  we  endeaTour  to  identify 
the  two  remaining  riTors,  the  Pishon  ana  the  Gi^ou,  by  what  we  know  of  the 
countries  which  they  are  represented  as  flowing  around,  they  elude  our  grasp. 
^aTilah  (see  on  xxy.  18)  was  probably  in  N.B.  Arabia;  Oush  is  generally 
Ethiopia,  though  it  nUghi  (see  on  x.  8)  denote  the  Kanhitei,  a  people  dwelling 
in  the  mountainous  region  between  Babylonia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  figure 
rather  prominently  in  eariy  Babylonian  history,  and  indeed  gare  Babylon 
a  dynasty  of  kings  who  ruled  for  676  years  (e.  1786 — 1211  B.aX  None  of 
these  identifications  howoTer  enable  us  to  determine  the  Pishon  and  the 
Gition  consistently  with  what  we  know  of  the  geography  of  the  regioDs  in 
question. 

The  following  are  the  principal  proposals,  which  hare  been  made  for  fixing 
the  site  of  Paradise,  in  accordance  with  the  description  in  Genesis. 

1.  The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rise  in  the  same  country,  Kurdistan; 
and  hence  some  older  scholars,  as  Keil,  placed  Paradise  there,  the  Pishon 
being  either  the  Phasis  or  (Keil)  the  Araxes  (which,  joiniug  the  Knr,mns  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  B.),  and  the  Gitton  being  the  Cxus  (now  the  Jihoun). 
But  these  liTcrs  do  not  actually  rise  together,  in  fact  the  Oxus  rises  &r  to  the 
Eoit  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Afghanistan ;  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  locating 
Qayilah  and  Cush  in  this  region. 

2.  Friedrich  Delituch,  the  eminent  Assyriologist,  son  of  the  well-known 
commentator,  in  1881  propounded  the  ykm  that  Eden  was  the  whole  'plain' 
(see  on  ii  8)  of  Babylonia;  'Paradise'  was  the  region  dose  to  Babylon,  on 
the  N.,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  approach  each  other  most  closely; 
the  Pishon  was  the  Pallakopas,  a  canal  running  for  abng  distance  (from  abore 
Babylon)  on  the  W.  and  8.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  debouching  finally  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  (Htion  was  the  canal,  called  now  the  Shaft  efi^il^  which 
runs,  on  the  E.  of  the  Eufdirates,  from  Babylon,  till  it  Joins  the  Euphrates 
again  Dear  the  ancient  Ur,  Oush  being  a  name  of  Babylonia  (deriTed  from 
the  fact,  mentioned  abore^  that  a  Kasshite  dynasty  ruled  in  Babylonia  for 
many  centuries).  Prof  Delitzsch*s  work  is  frdl  of  most  yaluable  information, 
collected  from  the  inscriptions,  respecting  the  geography  and  antiquities  of 
Babylonia  and  the  surrounding  countries ;  but  it  is  generally  felt  by  scholars 
that  these  identifications  do  not  agree  saffidentiy  with  the  Biblical  descriptions 
to  be  probable. 

a  Professor  SayceS  adopting  the  Tiew  of  iL  10,  mentioned  in  the  footnote 
on  p.  39,  considers  that  the  ri? er  parted  into  four  heads  is  the  Persian  Gulf 
(which  the  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  hare  recognized  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  for 
they  called  it  Ndr  Marratum^  the  'Bitter  Rirer');  tiie  Pishon  was  the 
PaUakopas  canal ;  the  Gibon  the  Khoaspes  (now  the  JT^JbAa),  which,  rising 

^  Monumenu,  pp.  95 — 108 ;  art.  Edbh  in  DB,  Similarly  (except  that  the  Pishon 
is  identified  with  the  Eanm,  E.  of  the  Kerkha)  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Modem 
Seienee  in  BibU  Landt^  diap.  iy. 
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in  the  moonUios  of  the  KaMhiies  (who  are  meant  by '  OuBhOi  flowed  formerly 
into  the  Perdan  Gulf  ^ ;  Eden  was  the '  plain '  of  Babylonia ;  Paradise  was  the 
aacrod  garden  of  Bridn  (see  p.  52)»  which  stood  formerly  (ibid,)  on  the  8.  shore 
of  the  Persian  GnU  This  Tiew  has  the  advantage  of  identifying  Paradise 
with  a  known  saored  garden  of  the  Babylonians;  but  it  seems  impossible 
(p.  89)  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  Gen.  ii  10»  apon  which  it  depends. 

4.  Hommel^— following  largely  Ed.  Glaser',  who,  by  his  trards  and  the 
nnmerons  inscriptions  which  he  has  collected,  has  made  many  important 
additions  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  ancient  history  of  Arabia — 
places  Paradise  at  Eridn,  and  considers  Eden  to  have  been  the  'plain'  about 
it :  the  Pishon,  Gi(ion,  and  Qidd^l^el,  he  identifies  with  the  Wddp  BawOiir, 
the  Wady  Eummd,  and  the  Wddy  SirhOn,  three  Wftdys  in  N.  Arabia,  whidi 
ran  down  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Damascus,  respeo- 
tiyely,  in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gull  These  identifications  are  supported 
with  Hommel's  usual  deremess  and  ingenuity ;  but  besides  being  open  to  the 
serious  oSyection  that  the  three  Wadys  mentioned  are  not  *  rivers,'  but  dry 
valleys,  th^  involve  too  many  purely  hypothetical  elements  to  have  any  daim 
to  be  regarded  as  probable^ 

ft.  Delitudi  and  Dillmann  identify  the  Pishon  with  the  Indus  (the  gold- 
country  being  then  India),  and  the  Gihon  (as  was  already  done  by  Josephus, 
Ant  L  L  8)  with  the  Nile*  (Gush  being  then,  as  generally  in  the  OT.,  Ethiopia). 
These  identifications  may  seem  startling,  in  the  light  of  modem  geographical 
knowledge:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients,  to  a  much  later 
date  thim  that  at  whidi  Gen.  ii  must  have  been  written,  had  most  inexact 
ideas  of  the  geography  of  distant  parts :  of  distant  rivers  they  had  only  a  dim 
and  vague  knowledge^  not  at  all  realizing  their  actual  courses,  or  the  points  at 
which  tiiey  ran  into  the  ocean,  and  being  ignorant  in  particular  of  the  geography 
of  8.  Arabia  and  of  the  Red  Sea*.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Hebrews  were  better  infnmed^ 

C  Paul  Haupti  the  well-known  Assyriologist,  in  an  article  on  the  nte 
of  Paradise*,  holding  simHariy  that|  in  our  localization  of  the  rivers  in  Gen.  11, 
we  must  not  start  with  the  conceptions  of  modem  geography,  thinks  that  the 

1  The  Kerkha,  the  l^gris,  and  the  Enphrates,  formerly  entered  the  Persian  Gulf 
Ij  ssparate  mouths ;  but  the  head  of  the  Golf  has  since  ancient  times  been  largdy 
silted  up,  and  the  three  rivers  now  converge  in  the  Shaft  eUArah,  about  100  zmles 
above  the  sea. 

*  AHT.  814—16;  more  ftilly  (with  map  at  end)  AufsdUe  und  Abhandhmgeut  nu 
L  (1901),  pp.  881—4,  892,  898, 885—9. 

*  SkiMMe  der  QtMcK  umd  Otogr,  Arabient  oon  den  dltetten  Zeiten  bit  zum  Propheten 
Muhammad  (1890),  n.  817—857. 

*  They  are  rejected  1^  Prof.  Sayce  (Exp,  Timei,  1901,  p.  564) :  see  also  the 
detailed  oritieism  by  EOnig,  FUi\f  netu  Arab,  Landtehaftsnamen  im  AT,  p.  66  ff. 

*  Gt  Jer.  ii.  18  uoc :  Boolns.  zziv.  27.  Jos.  identifies  the  Pishon  with  the  Oange$, 

*  Alexander  was  led,  by  the  crocodiles  in  the  Indae,  to  think  at  first  that  he 
had  readied  the  sonroes  of  the  Nile  (Arrian,  Exp,  Alex.  vi.  1.  3). 

T  *The  inspiration  of  the  Biblical  writers  did  not  in  matters  of  natural  know- 
ledge raise  them  above  the  levd  of  their  age :  it  need  therefore  oanse  no  surprise  if 
the  Biblical  representation  of  Paradise  bMurs  marks  of  the  imperfect  geographical 
knowledge  of  ue  andents  *  (Delitzsoh,  New  Oomm,  en  OeneHs,  1887,  on  ii.  18). 

*  In  Ueber  Land  und  Ueer,  1894—6,  No.  15  (with  maps). 
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Tiew  anderlylDg  the  description  it  that  there  was  on  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia 
a  large  body  of  water  (periiaps  suggested  by  a  dim  knowledge  of  the  Black 
Sea),  which  was  the  sooroe  of  the  four  riTors :  the  Baphrates  and  the  TigriSi 
flowing  southwards,  ended  in  marshes^ ;  the  Pishon  (suggested  by  the  Kerlcha), 
starting  more  to  the  R,  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (supposed  to  be  a  rirer^ 
then  turning  westwards  it  endrcled  9*viiah  (->  Arabia),  and  ended  in  the  Bed 
Sea;  there  was  land  beyond  the  Pishon,  and  the  Gifiion  (suggested  by  the 
Kanm),  starting  still  further  to  the  B^  flowed  first  southwards,  then,  tuniing 
westwards,  it  passed  through  this  land,  and  encircling  Gush  (sBthiopia)  ended 
finally  in  the  Nile. 

Something  of  this  kind,  inconsistent  as  it  is  with  actual  geography,  does 
seem  to  be  what  the  description  in  Gen.  ii  points  to.  The  general  rdatire 
positions  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were  no  doubt  known ;  and  this 
must  form  the  starting-point  of  any  attempt  to  fix  the  site  of  Paradise,  as 
pictured  by  the  Hebrews.  The  cradle  of  humanity  ?ras  belie?ed  to  be  some- 
where to  the  East  of  Palestine  (Gen.  iL  8X  in  or  near  Babylonia ;  and  there^  in 
a  region  watered  by  the  supposed  common  source  of  the  two  greatest  rirers 
which  they  knew,  and  also  of  two  others,  the  course  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  consistently  with  actual  geography,  tlie  Hebrews  looated 
Paradise. 

The  Ohertibim. 

The  chcmbim  were  composite  emblematic  figuresi  whidi  are  mentioned 
in  the  OT.  chiefly  (1)  as  bearers  of  the  Deity;  (2)  as  guardians  of  sacred 
things.  Thus  (1)  in  Ps.  xviiL  10,  Jehoyah  rides  on  the  cherub  in  the  thunder- 
storm ;  in  the  Tabernacle,  two  small  cherubim  fiunng  each  other  are  described 
as  rising  out  of  the  ends  of  the  mercy-seat  on  the  ark  (Ex.  xxr.  18—20),  and 
in  the  Temple  stood  two  colossal  cherubim  whidi  with  th^  wings  orer- 
shadowed  the  ark  (1  K.  tL  23—8),  at  once  protecting  it  and  also  forming 
a  throne  on  which  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  being  seated  ('Thou  that  sittest 
upon  the  cherubim,'  Ps.  Ixxx.  1  a/.)' ;  in  the  yisions  of  Bsek.  (L  6  AT.,  ct  x.  1  ff ) 
four  cherubim  bear  the  '  firmament*  which  supports  JehoTah's  throne— here  it 
is  said  that  each  had  four  faces,  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle^ 
four  wings,  the  hands  of  a  man,  and  the  feet  of  calres  (L  6 — lOX  though 
whether  these  reproduced  exactly  the  cherubim  of  the  Temple  is  uncertain: 
it  is  possible  that  tliey  represent  elaborations,  constructed  partly  with  elements 
derired  directly  from  Babylonia,  of  an  older  and  simpler  conception.  In 
(}en.  iii.  the  cherubim  appear  as  guardians  of  God's  abode  and  of  the  spiritual 
treasures  reserved  therein.    The  passage  which  ought  on  all  grounds  to  be 

^  Cf.  the  corioos  ancient  map  of  Babylonia,  in  which  the  eountry  la  reprssentad 
as  sorroonded  by  an  actual  circle,  expressly  called  N4r  Ifarralmii  (ls.  tiie  Persian 
Golf),  and  the  Euphrates  does  enter,  at  least  partly,  apparu  or  'marriies';  see 
Ball,  Light  from  the  Boat,  p.  23,  or  (more  folly)  Euekid^  in  Haupt's  PoVychrame 
BibU,  p.  101. 

>  Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  carved  as  ornaments,  together  with  palm-trees 
and  open  flowers,  upon  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  vL  99.  82,  86 ;  ef. 
Ba.  xli.  18—20  [here  with  two  faces,  one  that  of  a  man,  the  other  that  of  a  lion],  25), 
and  on  the  bases  of  the  ten  lavers  (1  K.  viL  29) :  ef.  also  Bx.  zzvi.  81. 
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compared  is  Es.  zxriii  13 — 17 f  where  the  *  prince  of  Tyre'  is  represented  as 
a  glorious  being  bedecked  with  gold  and  predous  stones,  who  had  been  placed 
*in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,'  had  there  'walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of 
stones  of  fire*  (i^  flashing  genisX  but  had  forfeited  his  high  estate  by  pride, 
and  had  been  expelled  from  the  holy  'moontain  of  God'  by  a  cherubK  Ezek, 
it  is  jnobable^  had  access  to  traditions  aboat  Paradise  more  ample  than  those 
preserred  in  Gen^  and  perhaps  in  some  req>ects  different  from  them ;  and  he 
makes  use  of  them  here  for  the  porpose  of  representiDg  pictorially  the  frdl  of 
thekingofl^yre. 

The  diemlHm  are  to  be  interpreted  as  iymbolie  beings— imaginatiTe  ) 
qrmbols  of  the  mysterionsness,  the  abiqnity,  the  dread  unapproachability  ; 
of  the  Deity.    The  origin  of  the  conception  is  uncertain.    The  word  has  no  j 
Heb.  etymology.    Lenormant's  statement  (Originet,  l  118;  ct  Sayce,  Monu^  * 
menii^  102)  that  he  had  read  Jb'm&u  C^^T  ^®  gracious  kirubu  gire 
protection')  on  a  talisman  in  M.  de  Olercq's  fine  collection  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  gemsy  as  a  synonym  for  the  nsoal  ihidu^  the  name  of  the  huge 
winged  human-headed  bdls  which  guard  the  entrance  of  Assyrian  palaces  and 
temples*!  has  not  been  yerified :  no  such  inscription  is  quoted  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  conection  idiich  has  recently  been  published*.  Ps.  xriiL  10  would  suggest 
that  the  conception  arose  in  a  personification  of  the  thunder-cloud  (upon,  or 
within,  which,  as  the  context  of  the  yerse  plainly  shews,  the  Hebrews  believed 
Jehoyah  to  be  borne  alongX    Oompodte  figures  of  different  kinds  were  how- 
eyer  common  in  the  art  of  most  of  Israel's  neighbours — Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
EUttites,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians — fix>m  one  or  other  of  whom  they  also 
found  their  way  into  eariy  Greek  art*;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
idea  of  the  cherub  was  borrowed  from  some  of  these  (see  further  Oherub 
m  JSneB.)K 

It  need  only  be  added  here  that  in  the  OT.  the  cherubim  are  the  attendants  ^ 
or  guardians  of  Deity  upon  earth :  they  are  first  transferred  to  heaven  in  the  , 
Book  of  Enodi,  wliere  they  appear  among  the  highest  angels,  as  the  unsleeping  j 
guardians  of  God's  celestial  throne  (xiy.  11,  18,  xx.  ?>  Ixi.  10  fil,  Ixxi.  6 1):  J 
cl  the  four  (fa  (the  name  as  in  Ezek^  but  with  diffSsrent  functions)  of  Roy.  iy. 
6—8,  y.  6, 11, 14,  "f^  I— 7»  ^  III  »y.  8,  xy.  y,  xix.  4. 

^  The  text  is  in  parts  obsoure  and  oozmpt ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  real  meaning;  see  Davidson's  Camm,  (in  the  Camb.  Bible)^  p.  207.  Read  (after 
ucx.)  in  V.  14  'With  the  ehemb  I  set  thee,  thou  wast  in  the  holy  mountain  of  God,' 
Ac.,  and  in  v.  16  end '  and  the  ehemb  destn^yed  thee  firom  the  midst,'  Ac 

*  See  Ball,  cp.eil.,  Plate  opposite  p.  88;  and  of.  fiT.*  529 1 

*  It  is  now  stated  that  the  readins  rests  upon  a  mistake  {KAT,*  632n.  6). 

^  Especially  in  the  form  of  Uie  gold-gnardinff  ypOwtt  (eagle-headed  lions),  Aesch. 
P.V.BQit;  Hdi  in.  116,  xy.  18,  27,  derived,  aoooiding  to  Fartwfingler,  from 
Hittite  art    See  his  elaborate  artide  Gbtfs  in  Boseher's  MythoL  Lex, 

*  Oomp.  the  'eherubie'  figures  in  Ball,  pp.  28, 29,  80,  81—83  (winged  human 
figures  standing  or  kneeling  before  a  samd  tree^  and  one  eagle-neaded  winged 
human  figure) ;  but  (N3.)  there  is  no  Bab.  or  Ass.  text  in  which  any  of  these  is 
ealUd  a  *  oherub.'  Dr  l^lor  has  shewn  (P8BA,  June,  1890,  p.  883  ff. ;  cf.  Masp. 
X.  665  f.,  557}  that  in  many  eases  Uiese  figures  are  represented  as  fertilizing  the 
date-palm  with  the  poUen  from  the  male  pidm-spathe:  the  date  was  of  gnikt 
importance  in  Babvlonia  as  an  article  of  food;  and  probably  some  religioua 
significance  attached  to  the  aot.  Observe  tiie  eherubim  by  the  side  of  palM'tr€e9  in 
many  of  the  passages  cited  p.  60  n.  2,  especially  Es.  xli.  18;  19. 
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Chapter  IV. 
The  Progress  of  Mcmkind  in  the  line  of  Cain. 

This  chapter  deals  with  three  subjects :  (1)  Gain's  murder  of  his  brother 
Abely  and  the  banishment  which  was  its  punishment,  w.  1 — 16;  (2)  the  origin 
jof  early  arts  in  the  line  of  Cain's  posterity  (which  is  traced,  for  aoTen  genera- 
jtions  from  Adam,  as  far  as  Lamech's  sons),  w,  17 — 24;  (3)  the  first  two  links 
}  in  the  parallel  line  of  Seth,  w,  25,  26,  this  line  being  giren  more  completely 
'  (through  ten  generations,  to  Noah)  in  ch.  ▼.  The  story  of  Gain  (tWi  1*-16) 
supplies  a  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  propensi^  to  sin  may 
be  transmitted,  in  even  an  aggravated  form,  firom  one  generation  to  another: 
the  disobedience  of  Adam  is  followed,  in  the  case  of  his  son,  by  a  terrible  mit- 
borst  of  self-will,  pride,  and  jealousy,  leading  to  a  total  and  relentless  rennndsr 
tion  of  all  human  ties  and  afiection.  ^The  object  of  «e.  17 — 2A  is  to  sketch  in 
oatline  the  progress  of  dvilisation,  and  the  rise  of  yarions  arta  The  period 
?ras  one  to  which  no  historical  recollections  reached  back ;  and  the  narratiTe 
famishes  another  example  (ct  iL  19  f^  24,  iiL  7,  14,  16,  17 — 19,  21)  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hebrews,  like  many  other  nations,  sought  to  fiU  op  the 
blank,  and  explain  for  themselves  the  origin  of  the  habits  and  institutions  of 
a  later  day>  Thus  in  this  section  of  the  chapter  there  are  explained  the 
beginnings  'of  city-life,  polygamy,  music,  and  metalluigy;  in  e.  2,  also^ 
the  origin  of  pastoral  life  and  of  agriculture  seems  to  be  referred  to  Abel  and 
Gain  respectively ;  and  in  v.  26  the  beginning  of  the  public  worship  of  God  is 
described.  These  would  hardly  be  all  the  arts  and  institutions  explained  by 
Hebrew  folk-lore :  it  is  probable  therefore  that  the  narrator  (or  compiler) 
merely  selected  a  few  typical  examples  suflScient  to  produce  a  general  pktare 
of  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  early  man,  as  conceived  by  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  no  parallel  at  present  known  from  Babylonian  antiquity ;  bat  some- 
thing similar  was  told  in  Phoenicia  (see  pi  73)l  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  collateral  aim  of  the  compiler  to  shew  how  the  line  which  made  so  many 
advances  in  material  civilization  foil  yet  more  under  the  power  of  sin,  and 
developed  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and  thirst  for  blood :  the  line  of  Seth  (e.  25  £), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  piety. 

In  parts  of  the  narrative,  facts  or  institutions  are  jnesupposed  (as  the 
custom  of  sacrifice,  r.  3  f ,  of  blood-revenge,  ev.  14,  16,  and  the  increase  of 
popnlation,  w.  14,  16, 17),  of  the  origin  of  which  nothing  is  said.  The  first 
two  of  these  omissions  need  hardly  occasion  surprise :  the  customs  refeired  to 
might  either  have  been  supposed  by  the  narrator  to  have  arisen  instinctively, 
or  have  been  imported  by  him  unreflectingly  into  his  picture  of  jnindtive  times 
from  the  associations  of  his  own  age.  The  third  omission  constitates  a  graver 
inconsistency,  which  has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  did  not 
represent  the  whole  human  race  as  descended  from  Adam  and  Bve^  but 
recognized  the  existence  of  'pre- Adamites.'  It  is  trae^  man  ondoabtedly 
existed  upon  this  globe  long  before  the  date  which  the  Book  of  Genesis 
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assigns  for  his  creation  (p.  zzxi) ;  bat  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrallTe  shews 
that  none  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe  the  early  dbapUtn  of  Genesis  were 
conscioQS  of  the  &ct :  we  may  be  sore,  indeed,  thi^  had  they  been  oonsdons 
of  it^  they  would  hare  mentioned  it  distinctly.  The  allusions  in  question  must 
oonsequently  be  explained  differently.  In  any  case  th^  are  inconsistencies  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Book  in  its  present  form  seems  to  be  unconsdous; 
though  possibly  they  are  also  indications  of  the  &ct  either  that  the  narratiTes 
ccmtainiDg  them  once  formed  part  of  a  wider  ^de  of  l^end,  in  which  the 
existence  of  other  branches  of  mankind  was  accounted  for,  or  else  (cf.  p.  72) 
that  at  least  iy.  1—16  related  originally  to  a  later  stage  in  the  hisUny  of 
mankind  than  that  to  whidi  it  is  now  referred. 

IV.    1  And  the  man  knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  ooncdved,  j 
and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  ^gotten  a  man  with  the  help  of 
the  LoBD.    2  And  again  she  bare  his  brother  AbeL    And  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiUer  of  the  ground. 
3  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of 

^  Heb.  homak^  to  get 

IV.    1—16.    The  stoiy  of  Gam  and  AbdL 

1.  /  hone  gottm  &c.  The  mother  eiq)re88e8  her  joy  in  words 
which  are  so  fiamed  as  to  eiq)lain  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the 
child.  'CSun'  cannot  indeed  mean  gcUen  (for  it  cannot  be  derived 
fix>m  the  verb  kdndk),  any  more  than  'Noah,'  for  instance,  can  mean 
contort,  or  'Molises'  wrawn  out.  What  we  have  in  these^  as  in  many 
similar  cases  in  the  OT.,  are  not  etymologies,  bat  iusananees^  Le.  the 
name  is  explained  not  by  the  word  from  which  it  is  actually  dented, 
but  by  a  word  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  BVm.  indicates  this  by 
saying,  not  that  'Gain'  means  * gpUesa,\  but  that  the  Heb.  for  *to 

Sit'  18  kandh,  a  word  which,  it  is  obvious,  resembles  'CSain.'  As^  a 
eb.  word,  'CSain'  ('Eayin')  might  be  ej^lained  (from  the  Arabic) 
as  meaning  mstal-worker^  smith  (c£  et.  22) :  'Eenite'  (zv.  19)  is  also^ 
at  least  in  appearance,  a  gentile  name  denved  prom  it  (c£  p.  72). 

2.  AbeL  Heb.  Hibd,  which  means  a  breath  (Is.  IviL  13),  fig. 
of  something  evanescent^  P&  zzziz.  5  (BVm.).  This  was  no  doubt 
the  meaning  which  the  name  suggested  to  the  Hebrews;^  but  what 
its  original  meaning  was,  is  quite  uncertain.  Possibly,  it  is  the  Ass. 
ablu,  'son' :  for  otner  speculations,  see  BneB.  s.v.  Abel  introduces 
pastoral  life,  Gain^  agricultaral  life  (such  as  that  to  which  Adam  had 
been  condemned,  iii.  17X  both  rdativelv  primitive  and  simple  modes  of 
life\  especially  the  former,  which  woma  naturally  be  the  stage  next 
following  that  at  which  men  supported  themselves  on  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  by  fishing  and  hunting  (p.  68). 

3.  4.  The  two  brothers  bring  ofiferings  to  Jehovah,  each  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  toil  and  care. 

^  Not  the  earUift  (aboTe,  p.  zzziz  fl.  |  of.  T^lor,  Antknpohif,  806  fL,  219  ff.). 
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the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  onto  the  Lord.    4  And  Abel,  J 
he  alao  bron^t  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fsdk 
thereof    And  the  Lobd  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering:   5  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect    And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  felL 

qf  the  /ruU  qf  the  ground...^  qf  ths  firstlings  qf  his  fiock.  Both 
fixstfroitB  and  firadingB  were  ancient  and  common  kinds  of  offering 
among  other  nations  as  well  as  among  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  zxiL  29,  30, 
in  the  ancient  'Book  of  the  Covenant');  being  offered,  at  least  in 
ciTilized  times,  as  nataial  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  froitfdl- 
ness  of  the  soil  and  of  animals  (c£  Dt.  xii.  6,  7).  However,  no  such 
motive  is  aJluded  to  here ;  nor  is  it  one  that  b  likely  to  have  operated 
in  really  nrimitive  times'. 

Ofi  ojfidring.  Heb.  minhoA,  meaning  properly  a  present  offered  to 
eondUiate^  or  retain^  ths  good  wiU  of  a  superior  (e.g.  xxxiL  13,  18, 
idiiL  11 ;  2  8.  viii.  2) ;  of  a  'present'  offered  to  Jehovah,  here,  1  S. 
ii  17,  xxvL^  19,  ana  elsewhere  (RV.  usually  'offering'),  also  used 
specifically,  in  a  narrower  sense,  of  the  '  meal-offering '  (Lev.  ii.)*. 

4.  fat.  Fat  pieces  (the  Heb.  word  being  plural),  a  highly-prized 
portion  of  the  animal,  and  so  offered  regularly  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  L  8, 
liL  8  £ ;  in  firstlings,  Nu.  xvijL  17). 

The  custom  of  sacrifice  is  here  represented  as  practised  naturally 
immediately  after  the  introduction  of  pastoral  ana  agricultural  life, 
and  as  being  in  each  case  an  acknowledgment  to  God  for  His  blessing, 
and  arising  out  of  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  gifts  of 
the  earth.  On  the  question  whether  this  has  really  been  the  predonu- 
nant  motive  in  determining  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  see  JDB*  &y. 
Saobifiob,  pp.  330 — 2,  349*  (references). 

6.    fdl.    Indicating  discontent :  ct  Job  xxix.  24  Heb.,  Jer.  iiL  12. 

Why  were  the  two  offerings  regarded  thus  differently,  when  each 
is  described  in  similar  language,  and  each  is  manifestly  intended  as 
an  expression  of  reverence  and  thankfulness?  The  ^und  of  the 
difference  is  not  stated,  and  it  can  only  therefore  be  inferred.  But 
it  can  hardly  have  lain  in  anything  except  the  different  spirit  and 
temper  actuating  the  two  brothers.  Uain,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  as  soon  as 
he  perceives  that  his  gift  has  not  been  accepted,  becomes  angry  and 
discontented — ^in  itself  a  sufiicient  indication  that  his  firame  of  mind 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  There  must  have  been  in  his 
purpose  some  secret  flaw  which  vitiated  his  offering:  it  may  have 
Seen  envy  at  his  brother's  better  fortune,  it  may  nave  been  some 
other  thought  or  feeling  inconsistent  with  'a  sacrifice  of  righteousness,' 
ie.  a  sacrifice  offered  with  a  pure  and  sincere  purpose  (Ps.  iy.  5).  It 
seems  thus  to  be  at  least  a  collateral  aim  of  the  narrator  to  illustrate 
and  emphasize  the  prophetic  teaching  that  it  is  not  the  gift,  but  the 

>  Of.  Jerons,  Imtrod,  to  HUt,  of  ReL  223—5 ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough*,  iL  469. 
*  See  more  folly,  on  the  usage  of  this  word,  DB,  8.v.  Oma,  OmiuHo,  (  4. 
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6  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Oam,  Why  art  thou  wroth?  and  why  J 
is  thy  countenance  &llen  ?  7  If  thou  doest  well,  ^shalt  thou  not 
be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  coucheth  at  the 
door :  and  unto  thee  'shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule 
over  him.  8  And  Cain  'told  Abel  his  brotiher.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Gain  rose  up  against 
Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  9  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?    And  he  said,  I  know  not: 

^  Or,  %haXi  a  Wit  he  lifud  upf  *  Or,  {«  its  deHre,  fmi  Vum  thouideit  rule 

over  it  *  Heb.  $aid  unto.    Many  andent  aaihoritiei  haTe,  mUd  unto  AM 

hit  brother,  Let  ut  go  into  the  field, 

spirit  in  which  the  Rift  is  offered,  which  determines  its  value  in  the 
sight  of  God^    Cf.  Heb.  xi.  4 ;  1  Jn.  iii.  12 ;  also  Jude  11. 

6.  7.  A  Divine  warning  follows,  bidding  Gain  control  his  temper, 
and  hinting  at  the  consequences  if  he  fails  to  do  so. 

7.  The  margin  most  be  followed.  Xf  thou  doest  well,  Le.  hast  a 
right  and  sincere  purpose,  it  will  shew  itself  in  thy  countenance,  shall 
there  not  be  lifting  up?  viz.  of  thy  countenance,  it  will  not  be  down- 
cast and  sullen,  but  bright  and  open  :  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  hast 
sinister,  envious  thoughts,  sin  is  then  near  at  hand,  couching  like  some 
wild  animal  at  the  dcor,  and  unto  thee  is  its  desire,  it  is  eager  to  spring 
upon  and  overpower  thee :  but  thou  shouldest  rule  owr  it,  conquer 
the  rising  temptation  before  it  is  too  strong  for  thee,  and  subdue  it 
The  text  is  open  to  suspicion;  but  as  thus  understood,  it  teaches  a 
profound  psycnological  trath,  the  danger  viz.  of  harbouring  a  snllen 
and  unreasoning  mscontent :  it  is  a  temper  which  is  only  too  likdy 
to  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  and  which,  therefore^  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  shew  itself,  should  at  all  costs  be  checked. 

and  unto  thee  &c.  The  words  are  identical  substantially  with 
iil  16^ ;  but  they  are  differently  applied. 

8.  But  Cain,  heedless  of  me  warning,  gives  the  rein  to  his  sullen 
thoughts ;  he  tempts  his  brother  to  so  with  him  into  a  solitary  place 
(Dt  xxiL  27),  and  there  attacks  and  slays  him. 

told.  The  Heb.  means,  not  'told,'  but  said  unto,  and  the  words 
said  ought  to  follow.  Sam.,  Lxz.,  Vulg.,  Pesh.,  and  Ps.-Jon.  have 
the  clause  given  on  RVm.,  which  has  no  doubt  accidentally  dropped  out 
of  the  Hebrew. 

9^16.    Gain's  punishment. 

9.  Where  &c.  The  question,  introducing  the  judicial  inquiry, 
as  in  iii.  9 ;  but  the  answer  shews  how  sin  has  gained  m  power.  Adam 
and  Eve  only  excuse  themselves :  but  'Gain  says  £alsely  that  he  does  not 

1  Anothor  view,  howeyer,  is  that  there  underlies  the  story  some  early  stmcnle 
between  two  theories  of  sacrifice,  which  ended  by  the  triamph  of  the  theory  mi 
the  right  offering  to  be  made  consisted  in  the  life  of  an  animal. 

D.  5 
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am  I  my  Innotfaer's  keeper?  10  And  he  said;  What  hast  thou  J 
done?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.  11  And  now  cursed  art  thou  from  the  ground,  which 
hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy 
hand ;  12  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth 
yield  unto  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  earth.  13  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord, 
^My  imnishment  is  greater  'than  I  can  bear.    14  Behold,  thou 

1  Or,  IfiM  Udq^dt^  '  Or,  than  can  he  forgiven 

know  where  his  brother  is,  and  adds  defiantly  that  he  is  not  his 
keeper,  and  consequent^  is  under  no  obligation  to  know '  (Knob.). 

10—12.  Bat  the  Divine  voice  refdses  to  be  silenced  It  holds 
before  him  his  crime,  and  forthwith  pronounces  sentence  upon  him. 

10.  Hark  I  (Is.  ziiL  4,  lii.^  8)  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  &c. 
Blood  wrongfully  sned  was  r^;arded  as  crying  to  God  for  vengeance, 
until  it  had  been  atoned  for :  cf.  Job  xvL  18 ;  Ez.  xziv.  7  f. 

11.  Jram  the  ground.  From  must  either  denote  the  direction  from 
which  the  corse  is  to  proceed,  or  mean  pregnantly  away  from  :  v,  14* 
rather  supports  the  latter  interpretation.  Ground  seems  here  (cf.  v,  14) 
to  mean  the  cultivated  soil  m  contrast  to  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
general  Gain  must  leave  the  cultivated  soil  on  which  he  has  hitherto 
proroered,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  wild  and  unknown  regions. 

her  mouth.  Gf  for  the  poetical  figure  Nu.  zvi.  32,  and  (of  Sheol) 
Is.  V.  14.  The  'ground,'  after  having  swallowed  the  gruesome  drink 
which  Gain  has  provided  for  it,  can  no  longer  bear  him,  but  must  cast 
him  off  as  accursed. 

12.  The^  particulars  of  the  curse.  The  ground  will  no  longer 
respond  to  his  toil :  so  he  will  ever  have  to  be  seeking  a  new  resting- 
^ace^  while  a  guiltr  conscience  will  the  more  increase  his  restlessness. 
(nbat  the  ground  wul  refuse  him  its  strength  is  in  excess  of  the  curse 
pronounced  in  iiL  17. 

strength,    l,^  produce  (Job  zzzi.  39). 

a  fuaiiive.  ^  More  exactly,  a  totterer  (cf.  the  verb  in  Is.  xix.  1), 
the  word  denotinf^  ^e  hesitating,  uncertain  gait  of  one  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  or  famting  for  lack  of  food,  or  drunken  (Am.  iv.  8  ;  Ps.  cix. 
10,  cviL  27  ['staler']:  the  renderings  'be  moved,'  'wander,'  'be 
vagabond,'  are  all  madequate). 

13.  14.  Gain,  though  not  penitent,  is  humbled  and  alarmed :  so 
he  ple&ds  for  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment 

13.  punishment.  Lit  iniquitif,  but  including  here  ite  consequences, 
Le.  ite  punishment :  cf  1  8.  xxvui.  10.  ^ 

than  I  can  bear.  RVm.  is  legitimate  philologically ;  but  the 
context  (^.14)  speaks  only  of  Gain  s  punishment 

14.  Gain  is  still  pictured  as  in  '£den'  (v.  16),  though  not  in  the 
garden :  Jehovah's  presence  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  garden 
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hast  driven  me  out  this  day  firom  the  face  of  the  ground ;  and  J 
from  thy  fieuM  shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer  in  the  earth;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  15  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  him, 
Therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on 
him  sevenfold.  And  the  Lobd  appointed  a  sign  for  Cain,  lest 
any  finding  him  should  smite  hinu 

16  And  Cain  went  out  fix>m  the  presence  of  the  Lobd,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  ^Nod,  'on  the  east  of  Eden. 

*  That  if,  Wandering.  '  Or,  in/rmU  of 

and  its  precincts ;  beyond  these  limits  he  will  he  hidden  from  Bis/ae^f 
and  deprived  of  the  protection  which,  according  to  ancient  ideas, 
proximity  to  a  sanctuary  conferred  even  upon  a  murderer j  he  will  be  a 
wanderer  over  the  wide  earth ;  above  all,  his  guilty  imagination  brings 
before  him  the  vision  of  the  blood-avenger,  dogg^mg  his  steps,  and 
causing  him  daily  to  tremble  for  his  life  •  '  Gf  the  striking  picture 
of  the  supposed  murderer  of  Laius  in  SopLOed.  T}gr.  463 — 482;  and 
that  of  the  restlessness  of  the  evil  conscience  in  Job  zv.  20 — 24'  (W.  L.). 
It  has  often  been  asked,  Who  could  there  have  been  to  slay  Gain? 
According  to  the  existing  Book  of  Genesis,  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  one.  The  inconsistency  is  one  of  which,  however,  the 
narrator  (or  compiler)  is  evidently^  unconscious.    Gomp.^  p.  72. 

15.  A  concession  is  made  to  Gain's  fears ;  and  he  receives  a  promise 
of  immunity  from  the  blood-avenger.  But  he  is  not  restored  to  happi- 
ness :  banished  from  his  relations  and  from  the  presence  of  God,  haunted 
in  his  wanderings  by  an  uneasy  conscience,  Gam  remains  a  lesson  and  a 
spectacle  for  all  tim& 

Therrfore.  Viz.  because  Gain's  complaint  has  some  force  in  it  G£ 
the  use  of  the  same  word  in  xxx.  15. 

mMinfdd.  By  seven  of  the  mmderer's  f&mily  being  slain — ^by  Gain's 
kinsmen,  according  to  ancient  ideas — ^to  atone  for  his  deatL 

a  9ign.  Viz.  for  his  protection,  which,  to  have  the  effect  intended, 
must  mkve  been  something^  attaching  to  his  person ;  tiiough  what  it 
was  is  not  stated,  and  it  is  idle  to  speculata 

16.  fr(jm  the  presence  qf  Jehovah.  Regarded  as  confined  to  the 
sarden  and  its  precincts:  cf.  e.  14;  also  1  8.  xxvL  19;  Jon.  L  3. 
\Frcfm  the  presence  qfiB  more  lit  from  brfbre^  as  Gen.  xli  46  aL) 

the  land  of  Nod,  ^  I.e.  of  Wamderifig  (cf.  fidi, '  wanderer,' iw.  12, 14), 
a  land  not  geographically  definable,  but  pictured  as  being  on  the  East 
of  Eden,  in  the  remoter,  vaguer,  less-known  East  even  than  Eden  itsel£ 

'  Id  early  Greece,  banishment  might  be  the  penalty  eren  for  aoeidental 
homicide  (as  in  the  case  of  Patrodos,  Ik  xzuz.  85  ff.) :  cf.  the  case  mentioned  I7 
Doaghtj,  AraJbia  Deserta  (1888),  n.  398. 

5—2 
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The  namftiTe  of  CSain  has  a  tifpieal  significanoe:  it  famishes  a  <7pical 
example  of  the  manner  m  which  sm  gains  dominion  orer  a  man;  and  the 
psychological  analysis  of  the  process  (vo.  7, 8)  is  jetj  complete.  Among  the 
lessons  or  troths  whidi  the  narraUTO  teaches  may  be  instanced:  the  natore 
of  temptation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shoidd  be  resisted;  the  oonse- 
qoenoes  to  which  an  nnsobdoed  temper  maj  lead  a  man ;  the  gradoal  steps  by 
which  in  the  end  a  deadly  crime  may  be  committed;  the  need  of  sincority  of 
purpose  lest  oar  offering  shoald  be  rejected ;  God's  care  for  the  gailty  sinner 
after  he  has  been  panished ;  the  interdependence  open  one  another  of  members 
of  the  homan  race ;  and  the  dattes  and  obligations  which  we  all  owe  to  each 
other.  In  its  genml  oatline  the  story  of  Gain  and  Abel  belonged  no  doabt 
to  the  cyde  of  popalar  beliefs,  carrent  in  ancient  Israel:  the  narrator  has 
made  it  the  Tchlde  of  some  great  moral  lessons,  designed  primarily  for  the 
instruction  of  his  own  nation  and  age^  bat  destined  ultimately,  through  God's 
pTOfideoce^  to  bec<mie  the  possession  of  the  worid  at  laiga  Notice  how  a  few 
strokes  suffice  to  sketch  the  picture,  and  yet  how  complete  and  effectire^  as 
a  whde,  it  is. 

17  And  Gain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she  oonoeived,  and  bare  j 
Enodi :  and  he  bnilded  a  dty,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city, 

17 — 24.  The  jgrowih  of  ciyilization,  and  the  origin  of  what  were 
taken  to  be  nrimitiye  institations  or  modes  of  life,  in  the  h'ne  of  Gain. 
No  doubt,  the  narrator  reports  faithfully  what  was  currently  behoved 
by  ihe  Hebrews, — and  pernaps  by  the  Ganaanites  before  them, — about 
the  beginnings  of  civilization:  but  the  picture,  it  must  be  evident^ 
cannot  be  historicaL  Archaeology  shews  that  'cutting  instruments,' 
as  well  as  other  implements  and  utensils,  were  for  long  made  only  of 
cqpp^  Tor  bronze),  and  that  the^  use  of  iron  came  in  only  at  a  com- 
parativmy  late  ds^:  so  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  art  of 
smelting  and  forging  both  should  have  becm  discovered  by  one  man. 
And  the  '  Bronze  aj^e'  was  preceded  by  a '  Stone  age,'  of  very  consider- 
able duration,  during  which  metals  (except  gold,  for  ornaments)  were 
not  in  use  at  all,  but  for  which  the  narrative  of  the  present  chapter 
lame  no  room.  ^  Men,  moreover,  for  long  before  the  oomestication  of 
animals  and  agriculture  (vv.  2,  20)  were  introduced,  lived  in  a  rude 
state  of  culture,  as  huntere,  subsisting  on  game  and  fish,  and  wild  fruits 
(Dawkins,  EtMrly  Man  in  Britain^  172, 244,  246 ;  c£  above,  pp.  xxxix — 
jii)j  for  which  likewise  there  is  no  room  in  the  narrators  scheme. 
It  18  also  highly  improbable  that  cities  were  built^  or  musical  instru- 
ments invented,  so  soon  after  man's  first  appearance  upon  the  earth 
as  is  here  represented  to  have  been  ^e  case. 

17.  Whence  did  Gain  take  his  wife?  and  who  were  there  to  inhabit 
tiie  city  which  he  built  7  The  a  uestions  are  analogous  to  die  one  raised 
by  V,  14,  and  must  be  answered  similarly. 

Enock.  Hob.  J^&ndkh,  which  recurs  in  the  line  of  Seth  (v.  18) ; 
and  occurs  also  (as  that  of  a  Kidianite  tribe)  in  xxv.  4.  and  (as  that  of 
a  Beubenite  clan)  in  xlvL  9.    As  a  Heh.  word,  it  would  mean  training^ 
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after  the  name  of  his  son,  EqocIl  18  And  unto  Enoch  was  bom  J 
Irad :  and  Irad  begat  Mehiqael :  and  Mehiyael  begat  Methoshael : 
and  Methushael  begat  LamecL  19  And  Lamech  took  unto  him 
two  wives :  the  name  of  the  one  was  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Zillah.  20  And  Adah  bare  Jabal :  he  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  Jwmt  cattle.    21  And  his  brother's 


ixt  iedXcaJtioiiL  Nothing  definite  can  howeyer  be  inferred,  whether  from 
this  or  firom  most  of  the  foilowing  names,  respecting  their  origin  or  the 
ideas  which  they  were  intended  to  convey ;  in  many  cases  the  meaning 
is  uncertain ;  for  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Semitic  limffuage  from  which  they  were  derived,  at  the  time  wnen  they 
were  formeo,  or  how  far,  for  instance,  we  may  rightly  explain  tiiem  by 
Arabic.  There  is  a  prceumption,  firom  general  analogy,  that  some  at 
least  will  be  of  Babyfonian  origin :  but  even  so  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  they  are  in  their  original  form ;  in  the  process  of  naturaliEation 
in  Israel,  they  may  easily  nave  been  Uebraizeo. 

18.  Meiuyd'^  (as  a  Heb.  word)  means  apnarently  *  blotted  out  (vi.  7^ 
by  God.'  Lxx.  however  read  ^  for  ^  (as  the  Heb.  does  in  clause  6),  ana 
vocflJize  Moii^X,  La  MakyVH  'God  miJceth  me  aliva' 

MethushSiL  This  name  is  Babylonian  in  form  =  miUu-^ha-ili^  'man 
(Le.  liegeman,  Ghejrne)  of  God.' 

19.  Lamech  introduces  polygamy. 

*Addh — ^also  the  name  of  a  'wife'  of  Esau  (xxzvl  2) — ^might  mean 
TAss.,  Arab.)  'the  dawn' j  and  ZiUak  (Heb.)  'shadow,'— 'a  suffgestive 
lescription  of  a  noble  chieftainess,  whose  presence  was  like  a  relreshing 
and  protectinffshade.  Is.  zzziL  2 '  (Gheyne,  EncB.  l  626).^ 

20 — ^22.  The  introduction  of  three  (seemingly)  primitive  modes  of 
life,  or  professions,  is  referred  to^  Lamech's  three  sons.  The  series  of 
seven  names  ends  by  branching  into  three,  just  as  in  cL  v.  the  series 
of  ten  names  does  (Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth).  By  this  ' knot'  in  the 
genealogical  tree,  it  is  indicated  (Ewald)  that  a  new  and  broader 
development  is  about  to  commence  (cf.  zi.  26). 

20.  Yabai.  The  meaning  is  obscure..  Dillm.'s '  wanderer '  is  very 
Questionable.  The  Heb.  yabal  (in  the  causative  conj.)  is  a  poet  word 
for  to  bear  or  lead  along  in  state  (Is.  zviii.  7,  Iv.  12,  oJL);  ydbjoU  is 
a  poet  word  for  stream  (Is.  xxx.^  25,  xliv.  4).^  The  three  similarly 
sounding  names  may  be  an  indication  of  the  artificial  character  of  tiie 
ffenealogy :  Arabic  parallels  are  cited  by  Lenormant,  Originss,  i.  192. 
The  Grei^  associated  shepherds  and  musicians :  similarly  here  T&bftl 
and  Ynb&l  are  sons  of  the  same  mother. 

father.  In  a  fig.  sense, -on^'na^  of  the  occupations  or  profes- 
sions described. 

such  as  dweU  &c.  I.e.  of  nomads,  moving  about^  like  the  patriarchs, 
with  flocks  and  herds  (c£  ziii.  12,  18 ;  Jer.  xzxv.  7).  The  nomadic 
mode  of  life  is  referred  to  T&b&l  as  its  originator. 
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name  was  Jubal :  he  was  the  &ther  of  all  such  as  handle  the  J 
harp  and  pipe.    22  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain,  ^the 
forger  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  'brass  and  iron :  and  the 
sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah.    23  And  Lamech  said  unto 
his  wives: 

>  Or,  an  instructor  of  every  artyicer        *  Or,  copper    and  ao  elsewhere. 

21.  harp.  Heb.  hinnSr^  perhaps  in  &ct  the  bfre^  a  simpler  instra- 
ment,  very  popular  in  antiquity.  Gomp.  the  writer's  Joel  and  Amos^ 
p.  234  f. 

pipe.  Mentioned  with  the  hinndr  in  Job  zzi.  12,  ttt.  31 ;  also 
Ps.  cL  4t. 

22.  Tubal-cain.  Le.  (apparently) '  Tubal  of  fthe  individual  or  the 
tribe  ?)  Gain.'  The  form  of  name  is  peculiar.  Tubal  is  perhaps  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  Tubal  (z.  2),  a  people  living  on  the  NK  of 
GiUcia,  and  famous  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  (Ee.  zzviL  13)  for  its  '  vessels 
of  copper '  (or  '  bronze ').    So  Lenormant,  p.  210,  and  others. 

tM  forger.  lit  the  eharpener.  The  maig.  on  these  words  (=  AV.) 
may  be  disregarded. 

brass.  Bronze,  or  copper-^which,  indeed,  as  Dr  Aldis  Wright,  in 
his  Bible  Word-Book  reminds  us,  was  the  meaning  of  'brass'  m  Old 
English.  It  is  evident,  from  his  referring  the  working  of  these  metals 
to  primitive  times,  that  the  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  long  ante- 
cedent Stone  age. 

NaUimah.  I.e.  'pleasant,'  'gracious.'  No  doubt  mentioned  here 
as  a  figure  well  known  to  Hebrew  folk-lore,  of  whom  (as  of  most  of 
tiie  other  personages  named  in  this  genealogy)  a  good  deal  more  was 
recounted  than  the  narrator  has  reported.  The  three  professions 
referred  to  are  perhaps  mentioned  as  cnaracteristic  elements  of  nomad 
Ufa  At  any  rate,  the  smiths  form  even  now  in  Arabia  a  distinct 
caste  (Doughty,  n.  656),  as  they  are  said  to  do  also  all  over  Africa 
(Hoemes,  Jrrtmitive  Man^  in  the  'Temple  Primers,'  p.  67). 

Those  who  have  visited  Florence  will  recollect  tiie  illustrations  of 
tiiese  early  arts  on  Giotto's  campanila 

23.  24.  The  'Song  of  the  Sword.'  Lamech,  returning,  we  may 
suppose,  from  some  deed^  of  blood,  and  brandidiinff  his  weapon  in 
his  nand,  boasts  before  his  wives — as  an  Arab  chie^  it  is  said,  will 
do  still — of  what  he  has  done ;  and  expresses  his  delight^  at  tiie 
means  which  he  now  possesses  of  avenrin^  e£fectually  bodiuy  injuries. 
The  Song  is  composed  in  the  usual  parallelistic  form  of  Ueb.  poetrjr. 

23  a,  6.  ^  A  formal  introduction,  inviting  the  attention  of  nis  wives 
to  what  he  is  about  to  say  (cf.  Is.  xzviiL  23,  zxziL  9). 

c,  d.  Lamech  boasts  that  he  has  requited  a  (mere^  wound  or  bruise 
(Ex.  xzL  25,  where  ' stripe' = 'bruise' nere),  iimictea  upon  him,  with 
deatL — ^The  first  margin  on  line  e  is  possible  by  Ueb.  idiom:  the 
second  maig.  (=AV.)  may  be  disregarded. 
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Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ; 

Te  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech : 

For  ^I  have  slain  a  man  'for  wounding  me^ 

And  a  young  man  for  bruising  me : 
24  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold. 

Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

26  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ;  and  she  bare  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  'Seth :  For,  said  she^  Qod  ^hath  appointed  me 
another  seed  instead  of  Abel ;  for  Cain  slew  him.  26  And  to 
Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  bom  a  son ;  and  he  called  his  name 
Enosh :  then  bpgan  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lobd. 

^  Or,  I  will  $lay  *  Or,  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt 

•  Heb.  8k€tk.  «  Heb.  $hatK 

21  im>mUy  and  t0vm{fold.  So  terrible  will  be  the  vengeance  which 
his  kinsmen  wul  exact  The  words  give  aipression  to  Liuaech's  sense 
of  superior  security^  as  compared  with  Gain  (v.  15),  on  account  of  the 
metal  weapons  provided  for  nim  by  his  son's  mvention.  The  readiness 
to  shed  blood,  which  had  been  first  manifested  by  Gain,  appears  in  an 
intensified  form  in  Lamech. 

I.  25,  26.  Two  notices  firom  the  parallel  line  of  Seth,  as  given  hj  J : 
preserved  here  (like  v.  29)  on  account  of  the  particulars  contamea 
in  them.  The  line^  as  far  as  Noah,  is  given  completely  (fix)m  F) 
in  ch.  V.  It  forms  in  character  a  contrast  to  that  of  Gain :  for  Seth 
is  represented  as  a  substitute  for  the  righteous  Abel;  and  under  Enosh 
the  public  worship  of  Jehovah  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  (see 
also  V.  22,  24,  vL  9). 

25.  hath  appointed.  The  etymology  is  to  be  understood  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  'Gain '  m  «.  1.  Observe  that  RVnL  does  not 
say  thjEit  Seth  hmoiw 'appointed.' 

9eed.  Used  iDstead  of  9on^  probably  because  the  writer  has  in  view 
the  entire  line,  of  which  Seth  is  the  ancestor. 

26.  'jBlndsh.  In  Heb.  a  poet  word  for  'man' ;  in  Aramaic  (in  the 
form  'ifndsh)  the  usual  word  tor  'man.' 

then  began  &c.^  The  formal  and  public  worship  of  Gk)d  is  repre- 
sented as  now  beginning. 

to  call  upon.  ^  Properly  (as  always)  to  call  with,  i.e.  to  use  the 
name  in  invocations,  m  the  manner  of  ancient  cults,  especially  at 
times  of  sacrifice :  cf.  zii.  8,  xiiL  4,  xzi.  83,  zxvi.  25. 

On  the  narrative  qf  Cain  and  AM.  In  the  preceding  notes  this  narrative 
has  been  explained  in  the  sense  which  it  most  obyiouslj  possessesybr  t» :  it  is 
another  question,  which,  though  it  may  be  touched  upon  briefly,  it  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  commentary  to  discuss  fully,  whether  in  any  respects 
the  sense  originally  attached  to  it  was  different  The  allusions  in  ov.  3|  4  to  an 
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eftablisbed  system  of  religious  obsenrancesy  and  in  w.  14, 15, 17,  to  an  already 
ezbiing  iH>ptilation  on  the  earth,  have  been  thought  by  some  recent  critios 
to  imply  that '  Cam '  is  a  figure  which  belonged  originally  to  a  much  later  stage 
in  the  history  of  mankind  than  that  at  which  it  is  here  placed ;  it  has  also  been 
urged  that  the  terms  of  v,  15  become  far  more  significant  if  Gain  (like 
many  other  of  the  early  figures  in  (Genesis :  see  on  iz.  25  ff ,  and  dt  z.) 
represented  in  fact  a  people^  in  which  case  v,  15*  would  be  really  the  boast  of  a 
tribe,  who,  as  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert  do  still,  held  sacred  the  duty  of  blood- 
rerenge  and  (in  this  case)  declared  that  for  every  slain  member  of  their  tribe 
they  would  exact  seven  lives  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  murderer  belonged. 
The  'sign'  which  Jehovah  sets  upon  Cain's  person  for  his  protection,  is  con- 
sidered further  to  have  been  the  tribal  mark  or  badge\  such  as  would  be  at 
once  recognizable  by  all  who  saw  it^  and  which  marked  out  its  possessor  as 
under  the  protection  of  the  tribal  €k>d.  Upon  this  view,  tlie  stoiy,  in  its 
original  form,  was  an  attempt  to  explain  what^  to  those  who  had  ezperienoed 
the  enjoyments  of  a  settled  agricultural  life,  seemed  so  strange,  the  restlessness 
of  the  nomadic  life,  and  the  ezoessive  development,  among  some  of  those  who 
•tQl  adhered  to  it,  of  the  custom  (in  itself^  of  course,  a  legitimate  one,  according 
to  Hebrew  ideas)  of  blood-revenge :  these  two  peculiarities  implied  that  some 
kind  of  curse  rMted  upon  the  tribe,  the  curse  in  its  turn  implied  guflt;  and 
the  guilt  was '  Cain's'  murder  of  his  brother  (ie^  if '  Cain '  represents  a  tribe,  its 
destruction  of  a  neighbouring  agricultural  tribe,  which  resulted,  however,  in  its 
own  perpetual  ezile  from  its  former  home)'.  Speculations  of  this  kind  must  not 
be  ruled  out  of  court  in  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  an  ancient  narrative^ 
the  original  sense  and  connezion  of  which  may  well  have  been  lost  or  obscured: 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  erident  that  in  pursuing  them  we  are  moving  upon 
uncertain  ground.  The  name  Cain  (as  was  remarked  on  iv.  1)  would  be 
naturally  that  of  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  KeniteM ;  and  in  fact  it  occurs 
Qn  the  Heb.)  as  the  name  of  this  tribe  in  Nu.  zziv.  22  (see  RV.),  Jud.  iv.  11, 
(RYm.).  Hence  it  is  tempting  to  think,  with  Stade,  that  the  Kenites  are  the 
tribe  referred  to :  they  were  neighbours  of  Israel  (c£  on  zv.  19),  and  at  least 
some  of  them  retained  their  nomadic  habits  till  a  late  period  of  the  history 
(Jer.  zzzv.  7 :  see  1  Ch.iL  55).  The  ezistence  of  $cme  connezion  between 
'Gain'  (fp)  and  < Syenite'  (O^p)  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible:  but  there 
do  not  seem  to  be  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Kenites  were  con- 
spicuous among  nomad  tribes  in  general  for  possessing  the  characteristics 
attributed  specially  to  '  Cain '  in  Gen.  iv.  14,  15  (c£  N5ldeke's  criticism  of 
the  preceding  theory  in  his  art  Amalik,  §  7,  in  the  EncB.)\ 

On  the  namei  in  v.  n  fL    Respecting  these  names,  nothing  material  can 

>  Of.  OuTTiiias  IN  THX  Flxsh  (§§  5,  6)  in  the  EneB. 

*  Cf .  Byle,  p.  72  (the  story  may  preserve  the  reoolleetion  of  some  old  collision 
between  the  agricoltaral  and  pastond  elements  in  prehistoric  man). 

*  See  farther  Stade's  essay  on  Cain  in  the  ZATW.  1894,  pp.  250—318  (an 
abstract  in  Holzinger,  p.  50  f .) ;  Oankel,  pp.  41, 42—44 ;  Cain  in  the  EncB, ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  Dr  Worcester,  GenetU  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Knowledge  (New 
York,  1901),  pp.  200—70.  That  Gain  and  Abel  represent  two  peoples  is  however 
hdd  also  by  Hommel  {Sunday  School  Timee,  Pec.  81, 1898),  who  thinks,  from  Arabic 
analogies,  that  *Aber  means  ehepherd  (of.  Abil  in  EneB,),  and  Sayoe  {Exp.  Timet, 
z.,  1899,  p.  852). 
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be  added  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  notes:  they  are '  the  names  of  legendary 
heroes,  to  whom  the  origins  of  cinlisation,  science  and  art^  were  ix^iolarly 
ascribed  by  the  Hebrews'  (Ottley,  HitL  qf  th0  Wbrmoi^  p.  18).  There  aro 
also  (of.  p.  62)  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  particolars  here  preeerred  aro 
only  excerpts  from  a  wider  cycle  of  tradition  current  in  ancient  Israel  Some 
interesting,  if  not  conclusiYe,  speculations  respecting  the  names  wfaidi  are 
mentioned,  may  be  found  in  the  art  Oainitis  in  the  EncB.  (et  also  below, 
Pi  81) :  though  no  direct  Babylonian  parallel  has  as  yet  been  discorered,  it 
is  nevertheless  probable,  in  yiew  of  the  wide  influence  exerted  by  Babylonia 
upon  early  Israel,  that  they  are  in  some  way  ultimately  connected  with 
Babylonia  (cf.  p.  80  CX  On  the  whole^  our  judgement  upon  them  may  be 
expressed  in  tho  words  of  Pro£  (now  Bishop)  Ryle :  *  Perhaps  we  should  not 
be  far  wrong  in  regarding  these  personages  ap  constituting  a  group  of 
demigods  or  heroes,  whose  names,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Hebrew  tradition, 
filled  up  the  blank  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  age  of  the  Israelite 
patriarchs.  Such  a  group  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the 
primitive  legends  of  other  races.  The  remoral  of  every  taint  of  polytheistio 
superstition,  the  presentation  of  these  names  as  the  names  of  ordinary  human 
beings,  would  be'  partly  a  result  of  their  naturalisation  in  Israel  itsell^ 
partly  'the  work  of  the  Israelite  narrator'  (Early  NamraHtei  ^f  Oenuiif 
p.  81). 

Phoenician  paralMi.  A  few  words  deserve,  however,  to  be  added  about 
the  very  similar  account  given  by  the  Phoenicians  of  the  origin  of  different 
inventions,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Praep.  Ev.  l  lOX  in  extracts  from  Phflo 
of  Byblus,  who  in  his  turn  quotes  from  the  Phoenician  author  Sanchoniathon. 
The  extracts  are  not  always  perfectly  consistent,  and  seem  to  be  derived  from 
different  sources;  but  into  these  questions  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter ;  the 
differences  do  not  affect  the  general  character  of  their  contenta  They  are  too 
long  to  cite  at  length :  but  a  few  specimens  may  be  given.  Among  the  early 
descendants  of  the  first  pair  {Jlpwcyowos  and  Altuf)  were  two  brothers,  2afjaf 
lipovfuos  [=  O'np  ^D^j  o  K<d  'Yi/rovpayioff,  and  Ot^iMf,  of  whom  'Y^^pdptot 

founded  Tyre,  and  first  made  huts  out  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  papyrus,  while 
Ovo-tfor  was  the  first  to  make  clothing  frx>m  the  akins  of  animals,  and  to 
venture  on  tho  sea  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Many  other  inventions  were 
ascribed  to  a  race  of  six  pairs  of  brothers  descended  from  ^Y^tavpdmof. 
From  *Ayp€vs  and  *AXc€vr^  came  hunting  and  fishing;  from  the  second  pair, 
of  whom  one  was  called  Xpwr^p  (I  fff^J  'smith,'  which  Is  also  Phoenician)^ 
the  discovery  and  working  of  iron,  magic  and  divination,  the  Invention  of 
various  kinds  of  fishing  tackle^  and  navigation;  from  the  third  (TcxWriir 
[7  cl  VS>]  and  Vrjpos  Kvt6xB»9\  the  making  of  bricks  and  roofs ;  from  the  fourth 
(*Aypor  and  *Aypovrjpot\  courts  and  enclosures  to  houses^  agriculture  and 
hunting';  from  the  fifth  CA/ivvot  and  MJeyot\  viUage  and  pastoral  life*;  from 
the  sixth  (Mia^p  ['tW^  'equity*]  and  Zvddic  [pnv  'righteousness']),  the  use  of 

'  To^  aXtlat  Kol  dypoM  tifirAs,  i^  wr  cX^^rcu  dypevriis  nl  dXiccf. 

*  iK  To&rup  ortp&rai  ral  KvnrfiA  (of.  *the  fsthsr  of  in  Gen.  iv.  SO^,  Sl^)« 

'  ot  iraWdec^ay  Kw/caf  ffcU  woLppat  (of.  Qon.  iv.  W)* 
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Mii*.  Tbe  snUion  of  oCiier  inTeoiioiis  are  aUo  specified ;  bat  Umm  eramplm 
wfU  miBofli  It  it  dUBcolt  not  to  think  that  the  Hob.  and  Fhoeo.  repraMita- 
tlont  tpring  from  a  commoo  Canaamte  cyde  of  tnuiitiony  wfaidi  in  iti  tank 
nay  baTO  derived  at  least  some  of  its  elements  from  Babylonia^ 

Indicationt  qf  two  eyclei  qf  tradiiion  in  J't  narrative  in  Omu  L — ^xL  It 
is  the  erideot  intention  of  iv.  17 — 24  to  describe  the  beginnings  of  the  cirilisar 
tion  which  existed  in  the  writer's  own  day :  was  a  knowledge^  then,  of  the  arts^ 
the  intention  of  which  is  here  narrated— and  they  are  probably  typical  of 
many  other  arts  not  expressly  mentioned^^— presenred  by  Noah  and  his  hoose- 
liold  in  the  arkt  or  had  all  these  arts  to  be  redisoorered  afterwardst  Hie  one 
altematiTe  is  as  improbable  as  the  other.  A  consideration  of  this  and  other 
flMts  presented  by  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  has  forced  recent  critios 
(d  Ryle^  p.  79)  to  the  condnsion  that  the  narrative  of  J  in  Qen.  i— xL  is 
not  really  homogeneous,  bat  that  it  consists  of  two  strata— or  embodies  two 
cydes  of  traditions— one  of  which  either  nuuie  no  mention  qfa  Uood^  or,  if  it 
did  mention  it,  did  not  view  it  as  nniyersal,  and  regarded  the  arts  and  dvilixa- 
tion  of  the  writer's  own  time  as  having  been  handed  down,  without  break  or 
intenruptiony  from  the  remote  period  indicated  in  the  present  chapter.  As  we 
go  farther,  we  shall  meet  with  other  indications  pointing  to  the  same  oondu- 
sion*.  The  passages  which  may  be  referred  with  probability  to  the  stratum  of 
narrative  here  referred  to  are  ii.  4i»— ill  24,  iv.  17—24,  vL  1—4,  ix.  20—27, 
xL  1 — 9 ;  J's  story  of  the  Deluge,  if  this  view  be  correct^  will  have  been  added 
afterwards,  from  an  independent  cyde  of  tradition. 


Chapter  V. 
The  Une  of  Beth  from  Adam  to  Noah. 

In  the  form  of  a  genealogy  of  ten  generations,  the  development  of  mankind 
fimn  Adam  to  Noah  is  briefly  narrated ;  and  so  the  transition  is  made  ^m 
the  Creation  to  the  next  event  of  principal  importance,  the  Flood.  •jThtf^^-v^ 
difference  in  style  and  manner  (except  in  v,  29)  from  dt  iv.  is  strongly 
marked  (notice,  for  instance, '  Qod,'  not '  Jehovah ' ;  the  expressions  in  ee.  1 — 3 
the  same  as  in  ch.  L;  and  the  stereotyped  form  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
several  patriardis  are  cast) ;  and  shews  that  the  compiler  returns  here  to  the 

1  Bus.  Praef.  Ev,  (ed.  Hdniohen)  i.  10,  §§  6—11 :  the  Greek  text  of  Philo  is 
alto  to  be  foona  in  Mmler*!  Fragm.  Hitt.  Graee.  nz.  566  f.  There  is  a  translation  in 
Lenormant'i  Originsi  d$  Vhittoin^,  z.  686  ff. :  of.  also  Baudissin,  Studien  tw  Sem, 
JUL'g$$eh,  (1876),  l  14  f.  It  is  mudi  to  be  regretted  that  the  various  names  have 
not  been  preierved  in  their  original  Phoenldan. 

*  The  arts  of  engraving,  cutting  metals  and  stones,  building,  writing,  and  many 
others,  are  known  now,  by  the  actual  vroduett  remaining  to  the  present  day,  to  have 
been  practised,  and  to  have  reached  even  a  high  degree  of  porfeotion,  both  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  at  a  date  long  before  that  assigned  in  Genesis  to  the  Flood 
(of.  pp.  xxxii— xzxivU 

"  Bee  on  vi.  4  and  xi.  1—9. 
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same  source^  (P)  from  which  he  drew  L  1— iL  4%  only  «.  29  being  taken  hj 
him  from  J.  Except  in  w.  22,  24,  29,  the  chapter  conusts  of  a  bare  list 
of  names  and  numbers,  the  items  stated  regularly  in  each  case  being  the 
age  of  the  patriarch  at  the  birth  of  his  firstborn  and  at  his  death,  and  the 
fact  that  he  '  begat  sons  and  daughters.'  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  by  means 
of  these  particulars  to  give  a  picture  of  the  increasing  iH>pulation  of  the  earth, 
as  also  of  the  duration  of  the  first  period  of  the  history,  as  conceived  by  him, 
and  of  the  longevity  which  wsjb  a  current  element  in  the  Hebrew  conception 
of  primitive  times. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  longevity,  such  as  is  here  described,  is  physio- 
logically incompatible  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body ;  and  could  only 
have  been  attained  under  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  at  present 
existing,  such  as  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  to  have  existed.  The  names 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  those  of  real  persons ;  they  serve  merely,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  statements  connected  with  them,  to  bring  before  the 
reader  a  general  picture  of  primitive  times  as  conceived  by  the  narrator.  The 
attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  save  the  names  as  ^ose  of  real  persons 
by  supposing  links  omitted ;  but  this  supposition,  though  it  may  be  legitimately 
nuuie  elsewhere  (ag.  in  Mt  i.)>  is  excluded  here  by  the  terms  used,  which  are 
not  limited  to  the  simple  words  *  begat,'  or  *  the  son  of/  but  include  the  age  of 
the  father  at  the  birth  of  his  firstborn,  and  the  number  of  years  which  he  lived. 
It  is  'more  candid  and  natural  to  admit  that  Israelite  tradition,  like  the 
traditions  of  other  races,  in  dealing  with  personages  living  in  prehistoric  times, 
assigned  to  them  abnormally  protracted  lives  ^  Hebrew  literature  does  not,  in 
this  respoct,  differ  from  other  literatures.  It  preserves  the  prehistoric 
traditions.  The  study  of  science  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  figures  being 
literally  correct  The  comparative  study  of  literature  leads  us  to  expect;' 
exaggerated  statements  in  any  work  incorporating  the  primitive  traditions  of. 
a  people'  (Ryle,  p.  87). 

V.    1  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  AdanL    In  the  P 
day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  Qod  made  he  him ; 
2  male  and  female  created  he  them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called 
their  name  ^Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.    3  And 

1  Or,  Ifofi 

V.  1\  of  the  aenerations  qf  Adam.  As  £skr,  viz.,  as  Noah,  who 
begins  a  new  epoch  (of.  vi.  9). 

l^  2.  A  recapitulation  of  the  substance  of  L  27,  28,  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  reader  that  the  multiplication  of  mankind, 
and  propagation  in  them  of  Ood's  image  (v,  8  ff.),  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  purpose,  as  there  declared. 

2.  and  blessed  them  (i.  27),  bidding  them  at  the  same  time  increase 
and  multiply. 

coiled  their  name  man.  Not  mentioned  in  cL  i.  On  the  sense  of 
the  expression  see  on  i.  5. 

1  CL  the  referencei  in  Jos.  AtU,  i.  8.  9;  and  Hes.  Op,  §i  Ditt^  129 1 
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Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  P 
own  likeness,  after  his  image;  and  called  his  name  Seth :  4  and 
the  days  of  Adam  after  he  begat  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years: 
and  he  begat  sons  and  daughters.    6  And  all  the  days  that 
Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years :  and  he  died. 

6  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  and  begat 
Enosh :  7  and  Seth  lived  afi^r  he  begat  Enosh  eight  hundred 
and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  8  and  all  the 
days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve  years :  and  he  died. 

0  And  Enosh  lived  ninety  years^  and  bc^t  Kenan :  10  and 
Enosh  lived  afl»r  he  begat  Kenan  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  11  and  all  the  days  of 
Enosh  were  nine  hundred  and  five  years :  and  he  died. 

12  And  Kenan  lived  seventy  years^  and  begat  Mahalalel: 
13  and  Kenan  lived  afl»r  he  begat  Mahalalel  eight  hundred 
and  forty  years^  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  14  and  all  the 
days  of  Kenan  were  nine  hundred  and  ten  years :  and  he  died. 

15  And  Mahalalel  lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat 
Jared:  16  and  Mahalalel  lived  afl»r  he  begat  Jared  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  years^  and  begat  sons  and  daughters:  17  and 
all  the  days  of  Mahalalel  were  eight  hundred  ninety  and  five 
years :  and  he  died. 

18  And  Jared  lived  an  hundred  sixty  and  two  years,  and 
begat  Enoch :  19  and  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch  eight 
hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  20  and  all  the 

3.  Seth  being  in  Adam's  image,  he  is  also  (e.  1)  in  God's  image. 
It  follows  that  the  image  of  God  is  transmitted  to  Adam's  descendants. 
On  Seth  and  Enosh,  comp.  (in  J)  iv.  25  f. 

9.  ^gfidn.  The  name  (Heo.  PT)  is  etymologically  a  derivative  of 
(Jain  (Heb.  PP),  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mere  variation  of  it 
(c£  p.  80).  It  occurs  in  tne  Sabaean  inscriptions  of  S.  Arabia  (cf.  on 
X.  28}  as  the  name  of  a  deity  {018.  iv.  No.  8). 

12.    MahUatilt  as  a  Heb.  word,  means /^ratiM  (Pr.  zxvii.  21)  qfCfod. 

15.    Jared  ( T^ed),  as  a  Heb.  word,  wonld  mean  a  descending^ 

18.    Enoch.    Heb.  fl&nokA,  as  iv.  17. 

^  Bat  not  (m  has  been  saggeeted)  a  *deeoendant '  (which  would  be  in  Heb.  an 
nnidiomatic  applioation  of  the  idea).  The  '  Book  of  Jnbileea/ — a  midraahio  para- 
phrase of  Genesis,  in  which  the  history  is  arranged  in  periods  of  60  years,  dating 
(Charles)  from  e.  130  B.a,— explains  the  name  (iv.  16;  p.  88,  ed.  Oharles,  1902), 
*  because  in  his  days  the  angels  de$eended  on  the  earth'  (Gen.  tL  2) :  see  also  Enoch 
▼i.  6,  with  Chartes'  note;  and  cf.  PEFQ8. 1908,  p.  288  f. 
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days  of  Jared  were  nine  hundred  sixty  and  two  years :  and  he  P 
died 

31  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat  Methu- 
selah :  22  and  Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah 
three  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  23  and  all 
the  days  of  Enoch  were  three  hundred  sixty  and  five  years : 
24  and  Enoch  walked  with  God:  and  he  was  not;  for  God 
took  him. 

25  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and  seven 
yearsy  and  begat  Lamech :  26  and  Methuselah  lived  after  he 
begat  Lamech  seven  hundred  eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters :  27  and  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were 
nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he  died. 

528  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and  two  years,  and 
begat  a  son :    29  and  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  This  J 
same  shall  ^comfort  us  for  our  work  and  for  the  toil  of  our 
hands,  'because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed. 

*  Heb.  nahem,  to  comfort.  '  Or,  which  eomethfrom  tk$  grmmd 

21.  MethusMla^  I.e.,  as  it  seems,  '  man  of  Sh^lah,' — ^the  name^ 
or  tiie  coirupted  name,  of  a  deity  (p.  81).    Cf.  Methush&'el,  iv.  18. 

22.  walked  with  God^  i.e.  in  compamonship  with  Him  {cL  1  S.  xxv. 
15,  where  the  Heb.  for  'were  conversant'  is  walked)^  implying,  as  its 
natural  condition,  that  his  manner  of  life  was  such  as  Gkxl  approved : 
hence  lxx.  cvt/pcVri/crc  rf  $€^  (whence  Heb.  id.  5).  The  same  egres- 
sion is  used  of  Noah,  vi.  9  :  cf.  (with  a  qualifying  adjunct)  Mic.  vl  8 ; 

MaL  ii.  6  (each  time  "]^n). 

23.  On  the  numbsr  365,  see  p.  78. 

24.  hs  was  not.  The  expression  is  used  of  sudden,  or  inexplicable, 
disappearance  ^Is.  xvii.  14 ;  rs.  ciii.  16;  1  K.  xx.  40;  cL  xlii.  18,  36^. 

took  Aim,  viz.  on  account  of  his  piety,  lxx.  fi€T€$rjK€,  whence  Heb. 
XL  5.  Gfl  Wisd.  iv.  10 — 14.  In  Baoylonian  m3rthologv,  Xisuthros,  ^e 
hero  of  the  Flood,  was  for  l^e  same  reason  transport^  without  dying, 
beyond  the  waters  of  death  (p.  103).    See  further,  on  Enoch,  p.  78 1 

28 — 81.  Lantech.  To  judge  from  v.  29,  a  character  very  different 
from^  the  Lamech  of  iv.  19,  23  t!  Verse  29  is  another  exceorpt,  like  the 
one  in  iv.  25,  26,  from  the  line  of  Seth,  as  given  by  J;  notice  the  name 
J&hovahf  and  the  allusions  to  iii.  17  end, 

29.  Noai.  I.e.  rest:  the  explanation  from  na/^em,  to  'comfort^' 
depends,  like  that  of  Cain  from  kdndh  in  iv.  1,  on  an  assonance,  not  an 
etymology. 

shaUeom/ort  us  from  otw  work  and  from  the  toil  qf  our  hands, 
(which  Cometh)  from  the  ground  &c.    Noah  is  regarded  as  mitigating 
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30  And  Lamech  lived  after  he  b^at  Noah  five  hundred  ninety  P 
and  five  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  31  and  all  the 
days  of  Lamech  were  seven  hundred  seventy  and  seven  years : 
and  he  died. 

32  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old :  and  Noah  begat 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

in  some  way  the  corse  of  ui.  17, — yiz,  (as  generally  understood)  bv 
becoming,  in  virtue  of  his  piety,  tiie  founder  of  a  new  epoch,  in  whim 
the  earm  is  not  again  to  be  cursed  on  man's  account  (viiL  21).  The 
persons,  however,  in  whose  name  ('  us ')  Lamech  speaks,  all  either  died 
before  the  Flood,  or  perished  in  it :  hence  Budde,  Stade,  Gunkel,  a/., 
suppose  that  the  verse  is  taken  from  that  stratum  of  J  which  (p.  74) 
took  no  cognizance  of  the  Flood,  and  consider  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  refreshment  after  toil  afforded  by  wine  (Ps.  civ.  15 ;  Fr.  zzzi.  6  £), 
the  art  of  making  which  is  in  ix.  20 — ^27  referred  to  Noah  as  its 
inventor. 

On  Enoch,  A  probable  explanation  of  the  ideas  aasociated  by  the  Hebrews 
with  Enoch  has  been  found  bj  Ziinmem.  Enoch  was  the  seventh  from  Adam; 
and  the  soTenth  of  the  antediluTian  Babylonian  kings,  according  to  Berossus 
(see  p.  80),  was  EdOranchus  or  EaedOrachns,  who  can  hardly  be  different  from 
Enmeduranki,  a  legendaiy  king  of  Sippar,  the  city  sacred  to  the  son-god 
Shamash.  According  to  a  recently  pnblidied  ritoal  tablet,  the  god  called 
Enmeduranki  to  intercourse  with  himself,  gave  him  the  *  table  of  the  gods,' 
taught  him  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  instructed  him  in  various  arts 
of  divination :  the  knowledge  thus  derived  he  passed  on  to  his  son,  and  he 
thus  became  the  mythical  ancestor  of  a  hereditary  gufld  of  Babylonian  diviners, 
Enoch  may  thus  be  reasonably  regarded  as  a  Hebraiaed  Enmeduranki,  the 
converse  with  his  god  being  divested  of  all  superstitious  adjuncts,  and 
interpreted  in  a  purely  ethical  sensa  His  life  of  866  yean, — which  is  much 
shorter  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  patriarchs  in  the  same  list^— ^  the  sole 
survival  of  his  original  character :  Enmeduranki  being  in  the  service  of  the 
sun-god,  the  years  of  Enoch's  life  are  the  same  in  number  as  the  days  of  the 
solar  year^ 

On  account  partly,  it  is  probable^  of  the  expression  'walked  with  God' 
(understood  in  the  sense  of  actual  converse),  but  partly  also  (especially  if  he  is 
rightly  identified  with  Enmeduranki)  on  the  ground  of  independent  tradition 
about  him,  handed  down  orally  among  the  Hebrews,  though  not  induded  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  Enoch  was  supposed  in  later  ages  to  have  been  made  the 
recipient  of  superhuman  knowledge,  and  in  the  course  of  his  intercourse  with 
God  to  have  received  revelations  as  to  the  nature  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
future  destinies  of  men  and  angela  And  so  in  the  apocryphal  'Book  of  Enodi ' — 
which  is  of  composite  authorship,  but  dates  mostly  from  the  2nd  and  1st 

'  Ziuimern,  The  Bab.  and  Heb.  OenetU^  p.  48  ff.;  KAT^  638—5  (with  a  trans- 
laiion  of  the  ritual  tablet  referred  to),  640 1 
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oeiituriei^B.a — Enodi  is  represented  as  reoouniiiig  the  Tisionsof  jadgementon 
men  tnd  tDgels  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  had,  as  describing  how  he  has 
been  shewn  by  an  angel  the  different  places  set  apart  for  the  righteous  and 
wicked  after  death,  and  has  seen  the  Almighty  seated  on  His  throne^  and 
the  Messiah  judging  the  world,  as  unfolding  (in  Tory  obscure  language)  the 
'secrets  of  the  heavens'  (Le.  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  principle 
of  the  calendar,  the  causes  of  lightnings,  wind,  dew,  &c\  and  as  foretelling,  in 
a  veiled,  allegorical  form,  the  history  of  Israel  to  the  2nd  century  &a  It  is 
in  accordance  with  this  view  of  Enoch  that  he  is  called  in  Ecclus.  xliv,  16 
(Heb.  text)  an 'example  of  ibnoK^MSTtf  (run  nix)  to  all  generations.'  The  Book 
of  Enoch  ^  9,  V.  4,  xxviL  S :  c£  Ix.  8)  is  quoted  in  Jude  li,  16\ 

On  th§  JIffurm  in  eh,  9,  (I)  These  figures  are  certainly  all  artificial ; 
though  upon  what  principle  th^  were  computed  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  uxx.,  the  figures  differ  in  many  cases  from  those  given 
in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  in  three  cases  making  the  father's  age  at  the 
birth  of  his  firstborn  less  than  it  is  in  the  Heb.  text,  while  the  lxx.  in  several 
cases  makes  it  as  much  as  100  years  higher,  the  general  result  of  these 
differences  being  that  the  total  in  the  Samaritan  is  349  years  less  than  in  the 
Heb.,  while  in  the  lxx.  it  is  606  years  more.  The  following  table  will  make  the 
detaJis  dear,  the  first  colunm  in  each  case  giving  the  age  of  each  patriarch  at 
the  birth  of  the  next,  and  the  second  column  giving  his  age  at  death : — 


HebL 

Sam. 

LXX. 

1.    Adam 

180 

9S0 

130 

930 

230 

930 

2.    Seth 

105 

912 

105 

912 

205 

912 

8.    Enoeh 

90 

905 

90 

905 

190 

905 

4.    Oainan 

70 

910 

70 

910 

170 

910 

5.    HahaUJel 

65 

895 

65 

895 

165 

895 

6.    Jared(Tered) 

163 

962 

62 

847 

162 

9G2 

7.    Enoch 

65 

865 

65 

865 

165 

865 

187 

969 

67 

720 

187« 

969 

9.    TrfMneeh 

182 

777 

53 

653 

188 

753 

10.    Noah 

500 

[950] 

500 

[950] 

500 

[950] 

(Age  at  Flood) 

100 

100 

100 

Total  from  the  Oreatlon) 
of  man  to  the  Flood    J 

1656 

1807 

2262 

Thus,  while  in  the  Heb.  text  the  date  of  the  Flood  is  a.ii.  1656,  in  the 
Samaritan  it  is  A.M.  1307,  and  in  the  lxx.  am.  2262.  Methushehit^  in  both 
the  Heb.  and  the  Samaritan  text^  dies  in  the  year  of  the  Flood :  in  the  lxx. 
text  he  dies  six  years  before  it  The  figures  have  evidently,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  been  arbitrarily  altered.  The  more  original  figures  are  generally 
held  to  be  preserved  in  the  Heb.  text ;  but  Bertheau,  Budde,  Dillmann,  and 


1  Cf.  Jub.  iv.  17;  and  see  foriher  Ehooh  and  Apocaltptzo  Litibatubb  in  DB, 
and  EneB.f  and  Dr  Gharles'  tranilation  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Oxford,  1898). 
*  Or,  aooording  to  many  mbs.,  167. 
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Holziiiger  adduce  reuooM  for  holding  that  th^  have  been  preferred  in  the 
BamaritaiL  The  question  is  not  of  tofkient  importance  to  call  for  fiirther 
discossion  here. 

(2)  In  the  first  ten  generations,  down  to  the  Flood,  the  Book  of  Ctonesia 
(Heb.  text)  reckoL^  1656  years,  while  the  Babylonians  (see  below)  reckoned 
4d2/)00  years.  Now,  as  the  French  Assyriologist,  Oppert^  has  ingenioosly 
shewn,  432,000  yearsa86,400  'sossee,'  while  1656  years«86,400  weeki  (1656* 
72x23;  and  23  years  being  8395~€biys+5  intercalary  days^SiOO  days»1200 
weeks) ;  and  hence  Oppert  inferred  that  the  two  periods  rested  upon  a  common 
basis,  the  Hebrews  reducing  the  longer  period  of  the  BabylonianSi  by  taking 
as  their  unit  the  week  instead  of  the  'soss'  of  5  years  \ 

On  (he  namst  in  chaps,  iv.  and  e.,  and  their  poisible  Babylonian  origin, 

(1)    The  genealogies  of  J  in  iv.  1—24,  and  of  P  in  ch.  t.,  contain  many  names 

which,  even  when  they  arc  not  identical,  resemble  one  another  remarkably ; 

and  it  has  in  consequence  been  often  supposed  that  the  two  lists  are  really  two 

diTorgent  Torsions  of  the  same  original  prehistoric  tradition.    The  resemblances 

between  the  two  Usts  will  be  seen  most  plainly  if  they  are  exhibited  in  tabular 

form:— 

J  P 


ildam         Adum 

1. 

Adam. 

SeUi 

2. 

Seth. 

Enosh 

8. 

Enosh. 

9ain 

4. 

l^ftnan. 

Enoch 

5. 

BiahXlal'sL 

•Irad 

-::r:     «• 

Tered. 

Mehuya'el--^ 

-^7. 

Enoch. 

Methuabael 

8. 

Methushelaly. 

Lamech 

9. 

Lamech. 

1 

10. 

Noah. 

Jabal    Jubal    TabalKain 

8hem    Ham    Tepheth 

It  has  even  been  supposed  that  Seth  and  Enosh,  who  now  form  in  J  (iv.  25 1) 
the  head  of  tlie  second  line  of  Adam's  descendants,  stood  originally  at  Uie  head 
of  the  first  line  in  J  (between  Adam  and  ^ain) :  if  this  conjecture  is  correct, 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  lists  would  be  stiU  greater  than  it  is  now. 
However,  as  we  now  possess  them,  the  two  lists  have  a  difierent  character 
impressed  upon  them. 

(2)  In  P's  list  there  are  ten  patriarchs  before  the  Flood ;  and  according  to 
Berossus,  the  Babylonians  told  similarly  of  ten  kings  who  reigned  before  the 
Flood,  and  who  reigned  moreover  for  the  portentous  period  of  120  '  sars,'  or 
482,000  years.  These  are  their  names,  with  the  number  of  years  that  each 
reigned,  according  to  Berossus': — 

1.  AlOras  (10  *  Bars') 36,000       6.    Da5nus  or  Da58  (10)    86,000 

2.  Alaparus  (8)* 10,800        7.    Ed6ranchu8orEyed5raohu8 

8.    AmSlon,  AlmMon,  or  Amil-  (18)  64,800 

lams  (18)  46,800  8.    Amempsinus  (10) 86,000 

4.  Amm9n6n(12)  43,200  9.  Otiartes  or  Ardates  (8)    ...  28,800 

5.  Megalaros,  AmegalaruB  (18)  64,800  10.    Xisuthros  (18)  64,800 

>  Gf.  Murti,  EncB,  i.  777.  See  also  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,  z.  185,  or  Oppert's 
art.  OHiioifOLOOT  in  the  Jewish  Enofclopaediaf  ly.  (1908),  661 

•  MiUler,  Fragm,  Hist.  Graee.  n.  499  f. ;  Masp.  i.  546,  564  f. ;  KAT.*  531  f. 

•  Perhaps,  vtiih  A  for  A,  the  Adapa  of  p.  58,  n.  1  {KAT*  581,  588). 
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Extraordinary  knowledge  was  tapposed  to  have  been  possessed  in  these 
antediluTian  times.  According  to  Berossos,  there  emei:g;ed  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (the  Persian  Gulf),  under  (probably)  Alorus,  a  strange  being,  called  Cannes 
(not  improbably  the  god  Ea),  who  taught  men  all  kinds  of  sciences  and  arts 
(writing,  city  and  temple  building,  legislation,  &c.),  and  introduced  ci?ilising 
influences :  under  the  fourth  {pL  the  third),  sixth,  and  seventh  kings,  also, 
other  beings  appeared,  who  explained  more  fully  the  teachings  of  Oannes 
(MiUler,  pp.  496  f;  499  £ ;  KAT}  535—7).  And  in  Assyrian  texts  there  aro 
allusions  to  the  'wise  men  who  lived  before  the  Flood'  {KAT}  537  t). 

It  is  considered,  now,  by  Hommel  and  Sayce  that  the  names  of  the  Heb. 
patriarchs  are,  at  least  in  some  cases,  translations  or  equivalents  of  the 
corresponding  Babylonian  names  ^    Thus — 

8.    Amelon* Babylonian  amtlu^ ' man,'  and  3.  Enosh^' man'  (on  iv.  2$)l 

4.  AmmSnons  Babylonian  ummAnu^  'artifex,'  and  4.  ^6nan  (Jglain)* 
'smith.' 

5.  Amegalarus,  Hommel  suggests,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Amilalanu^ 
Le.  AmU-Aruru  *  man  of  Arum,'  and  5.  Mahalal'Sl  may  have  been  originally 
^mi^^i^,  Hebraized  afterwards  into  Mahalal'el, 'praise  of  EL' 

7.  Enoch  (^&oOkh)  appears  upon  independent  grounds  (see  p.  78)  to 
correspond  to  7.  Evedorachus. 

8.  Amempsinus  is  (Hommel)  a  corruption  of  AmU$inu»y  La.  AmU-^in, 
'the  man  of  Sin  (the  moon-god),'  and  a  Methushela|^  may  be  (Sayoe)a 
variation  of  MtUu-^ha-Irkhu^ '  man  of  the  moon-god,'  or,  if  the  more  original 
form  of  the  name  is  Methusha'el,  'the  man  of  God,'  this  may  have  taken  the 
place  of  'the  man  of  the  moon-god.' 

10.  Xisuthros  (the  patriarch  under  whom,  according  to  Beroasufly  the 
Deluge  happened)  is  the  Babylonian  JStoiii-airaf  otherwise  called  U^ 
napiihtim\  who,  however  the  difference  of  name  is  to  be  accounted  fbr, 
unquestionably  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  Noah  (see  p.  103  fL) :  the  name  of  his 
father,  Otiartes,  can  be  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  Opartei  (TI  for  H)^  Le. 
Ul>ara4tUu,  the  father  of  Ut-napishtim,  in  the  Babylonian  nsmtive  of  the 
Flood  (p.  104). 

Zimmem  {KA  7*.'  539—43)  rejects  the  suggestions  under  5»  and  does  not 
mention  those  of  Sayce  under  8,  though  he  points  out  that  in  both  lists  the 
eighth  name  is  simihurly  formed,  being  a  compound  of  'man'  with  what  is  to 
all  appearance  the  name  of  a  deity.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  differences 
which  still  remain  unexplained  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  names,  there  aro 
sufficient  resemblances  between  the  two  lists  to  make  it  possible  to  hold,  with 
Zimmem,  that  they  are  at  bottom  diveigent  versions  of  the  same  original 
tradition. 

See  further,  on  Oen.  iv.,  v.,  the  learned  and  interesting  discosslon  by 
Lenormant,  Lei  Originet  de  Fhiitaire^,  l  140—290. 

1  Bee  Hommel,  P8BA.  1893,  p.  248  ff. ;  Sayce,  Expoi,  Time$,  Hiy,  1899,  p.  858. 

*  So,  states  Zimmern  {KAT.*  545),  it  is  now  olear  that  this  name  must  be  read. 

The  ideographically  written  first  syllable  was  read  formerly  Shamaih-,  SHU,  or  Pik*. 
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Chapter  YL 
The  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men. 

■.  As  meo  began  to  multiply,  a  race  of  giants  aroae^  through  nnnataral  onions 
/between  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  the  nnlimited  devdopment 
-  of  which  had  to  be  diecked  hj  Divine  inteirention.  The  narrative  is  a  strange 
j  one.  It  is  introduced  abruptly,  and  it  ends  abruptly. '  Oertamly,  it  is  often 
supposed  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
corruption  of  mankind  described  in  90.  5—8:  but  this  is  not  stated  in  the  text; 
and  what  the  narrative,  understood  in  its  natural  sense^  seems  rather  intended 
to  explain  is  how  it  happened  that  mankind  at  laige  came  to  be  tyrannized 
over  by  a  race  of  giants.  Hence  Dillmann  and  other  recent  commentators  are 
doubtless  right  in  supposing  that,  though  the  compiler  of  Genesis  may  have 
intended  w,  1—4  as  an  introduction  to  vo.  6 — 8,  m  1-Hl  were  written  originally 
without  any  referaioe  to  the  Flood;  and  that  the  feappcwranoe  of  the  Nephilim 
in  Nu.  xilL  33  is  anlndinticmifiiift  they  belong  to  the  same  stratum  of  tradition, 
to  which  iv.  17 — 84  also  belongs,  and  which  took  no  cognizance  of  a  Flood, 
destroying  absolutely  all  pre-existing  civilization. 

r  That  the  section  belongs  to  J  appears  from  its  general  style  and  phraseology. 
It  has  no  connexion  with  ch.  v.  (P^^or  the  expression  'began  to  multiply' 
iCtonot  be  understood  naturally  of  the  dose  of  a  period  as  long  and  as  prolific 
as  the  one  there  described.  Even  with  J,  however,  its  connexion  is  imperfect ; 
though  a  connexion  with  the  end  of  J's  (^dnite  line  (iv.  17—24),  or  even  of  J*8 
Sethite  line  (iv.  25,  26,  y.  29X— if>  as  the  remaining  fragments  seem  to  indicate, 
this  in  its  complete  form  did  not  shew  such  high  figures,  or  imply  such  a  wide 
diffusion  of  mankind,  as  the  parallel  in  P  (v.  1—28,  30—32)  d<NM,— is  not 
perhaps  impossible.  The  narrative  is  in  fiu^t  a  *  torso'  (Stadc,  GimkelX— the 
original  position  and  taXL  intention  of  which,— for  the  dose,  describing  the 
fiurther  history  of  the  giant  race  referred  to^  seems  misung,  not  less  than  a 
proper  connexion  at  the  beginning,— cannot  now  be  recovered. 

The  expression '  sons  of  God '  (or '  of  the  gods  y  denotes  elsewhere  (Job  L  6, 
iL  1,  xxxviiL  7 :  c£  Dan.  iii.  25  [RV. :  comp.  v.  28] ;  Ps.xxix.  1,  Ixxxix.  6,  RVm.) 
semi-divine,  supra-niundane  beings  (c£  on  ill  5, 22),  such  as,  when  regarded,  as 
is  more  usually  the  case,  as  agents  executing  a  Divine  commission,  are  called 
fnaPdkhlm  or  Syytkoi  (le.  'messengers 7.  And  this,  which  is  also  the  oldest 
interpretation  of  Gen.  vL  S  (lzx.  ol  SyywKoi  rov  $tov ;  Enoch  vi  2  £ ;  Jub.  v.  1 
(c£  iv.  15);  Jude  0,  2  P.  iL  4  [based  on  Enoch  x.  5,  6^  12, 13]),  is  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  expresrion  can  be  legitimately  understood  here.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, when  understood  literally,  as  a  piece  of  actual  history,  this  explanation  of 
the  passage  was  fdt  in  many  quarters  to  occasion  difficulty;  and  other  inter- 
pretations became  prevalent  (1 )  The  Taigums,  followed  by  many  other  Jewish 
authorities,  understood  '^dAiin,— on  the  basis  of  a  sense  which  the  word  is 

1  •Bens  of  God'  pointing  flg.  to  their  derived,  yet  spiritual  nature;  'sons  of 
gods'  meaning  (ot  *sons  of  the  prophets 'ss members  of  the  guild  of  prophets) 
members  of  the  oIabs  of  divine  beings,  to  which  (of.  on  liL  5)  Jehovah  Himself  also 
belongs  (so  Davidson  on  Job  i.  6 ;  Sohults,  OT,  Theol,  n.  216  [*  sons  of  God '  here 
is  a  mistranslation  for  *  sons  of  gods  *] ;  of.  Cheyne  on  Ps.  xrix.  1). 
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apparently  capable  of  bearing  in  Ex.  zxi.  6,  zxii  8,  9,  1  8.  ii.  25,  Pa.  IxzziL  1^ 
lit.  judget^—M  signifying,  generally,  nobUi  or  potentatu^-^o  that  'sons  of  the 
'&dh%m*  wonld  denote  youths  of  the  upper  classes,  while ' daughters  of  men' 
were  taken  to  mean  maidens  of  lower  rank ;  (2)  many  Christian  expositors,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  understood  by  'sons  of  God '  godly  men  of  - 
the  line  of  Seth,  and  by  '  daughters  of  men,'  worldly  women  of  the  line  of  Gain* 
But  for  neither  of  these  views  is  there  any  support  in  the  text:  not  only  do 
they  rest  upon  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  words  used,  but  it  is  incredible 
that  'men'  in  ei  2  can  be  intended  in  a  narrower  sense  than  in  «.  1 ;  nor  is  it 
apparent  why  the  intermarriage  of  two  raoes,  each  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  should  have  resulted  in  a  race  diaracterised  either  by  gigantic  stature 
or  (supposhig  tv.  6—S  to  be  rightly  connected  with  w.  1—4)  by  abnormal 
wickedness.  Understood  in  accordance  with  the  only  legitimate  canons  of 
interpretation,  the  passage  can  mean  only  that  semi-divine  or  angelic  beings 
contracted  unions  with  the  daughters  of  men ;  and  we  must  see  in  it  an  ancient 
Hebrew  legend,— or  (to  use  Delitssch's  expression)  a  piece  of  'unassimilated 
mythology,'— the  intention  of  which  was  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  supposed 
race  of  prehistoric  giants,  of  whom,  no  doubt  (for  they  were  'men  of  name*), 
Hebrew  folk-lore  told  much  more  than  the  compiler  of  Genesis  has  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  (ct  Byle,  op.  eit  ppi  94, 96).  As  a  rule,  the  Hebrew 
narrators  stripped  off  the  mythological  colouring  of  the  pieces  of  folk-lore  which 
they  record ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  still  discemibla  Many  races,  it 
may  be  recalled,  imagined  giants  as  living  in  the  prehistoric  past :  the  Greek&^ 
had  their  Titans ;  the  Phoenicians  knew  of  a  generation  of  men  '  surpassing  in 
sise  and  stature'  (Eus.  Praep,  Ev.  l  10.  6) ;  the  Arabs  told  of  the '  Adites '  and 
*Thamudites,'  to  whom  they  attributed  both  the  erection  of  great  buildings,  and 
also  deeds  of  savagery  and  bloodshed ;  and  the  Israelitish  traditions  of  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  spoke  of  the  men  of  giant  stature,  who  were  dwelling  at  the 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  country  (Dt  ii  10, 11, 21,  iil  11 ;  Jos.  xv.  14,  al). 

VI.  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  j 
on  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto  them, 
2  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
£air ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  3  And 
the  Lord  said,  My  spirit  shall  not  ^strive  witli  man  for  ever, 
'for  that  he  also  19  flesh :  'yet  shall  his  days  be  an  hundred  and 

^  Or,  rule  in    Or,  aoeording  to  many  ancient  versions,  abide  in 
*  Or,  in  their  going  attray  they  areJUth  *  Or,  iher^cfe 

VI.  2.  qf  all  that  &c  WhomBoever  tkev  chase.  The  expression 
seems  to  imply  that  they  dealt  with  them  exactly  as  the^  pleased.  ^ 

3.  A  very  difficult  and  uncertain  verse.  Only  three  mterpretations 
need,  however,  be  considered  here.  (1)  KV.  The  meaning  of  this  is : 
'  My  spirit  (r^^arded  as  an  ethical  principle)  shall  not  strive  with  man 
for  ever,  inasmuch  as  he  also  is  flesh  (i.e.  carnal,  sensual) :  yet  his  days 
(i.e.  his  still  remaining  davS|  the  days  of  respite  before  tne  judgement 
comes)  shall  be  120  years.     The  objections  to  this  view  are— the  rend. 

6—2 
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twenty  years.    4  The  ^Nephilim  were  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  J 
and  iJso  after  thaty  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them :  the  same 
were  the  mighty  men  whidi  were  of  old,  the  men  of  renown. 

^  Or,  giamU    See  Koin.  ziiL  88. 

inatmuck  as  (or  /or  that)  implies  a  late  Heb.  idiom  (BccL  iL  16),  very 
improbable  here;  'flesh  in  the  OT.  denotes  what  is  /rail^  but  not 
what  is  sensual;  the  sense  given  to  'his  days'  is  not  a  natural  one. 
(2)  BVm.  (im^lyin^  a  slight  coange  of  the  t^):  'My  epint  (rM;arded 
as  a  vital  principle:  <£  on  i  2)  shall  not  for  ever  abide  [or,  be 
established]  m  man ;  by  reason  ot  their  aaing  cutraiy^  he  is  flesh  (Le. 
weak,  frail:  cf.  Is.  xxiL  8;  Ps.  IxzviiL  89);  and  (Le.  amd so;  in  BVm. 


paraphrased  by  there/ore)  his  davs  (Le.  the  days  of  his  life — ^tlie  natoral 
sense  of  the  expression)  shall  be  120  years  :  the  operation  of  God's 
life^ving  spirit  in  man  is  crippled  by  sin ;  and  in  ratore  the  normal 
limit  of  ^is  life  shall  not  exceed  120  years.  This  inteipretation, 
whether  right  absolutely  or  noiL  is  certainly  open  to  fewer  objections 
thioi  (1).  (8)  Ewald,  WellL,  Hok.,  Gonkel :  'Mt  spirit  (tJie  divine 
snuit  common  to  Jehovah  with  the  'sons  of  God  )  snail  not  for  ever 
aoide  in  man,  because  he  is  also  fleah  (and  on  tliis  (pround  alone,  there- 
fore, not  intended  to  live  for  ever),  and  his  days  (lo.  his  life)  shall  be 
120  years ' ;  the  passage,  a^^reeablv  with  its  m]^thoI(M;ical  context,  being 
sufyposed  to  express  the  idea  that  the  umon  of  the  (8emi-)divine 
'q)irit'  with  man  (v.  8)  would  result^  contrary  to  Jehovah[s  intention, 
in  man's  immortality :  a  limit  is  accordingly  imposed  by  Him  upon  the 
duration  of  human  fife.  It  is  wisest  to  acmowledge  the  simple  truth, 
which  is  that  both  textually  and  ex^etically  the  verse  is  very 
onceitain,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  &el  any  confidence  as  to  its 
meaning. 

4.  The  NephtRm.  Mentioned  also  in  Nu.  xiiL  88  as  a  giant  race 
inhabiting  part  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  in  whose  eyes  the 
spies  were  '  as  grasshoppers.'  The  etymolo^gr,  and  true  meaning,  of  the 
word  are  unknown;  there  have  been  manv  co^ectures  resp^^ing  it 
{see  DL),  but  none  possessing  any  real  probability.  The  Nephilim,  it 
IS  said,  were  in  the  earth  both  at  the  time  here  spoken  of  and  also 
qfterwa/rds^  Le.,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  Nu.  xiiL  88 — i( 
indeed,  the  words— which  interrupt  the  connexion  (for  the  foUowiug 
when  clearly  refers  to  in  those  oiom)— were  not  originally  (Budde, 
Wellh.,  Hoik,  Gunkel)  a  marginal  gloss  added  by  one  who  recollected 
that  the  NephiHm  were  mentioned  uso  in  this  passage  of  Numbers. 

they  were  &c  This  clause  characterizes  tne  Nephilim :  they  were 
the  ancient  men  of  prowess,  renowned  in  Hebrew  folk-lore.  Doubtless, 
deeds  of  insolence  and  daring  were  told  of  them ;  we  cannot^  unhappily, 
particularize  more  precisely.  For  later  allusions  to,  or  developments  o^ 
what  is  narrated  in  w>.  1 — 4,  see  Wisd.  xiv.  6 ;  Eodus.  xvL  7 ;  Baruch 
iii.  26 — 28 ;  8  Mace  ii.  4 ;  Enoch  vL— xvL  ;  2  Pet.  iL  4 ;  Jude  6,  7. 
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VL  6— IX.  17. 
The  history  of  (he  Flood. 

The  narraiiTe  here  becomes  more  droamstantial  than  it  hM  been  in 
diaps.  iT.  and  t.;  for  the  Flood  it  the  first  OTont  of  cmdal  importance  since 
the  Creation  and  the  beginnings  of  man  npon  earth  (diaps.  i.— iiLX  of  whidi 
Hebrew  tradition  told.  The  Flood  marks  the  end  of  a  past  age^  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one :  it  is  thns  an  oTent  in  which  the  pniposes  of  God  may 
be  expected  to  declare  themselTcs  with  peculiar  distinctness;  and  it  is  > 
accordinglj  treated  as  the  occasion  of  a  great  manifestation  both  of  Jndgnnent 
(ch.  tL)  and  of  meroj  (Till  15— iz.  17)i  The  Flood  is  a  Judgement  upon  a  ' 
degenerate  race :  Noah,  with  his  fiunOj,  is  delivered  from  it  on  aoooont  of  his 
righleoosness;  as  humanity  starts  npon  its  course  afresh,  new  promises  and 
new  blesrings  are  conferred  upon  it 

The  narratiTe  is  one  of  which  the  composite  structure,  as  has  been  often  ^ 
pointed  out^,  is  particularly  erident ;  for  the  compiler,  instead  of  (as  in  Gen.  i^ 
for  instance)  excerpting  the  entire  account  from  a  single  source,  has  interwoTen 
it  out  of  excerpts  taken  alternately  from  J  and  P,  preserring  in  the  process 
many  duplicates,  as  well  as  leaving  unaltered  many  striking  differences  of 
representation  and  phraseology.  The  parts  belonging  to  P  are  tL  9 — ^222, 
Til  6, 11,  la— le^  (to  commandsd  himi  17*  (to  f^nm  ths  €arih\  19—81,  84, 
YiiL  1, 2»  (to  ttopped),  8^  (from  and  ^fter)-^  12^  {to  qf  ths  sarih\  14—18, 
ix.  1 — 17 :  if  these  Tcrses  are  read  consecutiTely,  th^  will  be  seen  to  contain 
an  almost  complete  narratiTO  of  the  Flood,  followed  by  the  account  of  a  blessing 
and  covenant  concluded  with  Noah.  The  verses  whidi  remain  (except  a  few 
clauses  here  and  there,'especially  in  viL  7—8,  which  are  due^  probably,  to  the 
compiler)  form  part  of  the  parallel  narratiye  derived  ftt)m  J,  but  not  preserved 
so  completdj  as  that  of  P,  which  the  compfler  has  interwoven  with  it  In 
some  places  the  duplicate  character  of  the  narrative  is  plain :  thus  vi  8—18 
is,  in  substance,  identical  with  vL  5—8 ;  and  though  the  directions  for  the 
construction  of  the  ark  are  naturally  given  only  once,  the  sequel  (vi  17, 18, 20, 
22,  P)  is  similarly  repeated  in  vii  1 — 5  (other  instances  are  pointed  out  in  the 
notes).  The  most  diaracteristic  difference  between  the  two  accounts  is  that 
while  in  P  one  pair  of  all  animals  alike  is  taken  ioto  the  ark  (vi  18, 20,  vii  14, 
15X  in  J  a  distinction  is  drawn,  and  one  pair  of  undean  animals  but  MMit  pairs 
of  dean  animals  are  taken  in.  Another  difference  relates  to  the  duration  of 
the  Flood.  In  P  the  waters  'prevail'  for  150  days;  then  th^  gradually 
decrease;  the  entire  period  of  thefr  remaining  upon  the  earth  bdng  (vii  11, 
comp.  with  viii.  14)  one  year  and  11  days**  in  J  they  increase  for  40  days  and 
40  nights ;  then  after  three  times  seven  days  (viii.  8^  10^  12)  they  disappear, 

^  See,  for  instanoe,  as  long  ago  as  1868,  the  art.  Phitatsvob  l^  J.  J.  B.  Pttowne 
(the  late  Bishop  of  WoroesterT,  in  Smith's  DB,  i.  776. 

<  As  ri.  7  C  both...air'),  vu.  7^  (after  'in'),  ^  (after  'fowls'),  28  ('both...earlhO. 

*  Le.,  as  toe  Hebrews  reckoned  probably^  lunar  years.  854+lls865  dsys,  or 
one  solar  year.  The  izx.,  l^  the  reading  87  for  17  in  vii  11,  viii  4,  Intend  no 
doubt  to  express  one  solar  year  mors  diieotl|y. 

*  Seven  days  being  imi&ed  heie  1^  the  'ystoiher*of  viii  10:  see  on  viii  10. 
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the  entire  dnntion  of  the  Flood  in  J  being  thns  61  daya  It  is  a  minor 
difference  that  J  attrilmteB  the  Flood  to  rain  only  (riL  7, 12,  viiL  ^\  whereas 
P  speaks  also  of  the  subterranean  waters  boniting  forth  (tIL  11,  TiiL  V). 
Among  the  literary  diarscteristics  of  the  parts  belonging  to  P  may  be  noticed 
the  careful  specification  of  all  details  (soch  as  the  messorements  of  theaik,  the 
animals,  and  members  of  Noah's  Cfunilyy  to  be  taken  into  it^  tL  18,  SO^  tiL  13, 
14^  and  broofi^t  oat  again,  TiiL  16, 17, 18, 19X  the  dates  (tH  6, 11,  ?iiL  4|  5, 1^ 
14),  and  the  recorring  expressions,  Ocd  (not^  as  in  the  other  narratire^ 
Jshovah), aU JU$h {IZ  t\mw\ deitroy {il  13,17,ix.  11,15:  in  Jtc^ortM 
otfl, Ti  7,  Til  4, 23),  expire  (tL  17,TiL  2l\kifuH9M  in  L  11, 12, 21, 24, 26X^1 20, 
Til  14,  iwarm  (as  in  L  20,  21),  rii  21,  Tiil  17»  ix.  7.  In  J,  also^  oomp.  §kui  m 
(▼ii  16),  and  tmeUed{im.  21),  with  the  expressions  noted  on  p.  36 as diaraeter- 
isticofii4^fll  For  some  farther  questions  connected  with  the  present  narratiTe^ 
seep.99fll 


5  And  the  Lord  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  «r 
in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continnally.  6  And  it  repented  the  Lobd 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart  7  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  ^destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  &ce  of  the  ground ;  both  man,  and  beast^  and 
creeping  thing,  and  fowl  of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I 
have  made  them.  8  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord. 

9  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah.    Noah  was  a  righteous  P 

^  Heb.  blot  out. 

5 — 8.  J's  introduction  to  his  narrative  of  the  Flood.  Mankind 
was  utterly  corrupt :  Jehovah  saw  His  purposes  with  regard  to  it 
frustrated,  and  determined  accordingly  to  blot  it  out  from  tiie  &ce  of 
theeartL 

^  5.  every  imagincUum  &c.  The  corruption  had  seized  their  whole 
mind  and  purpose :  it  was  complete  ('only  evil,'  Le.  nothing  but  evU), 
and  continuous. 

6.  it  repented  Jehovah  &c  Because,  viz.,  Bis  gracious  purposes 
for  the  progress  and  happiness  of  humanity  seemed  ruined  by  human  sin. 

ana  he  V7a8  pained  to  Aia  heart.  A  strong  and  expressive 
anthropomorphism.  Cf.  the  same  verb  (in  the  transitive  coigug.)  in 
Is.  bdu.  10. 

7.  destroy.  Blot  out^  as  also  vii.  4,  23.  The  word,  as  remarked 
above,  is  characteristic  of  the  narrative  of  J. 

9—12.  Fs  introduction  to  his  narrative  of  the  Flood.  The  passage 
is  parallel  to  w.  6 — 8  in  J. 

9.  These  are  &c.  The  formula  regularly  used  by  P  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  section  of  his  narrative :  see  p.  ii. 

a  righteous  man  &c.    C£  «.  8  in  J.    See  iJso  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20. 
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maiii  and  ^perfect  in  his  generations :  Noah  walked  with  Qod  P 

10  And  Noah  begat  three  sons^  Shem^  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

11  And  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  Qod,  and  the  earth  was 
filled  with  Yiolenoe.  12  And  God  saw  the  earth,  and,  behold,  it 
was  corrupt;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  13ie  end  of  all  flesh  is  oome 
before  me ;  for  the  earth  is  fllled  with  yiolenoe  through  them ; 
and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth.  14  Make  thee 
an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  'rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and 
shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.    15  And  this  is 

^  Or,  blamele»$  *  Heb.  nettt. 

perfect,  I.e.  without  moral  flaw,  Uameleas,  fpileless :  tL,  of  Job, 
Job  i.  1 ;  also  cL  xviL  1,  Pa  zviiL  28,  25,  czix.  1  (EVA  a£,  and 
per/ectness  (EVV.  usually  integrity).  Pa  yiL  8,  xxvL  1, 11,  ei. 

in  his  generatiane.  Le.  amooff  his  contemporaries.  A  different 
word  in  the  Heb.  from  the  one  rendered  generations  just  before  (which 
is  lit.  begettin^s). 

walked  unth  God    See  on  y.  22.  ^    ^ 

10.  Repeated,  in  Fs  mamier,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  section, 
from  V.  32^ ;  cf.  xL  27  (see  v.  26),  xrv.  If  (xvL  15),  19^  (xxL  8). 

12.  all  JUsK  An  expression  occumng  18  times  in  the  nanativa 
of  the  Flood  (all  P),  and  denoting  sometimes  (as  here  and  v.  18)  men 
alone,  sometimes  animals  alone  (vi.  19,  viL  15, 16,  viiL  17),  sometimes 
both  (as  vi.  17,  viL  21,  ix.  11 :  so  Lev.  xviL  14 ;  Nu.  xviiL  15,  ok). 

13 — 17  (P).    Noah  commanded  to  construct  an  ark. 

13.  Cf.  w.  6,  7,  in  J. 

is  comeioibiforeme,  Le.  before  my  mind;  it  is  resolved  upon  by  me. 

11  on  art.  Heb.  tibdh,  a  wora  of  &yptian  origin ;  used  only 
(here  and  in  the  sequel)  of  the  'ark'  of  Noah,  and  of  the  *ark'  in 
which  Moses  was  laid,  Ex.  iL  8,  5. 

gopher.  Only  found  here.  Probably  some  kind  of  resinous  tree, 
either  pine  or  cypress. 

rooms  &C.  More  exaotiy^ :  (all)  cells  (lit  ne^)  skalt  thou  niake 
the  ark :  it  was  to  consist  internally  of  rows  of  cells,  to  contain  the 
different  animals. 

pitch.  Bitumen*  Heb.  kdpker  (found  only  hereX  Ass.  kupru^ 
used  repeatedl;^  hj  Nebuchadnemr  in  his  descriptions  of  buildmgs, 
and  also  occurring  in  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Flood  (L  66 ;  see 
p.  104).  Elsewhere  in  the  OT.  'bitumen'  is  expressed  hy  iimar 
yd.  3,  xiv.  10 ;  Ex.  ii.  3) ;  it  is  possible  therefore  that  kdpMr  came 
into  Heb.,  with  the  story,  from  Babylonia.  'In  the  secoua  volume  of 
the  History  qf  the  Euph-ates  Expedition,  n.  637,  GoL  Ghesney  ^ves  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  sunple  and  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
people  about  Tekrit  and  in  the  marshes  of  Iiemlum  construct  large 
barges  and  make  them  water-tkht  with  bitumen'  (Huxley,  CbBeeted 
Essays,  iv.  262).    See  also  EneS.  av.  Bmnuoij  and  e£  on  xL  8. 
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how  thou  shalt  make  it :  the  length  of  the  ark  three  hundred  P 
cabitSy  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty 
cubits.  16  A  ^light  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  to  a  cubit 
shalt  ihou  finish  it  'upward ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou 
set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  second,  and  third  stories 
shalt  thou  make  it  17  And  I,  behold,  I  do  bring  the  fiood  of 
waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  fiesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  firom  under  heaven ;  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth 
shall  die.  18  But  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife, 
and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  19  And  of  every  living  thing  of 
all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep 
them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female.  20  Of 
the  fowl  after  their  kind,  and  of  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  of 

*  Or,  roof  *  Or f  firom  above 

15.  The  cubit  measured  probably  about  18  inches :  so  that  the 
ark,  as  here  described,  would  be  about  450  ft.  long,  75  ft.  broad,  and 
45  ft  higL 

16.  a  light.  To  be  pictured,  apparently,  as  a  kind  of  casement 
numing  round  the  sides  of  the  ark  (except  where  interrapted  by  the 
beams  supporting  the  roof),  a  little  below  the  roof.  The  word  occurs 
only  here  (thougQ  in  the  dual  it  is  the  usual  Heb.  for  noon-dew).  The 
maig.  roq^  is  doubtful :  it  is  based  upon  the  meaning  of  the  corre- 
sponding word  in  Arabic,  bad. 

and  to  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above  (or  firom  above^.  The 
words  are  obscure ;  but  are  generally  understood  to  mean  either  that 
the  casement  above  (i.e.  close  under  the  roof)  was  to  be  a  cubit  in 
height,  or  that  there  was  to  be  the  space  of  a  ciibit  from  above  (Le.  from 
the  roof)  to  the  top  of  the  casement 

17.  the  fiood.  Heb.  nuibbiil,  used  only  of  the  Deluge  of  Noah. 
Gen.  vL — ^iz.  (12  times),  x.  1,  82,  xL  10,  and  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  word 
(though  not  itself  found  in  Ass.)  may  be  derived  from  the  Ass.  nabdlu, 
to  destrov :  it  has  no  apparent  Heb.  etymology. 

breath.  Better,  spint  (Heb.  rv>ah) ;  not  as  iL  7.  So  viL  15 ;  c£ 
Is.  xliL  5 ;  ZecL  xiL  1. 

die.  Expire :  so  vii.  21.  An  unusual  word,  and  (except  in  P 
[12  timesl)  entirely  poetical  [12  times,  8  being  in  Job].    Cf.  on  xxv.  8. 

18 — 22.  The  command  to  enter  the  ar^  according  to  P.  With 
Noah  and  his  descendants  it  is  Gk>d'8  purpose  to  establish  a  new 
relationship  (designated  here  by  the  term  covenant) ;  and  in  trustful 
reliance  upon  the  promise  thus  given,  Noah  is  to  enter  the  ark,  taking 
with  him  one  pair  of  every  land  animal  For  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  see  ix.  8 — 17. 

20.  kind  (twice).  Kinds :  see  on  L  12.  CkMle  (not  as  iv.  80), 
and  creeping  thing,  as  L  24  (where  see  the  note),  25,  26. 
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every  creeping  thing  of  the  ground  after  its  kind,  two  of  every  p 
sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive.    21  And  take 
thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten,  and  gather  it  to  thee ; 
and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee,  and  for  them.    22  Thus  did 
Noah ;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

VII.  1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  J 
thy  house  into  the  ark ;  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before 
me  in  this  generation.  2  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take 
to  thee  seven  and  seven,  the  male  and  his  female ;  and  of  the 
beasts  that  are  not  clean  two,  the  male  and  his  female ;  8  of 
the  fowl  also  of  the  air,  seven  and  8even[,  male  and  female] :  to  R 
keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  4  For  yet  seven 
days,  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forfy  days  and 
forty  nights ;  and  every  living  thing  that  I  have  made  will  I 

22.  And  Noah  did  (so) ;  according  &c.  The  form  of  sentence  is 
characteristic  of  P;  cf.  Ex.  vii.  6,  zii.  28,  50  (Heb.),  zL  16  (Heb.); 
Nu.  i.  54  (Heb.),  a/,  (see  p.  ix,  No.  12). 

VII.  1 — 5.  The  command  to  enter  the  ark,  according  to  J. 
Noah  is  to  enter  the  ark,  taking  with  him  seven  vsirs  of  every  dean 
animal,  and  one  pair  of  every  unclean  animal  In  the  paialld  in  P 
(vi.  19  f.),  one  pair  of  even/  kind  is  to  be  taken,  and  noihmg  is  said  of 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals. 

1.  righteous  &c.     Cf.  in  P  vi.  9. 

2.  the  male  and  his  female  {tmce).  Each  and  his  mate :  the  Heb. 
(though  no  Endish  reader  would  suspect  the  fact)  is  entirely  different 
trom  that  rendered  '  male  and  female'  in  vi.  19,  vii.  3,  9,  16.  On  the 
distinction  of  '  clean '  and  '  unclean '  animals  see  Lev.  xL  (P;  ||  Dt.  ziv.) : 
more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  are  to  be  broa|^ht  in,  perhaps 
because,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  only  'clean'  anunala  would  be 
available  for  Noah  and  his  family  for  food,  and  (viii.  20)  for  sacrifice, 
perhaps,  also  (Knob.),  in  order  that  the  creatures  most  useful  to  man 
might  increase  more  ranidly  after  the  Flood. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  J  assumes  for  the  patriarchal  age  the 
Levitical  distinction  of  'clean'  and  'unclean'  animals,  as  he  iJso 
speaks  of  sacrifices  offered,  and  altars  built,  during  the  same  period 
(iv.  3,  4,  viii.  20,  xii.  9,  &c.).  P,  on  the  contrary,  never  attnbutes 
Levitical  institutions  and  distmctions  to  the  pre-Mosaic  age ;  he  r^;ards  . 
all  such  as  creations  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

3.  seven  and  seven.  Viz.,  as  the  context  and  viiL  20  shew,  of 
'clean'  species:  the  raven  (viii.  7)  shews  that  J  thought  of 'unclean* 
species  also  (see  Lev.  zi.  15)  as  included*  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should 
read  with  lxx.,  '  of  fowl  also  of  the  air  that  are  eisan,  seven  and  seven, 
male  and  female,  and  of/owl  that  are  not  clean,  two  and  iwo^  &c. 

4.  efvery  subsisting  thing.    The  word,  which  is  pecnliar,  is  found 
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^destroy  from  off  the  &ce  of  the  grouncL    5  And  Noah  did  J 
according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him. 

6  And  Noah  iraa  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  of  P 
waters  was  upon  the  earth.  |  7  And  Noah  went  in,  and  hisJ* 
sonSy  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark, 
because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood    8  Of  dean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  dean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  ground,  9  there  went  in  [two  and  two]  unto  R 
Noah  into  the  ark,  [male  and  female,]  as  God  commanded  Noah,  r 
10  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  seven  days,  that  the  waters 
of  the  flood  were  upon  the  eartL  |  11  In  the  six  hundredth  P 
year  of  Noah's  life^  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  on  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 

ov\j  here,  t^.  23,  and  Dt  zL  6.  It  is  entirely  differoDt  from  the 
orcUnaiy  one  rendered  ^liwnq  thing*  in  vL  19,  viiL  1,  17,  21. 

dmircv.    Blot  out^  as  vl  7. 

6.    Noah's  age,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  according  to  P. 

7 — 9.  Entijr  into  the  ark  according  to  J  (c£  tw.  2,  8).  The  text^ 
though  clearly  m  the  main  that  of  J,  seems  to  have  been  glossed  in 
parts  by  the  compiler  so  as  to  hannonise  with  tiie  representation  of  P 
(especially  in  'two  and  two' :  see  vL  19,  20). 

9.  God.    Saiia,,  Taig^  Vulg.  Jekowih\  no  doub^  rightly. 

Vn.  10 — ^VUL  11  TThe  course  of  the  Flood :  its  beginning,  con- 
tinuance, and  end. 

10.  The  b^g^nning  of  the  Flood  according  to  J,  viz.  seven  days 
after  Noah  entered  the  ark. 

the  senen  dojfs.    Those  mentioned  in  t^.  4. 

11.  The  b^ginningof  the  Flood  according  to  P. 

the  second  month,  rrob.  the  month  following  Tisri  (so  Jos.  Ani.  L 
8.  8  ;  Targ.  Ps.-Jon. ;  Ew.,  DL,  Del,  &a),  callea  bv  the  later  Hebrews 
(from  the  Babylonian)  Marcheshwxn^  oar  November,  the  month  in 
winch  in  Palestine  the  rainy  season  sets  in.  The  old  Heb.  year  began 
in  automn,  with  the  month  called  m  later  times  TisrL 

the  great  deep.  As  Am.  viL  4,  Ps.  xxzvi  6,  Is.  11.  10,  the 
subterranean  waters,  the  'deep  that  coucheth  beneath '  of  xlix.  25,  the 
source,  as  the  Hebrews  supposisd,  of  springs  and  seas  (see  on  i.  9) :  the 
'  fountains,'  leading  from  these  to  lana  ana  sea,  which  at  ordinary  times 
flowed  only  moderately,  were  cleft  aannder  (impljdng  some  terrestrial 
convulsion),  so  that  the  waters  from  underneath  ourst  forth  and  inun- 
dated the  earth.  Not  only  this,  however,  but  the  windows  qf  heaven 
(cf  Is.  zziv.  18)  were  also  opened^  so  that  the  waters  stored  up  'above 
the  firmament'  (see  on  i  6)  poured  down  upon  the  earth  as  well. 
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opened.  |  12  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  j 
forty  nights.  |  13  In  the  selfsame  day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  p 
and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah*s  wife,  and 
the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark ;  14  they, 
and  every  beast  after  its  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  its  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  its  kind,  every  bird  of  eveiy 
^sort    15  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and 
two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.    16  And  they 
that  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God 
commanded  him:    |  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  |  17  And«rP 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth;   |  and  the  waters  J" 
increased,  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the 
eartL  |  18  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  increased  greatly  P 
upon  the  earth ;   and  the  ark  went  upon  the  foce   of  the 
waters.    10  And  tlie  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth ;  and  all  the  high  mountains  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered    20  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 

12.  The  duration  of  the  Flood  according  to  J. 

And  there  was  heavy  rain.  The  word  used  (ds^:)  si^ifies  a  bwni 
qf  rax%  keavv  rain;  and  is  sometimes  used  (as  Cant  li.  11)  of  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  Palestinian  winter.  Cf.  0.  A.  Smith,  HO.  64 ;  and 
the  writer's  Joel  and  Amos,  on  Am.  iv.  7. 

13— 16\  The  entry  into  the  ark  according  to  P  (c£  vi.  19,  20). 
In  J  this  has  been  narrated  already  in  w.  7 — 9. 

13.  ^  In  the  selfsame  day.  Connecting  closely  with  v,  11.  The 
expression  in  the  Heb.  is  one  of  those  characteristic  of  P  (p.  ix,  No.  18). 

li.    kind  (4  times).    Kinds,  as  vi.  20. 

qf  enery  sort.  Heo.  wing :  cf.  Ez.  xvii.  23  (E W.  wing)^^  zxxix.  4 
(EW.  sort,  as  hero) ;  also  (in  the  Heb.)  Dt  iv.  17  ;  Pa  cxlviii.  10. 

15.    tvDO  and  ttoo  qfali  flesh.    Cf.  vi.  19,  20  (P). 

breath.    Spirit,  as  vi.  17. 
^  16^  ^J).    and  Jehovah  shut  him  in.    The  words  must  have  stood 
oriffinally  between  v.  9  and  vv.  10,  12 ;  for  they  evidently  form  the  doee 
of  J's  account  of  the  entry  into  the  ark. 

17»  (P).  The  Unk  connecting  (in  P)  v.  16*  with  v.  18.  '  Forty 
days '  is  probablv  an  addition  of  the  compiler,  based  upon  v.  12  (J). 

17^  and  the  waters  increased  &c.  The  progress  of  the  Flood 
according  to  J.    The  words  form  the  sequel  to  w.  10,  12. 

18—20.  The  progress  of  the  Flood,  told  more  circumstantially, 
according  to  P. 

20.    vpward    I.e.  above  *the  high  mountains'  {v.  19).    The  ark 
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prevail ;  and  the  moontaiiis  were  covered.   21  And  all  flesh  died  P 
that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  fowl,  and  cattle,  and  beast^ 
and  every  ^creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and 
every  man :  |  22  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  the  J 
spirit  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.    23  'And 
every  living  thing  was  'destroyed  which  was  upon  the  &ce  of 
the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  fowl 
of  the  heaven ;  and  they  were  'destroyed  from  the  earth :  and 
Noah  only  was  left>  and  they  that  were  with  Mm  in  the  ark.  | 
24  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and  P 
fifty  days. 

VIII.  1  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living 
thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark:  and 
God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged; 
2  the  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  stopped,  |  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained ;  3  and  J 
the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually :  |  and  after  p 

1  Or,  twarming  thing  that  twarmeth  '  Or,  And  he  deitroyed  every  living 

thing  *  Heb.  blotted  out. 

was  apparently  regarded  as  immersed  up  to  half  its  height  (vL  15) ; 
accoroiiigly,  when  the  waters  beu^  to  decrease,  it  can  just  touch  the 
summit  oi  an  exceptionally  high  ranse  of  mountains,  viii.  8^  4  (the 
tops  of  ordinaiy  mountains  emerge  onfy  78  days  afterwards,  v.  5). 

21.  Death  of  all  thin{;8|  according  to  P. 
died.    Expired,  as  vl  17. 

every  swarming  thing  that  swarmeth  &a    See  on  i.  20. 
22,23.    Death  of  all  things,  according  to  J. 

22.  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  hreoM  of  [the  spirit  qf]  life.  Cf. 
ii  7  (also  J).  The  expression,  as  it  Btands,  is  unexampleo,  being  a 
combination  of  the  phrase  of  J  (ii  7)  with  that  of  P  (vl  17,  vii.  15). 
The  bracketed  words— in  the  Heb.  one  word — are  prolMibly  a  marginal 
gloss. 

of  all  that.    Whatsoever ;  cf.  vl  3. 

23.  And  he  blotted  out  (so  in  correct  editions  of  the  Mass.  text: 
cf.  KVm.Wv^ry  subsisting  ^Atn^  &c.    See  on  vi.  7  and  vii.  4. 

24.  The  length  of  the  period  during  which,  according  to  P,  the 
waters Jprevailed*  (w.  18 — 20). 

VIII.  1,  2^  (to  stopped),  3^  The  decrease  of  the  waters,  according 
to  P.    With  the  expressions  in  «.  2^,  d  vii.  11. 

1.    And  Ood  remembered.    As  xix.  29,  xxx.  22 ;  Ex.  ii.  84  (all  P). 
2^  3*.    The  decrease  of  the  waters,  according  to  J. 
rain.    Heavy  rain,  as  viL  12. 
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the  end  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  decreased^P 
4  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat  5  And  the 
waters  decreased  continually  until  the  tenth  month:  in  the 
tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen*  |  6  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  J 
that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark  which  he  had  made : 
7  and  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  it  went  forth  to  and  fro,  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  8  And  he  sent 
forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  &ce  of  the  ground ;  0  but  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot>  and  she  returned  unto  bim  to  the  ark,  for  the 
waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth :  and  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  took  her,  and  brought  her  in  unto  him  into  the 
ark.    10  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ;  and  again  he 

4,  6  (P).  The  ark  lands ;  and  73  da3r8  afterwards  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  appear. 

4.  ArauroJ^.  A  land  named  also  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  Jer.  li.  27, 
the  Urar\u^  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Assyrian  kings  from  the 
9th  cent.  B.a  onwards,  the  rugged,  mountainous,  and  wooded  region, 
forming  part  of  modem  Armenia,  N.  of  Lake  Van,  and  embracing  the 
valley  of  the  Araxes*.  The  modem  Mount  Ararat  is  a  particular  lofty 
peak  (c  17,000ft.)  among  the  'mountains  of  Ararat,'  for  4000  ft.  from 
its  summit  covered  wiUi  perpetual  snow.  The  mountain  which  P  had 
in  view,  whether  it  was  the  peak  now  called  'Mount  Ararat'  or  not^ 
must  in  any  case  have  been  a  lofty  one;  for,  though  the  waters 
decreased  continually,  it  was  not  until  73  days  after  the  ark  rested 
upon  it^  that  the  tops  of  ordinary  mountains  became  visible. 

6 — 12  (J).  Noim  sends  forth  first  a  raven,  and  afterwards  a  dove^ 
to  ascertain  whether  the  waters  have  abated. 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  qf  forty  days.  In  the  original 
context  of  J,  the  'fortyjdays'  referred,  no  doubt,  as  in  viL  4,  to  the 
entire  period  of  the  Flooci,  and  the  clause  stood  perhaps  before 
V.  2^  'and^  (or  that)  the  heayv  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained' :  the 
compiler,  in  combining  P  ana  J,  has  transposed  it^  and  made  it  refer 
to  40  days  after  the  diate  named  in  v,  5. 

10.  yet  other  seven  days.  Implying,  almost  necessarily,  that  'seven 
dajTs'  haa  been  mentioned  previously:  hence  it  is  probable,  as  most 

^  Not  %  mounUUn :  there  is  no  '  Moant  Ararat '  in  the  Old  Testament. 

*  Bee  the  map  and  deeoription  in  Maspero,  zn.  52 — 60 ;  and  of.  EneB,  8.v.  The 
▼aUcnr  of  the  Araxes  (now  the  Arat)  which  mnB'from  W.  to  SE.,  a  little  N. 
of  Ifoont  Ararat,  is  nearly  8000  ft  above  the  sea;  the  mountains  around  are 
ffOOO  ft.  or  more ;  Lake  Van  is  about  6500  ft.  See  the  fine  orographieal  map  of 
Asia  in  Philipe*  Is^pcrioZ  AUmi  and  ot  Freshfleld,  Central  Caucasuif  p.  156  fl. 
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sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  11  and  the  dove  came  in  to  J* 
him  at  eventide ;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  ^an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off: 
so  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 
12  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;  and  sent  forth  the 
dove ;  and  she  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more.  |  13  And  P 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hundred  and  first  year,  in  the  first 
month,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up 
from  off  the  earth :  |  and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  J 
and  looked,  and,  behold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dried.  I 
14  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  P 
the  month,  was  the  earth  dry. 

15  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying,  16  Go  forth  of  the 
ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with 
thee.  17  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  living  thing  that  is  with 
thee  of  all  fiesh,  both  fowl,  and  cattle^  and  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth ;  that  they  may  breed  abundantly 
in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  upon  the  earth. 
18  And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sons'  wives  with  him:  19  every  beast^  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  whatsoever  moveth  upon  the  earth,  after  their 
fisunilies,  went  forth  out  of  the  ark.  |  20  And  Noah  builded  an  j 
altar  unto  the  Lord;  and  took  of  every  dean  beast>  and  of 

^  Or,  afreih  oHv4  leaf 

modem  scholars  have  supposed,  that  *And  he  riayed  tenen  days*  (and 
sent  forth,  &c.)  have  dropped  out  at  the  beginning  of  v.  8. 

11.    vluckt  off.    I.e.  freshly-pluckt,  otfiresh  (EVm.). 

13*  (P).    Continuation  of  «.  5.    The  waters  are  dried  up. 

13^  (J),  14  (P).  The  earth  itself  becom^  dry,— according  to  P, 
one  year  and  11  da^s  after  the  Flood  b^opEUi  (viL  11). 

15---19  (P).  Noah  is  instructed  to  leave  tiie  ark;  and  does  so 
accordingly.  Both  the  command  and  its  execution  are  described 
circumstantially,  in  P's  manner  (c£  vi.  18 — ^20,  vii.  13 — 16). 

17.    breed  abundantly.    Swarm  ^L  20) :  cf.,  of  men,  iz.  7. 

and  be  fruitful  &c.  Cf.  L  22.  The  words  are  a  renewal  of  the 
command,  or  permission,  there  given. 

19.    ctfUfr  their  families,    A  mark  of  Fs  hand  (p.  iz,  No.  14). 

20^22  (J).  Noah,  in  thankfulness  for  his  deliverance,  offers  up  a 
burnt-offering;  and  Jehovah  thereupon  expresses  His  determination 
not  again  to  smite  all  living  things,  or  disturb  the  course  of  nature^  as 
He  has  done.    Cf.  Is.  liv.  9. 

builded  an  altar  &c.    Cf.  on  viL  2  (second  part  of  note). 
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every  dean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar.  J" 
21  And  the  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savour ;  and  the  Lord  said 
in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  ^sake,  for  that  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth ;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  thing 
living,  as  I  have  done.  22  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime 
and  harvest^  and  cold  and  heaty  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease.  |  ES.  1  And  God  blessed  Noah  P 
and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth.    2  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of 

^  Or,  ioke;  far  the 

bumi  offering.  Or  holoeausts.  Heb.  ^olaJi^  from  ^aloLk,  U)  go  vp^ 
denoting  a  sacrinoe  of  which  the  whole  'went  up'  (Is.  Ix.  7)  apon  tne 
Altar,  as  opposed  to  those  of  which  portions  were  eaten  by  the  worshipper 
or  the  priest 

21.  the  Bavoiir  of  gratification  (or  composure :  lit  qf  rest- 
gMng).^^  A  common  expression  in  the  Levitical  terminology  (Lev.  i.  9, 
13, 17,  il  2,  9, 12,  &c.),  to  express  the  character,  or  efifect,  of  a  sacrifice 
which  is  favourably  accepted:  c£,  with  itneU^  1  S.  xxvi.  19.  *  Sweet 
savour'  is  a  paraphrase,  based  upon  the  Lxx.  rendering,  o<r/Ai^  €waiia^. 

$aid  to  iis  Mart.    Le.  to  Himself.    (Not  tn,  as  xvii.  17  a/.) 

/or  that.  This  gives  the  reason  for  'carse'  ('I  will  not  agam  curse 
the  ground,  as  I  might  do,  becauss,^  &a):  the  marg.  /or  gives  the 
reason  for  'not  curse^' — *I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground,  because,'  &c.: 
havinff  regard,  viz.  to  man's  now  innate  propensity  to  evil,  God  will  not 
again  be  moved  by  men's  evil  deeds  to  a  judgement  such  as  the  Flood 
had  been,  but  will  exhibit  forbearance  (Rom.  ui.  25),  and  long-suffering. 
The  marg.  is  preferable.  ^  The  terms  expressive  of  man's  sinful  pro- 
pensity are  the  same  as  in  vL  5,  but  less  strongly  expressed  (without 
*  every,'  *  only,'  and  *  continually  ')*•  ^ 

Ai^  his  youth.  Le.  from  the  time  when  the  *  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil'  (ii.  17)  comes  to  be  acquired,  and  evil,  too  often,  gains  the 
mastery  over  good. 

IX.  1—17  (P).  The  bbssifig  of  Noah  {fw.  1—7) ;  and  the  covenant 
(vfx  8 — 17)  concluded  vdth  him  by  God. 

1 — 7.  A  blessing  given  to  tiie  new  race  of  men,  corresponding  to 
that  bestowed  upon  tne  first  (L  28),  but  enlar]^ed,  and  adapt<^  to  man's 
naore  developed  state,  by  an  extension  of  his  rights  over  the  animal 
Idngdom.  At  the  same  time  (w.  4—6)  two  limitations  are  imposed 
upon  his  too  absolute  authority. 

1.    Bejruiffid,...and  fill  the  earth.    As  L  28,  which  see. 

1  On  the  yifer  Ao-ra*,  or  *  evil  pzopeneity'  i^^pdmi/ia  o'apff^),  of  the  later  Jewiah 
theologj,  denved  from  thii  passage,  see  Aboth  li.  16,  iv.  2,  with  Taylor's  notes  (ed.  2, 
pp.  87,  64, 129 f.,  148 ff.);  Edersheim,  Lffe  and  Times  ofJenu,  i.  167;  F.  0.  Porter 
in  BibL  and  Sem.  StudUe  5y  memben...of  TaU  UniverHty  (New  Tork,  1901),  98^ 
166,  esp.  106  ff.  (with  some  eritioiim  of  Weber,  AUtynag.  Theologie,  p.  221  IT.). 
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you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  P 
of  the  air ;  with  all  wherewith  the  ground  ^teemeth,  and  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered.  3  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  food  for  you;  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  alL  4  But  flesh  witii  the  life  thereofy 
whidh  is  the  blood  tliereo^  shall  ye  not  eat  5  And  surely  your 
blood,  the  blood  of  your  lives,  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of 

^  Or,  ereepeth 

2.  Animals  had  been  subject  to  man  from  the  begiimin«^  (L  26, 28) : 
they  are  now  to  be  in  dread  of  him;  ihey  are  'nven  into  his  'hano, 
an  expression  implying  (c£  e.g.  Lev.  zzvL  25;  i>t  xiz.  12)  that  they 
are  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  has  over  them  the  power  of  life  ana 
death.  As  v.  3  shews,  the  view  of  the  writer  is  that  hitherto  animals 
had  had  nothing  to  fear  from  man;  they  had  not  been  killed  by  him 
for  food,  and  d/ortieri  not  for  other  purposes. 

3.  An  extension  of  the  permission  granted  in  L  29 :  animal  food  is 
permitted  now,  just  as  vegetable  food  was  permitted  then. 

green  kerb.     Green  of  herb,  as  i.  30. 

4 — 6.     Two  limitations  upon  man's  too  absolute  authority. 

4.  Only  flesh  with  its  soul,  (that  is,)  its  blood,  w  shall  not  eat. 
Men  may  eat  flesh,  but  only  flesh  which  no  longer  has  blood  in  it  As 
the  blood  flows  from  a  wounded  animal,  so  its  life  ebbs  away;  hence 
the  blood  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  vital  principle,^  or  'soul' 
(Heb.  nenheshY;  this,  however,  was  too  sacred  and  mysterious  to  be 
used  as  numan  food;  it  must  be  offered  to  Ood  before  man  was  at 
liberty  to  partake  of  the  flesh,  1  S.  xiv.  32,  34  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  BeL 
Bern.  p.  216  f.,  ed.  2,  p.  234  f. ;  EncB.  IL  1544).  The  eating  of  blood 
is  repeatedly  prohibited  in  Heb.  legislation,  as  Dt  xiL  16,  23  ('for  the 
blooa  is  the  soul;  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  soul  witii  the  flesh'). 
Lev.  vii.  26  f.,  xvii.  10 — 14  {v.  11  'the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  tiie  blood,' 
and  hence  'the  blood  atoneth  by  means  of  the  soul';  v.  14  'for  as 
regards  the  soul  of  all  flesh,  its  blood  is  with  its  soul'  (i.e.  it  contains 
its  soul),  and  'the  soul  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood');  and  abstention  from 
it  became  ultimately  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism:  to 
the  present  day,  strict  Jews  will  eat  the  flesh  of  such  animals  cmly  as 
have  been  slaughtered  with  special  precautions  for  thoroughly  draining 
the  carcases  of  blood. 

6,  6.  The  second,  more  important  limitation.  Man  may  slay 
animals ;  but  the  blood  of  man  himself  is  not  to  be  shed  with  impunitj^, 
either  by  man  or  by  beast.    The  life  of  man  is  to  be  inviolably  sacred 

6.  And  surelv  your  blood,  according  to  your  souls.  Le.  the  blood 
of  each  individual  person,  whoever  it  may  be  (Del).  Dillm.  oL  render, 
less  naturally  (see  Del),  '  (that)  (^your  souls,*  Le.  qf  yourselves  (cf.  Jer. 
xxxvii.  9  RV.),  your  own  blood,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  animals. 

^  Of.  Aen,  IX.  849  *Purpuream  vomit  iUe  animam.* 
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eyery  beast  will  I  require  it :  and  at  the  hand  of  man,  even  at  P 
the  hand  of  every  man's  brother,  will  I  require  the  life  of  man. 
6  Whoso  sheddetii  man's  blood,  I7  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed: 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  7  And  you,  be  ye 
firuitful,  and  multiply ;  bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and 
multiply  therein. 

8  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him, 
saying,  9  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and 
with  your  seed  after  you;  10  and  with  every  living  creature 
that  is  with  you,  the  fowl,  the  cattle,  and  every  beast  of  the 
earth  with  you ;  of  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  even  every  beast 
of  the  ear^L  11  And  I  wiU  establish  my  covenant  with  you ; 
neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  the 

require.    Cf.  xlii.  22:  Ez.  zxxiiL  6;  Pa  ix.  12. 

qf every  beast.    Gf.  'Ex.  xxL  28  (in  the  'Book  of  the  covenant*). 

life.  rropeoAj,  soul  ^as  «.  4).  Heb.  has  two  words  for  'life,'  one 
(d^)  meaning  state  of  life  (as  in  'the  days  of  his  life')>  the  other 
(fffti)  meaning  the  principle  of  life  (as  in  'to  take  one's  life').  The 
latter  signifies  proi>erly  soul  (cf.  (m  L  20) ;  and  it  is  sometimes  conducive 
to  deamess  to  retain  this  rendering. 

6.  It  is  explained  now  how  blood  shed  will  be  'required,*  viz.  by 
the  death  of  ^e  murderer.  It  is  not^  however,  defined  more  precisely 
by  what  agency  the  ^naliv  will  be  exacted — whether,  for  instance,  as 
in  primitive  commumties,  by  a  relative  of  the  murdered  man,  or,  as  in 
more  advanced  communities,  by  the  state:  the  general  principle  only  is 
affirmed — one  of  the  great  and  fundamental  principles,  on  which  the 
wel&re  of  ev^  community  depends^  the  sanctity  of  numan  life. 

for  &c  Ine  ground  upon  which  the  punishment  of  murder  is 
based.  Man  bears  in  himself  God's  image  (v.  8,  as  well  as  L  27);  he 
therefore  who  destroys  a  man  does  violence  to  God's  image.  In  other 
words,  every  man  is  a  iMr«m,  with  a  rational  soul,  the  image  of  God's 
personality  (cf.  on  L  27),  which  must  be  treated  as  sacred. 

7.  The  blessing  closes  with  a  repetition  of  the  substance  of  v.  1. 
bring  forth  cUmmantfy.    Swann  (L  20) :  of  men,  as  ^  i  7  fP). 

8 — 17.  God's  covenant  with  Noah,  concluded  in  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  given  in  vL  18,  by  which  he  engages  no  more  to  destroy  idl 
flesh  by  a  flood.  This  'covenant'  is  the  parallel  in  P  to  the  promise^ 
viii.  21  £,  in  J.  like  the  promise,  it  is  established  not  with  the 
descendants  of  Shem  only,  but  with  all  mankind,  and  indeed  (vv»  10, 
12,  &c.^  with  the  whole  animal  world. 

8— il.    The  terms  of  the  covenant^ 

10.  creature.    Heb.  soul:  see  on  L  20.    So  w.  12,  15,  16. 

11.  a.  viiL  21'^,  22,  in  J. 

aUflesk.    Including  here  animals:  see  on  vL  12.    80  w.  15, 16, 17. 

D.  7 
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flood ;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  P 
earth.  12  And  God  saidi  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant 
which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature 
that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations :  13  ^I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  doud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  eartL  14  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the 
doud,  15  and  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  which  is  between 
me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh ;  and  the 
waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  aU  flesh. 
16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ;  and  I  will  look  upon  it^ 
that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant  between  God 
and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

^  Or,  I  have  tet 

12 — ^17.  The  token  of  the  covenant^  the  rainbow.  A  covenant 
must  have  an  external  sign  or  token,  which  may  remind  the  parties  to 
it  of  its  terms,  and  also  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  the  undertaking  given 
widi  it.  Gf.  xvii.  11,  where  the  'token'  is  something  to  be  done  by 
man ;  here  it  is  something  appointed  by  God. 

13.  /  do  set.  The  Heo.  perfect  tense  is  ambiguous;  and  may 
express  either  Ikave  set  (so  Geneva  Version,  and  RVm.),  viz.  long  ago, 
fix>m  the  beginning  ^cf.  vL  7  '  have  created '),  or  /  have  just  set,  I  set 
flaw  let  V,  3,  i  29,  xh.  41,  xlviii.  22),  or  even  (the  'perfect  of  certitude') 
/ 1^  set  (so  Coverdale:  c£  xxiii.  13  Heb.).  The  appearance  of  the 
rainbow  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  laws  of  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light^  and  it  is  incredible  that  these  laws  did  not  exist, 
as  a  fisust^  till  the  tune  of  NoaL  If  therefore  the  writer  means  to  imply 
(what  seems  to  be  expressed  by  RV.  text  =  AV.)  that  the  rainbow  was 
then  first  to  be  seen,  he  shews  simply  that  he  shares  the  prevalent 
ignorance  of  physical  science  which  was  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
world  in  general:  if,  however,  his  meaning  is  rightly  expressed  by 
£Vm.,  then  all  that  is  future  is  and  it  shall  be  far  a  token,  &c.,  and  the 
writer  may  have  regarded  the  phaenomenon  as  occurring  before,  and 
have  merdy  represented  it  as  invested  now  with  a  new  significance  as 
the  sign  or  symbol  of  mercy  (cf  Ryle,  p.  117  f.). 

14,  15.  when  I  bring  clouds  [lit.  cloud  (with)  cloud,  the  word 
bemg  a  collective :  *  bring  a  cloud '  is  not  strong  enough]  over  the  earthy 
and  the  bow  is  seen  in  the  cloud{s),  that  /  wiU  remember,  &a  The 
text  ffives  an  incorrect  sense;  for  the  rainbow  is  not  seen  every  time 
that  Grod  '  brings  clouds '  over  the  eartL 

16.  everlasting  covenant  ^  An  expression  frequent  in  P  (xvii.  7, 
13,  19;  Ex.  xxxi.  16;  Lev.  xxiv.  8;  Nu.  xviii.  19;  cf.  xxv.  13). 

16, 17.  The  thought  of  w.  13 — 15  dwelt  upon,  and  in  part  repeated, 
in  F's  manner,  for  emphasis  (cf.  xvii.  26,  27). 
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17  And  God  said  nnto  Noah,  This  is  the  token  of  the  ooTenant  P 
which  I  have  established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon 
the  earth. 

A  soggestiTe  symbolism  is  here  tttoched  to  a  beantiAily  and  espedally 
forapriiiiitiYepeople--«trikiiigiiAtiinlpliaenoiiieiioiL  As  the  rainbow  aiipeac% 
when  a  storm  is  passing  by,  and  the  smi,  breaking  forth  from  the  opposite 
direction,  casts  its  gleams  over  the  stUl  dooded  sky,  it  is  interpreted  as  an 
emblem,  to  a  rdigions  mind,  of  God*s  retoming  friendliness  and  grace^  and 
made  a  symbol  of  the  mercy  with  which  He  regards  all  mankind  (c£  Is.  Ihr.  9). 

The  marvel  of  the  phaenomenon,  to  people  ignorant  of  the  optical  laws  by 
whidi  it  was  produced,  led  many  ancient  nations  to  seek  imaginatjve  or 
symbolical  explanations  of  it  Thns,  with  the  Indians,  it  is  the  war-bow  of 
Indra,  which  he  has  laid  aside  after  finishing  his  contest  with  the  demons: 
in  the  IHad  it  is  a  re pof  fupowmv  Mfmwmv^  portending  war  and  storms  {IL 
TL  27  f.,  XYiL  547 — 60),  bat  (personified)  it  is  also  the  bright  and  swift 
messenger  of  the  gods  (n.  786,  m.  121,  aL)\  in  the  Icelandic  Edda  it  Is  the 
bridge,  bnilt  by  the  gods,  connecting  heayen  and  earth. 

The  only  other  Biblical  references  to  the  rainbow  are  Es.  L  28 ;  Rer.  It.  3; 
z.  1  (17  Ipiff) ;  c£  Ecclns.  xliiL  11  H,  L  7.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  representa- 
tion found  here  rests  nltimately  upon  a  mythological  basis;  and  that  the 
rainbow  was  regarded  originally  by  the  Hebrews  as  Jehofah's  war-bow  (which 
is  dsewhere  the  meaning  of  TWp :  cf,  as  poeticaUy  attribated  to  JehoTah, 
Hab.  iiL  9  o^X  l^d  aside  as  the  sign  of  pacified  anger  (Wellh.  JTut  858;  Hols^ 
Gnnkel) ;  bat  perhaps  (Riehm,  DiUm.)  the  rainbow  is  viewed  merely  as  the 
emblem  of  retaming  &Yoar,  and  the  name  is  based  simply  on  the  similarity  of 
form. 

The  Historical  Charncter  of  the  Dduge. 

L  HoM  there  been  a  Uninenal  Dehtgef  Until  comparatively  raoent 
times,  the  belief  in  a  Deloge  covering  the  whole  world,  and  destroying  all 
teirestrial  animals  and  men  except  those  preserved  in  the  arlc,  was  practi- 
cally nniversal  among  Ohristaana.  Not  only  did  this  seem  to  bo  required  by 
the  words  of  the  narrative  (vL  17,  viL  4,  21 — ^23) ;  bat  the  fossil  remains  of 
marine  animals,  found  sometimes  even  on  lofty  mountains;  and  the  existence 
of  traditions  of  a  Flood  among  nations  living  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  were  confidently  appealed  to  as  confirmatory  of  the  frot  Bat  the  rise^ 
within  the  last  centary,  of  a  science  of  geology  has  shewn  that  the  occorrence 
of  a  universal  Deluge,  since  tho  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth,  Is  beyond 
the  range  of  physical  possibility;  whQe  the  principles  of  comparative  mythology 
shew  that  tho  traditions  of  a  Flood  current  in  different  parts  of  the  worid  do 
not  necessarily  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  single  historical  event  (l)^If  • 
'all  the  high  hills  under  the  wholo  heaven'  (viL  19)  were  covered,  there  mast;  . 
by  the  most  elementary  principles  of  hydrostatics,  have  been  Jh$  mU$B  dqfih 
of  water  over  the  entire  globe :  whence  could  this  incredible  amoant  of  water 
have  come,  and  whither,  when  the  Flood  abated,  oonld  It  have  disappeared^ 

1—2 
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Sreiiy  indeed,  though  the  expfession  in  tH  19  were  taken  hyperbolicaUy 
(ct  Gen.  xlL  60,  67 ;  Dt  iL  25;  1  K.  xviiL  lOX  or  limited  to  the  mountains 
known  to  the  writer,  the  difficoltj  would  not  be  materially  diminished :  it 
ia  dear  from  yiii  4,  6  that  the  writer  (P)  pictured  an  immense  depth  of 
water  upon  the  earth :  and  even  if  only  Palestine^  and  the  mountains  (not 
the  highest)  in  Armenia  were  submerged,  it  must  have  risen  to  at  least 
8000  It ;  and  water  standing  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  in  Palestine  or  Armenia 
implies  3000  fb.  of  wat^  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe— an  amount  incredible 
in  itself  besides  inyolving,  quite  as  fhlly  as  five  miles  of  water  would  do^  all  the 
difficulties  mentioned  below.  No  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  hills  and 
mountains  were  submei^ged,  and  when  the  remains  of  marine  animals  referred 
to  above  were  deposited  on  what  was  then  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but,  as 
geology  shews,  that  was  in  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  submergence  must  have  lasted,  not  for 
a  single  year  (P),  but  for  untold  centuries  (cf.  p.  20).  (2)  ^ithout  the 
assumption  of  a  stupendous  mirade  (for  which  there  is  not  the  smallest 
warrant  in  the  words  of  the  teztX  all  spedes  of  living  terrestrial  animals 
(induding  many  peculiar  to  distant  continents  and  islands,  and  others  adapted 
only  to  subsist  in  the  torrid  or  frigid  lone,  respectively)  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  Noah,  or  so  fiu*  tamed  as  to  luive  refrained  from  attacking  each 
other,  and  to  have  submitted  peaceably  to  Noaliu;  (3)[jhe  number  of  living 
spedes  of  terrestrial  animals  is  so  great  that  it  is  physjcally  impossible  that 
room  could  have  been  found  for  them  in  the  ari^  (4)  A  universal  dduge  is 
inconsistent  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  existSg  land  animals :  for 
different  C9ntinents  and  islands  have  each  many  spedes  of  animals  peculiar  to 
themsdves-^S.  America,  for  example,  has  the  doth  and  the  armadillo, 
Australia  fias  marsupials,  New  Zealand  strange  wingless  birds ;  but  if  all  land 
animals  were  destroyed  at  a  date— whether  c  B.a  2501,  or  (lxz.)  c  B.a  3066 — 
when  these  continents  and  islands  were  separated  from  one  another  sub- 
stantially as  they  are  now,  how  could  the  representatives  of  all  these  spedes 
have  found  their  way  back  over  many  thousand  miles  of  land  and  tea  to  their 
present  habitations  t  (6)  If  the  entire  human  race,  except  Noah  and  his 
fiunfly,  were  destroyed  at  ttSb  same  date^  the  widdy  different  races,  languages, 
and  dvilications  of  Babylonia,  ligTPt,  India,  Ohina,  Australia,  America— to  say 
nothmg  of  other  countries — eannol  he  aeooiwUedJfbr :  for  the  races  inhabiting 
these  countries,  if  they  ever  lived  together  in  a  common  home^  could  not  have 
developed  the  differences  which  they  exhibit,  unless  they  had  started  migrating 
from  it  centuries,  and  indeed  millennia,  before  dther  B.a  2501  or  B.a  3066 
(p.  XXXV  ff );  moreover,  in  the  case  of  at  least  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  we  possess 
monumental  eridence  that  dvilisation  in  these  countries  exieted  eorUinuotalf/, 
without  a  break,yVom  aperiodUmg  anterior  to  dther  of  these  dates. 

Upon  these  grounds— to  which  others  might  be  added^— the  supposition 
that  the  Dduge  of  Noah  was  a  oniversd  one,  is,  it  is  evident,  out  of  the 
question,  and  has  indeed  been  generally  abandoned. 

^  In  whidi  Jerusalem  is  2600  ft  and  Hebron  8040  ft.  above  the  Ifedit  Sea. 
*  Bee  the  excdlent  disoosnon  of  this  question  by  J.  J.  8.  Perowne  in  Smith, 
DjB.  art.  NoAB,  pp.  567—71* 
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EfeOy  howerery  the  •ttempt  which  has  been  often  made  to  regard  thef 
Deluge  M  a 'peitfad'ooe,  is  beeet  by  difficulties.  Oertainly  (see  p.  107  £)  therer 
wonld  be  no  objection^  upon  sdentifio  groondsy  to  the  sappodtion  that  there 
wai^  aboat  BXL  2600,  an  eztensiTe  and  destmctiye  ^ooii  inundation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  of  Bab]ionia ;  bat  an  inundation  each  as  this  doet  not  mUi^ 
the  iermi  qf  ihs  narroHte  €f  Oenstis.  (1)  P,  at  any  rate— for  J  does  not 
state  to  what  height  he  pictured  them  as  rising-niescribes  the  waters  as  rising 
at  least  as  high  as  the  'mountains  of  Ararat'  (yilL  5\  the  lowest  of  whidi  are 
more  than  2600  ft  abore  the  plain  of  Babylonia.  (2)  Both  P  and  J  speak 
repeatedly  of  every  living  thing  which  had  been  created,  indading  in  par- 
ticiilar  an  mankind,  as  haying  been  destroyed  (tL  7,  vii  4^  23,  viiL  21  J ; 
tL  17,  TiL  21,  et  TiiL  11,  15,  P).  Bat  a  flood  confined  to  the  pbdn  of 
Babylonia  woald  certainly  not  haye  destroyed  all  animals  apon  the  earth: 
it  is  moreoyer  certain— to  say  nothing  of  India,  Ohina,  and  otiier  parts— that 
long  before  B.a  2601  mankind  had  spread  as  &r  as  I!gypt^  and  had  established 
an  important  dyilisation  there^  which  obyioosly  coold  not  haye  been  affected 
by  a  flood,  howeyer  extensiye,  in  Babylonia^  It  is  manifest  that  a  flood  which 
woald  sabmerge  Bgypt  as  well  as  Babylonia  must  haye  risen  te  at  least  2000  ft 
(the  height  of  the  deyated  country  between  themX  and  haye  thus  been  in  ftet 
a  nniyersal  one  (whidi  has  been  shewn  to  be  impossible) :  a  flood,  on  the  other 
hand,  wfaidi  did  less  than  this  is  noi  what  the  Biblical  ufriUr*  duenbe,  and 
would  not  haye  accomplished  what  is  represented  as  haying  been  the  enth« 
muoft  iPHre  of  the  Flood,  the  destruction  of  all  mankind.  We  are  forced,/ 
consequently,  to  the  condusion  that  the  Flood,  at  dsicribed  by  the 
wriierif  is  unhistoricaL 

IL  Flood-Horiee  in  other  natiom.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  stories  of 
a  flood,  which  sometimes  covers  the  whole  earth,  while  at  other  times  it 
embraces  only  the  country  in  which  the  story  is  current^  and  from  wliidi  bat 
few  escaped,  are  told  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  Naturally  the  same 
or  similar  features  often  recur  in  these  stories ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
details  (which  are  often  grotesque)  vary  considerably ;  and  we  have  no  space  to 
repeat  them  here*.  The  prindpal  countries  in  which  these  Flood-stories  are 
found  are  Greece  (Deucalion's  ddnge)^  Lithuania,  Australia,  Hawaii  and  other 
Polynesian  islands,  Oashmir,  Thibet^  Kamchatka,  different  parts  of  India,  and 
America  (where  such  stories  are  particularly  numerous) :  they  are  not  found 
(according  to  Andr6e)  in  northern  and  centrsl  Asia;  they  are  also  absent  in 
Jtgypt^  Ohina,  and  Japan,  and  almost  absent  in  other  parts  of  Africa  (except 

^  Farther  argoment  on  this  point  ii  hardly  neoMsary ;  bol  it  may  be  pointed  oat 
that  (as  an  orographioal  map  of  Asia  will  at  onoe  shew)  the  great  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Bnphrates  and  the  Tigris  (whidi  slopes  down  gradnally  from  an  devation  of 
600—000  ft  at  its  N.  end,  a  little  B.  of  Aleppo,  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  QoU; 
some  700  miles  to  the  8E.)  is  hemmed  in  on  aU  tide$,  except  towards  the  Persian 
Oalf,  by  devated  ground,  and  in  partioolar  that  the  whoU  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
from  Aleppo  in  the  N.  to  Aden  in  the  8.,  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  ft.;  so 
that,  even  thoa^  the  volnma  of  water  were  sooh  that,  being  driven  up  the  slope  bj 
winds,  it  covered  the  entire  plain  of  these  two  rivers,  it  could  not  1^  any  posrioili^ 
submerge  the  neighbooring  ooontries. 

*  See  speeimens  in  the  JSneyd.  BriL  ed.  9,  art  DsLoen;  DB,  s.y.  Fboon; 
Wocoester,  QttmU  la  the  Ltehz  ^  Mtodem  KmwMfe,  pp. 418 ff.,  CI7— Ml;  and 
mp.  the  foil  eoUeetion  in  Andrte,  Die  FlmUtLget^  tUmoir^fhUeh  Utraektett  1891. 
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where  ih^  aro  due  to  Ohiistiaii  infloence).  It  was  once  nippoeed  that  all 
these  stories  arose  finom  the  recollection  of  a  common  physical  catastrophe; 
bat  this  can  readily  be  shewn  to  be  nntenable,  (1)  As  was  shewn  aboYO,  upon 
independent  grounds,  there  cannot  haye  been  any  really  uni^gnal  Flood,  of 
whidi  these  stories  might  have  preserved  the  recollection.  (2)  Bren  sopposingy 
per  impanbUe,  that  there  had  been  a  universal  Flood,  ft  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  savage  nations,  such  as  many  of  those  among  whom  Flood-stories  are 
current,  do  not  remember  anything  very  long,  and  certainly  have  no  ancient 
nistory :  if  then  they  possess  no  knowledge  of  events  that  occurred  100  years 
ago,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  they  should  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  event  that  happened  {e»  hyp^  more  than  4000  yean  ago.  (3)  If 
the  Deluge  of  Noah  were  merely  a  local  inundation,  confined  to  the  plain  of 
Babylonia,  though  the  memory  of  it  might  have  been  retained  by  some  of  the 
inunediate  neighbours  of  the  Babylonians^  it  would  bo  most  unlikely  lor  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  have  travelled  to  nations  settled  in  such  distant  continents 
or  islands  as  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  America  (which  must,  as  was  pointed 
out  on  p.  100,  have  been  already  peopled  long  before  B.a  2501)l 

It  does  not  &11  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  consider  the 
quesUon  of  the  origin  of  these  Flood-stories;  so  it  must  suffice  to  remark 
briefly  that  they  are  due  probably  to  the  operation  of  different  causes.  Most 
frequently,  says  Mr  Woods,  the  Flood-story  is  the  highly-coloured  tradition 
of  some  historical  event,  or  extraordinary  natural  phaenomenon-— for  Instanoe, 
among  island  and  coasUand  peoples,  of  the  early  settlement  of  their  ancestors 
who  came  in  boats  across  the  ocean,  of  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  an 
island  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  of  a  tidal  wave  resulting  from  an  earthquake ; 
among  inland  peoples,  of  the  overflow  of  a  river,  the  formation  or  disappearance 
of  a  lake,  or  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows.  In  other  cases  Flood-stories 
appear  to  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  some  otherwise 
unexplained  fact,  as  the  dispersion  of  peoples  and  differences  of  language^  the 
red  colour  of  some  of  the  N.  American  tribes,  or  tlie  existence  of  fossil  remains 
on  dry  land,  and  even  on  hills.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  tenden<7  of 
the  human  mind,  well  known  to  students  of  anthropology,  to  construct,  under 
similar  local  and  mental  conditions,  similar  mythological  creations.  And  those 
stories,  whidi  in  particular  details  resemble  strongly  the  Biblical  narrative,  are 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  baring  had  these  features  introduced  into  them  from 
Ohristian  sources,  in  quite  modem  times. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  late  Professor  Frestwich,  on  the  ground  of  certain 
geological  indications  (especially  the  so-called  'Bubble  Drift 7»  that  long  after 
the  appearance  of  palaeolithic  man,  there  was  a  submergence  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  chiefly  in  W.  Europe,  but  also  in  NW.  Africa,  though  extending  doubt- 
fully as  fiu*  E.  as  Palestme,  causing  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
of  short  duration,  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  animal  and  some  human  life,  so 
that  some  species  of  animals  (e.g.  the  hippopotamus  in  Sicily)  became  extinct 
in  regions  which  they  formeriy  inhabited ;  and  he  suggests  that  this  inundation 
may  have  accounted  for  the  above-mentioned  traditions.  As  Mr  Woods  {DB, 
n.  23),  however,  points  out,  without  at  all  questioning  the  geologieal  inferences 
drawn  by  Professor  Frestwich,  had  this  explanation  of  the  Flood-stories  been 
correct^  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Europe  itself  Flood-stories  should  be  com* 
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pftraiiyely  scarce,  whfle  th^  are  most  frecjaeiit  in  countries  sodi  as  K.  and 
Oentral  America,  which  are  f»r  remored  from  the  region  supposed  to  haT6 
been  submerged.  Bven  Babylonia^  where  the  most  important  and  graphio 
Flood-story  originates,  is  not  within  the  area  over  which  Professor  Frestwich 
supposes  the  submergence  to  have  extended ;  and  it  is  erident  that  the  inun- 
dation postulated  by  him  is  sometliing  completely  different  from  the  Flood  of 
Noah^ 

IIL  Ths  Babyknian  narroHoe  </  th$  Flood,  There  can  be  no  doubt  ,/ 
that  the  true  origin  of  the  Biblical  narratiYe  is  to  be  found  in  the  Babylonian  I 
story  of  the  Flood,  which  was  disco?ered  in  1872  by  0.  Smith  in  the  Library  | 
of  Assburbanipal  at  Kouynx\jik.  That  the  Babylonians  possessed  a  legend  of  a ' 
Flood  was  known  before  from  the  outline  preserved  by  Berossus,  who  states 
that  Kronos  warned  Xisuthros,  the  tenth  ante-dilu?ian  king  (see  p.  80X  that 
mankind  would  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  bade  him  build  a  huge  ship  in 
which  he,  with  his  family  and  friends,  might  be  sa?ed*.  The  substantial 
accuracy  of  Berossus^  account  is  confirmed  by  the  cuneiform  narratiYe,  though, 
naturallj,  it  is  at  the  same  time  superseded  by  it  The  story  forms  an  episode 
in  the  great  Babylonian  epic,  which  narrates  the  exploits  of  Qilgame^  the 
hero  of  Uruk  (the  Erech  of  Qen.  x.  lOX  and  occupies  the  eleyenth  of  the  tweWe 
cantos  into  whidi  the  epic  is  divided.  Gilgamesh's  ancestor,  Ut-napislitim,  it 
was  said,  had  received  the  gift  of  immortality;  and  Qilgamesh,  anxious  to  learn 
the  secret  by  whidi  he  had  obtained  this  boon,  resolves  to  visit  him.  After 
many  adventures  he  reaches  the  Waters  of  Death  (which  are  identified  with 
the  ocean  encircling  the  worldX  and  having  succeeded  in  crossing  them  he  sees 
Ut-napishtim,  his  figure  unchanged  by  age,  standing  upon  the  further  shore. 
In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  Ut-napishtim  describes  how  in  consequence  of  his 
piety  he  bad  been  preserved  from  destruction  at  the  time  of  the  great  Flood, 
and  had  afterwards  been  made  immortal  by  BeL 

Ut-napishtim's  story  occupies  more  than  800  lines ;  and  only  extracts  can 
be  given  here*.    He  begins  (IL  8—81)  by  narrating  how  the  gods,  Anu,  Bel, 

1  Sir  J.  W.  Dawion.  in  his  Muting  Place  of  Otology  and  HUtcfy  (1894), 
extending,  as  it  seems,  tiiis  theory  of  Professor  Prestwioh,  speaks  very  oonfldently 
(pp.  88  f.,  180, 148 1, 154 1,  90^  906)  of  a  great  sobmersenoe,  and  aooompaaying 
•diloviftl  catastrophe,'  which  took  plaoe  shortly  after  the  doee  of  the  gladal  period, 
and  destroyed  pakeolithio  man,  and  which  is  identified  by  him  (pp.  166, 906)  with 
the  Deluge  of  Noah.  An  eminent  English  geologist,  Oanon  T.  G.  Bonn^, 
Emeritos  Professor  of  Geology  at  University  OoUoge,  London,  and  an  ex-President 
of  the  Geological  Society,  who  has  examined  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  arsuments, 
permits  me  however  to  say  that  ho  considers  this  identification  to  be  sltogether 
nntenable:  he  is  aware  of  no  evidence  shewing  that '  a  vast  region'  of  either  Europe 
or  Asia  was  submerged  at  the  age  spoken  of ;  and  even  supposing  that  it  were  so 
submerged,  the  flood  thus  produced  would  be  many  thousand  years  before  the  time 
at  which,  according  to  the  Biblical  chronology,  the  Deluge  will  have  taken  place. 
He  adds  that  he  is  acquainted  with  no  geological  indications  favouring  the  soppo- 
sitioo  that  a  submergence,  embracing  certainly  Asia,  and  including  in  ^artiecuar 
Armenia  (the '  mountains  of  Ararat*),  and  causmg  great  destruction  of  ammsl  life, 
took  place  at  c.  b.o.  9600  or  8000.    Of.  his  art,  Expoiitor,  June,  1908,  p.  466  ff. 

'  See  Miiller,  Fragm.  HUt.  Oraee,  n.  601  f.;  or  the  translations  in  IisnoimanI, 
Oriqintit  z.  887—90,  Zimmem,  Bah,  and  Hth,  GeneiU,  p.  48  1,  or  KAT,^  648 1 

*  The  text  may  be  read  in  ftiU  in  Ball's  Lighi  fnm  the  EaMt^  p.  86  ff.  and  in 
jrB.vi.999ff.,withnotes,p.  480ff.  Bee  also  the  extracto,  with  valuable  disenasJon, 
in  JastroVs  ReU  of  Bab,  and  An,,  pp.  498—617 ;  and  £ir.*  646  ff. 
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Vinlby  and  Enniigi,  had  determined  to  destroy  Shorippak,  a  dtj  described  as 
*ljing  on  the  Eaphrates,'  by  a  flood  (alnibu\  and  how  Ea,  *loid  of  wisdom,' 
had  warned  him  to  escape  by  boilding  a  great  ship  :^ 

SS  0  man  of  Shorippak,  son  of  Ubaratnta : 

Frame  a  house,  bnild  a  ship ; 
26  Forsake  (thy)  possessions,  seek  (to  save)  h'fe ; 

Abandon  (thy)  goods,  and  cause  (thy)  soul  to  live : 

Bring  np  into  the  midst  of  the  ship  the  seed  of  life  of  every  soil 

As  for  the  ship,  which  thoa  shalt  baild, 

Let  its  form  be  long; 
SO  And  its  breadth  and  its  height  shall  be  of  the  same  measure. 

Upon  the  deep  then  launch  it 

There  follows  (IL  32  £)  the  excuse  which  he  is  to  make,  if  asked  by  the 
men  of  his  place  what  he  is  doing.  Ut-napishtim  then  proceeds  to  relate  how 
he  carried  out  these  instructions : — 

S7  On  the  fifth  day  I  began  to  construct  the  frame  of  the  ship. 

In  its  hull  its  ddes  were  120  cubits  high. 

And  its  deck  was  likewise  120  cubits  in  breadth : 
60  I  built  on  the  bow,  and  fiistened  all  firmly  together. 

Then  I  built  six  decks  in  it^ 

So  that  it  was  divided  into  seven  storeys. 

The  interior  (of  each  storey)  I  divided  into  nine  compartments; 

I  drove  in  plugs  (to  fill  up  crevices). 

65  I  looked  out  a  mast^  and  added  all  that  was  needfuL 

Six  iOTi  of  bitumen  (kupru)  I  spread  over  it  for  canlking: 
Three  iar9  of  naphtha  [I  took]  on  board. 

When  he  had  finished  it^  he  entered  it  with  all  his  belongings  :— 

81  With  all  that  I  possessed,  I  kded  it: 

With  all  the  silver  that  I  possessed,  I  hided  it; 

With  all  the  gold  that  I  possessed,  I  Uuled  it; 

With  the  seed  of  life  of  every  kind  that  I  possessed,  I  kded  it 

66  I  took  on  board  all  my  family  and  my  servants; 

Cattle  of  the  field,  beasts  of  the  fidd,  craftsmen  also,  all  of  them, 

did  I  take  on  board. 
Shamash  (the  sun-god)  had  appointed  the  time,  (saying,) 
'When  the  lord  of  the  whirlwind  sendeth  at  even  a  destructive  rain, 
Enter  into  thy  ship,  and  dose  thy  door.' 

The  arrival  of  the  &ted  day  filled  Ut-napishtim  with  alarm :— 

68  I  feared  to  look  upon  the  earth: 

I  entered  within  the  ship,  and  dosed  my  door. 

The  storm  which  began  next  morning  is  finely  described  (IL  97—132). 
Rammin  (*  Rimmon,'— the  storm-god)  thundered  in  heaven;  the  Anunnaki 
brought  lightnings ;  the  waters  rose :  even  the  gods  were  in  consternation ; 
they  took  refuge  in  heaven,  'cowering  like  dogs' ;  and  Ishtar,  the  lady  of  the 
gods,  'cried  like  a  woman  in  travail'^— 


tbdb:  deluge  los 

128  Six  days  and  nights 

Raged  wind,  deluge  (abubu\  and  storm  upon  the  earth. 
130  When  the  seventh  day  arrived,  the  storm  and  deluge  ceased, 

Which  had  fought  like  a  host  of  men ; 

The  sea  was  calm,  hurricane  and  deluge  ceased. 

I  beheld  the  land,  and  cried  aloud: 

For  the  whole  of  mankind  were  turned  to  day  (tU^-}y^)i 
136  Hedged  fields  had  become  marshes. 

I  opened  a  window,  and  the  light  fell  upon  my  lace. 

The  ship  grounded  on  Ni§ir— a  mountain  east  of  the  Tigris,  across  the 
Little  Zab  (KA  T}  63>— and  remained  there  for  six  days : — 

146  When  the  seventh  day  arrived, 

I  brought  forth  a  dow^vA  let  it  go: 

The  dove  went  to  and  fro; 

As  there  was  no  resting-place,  it  turned  back. 
150  I  brought  forth  a  swallow,  and  let  it  go : 

The  swallow  went  to  and  fro; 

As  there  was  no  resting-place,  it  turned  back. 

I  brought  forth  a  raoeuy  and  let  it  go: 

The  raven  went,  and  saw  the  decrease  of  the  waters  | 

165  It  ate,  it  waded,  it  croaked  (?),  it  turned  not  back. 

After  this  Ut-napishtim  leaves  the  ark,  and,  like  Noah,  offers  sacrifice  >— 

166  Then  I  sent  forth  (everything)  towards  the  four  winds  (of  heaven): 

I  offered  sacrifice: 
I  prepared  an  offering  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
I  set  Adagur-vases,  seven  by  seven, 

Underneath  them  I  cast  down  reeds,  cedar-wood,  and  inoeosei 
160  The  gods  smelt  the  savour, 

The  gods  smelt  the  goodly  savour; 

The  gods  gathered  like  flies  over  tiie  sacrificer. 

Ishtar  hereupon  reproaches  Bel,  because^  when  the  gods  had  intended  only 
to  destroy  a  single  place,  Shurippak,  he  had  brought  about  the  destmetion  of 
all  mankind  (11. 163 — 170X  Bel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  incensed  with  Ea,  because^ 
by  enabling  Ut-napishtim  to  escape,  he  had  frustrated  liis  {dan;  but  is 
pacified  by  Ea's  representations  (IL  182  ff}^  that^  though  the  sinner  may 
rightly  suffer,  it  is  inconsiderate  to  destroy  all  without  discrimination. 

In  the  end  Bel  accepts  Ut-napishtim  favourably,  and  takes  him  and  liis 
wife  away  to  immortality : — 

201  He  turned  to  us,  he  stepped  between  us,  and  blessed  US|  (saying: 
'  Hithorto  Ut-napishtim  has  been  a  (mortal)  man,  but 
Henceforth   Ut-napishtim  and  his  wife  shall  be  like  unto  the  gods^ 
even  unto  us,  and 

1  In  L  196  Ut-nafushtim  is  called  ^tro-^atif  (a'vuy  etever*),  fi^iieh,  inverted 
(Honf-otra),  is  the  origin  of  Berossus'  *  Xisnthros.* 
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Ut-napiahtim  shall  dwell  fiur  away  at  the  month  of  the  liyen.' 
Then  they  took  me,  and  fiu*  away  at  the  month  of  the  riyen  they  made 
me  to  dwell 

It  ahonld  be  added  that  fragments  of  two  different  Torsions  of  what  is 
manifestly  the  same  story  have  been  fonnd :  one  (12  lines}^  containing  Ea*s 
instrnctions  to  Atra-basis  about  entering  the  ship ;  the  other  (37  fragmentary 
lines)*,  which  la  of  extreme  antiquity  (the  tablet  on  whidi  it  is  written  being 
daUd  in  the  reign  of  Ammi-zadnga,  the  4th  successor  of  Qammurabi, 
B.a  2245 — ^2223}^  representing  some  god  as  calling  upon  Ramm&n  to  bring  a 
flood  upon  the  earth,  and  Ea  as  interposing  to  save  Atra-baaia. 

Though  there  are  differences  in  detail,  the  resemblances  with  the  Biblical 
narratiTe  are  too  numerous  and  too  marlced  to  be  due  to  accident  Thus  the 
Babylonian  narratiYO  agrees  with  P  in  that  the  hero  of  the  Flood  is  (according 
to  Berossus)  the  tenth  of  the  ante-dilnrian  kings  Just  as  Noah  is  the  tenth  from 
Adam ;  in  the  fiact  that  inatmctiona  are  given  for  making  the  ark  of  particular 
dimenaiona  and  with  atoreya  (though  the  dimenaiona  are  not  the  aame,  and  in 
P  the  number  of  atoreys  ia  three,  not  aeren),  and  that  it  waa  made  water-tight 
by  bitumen,  that  the  yeaael  grounda  upon  a  mountain  (but  NiQir,  not  Ararat}', 
and  that  Bel  'bleaaea'  Ut-napiahtim  (L  201),  aa  God  'blesses'  Noah  (Gen.  ix  1)«: 
it  agreea  with  J  in  that  the  flood  is  attributed  to  rain  only ;  in  ita  ahorter 
duration  (but  aeven  daya^  not  40^  aa  compared  with  P  (one  year),  in  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  number  iecen  (IL  62,  130,  146,  158 ;  ct  in  J,  Gen.  riL  2,  3,  4, 10, 
TiiL  10, 12),  in  the  epiaode  of  the  doye  and  the  raven  (though  in  the  reverae 
order,  and  with  a  awallow  aa  well),  in  the  aacrifice  offered  by  Ut-napiahtim 
after  leaving  the  ark,  and  in  the  goda  'amelling  the  goodly  aavour ' :  it  agreea 
with  P  and  J  alike  in  that  Ut-napiahtim  is  warned,  like  Noah,  to  take  refuge 
from  the  coming  flood  in  a  ahip,  in  the  fact  that  all  periah  except  the  few  who 
are  aaved  on  account  of  Ut-napiahtim'a  piety,  and  that,  after  the  flood  ia  over, 
Bel,  like  JehoYah,  promiaes  (implicitly)  not  again  to  destroy  mankind  thua 
indiacriminately,  and  receives  Ut-napiahtim  favourably.  The  reaemblancea 
with  J  are  on  the  whole  the  more  atriking.  Of  the  differencea,  the  moat  con- 
apicuoua  ia  the  jiolytheiatio  colouring  of  the  Babylonian  narrative,  as  compared 
with  the  monotheism  of  the  two  Biblical  writers*.  It  is  another  noteworthy 
feature  that  in  Genesis  it  ia  Enock,  not  Noah,  who  is  translated  without  dying. 

The  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  narratives  have  evidently  a  common 

^  See  KB.  vx.  254—7 ;  Sayee,  JfontciiMiitf,  108  f. ;  of.  KAT*  551. 

*  En.  Time$,  Hay,  1898,  p.  877  f.;  KB.  vl  289—91;  of.  KAT.*  552—4. 

*  Why  in  P  the  '  monntidna  of  Ararat'  appear  in  place  of  Niiir  most  remain 
matter  A  oonjeoture:  possibly,  becauae  they  were  the  loftiest  known  to  the 
Hebrews;  for  another  oonjeetnre,  aee  EneB.  i.  289. 

*  Whether  the  rainbow  ia  alluded  to  (Sayce,  pp.  112  [1.  1481, 114)  in  the  Bab. 
poem  <in  KB.,  L  164)  is  very  uncertain :  see  DB.  iv.  196^n.,  and  KAT.*  550  n.  2. 

*  Prof.  Sayce  {EHH,  126)  also  oslls  attention  to  pointa  in  which  the  story  haa 
aaaomed  a  Palettinian  eolouring :  the  ship  has  become  an  *  ark,'  as  was  natural  in 
a  oountnr  in  which  there  were  no  great  rivers  or  a  Persian  Gulf;  the  period  of  the 
rainfall  haa  been  transferred  from  Sebat  (s  Jan. — ^Feb.),  when  the  winter  rains  fall 
in  Babylonia,  to  the  *  second  month'  (sKov.),  the  time  of  the  autumn  or  *fonner' 
rains  in  Palestine ;  and  the  dove  brings  back  in  its  month  a  leaf  of  the  olive,  a  tree 
much  mors  eharaeteristio  of  Palestine  than  of  Babylonia. 
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orlgfaL  And  the  Hebrew  narrative  most  be  derived  fivm  the  Babylonian : 
for  not  only  is  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Flood  much  older  than  (upon  any 
Tiew  of  its  origin)  the  Book  of  Qenesis  (for,  as  was  shewn  above^  we  haTe  a 
Tersion  of  it  dating  from  e.  2200  B.a),  bat,  as  Zimmem  has  remarked,  the  Teiy 
eesence  of  the  Biblical  narrative  presupposes  a  country  liable,  like  Babylonia, 
to  inundations ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  story  was '  indigenous  in 
Babylonia,  and  transplanted  to  Palestine  V  Of  course,  the  Biblical  aoooont  was 
not|  any  more  than  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation,  transcribed  directly 
from  a  Babylonian  source :  but  by  some  channel  or  other — ^we  can  bat  specu- 
late by  what  (c£  p.  31) — ^the  Babylonian  story  found  its  way  into  Israel;  for 
many  generations  it  was  transmitted  orally,  so  that  details  were  natarally 
foigotten  or  modified ;  it  assumed,  of  course,  a  Hebrew  complexion,  and  was 
accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  monotheism;  but  its  main  outline 
remained  the  same :  J  and  P,  at  different  times,  cast  it  into  a  written  form, 
each  impressing  upon  it  featares  characteristic  of  his  own  point  of  view  and 
literary  method ;  and  from  the  combination  of  the  two  texts  thus  formed,  the 
present  narrative  of  Genesis  has  arisen. 

/In  its  Hebrew  form,  the  story  of  the  Flood  has  thus  a  new  character 
stamped  upon  it ;  and  it  becomes  a  symbolical  embodiment  of  ethical  and 
religious  truth.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  early  history  of  mankind.  A 
Judicial  motive  is  assigned  for  it :  it  becomes  a  judgement  upon  corrupt  and 
degenerate  mankind*.  It  thus  exemplifies  a  great  principle  by  which  God 
deals  with  both  nations  and  indlTiduals  (cf.  the  application  in  Mt.  xxiv.  37 — 9). 
Noah,  on  the  other  hand,  b  the  type  of  a  righteous  man  (c£  Heb.  xL  7 ;  1  Pet. 
iii  20 ;  8  Pet  iL  6),  an  example  of  blamelessness  and  obedience  in  the  midst  of 
a  heedless  and  perverse  generation,  a  man  worthy  of  the  seal  of  God's  approvaL 
His  proUty  saves,  not  himself  only,  but  bis  family.  Rescued  from  the  flood  of 
waters,  he  becomes  the  second  father  of  humanity,  and  inaugurates  for  it  a 
new  enL  A  new  and  gracious  declaration  of  God's  purposes  towards  man 
marks  the  significance  of  the  occasion :  the  promise  in  J  (viiL  21  C)^  the 
blessing  and  the  covenant  in  P  (ix.  1—17),  are  tokens  of  His  good  will  towards 
mankind ;  a  new  principle,  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  is  established  for  the 
maintenance  and  welfare  of  society.  And  so  humanity  starts  afresh,  with  the 
sense  of  God's  favour  resting  upon  it,  if  it  will  but  fidfil  foithfiilly  the  duties 
devolving  upon  it 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  possible  basis  of  the  Babylonian  story. 
Delitssch,  DiUmann,  Huxley',  Haupt,  and  Jastrow,  following  the  geologist 
Bliss,  of  Vienna,  consider  that  it  is  based  upon  dim  recollections  of  an  actual 
extraordinary  inundation  of  the  lower  Euphrates  over  the  plain  of  Babyloniiu 
Both  the  Tigris  and  the  Buphrates,  when  the  snows  in  the  upper  basins  of  the 
two  rivers  melt  in  spring,  regularly  overflow  their  banks,  and  transform  a  large 
part  of  the  alluvial  plain  into  a  vast  inland  sea:  the  region  is  also  liable  to 
earthquakes ;  and  i^  at  the  height  of  an  inundation,  when  the  waters  were 

1  Similarly  Sayee,  EUR.  126. 

*  This  may  be  indireotly  implied  in  the  Babylonian  narrative  in  1. 184  f.,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  stated  distineilj ;  and  in  1. 18  f.  the  destruetion  of  Shnrippak  seems 
attribaied  simply  to  the  caprioe  of  the  gods. 

•  CMeeied  Sutt^M^  rr.  821, 242  ft.  ('Hasisadra's  Adventure '). 
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further  swollen  hj  heavy  rains,  'a  hurricane  from  the  SB.  swept  up  the 
Persian  Gulf,  driying  its  shallow  waters  upon  the  delta,  and  damming  back  the 
outflow,  a  catastrophe  not  unlike  Qasisadra's  might  have  been  produced,'  and 
a  yessel  might  have  been  driven  up  stream,  over  a  continuously  flooded  country, 
till  it  grounded — not  indeed  on  the  summit  of  Ni^ir,  or  on  Ararat^  but— -'on 
one  of  the  low  hills  between  which  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  Zab  enter  the 
Assyrian  plain'  (Huxley,  pp.  247£,  ct  268,  279)^  If  this  view  be  correct — 
and  it  certainly  appears  a  reasonable  one— we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
once  an  actual  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  resulted  among 
other  things  in  the  destruction  of  Shurippak,  that  there  was  a  tradition,  or 
l^end,  current  in  Babylonia,  that  some  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  in 
a  great  ship,  that  in  the  popular  imagination  the  disaster  was  magnified  into  a 
destruction  of  all  mankind  except  those  who  escaped,  and  also  mythologically 
embellished,  that  the  story  further  found  its  way  to  Palestine,  and  ultimately, 
in  the  manner  indicated  above,  was  incorpovated  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Upon  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  it  will  be  evident  that  it 
is  no '  fiction '  of  the  narrators ;  it  is  a  eurrent  popular  heU^,  of  long  standing 
in  Israel,  which  they  report;  and  instead  of  being  shocked  or  startled  at  the 
fact,  we  should  rather  marvel  at  the  'divinely-guided  religious  feeling  and 

j  insight^  by  which  an  ancient  legend  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  religious  and 

I  spiritual  truthV 

18  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went  forth  of  the  ark,  were  J 
Shem,  and  Hani|  and  Japheth:   and  Ham  is  the  &ther  of 
Canaan.    19  These  three  were  the  sons  of  Noah :  and  of  these 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread 

18, 19  (J).  A  short  connecting  passage,  forming  («.  18*)  the  close  to 
J's  narrative  of  the  Flood,  and  (v.  19)  the  introduction  to  J's  Table  of 
Nations,  preserved  in  parts  of  en.  x.  Verse  18^  is  probably  an  addition 
due  to  the  compiler,  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  w.  20 — 27. 

19.  qf  th^  &c.  Better,  from  thue  the  whole  earth  (Le.  the 
whole  population  of  the  earth,  as  zL  1)  was  spread  abroad  (z.  18). 

20—27  (J).  Noah,  the  vine-grower,  and  his  three  sons.  Noah  appears 
here  under  a  new  aspect  As  in  iv.  17 — ^24  we  learned  how  Hebrew  tradition 
accounted  for  the  origin  of  different  inventions  and  institutions,  so  we  leam 
here,  tw.  20,  21,  how  it  attributed  to  Noah  the  introduction  of  what  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  a  more  artificial  type  of  husbandry,  as  compared  with 
that  implied  in  iv.  2,  and  also  in  particular  of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
vine  and  its  fruit  were  highly  prized  in  Palestine  (cf.  xliz.  11 1,  and  on  xxviL 
28) ;  and  the  first  discovery  of  the  uses  to  which  its  juice  might  be  put,  must 
have  been  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  inventions.  Here  it  is  ascribed  to 
Noah,  who  is  connected  (viii  4)  with  Armenia;  and  Armenia  and  the  E.  part 
of  Pontus  are  just  the  region  in  which  the  plant  appears  to  have  been 

^  Woods  in  DB,  n.  23.  Holsinger  (p.  88),  and  Oankel  (p.  66)  also  remark  upon 
the  immeasurabW  higher  spiritual  feehng  cuiplayed  by  the  BibUoal  narrative,  and 
on  the  oontrast  between  the  rablime  mcoral  dignity  of  the  Ood  of  Noah,  and  the 
'  genuinely  heathen '  oharacter  and  motives  diqilsyed  hj  the  Bal^lonian  deities. 
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indUgenooi,  and  from  whidi  it  ipread  gradually  to  other  ooantries.  But,  with 
a  keen  peroeption  of  its  liability  to  aboBOi  the  narrator  paints  a  ?iTid  picture 
of  the  disgrace  and  misfortone  which  the  eigoyment  of  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  Tine  entailed  upon  its  fint  cultivator.  The  scene  is  a  typical  one ;  and  it 
stands  as  a  warning  of  the  consequences  of  excessiTC  indulgence^  and  of  the  need 
of  watchftdness  and  self-control,  even  in  the  use  of  what  is  good  and  innocent 
initseU: 

20  And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  planted  a  J 
Tineyard :  21  and  he  drank  of  the  wme,  and  was  drunken ;  and 
he  was  uncovered  within  his  tent  22  And  Ham,  the  father  of 
Oanaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two 
brethren  without.  23  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment^ 
and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and 
coTered  the  nakedness  of  their  father ;  and  their  fiu^es  were 
backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  father's  nakedness.  24  And 
Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  ^youngest  son 
had  done  unto  him.    25  And  he  said, 

^  Or,  younger 

20.  And  Noah,  the  husbandman,  began,  and  planted,  &c. 
'The  title,  *'the  husbandman,"  here  applied  to  Noah  is  surprising, 
and  can  only  be  understood  as  pointing  to  a  cyde  of  tradition  respect 
ing  Noah,  in  which  he  figured  in  that  capacity '  (Dillm.). 

2L  Noah,  it  is  implied,  was  the  Jtrst  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and 
manu&etuie  wine:  hence  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  eflfects  of 
wine,  and  was  not  responsible  for  the  state  into  which  it  brought  hun. 

22, 23.  Qam,  in  what  he  did,  shewed  no  modesty,  or  filial  respect : 
his  two  brothers,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  delicacy  of  feeling,  ana 
respect  for  their  father.  The  'garment'  {simldh)  is  the  large  square 
nuimUe,  m  plaid,  often  used  for  sleeping  in  (Ex.  zxiL  26  f.). 

24.  jfoungest.  From  the  order  in  both  J  (v.  18)  and  P  (y.  82, 
yL  10,  vu.  13,  X.  1),  it  would  naturally^  be  inferred  that  Japheth  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Noah.  The  writer  of  w.  20 — 27  must  have 
followed  a  different  tradition — either  one  which  gave  Noah's  sons  in 
the  order  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Ham,  or  (see  below)  one  wUch  made 
them  to  be  Qiem,  Japheth,  and  ClancMn,    (RVm.  is  not  legitimate.) 

25.  Deeply  moved  by  what  had  occurred,  and  discerning  firom  it 
the  characters  of  his  sons,  Noah  in  an  elevated,  impassion^  strain, 
pronounces  upon  them  a  curse  and  blessing.  It  was  an  ancient  belief 
that  a  fiekthers  curse  or  blessing  was  not  merely  the  expression  of  an 
eamestl;^  felt  hope  or  wish,  but  that  it  exerted  a  real  power  in  determin- 
ing a  <^d'8  future  j  and  hence  the  existing  later  condition  of  a  tribe 
or  people  is  often  m  the  OT.  referred  to  the  words  supposed  to  have 
been  pronounced  bv  a  patriarchal  ancestor  upon  its  progenitor.  CSt 
xxvii.  28  f.,  39  f.,  xlviii.  13 — 20 ;  and  on  ch.  xlix. 
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Cursed  be  Canaan ; 

A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

26  Andhesaidi 

Blessed  be  die  Lobd,  the  God  of  Shem ; 
And  let  Canaan  be  ^his  servant. 

27  God  enlarge  Japhethy 

And  ^let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; 
And  let  Canaan  be  ^his  servant 

1  Or,  their  *  Or,  he  ihaU 

servant  of  servants.  Le.  the  very  lowest  of  servants.  Ganaan  is 
here  not  an  individual,  but  the  representative  qf  the  Canaamtes,  the 
native  races  of  Canaan,  who,  if  not  destroyed,  were  ultimately  sub- 
jugated by  the  Israelites  (c£  Jud.  i.  28  £;  1  K  ix.  20  f):  and  the 
mtentioQ  of  the  passage  is  in  reality  to  account  for  the  endaved 
condition  of  these  races,  as  the  Hebrews  knew  them.  How  the 
subjection  to  Japheth  (* his  brethren':  and  v.  27^)  is  to  be  explained 
is  less  clear:  perhaps  it  is  introduced  only  as  a  secondary  feature  in 
the  curse;  pemaps,  however,  cases  were  known  to  the  author  of  the 
blessing  in  which  the  Phoenicians,  for  instance,  whether  commercially 
or  politically,  had  been  unable  to^  hold  their  owp  b^  the  side  of  Japhethio 
rivals  (x.  2 — 4).  On  the  question  why  Ganaan  is  cursed,  when  Ham 
was  the  offender,  see  below. 

26, 27.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  curse  on  Canaan  are  the  blessings 
on  Shem  and  Japheth. 

26.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
forms  the  basis  of  the  blessing  pronouncea^  upon  theur  ancestor  (see 
X.  21 ;  xi.  10  ff.),  Shem;  and  the  form  in  whidi  the  blessmg  is  cast, — 
not  'Blessed  be  Shem/  but  'Bless^  be  Jehovah,  the  Oodqf  Shem,' — 
evinces  a  warm  and  lively  sense  of  the  privileges  which  this  knowledge 
conferred  upon  those  who  shared  it:  it  is  the  happiness  of  Shem 
and  his  descendants  that  they  *have  Jehovah  for  tneir  God.' 

his.    Better,  their  ^Vm.),  referring  to  '  his  brethren,'  v.  25. 

27^  The  blessing  oegins  this  time  with  a  wish  suggested  by  the 
name,  there  being  in  the  Heb.  for  enlarae  an  obvious  play  upon 
Japheth  (cf.  xlix.  8,  16,  19).  May  God  fulfil  the  omen  of  Japheth's 
name  and  grant  him  wiath,^  expansiveness  I  The  large  extent  of 
territory  inlmbited  by  the  nations  represented  by  the  sons  of  Japhetii 
(x.  2—5),  their  material  development  and  mental  energy,  are  what  is 
here  alluded  to. 

Grod.  Not  Jehovah  (who  is  reserved  for  Shem),  there  being  no 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  revelation  in  JaphetL 

27^  Unlike  Ganaan,  with  whom  Israel  is  to^  have  no  dealings 
(Ex.  xxiii.  32),  may  Japheth  have  free  intercourse  with  the  descenduits 
of  Shem,  and  dwell  unhindered  in  their  tents!  The  words  are  a 
reflection  of  the  more  friendly  regard  with  which  reUgiously-minded 
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^  '  28  And  Noah  liyed  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifly  P 
years.    29  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years :  and  he  died. 

Israelites  yiewed  the  Japhethites,  as  compared  with  the  Ganaanites. 
They  may  also  include  perhaps  in  germ  the  thought  (which  is  developed 
afterwards  more  fully  hy  tiie  peat  prophets,  e.^.  Is.  ii.  2-^)  of  the 
ultimate  inclusion  oi  the  peoples  referred  to  Japneth  as  their  ancestor 
in  the  spiritual  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  Shem. 

28,  29.  The  close  of  F  s  account  of  Noah.  The  verses  resemble 
closely  in  form  v.  7  £,  10  f.,  18  f.,  &c 

We  may  call  the  words  addressed  by  Noah  to  his  three  sons  tLprophsUeal 
interpreiaHon  f^  hUtarff.  Oanaan,  Shem,  and  Japheth  are  not  indiyidnals : 
they  are  personifications^  representing  tlie  nationalities  of  which  they  were 
the  reputed  ancestors,  and  reflecting  their  respective  characters.  '  The  corse 
of  Oanaan  is  the  carse  prononnced  against  Israers  greatest  foe  and  con- 
stant sooroe  of  moral  temptation;  the  shamelessnoss  of  Ham  reflects  the 
fanpression  produced  by  the  sensnality  of  the  Oanaanite  upon  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah'  (Ryle,  p.  122 :  see  e.g.  Lev.  xTiil  3,  24—30;  1  K.  xiv. 
24X  And  the  curse  takes  the  form  of  political  subjection,  which  is  tho  natural 
penalty  of  long-continued  moral  degradation,  and  of  the  physical  enervation  which 
inevitably  accompanies  it.  The  pnrer  religion  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  is 
the  thought  determining  the  blessing  of  Sliem.  The  width  of  territory  and 
expansiTeness  characteristic  of  the  Japhethites  explains  the  terms  used  of 
Japheth.  Thus,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  blessing  defines  in  outline  the  position 
and  historical  significance  of  the  three  great  ethnical  groups,  which  were 
referred  to  Noah  as  their  ancestor.  It  contrasti  their  differing  characters ;  and 
holds  oat  to  each  correspondingly  different  prospects  for  the  futora  It  thus 
ifUerpreU  the  history  'prophetically,'  1.0,  not  predictively,  but  eliciting  from  it 
the  providential  purposes  of  which  it  is  the  expression. 

There  remains  the  question  why  Canaan  was  cursed,  when  Ham  was  the 
offender.  No  donbt^  tho  simplest  supposition  is  that  Canaan  is  cursed,  because 
among  all  the  'sons'  of  Ham  (x.  6)  the  Canaanites  were  the  most  intimately 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  intercourse  with  them  displayed  in  a  preeminent 
degree  the  evil  traits  which  had  characterized  Ham.  By  recent  critics^ 
however,  this  explanation  has  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  opinion 
has  gained  ground  that  the  narrative  is  no  longer  in  its  original  form :  originally, 
these  critics  suppose^  the  author  of  the  misdeed  was  CancLan^  who  may  even, 
in  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition,  have  been  treated  not  as  the  grandson  of  Noah, 
but  as  the  youngest  (d  e.  24)  of  his  9oni  (as  indeed  the  connexion  in  90. 24 — 27, 
where  he  stands  by  the  side  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  seems  still  to  imply) ;  the 
compiler,  in  appending  this  narratiTO  to  the  story  of  the  Flood,  harmonised  it 
with  the  genealogy  of  Noah's  sons  which  had  then  gained  currency,  by  insertii^ 
in  «.  18  the  explanatory  gloss  'and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan,'  and  in  «.  22 
the  words '  Ham  the  father  of '  before '  Canaan.'  Verses  20—27,  in  their  original 
form,  win  upon  this  view  represent  a  different  stratum  of  Israelitish  tradition, 

>  Wellh.,  Bndds,  Hols.,  Gonksl,  oZ.;  of.  Byle,  119—121. 
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in  wUch  OAnaan  iigared  as  a  son  of  Noah.  And  as  we  are  dealing  not 
with  indiyidnals  as  such,  bat  with  indiyidnals  as  representing  nationalities^ 
there  is  at  least  no  difSculty  (ct  on  z.  7  Sheba  and  Dedan,  xriL  SI)  in 
sopposing  that  they  may  have  been  differently  gronped,  and  the  relations 
between  them  differently  defined,  by  different  writers  or  at  difEorent  times. 

Chapter  X. 
The  Table  of  Nations. 

The  object  of  this  Table  is  partly  to  shew  how  the  Hebrews  sopposed  the 
principal  nations  known  to  them  to  be  related  to  each  other,  partly  to  assign 
'Israel,  in  partacolar,  its  place  among  them.  The  chapter  falls  into  the  {dan  of 
'the  compiler  of  Genesis.  The  compiler's  ultimate  goal  is  the  histoty  of  the 
chosen  funily ;  bat  at  the  point  when  he  was  aboat  to  enter  npon  this,  he  was 
sensible  (in  Gankel's  words)  'of  the  scientific  necessity  of  saying  something 
aboat  the  rise  of  other  nations,  of  the  aesthetic  necessitj  of  bringing  deariy  to 
a  dose  the  history  of  primitiye  andlvided  mankind,  and  last^  bat  not  leasts  of  the 
religions  necessity  of  exhibiting  clearly  the  selection  of  Inael  oat  of  the  mass 
of  nations.*  And  so,  after  this  chapter,  he  is  able  to  limit  himself  exdnsiTely 
to  the  line  of  Shem  (zL  10  ff ),  and  shorUy  afterwards  to  a  p^HigmiUf  branch  of 
the  family  of  Terab  (zL  27  ff),  Tic  the  fiunily  of  Abraham. 

In  relating  the  nations  to  each  other,  each  is  represented  as  snmmed  np  in 
a  corresponding  eponymous  ancestor,  these  being  related  to  one  another  as 
&ther,  son,  brother,  &c.  The  names  are  in  no  case  to  be  taken  as  those  of  real 
indlvidoals ;  they  jast  represent  peoples.  This  is  dear  in  many  eases  fit>m  the 
names  themsehes,  which  are  dual  (Mizraim),  or  plural  (Ludim,  Awftmlm^  ^) 
in  form,  or  names  of  places  (as  Tarshish,  Zidon,  Ophir,  &c.X  or  gentile  names 
(as  the  Jebusite^  the  Amorite,  &c.) ;  in  other  cases,  from  its  being  contrary  to 
all  analogy  for  the  names  of  nations  to  be  derired  from  those  of  known 
indlTidual  ancestors.  Moreover,  the  real  origin  of  the  nations  enumerated 
here,  belonging  in  many  cases  to  entirely  different  radal  types, — Semites, 
Aryans,  'Hittites,'  Egyptians,— must  ha?e  reached  back  into  a  remote 
prelustoric  age, — &r  earlier  than  &a  2500, — ^from  whidi,  we  may  be  sare^  not 
even  the  dimmest  recollections  could  ha?e  been  preserred  at  the  time  when 
the  chapter  was  written.  The  nations  and  tribes  existed:  and  imaginary 
ancestors  were  afterwards  postulated  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  pictorially 
the  relationship  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  stand  towards  one  another. 
An  exactly  parallel  instance,  though  not  so  fully  worked  out,  is  afforded  by  the 
andent  Greeks.  The  general  name  of  the  Gh^eeks  was  Hellenes,  the  prindpal 
subdirisions  were  the  Dorians,  the  Aeolians,  the  lonians,  and  Uie  Achaeans ; 
and  accordiugly  the  Greeks  traced  their  descent  from  a  supposed  eponymous 
ancestor  Hdlen,  who  had  three  sons  Dorus  and  Aeolus,  the  supposed  ancestors 
of  the  Dorians  and  Aeolians,  and  Xuthus,  from  whose  two  sons.  Ion  and  Achiwafi 
the  lonians  and  Achaeans  were  respectiyely  supposed  to  be  descended.  And  so 
here^  the  principal  nations  known  to  the  Hebrews  are  represented,  through 
their  corresponding  ancestors,  as  the  members  of  a  great  &mily  more  or  less 
dosely  related  to  each  other,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  great  ethnical  groups. 
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most  itrongly  distiogniahed  from  one  another  in  phjiical  ^ype  and  diaracter, 
are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Noah.  The  primaiy  diTisions  (Le.  nations),  into 
which  each  of  these  groups  fidls,  appear  as  the  'sons'  of  its  representatife 
ancestor  (as  Jayan,  Le.  the  Greeks  [loniansX  the  son  of  Jai^eth) :  sobordinate 
divisions  (La  tribes  or  local  settlements)  appear  as  'grandsons'  (as  ^idon,  'son' 
of  Oanaan,  and 'grandson 'of  ^am).  «, 

[The  Table  does  not  indnde  all  nations  known  to  the  Hebrew&j  Some, 
wmch  were  more  doselj  connected  with  the  Hebrews  than  any  here  mentioned, 
as  Moab  and  Anmion,  the  descendants  of  Natior,  and  of  Ketorah,  the  Ishmaelite 
tribes,  and  Edom,  are  intentionally  exdnded:  th^  find  their  place  at  later 
stages  of  the  narratire^  Other8,as  the  Rephaim,the'Anafpim,the  Znsim,are^ 
perhaps,  not  mentioned,  as  not  being  of  soffident  importance :  for  the  omission 
of  othen^  it  is  less  easy  to  suggest  satis&etory  reasons.  Others^  again,  as  the 
pre-Semitic  Somerian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  the  negro-races  of  Africa, 
many  nations  of  Eorope^  the  Indian  race%  the  Chinese,  and  the  peoples  of 
Australia,  America,  the  Fkdfic  Isles,  Acl,  are  not  mentioned,  dmply  becanse 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  embrace  them.  (The  area  indnded  in 
the  TaUe  extends,  speaking  broadly,  from  Armenia  on  the  N.  to  Ethiopia  and 
8.  Arabia  on  the  8.,  and  from  Blam  (E.  of  Babylonia)  on  the  B.  to  Qreece  and 
the  dimly  known  Tarshish  in  the  W.\  The  knowledge  of  the  more  distant 
peoples  mentioned  came  probably  to  the  Hebrews  in  many  cases  through  trade 
or  war.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  these,  particularly  when  they  bdong  to 
P,  agree  with  those  mentioned  bj  Jeremiah  and  Esekid,  and  in  general  how 
laigely  the  horison  of  the  Table  agrees  with  the  horixon  of  these  prophets : 
see  the  notes  on  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech  (e.  1),  Ashkenas, 
Togarmah  (e.  2),  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim  (e.  Z\  Gush,  Put  («.  6),  Ra*mah, 
Sheba,  Dedan  (e.  7),  Ludim  (e.  13),  Arrad  (e.  18),  Elam  (e.  22) ;  and  compare 
especially  Es.  xxrii.,  and  xnriiL  2 — 6, 13,  xxxix.  1*. 

Upon  what  prindple  are  the  nations  induded  in  the  Table  arranged  f 
No  doubt,  the  two  writen^  whose  joint  work  the  Tkble  in  its  present  form  is, 
both  conceiyed  their  arrangement  to  be  ethnological,  Le.  they  supposed  the 
nations  to  be  really  reUted  by  blood  as  th^  represented  them  to  be ;  but 
though  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  some  instjinrfis,  in  others  it  is  not  probable ; 
and  sometimes  linguistic  and  other  flMsts  known  to  us  shew  it  to  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question :  the  Ganaanites,  Ibr  instance,  had  certainly  no  direct  racial 
connexion  with  Egypt^  nor  the  Hittites  with  'Ganaan,'  or  with  the  Amorites, 
nor  Elam  with  Shem.  Where  a  blood-rdationship  cannot  be  presupposed,  the 
prindple  of  arrangement,  it  seems  erident,  was  chiefly  geographiealf  though 
sometimes  it  was  historical  or  politicaL  Thus,  the  three  main  dirisions, 
Japheth,  Ham,  and  Shem,  occupy,  respectiTdy,  on  the  whole,  a  northern, 
middle,  and  southern  sona  Then,  further,  the  peoples  or  tribes  liring  in  or 
near  a  particular  country,  whether  connected  together  racially  or  not,  are  often 
described  as  descendants  of  the  ancestor  representing  the  country  (as  the 
'sons'  of  Gomer, «.  8,  of  Mixraim,  e.  131,  and  of  Ganaan,  9v.  16 — 18 :  see  also 

^  xix.  80  fl.,  »rii.  20  fl.,  zxt.  1  fl.,  18  ft,  xxxtL 

*  On  the  gradual  growth  of  geographioal  knowledge  among  the  Hebrews  see 
farther  the  lominoas  art.  QsooBApar  (BzBLiaAL)  in  the  EneB. 

a  8 
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OD  di.  xzxfLX  In  other  faiiiianow  political  or  commercial  relations  hare  led 
probably  to  peofto  being  connected  genealogically,  where  no  Uood-relationsbip 
eziated ;  ai  fai  the  caaea  of  Tarshish  and  JaTan  (o.  4),  and  Canaan  and  Ham 
(«.  7).  NatnraDyi  oor  knowledge  is  often  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say,  in  a 
giTen  case^  by  which  of  these  principles  the  dassification  has  been  determined. 
But^  after  idiat  has  been  said,  it  will  occasion  no  snrprise  to  find  the  same 
peoi)le  classed  differently,  in  different  genealogies,  compiled  by  different 
writers  or  at  different  times  (d  on  vo.  7,  23,  xxiL  21,  xxr.  3). 

It  will  thns  be  erident  that  the  Table  of  Nations  contains  no  scientific 
dassification  of  the  races  of  mankind.  Not  only  this,  howerer ;  it  also  offers 
no  historicaDy  tme  aoooont  of  the  origin  of  the  races  of  mankind.  It  represents 
as  starting  from  a  single  centre,  at  about  b.o.  2500,  or  (lzx.)  3060,  Tarieties 
(Semitic,  Aiyan,  'Hittite'  or  Mongolian,  and  Egyptian)  which  (in  Pro!  Sayce's 
words)  'the  ethnologist  is  not  at  present  able  to  trace  back  to  a  single  original 
^rpe*  {ManwrnmU^  120  £X  ^^^  which,  if  (as  modem  anthropologists  also 
bdiere)  they  nltiniately  had  a  common  origin,  must  beyond  question  hare 
begun  the  process  of  separation  and  differentiation  a  great  many  centuries  before 
dther  Bia  2500,  or  Bia  8066.  The  Table  thus  offers  no  suffident  explanation 
of  the  racial  differences  eren  of  the  nations  included  in  it.  And  there  remain 
the  numeroos  natire  races  of  Africa,  E.  Asia,  Australia,  America,  &c.,  referred 
to  abore,  whidi  certainly  must  hare  been  in  existence  millennia  before  eren 
Bia  S066  (for  otherwise  Uie  strongly-marked  differences  of  racial  character  and 
language  which  they  exhibit,  could  not  have  had  time  to  deyelop),  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  accounted  for  at  all.    Cf  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxir  ff 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  chapter,  9v.  1 — 1,  20,  22—24,  31,  32 
bdong  to  P,  the  rest  belongs  to  J  (with  probably  a  later  insertion  in  99. 16 — 18*^). 

X.    1  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noahy  P 
Shem  Ham  and  Japheth :  and  unto  them  were  sons  bom  after 
the  flood. 

2  The  sons  of  Japheth ;  Qomer,  and  Magog,  and  Madai,  and 
Jayan,  and  Tabal,  and  Mediech,  and  Tiras.    3  And  the  sons  of 

Z.    2—5.    The 'sons' of  JaphetL 

2.  Gamer.  Mentioned  in  Ez.  zxxviii.  6,  by  the  side  of  TagarmoA 
(v.  8y  here),  amons  the  allies  of  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Magog,  in  the 
*  uttermost  parts  of  the  north,'  who  is  pictured  by  the  prophet  as  the 
leader  of  an  ideal  assault  of  nations  against  the  restored  Israel 
LZX.  Tofup  (in  Es.  Foficp),  the  fftrntrrat,  whom  Esarhaddon  (b.o.  681 — 668) 
speaks  of  haying  defeated,  and  who,  Asshurbanipal  (668 — 625)  tells 
us  (KB.  n.  129,  178 — 7),  invaded  Lydia  in  the  days  of  Gugu 
(i-e.  OygeSp  the  famous  king  of  Lydia,  aa  687 — 653,  Hat  l  8—14). 
Their  temtory  at  this  time  ^  corresponded  generally  to  the  latar 
Oappadocia  (which  is  called  in  Armenian  Gamir),  There  is  UtUe 
doubt  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Cimmerians  (Kcfifi^ioc,  Od.  XL  14, 
ftc);  and  if  so,  their  orimnal  home  was  the  country  N.  of  the  Euzine, 
from  which  they  were  ezpdled  by  the  Scythians  (Hdt.  1. 15, 103,  iy.  1 1  f ). 
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Maqog.  In  Es.  xxxviii.  2  (with  tiie  article),  xzzix.  6,  a  land  and 
peo^e  in  tiie  '  uttennost  parts  of  the  north,'  whose  ralet  Qm  is  prince 
of  'Aosh,  Mesheeh,  and^  Tubals*  and  has  among  his  allies  u^ur  and 
Togairmak  The  expedition  imagined  by  the  prophet  in  Ee.  xzzviii— ix. 
is  no  doubt  modellea  upon  the  great  irruption  of  the  Scvthians  into  Asia 
(Hdt  L  104 — 6),  which  took  place  c  630  B.a»  and  which  is  in  aU 
probability  dluded  to  in  Jer.  iv.  8 — m.  30  (see  especially  v.  15^-17, 
TL  22  £;  c£  LOT.  237  f.).  And  in  fact^  smce  Josephus»  'Ma|^' 
has  been  commonly  understood  of  tiie  Scythians,  though  the  origin  of 
tJie  name,  if  this  view  be  correct,  is  not  apparent\ 

Madai.  The  Modes,  often  mentionea  in  the  OT.  from  the 
8th  century  B.a  (2  E.  xviL  6,  xviiL  11,  Is.  zxL  2,  ziiL  17  £,  aL)\ 
and  in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  from  the  time  of  Rammftn-nirAn 
(812 — 783  B.a)  onwards,  perhaps  also  (Schrader,  Tide,  Sayoe)  identical 
with  the  Amadai  of  Shalmaneser  IL  (B.a  860—^25).  The  home  of 
the  Modes  was  in  the  mountainous  country  K  of  Assyria,  and  SW. 
of  ihe  Caspian  Sea.    Their  capital  city  was  Ejgbatana  (now  Hamaddn). 

Yavdn^  llie  Greeks,  or,  more  euu^,  tiie  I&nioM  (in  Hom. 
laFoFcs).  Le.  in  particukr,  the  Asiatic  lonians,  who  were  settled 
along  the  coasts  of  Lydia^  and  Garia^  and  whose  cities  throve 
commercially  some  two  centuries  earlier  than  tiiose  of  tiie  Peloponnesus. 
Ydvdn  being  thus  the  name  under  which  the  Hebrews  first  bec^mie 
acquainted  with  the  Greeks  (probably  through  the  Phoenicians),  it 
remained  tiie  name  by  which  they  were  always  known.  Th^  are 
mentioned  by  Sargon  (KAT.*  81).  In  the  OT.  tiiey  are  named 
besides,  Es.  xxviL  13  (by  the  side  of  Tubal  and  MeshMh,  as  bin^ng 
slaves  and  copper  into  the  Tyrian  market),  19  (?),  b.  IxvL  19,  Joel  iiu  6 ; 
and  (the  Macedonian  Greeks)  Zech.  iz.  18,  Dan.  viiL  21,  z.  20. 

TubcU  and  Meshech  (lxx.  Mocrox).  Named  similarly  toijether  in 
Ez.  xxviL  13  (by  the  side  of  Yavan,  as  just  noted),  xxziL  26  (m  Sheol, 
with  Egypt,  Elam,  &c.),  xxxviii.  2  and  xzxix.  1  (as  ruled  over  by  Qog\ 
and  probably  (see  lxx.)  in  Is.  IxvL  19  (beside  Fatxni,  as  distant  nations). 
They  are  the  TabcUi  and  Mushku  of  the  Inscriptions,  TabaU  being 
first  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  L  le.  1100  B^a),  and  Mmhku  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  (860--825i,  and  both  also  being  mentioned  often 
sul^equently  (see  kA  T?  ad  loc.) ;  and  the  Moovm  and  Tifiapnjwol,  whom 
Hdt  (m.  94,  viL  78)  also  names  together  as  oelonging  to  the  19th 
satrapy  of  Darius.  The  notices  of  tiiem  in  the  Assyrian  jpoiod  shew 
that  their  home  was  then  NK  of  Gilicia  (ffUakku)  ana  K  ofOamadocia 
(Gimirrai)*;  but  by  the  time  of  Herociotus  they  had  retired  frirUier 
to  the  N.,  to  the  mountainous  region  SK  of  the  Black  Sea^ 

Tircu.  Perhaps  the  Tvpa-^iTvo^,  a  people  dwellinff  anciently  on  the 
N.  shores  and  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  mudi  dreaded  by  the 
Greeks  as  pirates  (Hdt  l  57,  Thuc.  iv.  109). 

>  Mat  Ib  ihe  oommon  AaByrian  word  for  'land';  and  henoe  *Masos'  has  beta 
■nppoBed  to  be  a  eontraotion  for  Mat'Oog,  *the  land  of  Qog'  (Sajot,  JfomcuMiili. 
125  f.).  or  {Z.fOrAsB.  1901,  p.  821)  for  Mat-Qagaia,  'the  land  of  Oagaia,*  a  peq^ 
mentioned  on  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  {KB.  t.  5). 

*  Sea  the  map  in  KAT.*  (or  EAT.*);  or  the  ezoellent  one  in  SneB.  av.  Aasrmxi. 
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Gamer;  AahkenaSy  and  ^Biphathy  and  Togaimah.    4  And  the 
flODS  of  JaTan ;  Eliwhah,  and  Tarshish,  Eittim,  and  ^Dodanim. 

1  In  1  Ohr.  i  6,  JHpkatk.  *  In  1  Ohr.  L  7,  Rodaniwi. 

8.  The 'sons' of  Gomer. 
^^^  Aihkenaz.  Meationed  in  Jer.  IL  27  hj  the  side  of  Ararat  (see  on 
▼iiL  4)  and  iShnd  (the  Mannai  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  SR  of 
Lake  van| ;  and  hence  doubtless  a  people  living  in  that  neighbourhood 
Thought  Dj  manj  recent  Assyriologists  to  be  the  land  of  Ashguza, 
whose  prince  is  mentioned  by  Esaihaddon  as  an  ally  of  the  Mannai 
(KB.  IL  129, 147),  and  whose  people  may  even  be  identical  with  the 
2«v^  ^see  Masp.  m.  343 ;  EncB.  s.y.). 

Bipkath  (in  1  Gh.  i.  6  Diphaih).  Quite  uncertain :  understood  by 
Jos^hus  to  denote  the  Pa^hlagomans.  ^^^ 

Togamuik.  Mentioned  in  &  xzxyiii.  6,  by  the  side  of  Gomer, 
as  forming  part  of  the  hosts  of  Gog ;  and  in  Es.  xxviL  14,  after  Tavan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech,  as  supplying  horses  and  mules  to  the  Tynan 
merchants.  According  to  ancient  Greek  authorities  (see  DiUm.),  the 
Armenians.  For  reasons  unknown  to  us,  Ashkenaz.  Riphath  and 
Togannah  must  have  been  regarded  as  offshoots  of  the  Gimirrai. 

i.    The 'sons'of  Jayan. 

EUthah.  Cf.  Es.  zzvii.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  purple-stuffs  were 
brought  to  Tyre  from  the  'isles  (<?r  coasts)  of  Elishah.  The  mussel 
from  which  the  purple-dye  was  obtained  by  the  ancients  abounded  on 
the  coasts^  of  tiie  Peloponnese,  especidly  Laconia  (Hor.^  Od.  n.  18.  7, 
aL)\  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  locality  there  botn  suitable  in  itself, 
and  also  one  the  name  of  which  would  be  likely  to  be  represented  in 
Heb.  by  ElMah:  *EXKi%  *HXi«^  and  the  AioXcts,  which  have  been 
suggested,  are  all,  for  one  reason  or  another,  unsuitable.  Sjmcellus  has 
a  gUMB  "EXuro-^  it  €1^  SoccXo/;  hence  Dillm.  thinks  of  lower  Italy  and 
Sicfly.^  W.  Max  MOller  and  Jastrow  {DB.  v.  8()^)  identify  with  the 
AloMta  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  (25—33),  i.e.,  probably,  G3rprus. 

Tar$hisA.  The  pkce  called  by  the  Greeks  TarUssus  (Hdt  l  163, 
nr.  152),  in  Spain,  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ghiadalquivir,  connected  commercially  with  the  Phoenicians  from 
an  early  date,  and  known  to  tiie  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1  E.  X.  22,  &C.).  Mentioned  in  Es.  zzviL  12  as  trading  with  Tyre  in 
sUver  (cf  Jer.  x.  9),  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (cf  Died.  Sic  v.  35,  38);  and  in 
Is.  IxTL  19,  Ps.  bmi.  10,  as  a  typical  distant  country. 

JBAttim.  I.e.  the^  Kitians^  the  people  of  Kit,  or  Kiti,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  the  Kition  of  the  Greeks,  an  important 
city  in  G3rprus,  nxmLamaka.  GL  Is.  xxiii.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  10 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
Eition  itself,  and  indeed  Gjrprus  generally,  as  amongst  other  thin^ 
inscriptions  shew,  was  colonixed  li^^ly  ty  Phoenicians;  but  Greeks 
were  also  numerous  in  the  island,  which  accounts  for  the  Kitians  being 
ruiked  here  among  the  'sons'  of  Javan.^ 

Doebmtm.  Sam.,  Lxx.,  and  1  Gh.  i.  7,  read,  no  doubt  correctly, 
Bodcmm^  Le.  the  Rhodians.    Rhodes  was  already  known  to  Homer 
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6  Of  these  were  the  ^iales  of  the  nations  diyided  in  their  hndsi  P 
every  one  after  his  tongae ;  after  then:  fiBimilieSy  in  their  nations. 
6  And  the  sons  of  Ham ;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Put^  and 

*  Or,  eoattlandt 

(IL  n.  654ff.).    The  Phoenicians  came  there  at  an  early  date;  it 
lay  on  their  oiiect  rente  towards  Gkeeoe  and  the  West 

5.  0/  these  were  the  ides  (^  the  nations  dimded[.  Thsse  aire  the 
sans  qfJaphetk,']  in  their  lands  &c.  It  is  almost  certam  that  tiie  words 
enclosed  in  bracKets  have  accidentally  dropped  out  of  the  text  The 
expression  'ides'  (or  'coasts')  cannot  be  naturally  understood  of  the 
localities  inhabited  bv  tiie  peoples  mentioned  in  tw.  2,  8,  whereas  it  is 
used  firequently  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Bea 

SB.  XL  11;  Ez.  xxYL  18,  xxviL  8,  6,  7).  The  words,  'Of  these... 
vided/  tiius  refer  solely  to  i;.  4  and  state  that^  other  islands  and 
coasts  towards  the  West»  besides  those  mentioned  in  that  verse,  were 
also  peopled  by  'sons'  of  Javan.  The  restored  text  has  at  the  same 
time  the  advantage  of  giving  a  subscription  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth,  similar  to  those  in  w.  20,  81. 

isles.  Or,  eoeutlands.  The  word  includes  both.  Arabic  seems  to 
shew  that  it  means  properly  a  deversorium  or  station ;  so  that  it  would 
be  a  term  applied  naturaUy  to  tiie  many  harbours,  or  resting-places, 
aflforded  by  the  promontories  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6—20.    The  '  sons '  of  ^am.    In  late  Psahns  (Ixxviii.  51,  cv.  28, 27,  ] 
cvL  22)  '  Ham '  is  a  poetical  (collective)  designation  of  tiie  Ejgyptians.  f 
The  name  is  venr  probably  the  Egyptian  Kam-t,  Demotic  Kemt,  Coptic 
KHME  or  Xtiml^  the  native  name  of  E^t,  fiom  hom^  'black,' 
with  allusion   to   its  dark-coloured   soil  (ftcAayyacoK,  Hdt  ZL   12; 

Wiedemann,  Ag.  Cfesch,  22),  as  opposed  to  the  bright,  yellow  sand  of 
the  desert    Here,  however,  '^am  appears  as  tiie  eponymous  ancestor,  ■ 
not  of  the  Egyptians  only,  but  also  of  a  numb^  of  other  peoples 
connected,  or  supposed  to  have  been  connected,  with  tiienu 

6.  Ousk  Egypt.  Kashf^  Eissh,^  tiie  name  of  a  reddish-brown  people 
(cf  Jer.  xiii.  23),  onen  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  dwelling 


Mi^raim.  The  standing  Heb.  name  for  ^mt, — ^meaning  properly 
'  the  two  Mizrs'  with  reference  probably  to  Upper  and  Lower  Bgypt, 
the  two  districts  into  which  the  country  naturally  fell,  and  which  are 
frequentiy  so  distinguished  in  the  Inscriptions*.  In  Lower  Ejgypt 
(which  corresponded  generally  to  what  we  call  the  Delta),  the 
piincinal  seat  of  TOvemment  was  Memphis  (12  miles  S.  of  Cairo) ;  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt  (consisting  of  uie  valley  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  the 

1  See  Bawl.  Hist,  of  Bg.  i.  103  n.;  BncB.  n.  1288;  Bmuui,  Ame,  Eg.  60 
(illastration  of  the  onrions  doable  crown  eTmbolising  the  doable  eoontiy).  Tbis 
ia  the  general  view;  bat  see  W.  Max  MtLUer'e  objection,  EneB.  m.  8161 «. 
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Bdta)  was  Tbdm  (880  miles  S.  of  Memphis),  the  briUisat  seat  of  (m 
particalar)  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  dymistiee.  The  ABByma  name 
of  l^gypt  was  iftfrt,  ififfr,  Muzur,  or  Muxru ;  and  the  singular  Mdzar 
occurs  in  Is.  zix.  6,  zxzyiL  25  [«2  E.  zix.  241;  Hie.  yiL  12. 

Fuf.  Named  elsewhere,  by  the  side  of  Cosh  and  either  tiie 
Labim  or  Lad,  as  a  people  supplying  contingents  to  the  armies  of 
Eo^rpt (Nah.  iiL 9;  Jer.  xItl  9;  Es.  xxx.  5),  1^  (Bg. xxviL  10),  or  Goff 
(tk.  zxxviiL  5).  Probably  the  LibyoM :  lxx.  in  Jeremiah  ana  Kekid 
ive  Ai)3vcf ;  and  the  western  piurt  of  Lower  E|gypt  (tiie  so-called 
lAbya  AegyptiS  is  called  in  Coptic  Piaiai. 

Canaan,  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  '  Canaan,'  i.e.  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  those  ?see  vv.  15 — 19)  whom  we  should  now  distin^ish 
as  Phoenicians  and  Ganaanites.  Ghreek  writers,  Quoting  from  Phoemcian 
sources  (see  Dillm.),  stat^  that  Xva  was  the  older  name  of  <^iVi^  or 
^oiyCtcrf ;  and  the  Laodicea  N.  of  Lebanon  is  called  on  coins  jsrsDn  rK, 
'Laodicea  that  is  in  Canaan  V  The  name  Canaan  occurs  in 
Ilgyptian  Inscriptions,  and  (in  the  form  Kinahkii  in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
correspondence.  It  appears  to  have  denoted*  originally  the  low  coast- 
land  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Phoenicia  and  Palestine, — though 
both  'Canaan'  and  'Canaanite'  acquired  afterwards  a  more  extended 
signification.  See  further  the  writes  CammmUaiy  en  Deui^^  p.  12  £ ; 
and  Cahaav  in  the  EneB. 

The  Phoenicians  (and  Canaanites)  were  beyond  all  question  a 
Semitic  people,  and  spoke  a  language  closely  aUied  to  Hebrew :  why 
therefore  are  thev  classed  here  among  the  descendants  of  .!^am? 
Different  answers  have  been  returned  to  this  question.^  (1)  Bel^^ous 
antagonism,  and  a  sense  of  moral  and  politic  sui>erionty  to  a  race 
whom  they  felt  that  they  had  superseded  (see  on  iz.  25)  may  haye 
led  the  Hebrews  to  assign  the  Canaanites  to^  a  different  stock  from 
themselves.  (2y  There  was  much  intercourse  in  ancient  times  between 
Phoenicia  and  ^gypt  (cf  Is.  xxiii.  8,  5);  and  the  marks  of  ^^tian 
influence  are  strongly  impressed  upon  Phoenician  art*:  a  racial  con- 
nexion may  conseouently  have  been  supposed  to  subsist  between  the 
two  peoples.  (8)  Dillm.  points  out  that  there  was  an  ancient  tradition 
(Hdt  L  1,  yn.  89)  that  the  Phoenicians  were  immigrants  from  the 
parts  about  the  Red  Sea ;  and  supnoses  that  the  genauogy  'reflects  a 
consciousness  that  the  ancestrjr  of  tne  Canaanites  was  not  that  of  the 
Israelites.'  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  origin  here 
assigned  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  is  due  to  the  joint  operation 
of(l)and(2)*. 

1  For  InstanoM  in  the  OT.  in  which  Canaan  or  Ganaanite  means  in  partionlar 
Phoenicia  or  Phoenician,  lee  It.  xxiii.  11 ;  Hoe.  xii.  7  (BYm.) ;  Oh.  SO. 

*  See  Perrot  and  Ohipies,  Art  in  Pkotnieia,  l  78.  77,  80, 1S5, 126  fl.,  18S— 9, 
Sll.  246,  882—4,  n.  5,  6,  10  f.,  12,  864.  449^  (Index) ;  PHonmou  in  EneB.,  1 8. 

•  If  (ae  hae  been  rapposed  bj  Hal4f7,  Bayoe^  and  Hommel)  it  were  dae  to  a 
leeoUection  of  the  poUtieal  dependenoe  of  Oanaan  npon  Egjpt  daring  the  15th 
cent  B.a,  ae  attested  ^  the  Tel  el-AmAma  letters,  we  shonld,  as  Dillm.  remarks, 
hate  expected  Oanaan  to  be  represented,  not  as  a  ffrother  of  liiiraim  (impljing 
eqoalitj)  but  as  his  ion. 
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OanaaiL  7  And  the  sons  of  Cash ;  Seba»  and  Hayflah,  and 
Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and  Sabteca :  and  the  sons  of  Baamah ; 
Sheba^  and  Dedan.  I  8  And  Cosh  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to 


7.  The 'sons*  of  CadL  Several  of  these  are  Arabian  tribes ;  and 
that  there  was  intercoorse  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Bed  Sea 
is  attested,  at  least  for  a  period  later  than  that  here  referred  to,  bj 
the  evidence  of  language:  the  (post-Christian)  Ge'ei^  or  'Ethiopic/ 
being  obviously  a  sister  lanffaage  to  the  langoages  spoken  by  the 
Sabaeans  and  Minaeans  in  the  S.  of  Arabia. 

Sibd.  Mentioned  in  Ps.  IxxiL  10  fbeside  Sh^\  and  in  Is.  zliii.  3. 
zlv.  14  (beside  '&ffpt  and  Gosh);  ana  since  Josepnns  {Ani.  n.  10.  2) 
commonly  identi&a  witib  Meroe  (about  100  m.  N.  of  the  modem 
Khartoum).  There  is  however  no  evidence  that  Meroe  was  ever  called 
Seba ;  and  it  is  better  (with  IKL)  to  understand  by  Seba  a  branch 
of  the  Gushites  settled  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  BjeA  Sea:  Stxabo 
(zvL  4. 8;  10)  speaks  of  a  Ai/ti^  Sa/3a,  and  a  2a/3al  iroXts  dlifM/cAfg,  on 
the  Adulitic  Gul^  about  15*  45'  N.  in  Spruner^s  Atlas. 

Jfamldk  This  tribe  has  perhaps  left  traces  of  its  name  in  the 
icoXiros  AvaXinii.  and  the  *A/9aXiTai,  on  the  African  coast,  a  little  S. 
of  the  Straits  of  B&b  cd-Mandeb.  The  name  will  appear  again  among 
the  Joktanidae  (v.  29;  c£  iL  11,  xzv.  18),  seemingly  as  that  of  a  tribe 
in  NK  Arabia:  unless,  therefore,  the  two  names  are  entirely  uncon- 
nected, we  must  suppose  probably  that  this  was  a  large  tribe,  ^art  of 
which  mifiprated  to  the  K  coast  of  Africa,  carrying  its  name  with  it. 

BabtM.  Unknown, — unless,  indeeo,  we  may  think  of  Sc^ara 
(Strabo  XVL  4.  2),  or  Sabota,  in  Sabaean  nine^,  canital  of  the  Ghatra- 
motitae  (see  on  v.  26),  which  '  had  60  temples,  ana  was  an  emporium 
of  the  trade  in  frankincense'  (Pliny,  HN.  vi.  §  155,  xn.  §  68). 

Ba*mah.  Mentioned  witn  ShebA,  in  Es.  xxviL  22,  as  a  trading 
people,  who  brought  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold,  to  1^^  ^®7 
probably  ti^e  Sabaean  Ba^mah^  the  *PafjLfiavirai,  m  Strabo  zvL  4.  24, 
N.  of  the  Ghatramotitae  (on  v.  26),  in  Spruner  e.  65*  E.,  17*  SO'  N. 

Babtechak.    Not  identified. 

SMML  Most  probably  a  northern  offshoot^  or  colony,  of  the 
S.  Arabian  Sheb&  mentioned  in  v.  28  (where  see  the  note)^  which 
on  account  of  its  being  settled  near  Dedan  (of  Es.  zzxviiL  18), 
came  to  be  grouped  genealogicallv  with  it  In  xzv.  8  (J),  the]8ame 
two  tribes  appear  as  'sons'^  of  Abraham's  concubine,  l^e^urah. 

Dedan.  Mentioned  (besides  xzv.  8), — ^mosllv  as  near  either  Edom 
or  Tdma  (see  on  zzv.  15),  some  250  miles  SR  of  Edom, — ^in  Jer. 
zzv.  23,  zliz.  8 ;  and,  as  a  touiing  tribe,  in  Is.  zn.  18  (note  Ttoia  in 
t;.  14),  Es.  zzvii.  20,  zzzviiL  18.  A  dis^ct  Dedan  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Sabaean  and  Minaean  inscriptions,  and  a  ruined  site 
Daiddn  bv  the  Arab,  geographer  TAVCIt  (see  references  in  Dilhn.; 
and  add  Hommel,  AHT.  239  f.),  both  seemingly  somewhere  near 
T6ma. 
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be  a  mi^ty  one  in  the  earth.    9  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  J 
before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it  is  said,  like  Nunrod  a  mi^ty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.    10  And  the  b^inning  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the 

8 — 12.  A  digression.  Origin  of  the  empiros  of  Babylon,  and 
Assyria. 

8.^  Oush,  It  is  very  strange  that  Eikiooia(v.  6)  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  home  of  Nimrod,  and  throogn  him  {tv.  10 — 12)  of 
the  civiliiation  of  Babylonia  and  Assjnria :  and  so  nearly  all  recent 
Assjrriologists— as  Fnear.  Delitzsch  {Parodies,  53 1),  Schrader  (KA  T* 
87  £),  Haapt^  Hommel,  Winckler,  oayce  (Monuments,  128)— sappose 
that  'Cosh'  in  t;.  8  denotes  really  not  the  African  Cash,  but  the 
Babylonian  Kasshu,  the  Kootratoi  of  the  classical  writes  (Strabo  XL 
18.  6,  &C.),  a  predatorjr  and  warlike  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  wild 
mountains  of  the  Zagros  in  or  near  Elam,  and  often  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions,  who  were  so  influential  in  ^ly  times  that  they  even 
proviaed  Babylon  with  a  line  of  kings  which  continued  in  power  for 
576  :^ears  (B.a  1786 — 1210,  accordinj^  to  Pro£  Savce);  ana  that  tiie 
identification  of  this  'Gush' — or,  as  it  would  be  better  pronounced, 
'Ctabsh' — with  the  'Cush'  of  tw.  6,  7  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  on  tlie 
part  of  the  compiler  of  the  chapter. 

Nimrod.  Mentioned  only  once  again,  Mic  v.  6  (the  Mand  of 
Nimrod';  ||  'Assyria').    See  further  p.  122  £ 

a  mighty  one.  To  be  understood,  apparently,  in  connexion  with 
i;.  10 :  Ninm>d'8  '  might '  shewed  itself  in  his  power  of  governing  men 
and  organizing  a  kingdom. 

9.  A  parenthesis,  describing  how  Nimrod  was  also,  in  particular, 
*  mighty'  as  a  hunter,  and  explaining  a  proverb  which  had  reference 
to  wis. 

b^ore  Jehovah.  Le.  as  He  looked  upon  him,  and  (it  is  implied) 
had  some  regard  for  lum.    G£  viL  1,  2  EL  v.  1:  also  Jon.  iiL  8. 

Like  Nimrod.  This  is  the  proverb :  the  words  following  are  the 
narrator's  explanation  of  its  meaning.  When  the  Hebrews  wished  to 
describe  a  man  as  being  a  great  hunter,  they  spoke  of  him  as  *  like 
Nimrod.' 

10.  Babd.  The  Heb.  form  of  the  name  which,  following  the 
Greeks,  we  call  Babylon.  The  origin  of  Babylon  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The 
date  of  we  earliest  king  of  Babylon  known  to  us,  oumu-abi,  the  founder 
of  the  first  dynasty  (p.  156  n.  1),  was  c  2400  B.a  [EncB.  i.  444 :  2478  B.a, 
Sayce) ;  but  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  city  itself  was  older. 

Ereck.  Lxx.  Opcx;  the  Babylonian  Uruk,  now  the  ruined  site 
called  Warka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eujihrates,  about  100  miles 
SE.  of  Babylon ;  the  ruins,  which  shew  remams  of  larse  and  decorated 
buildings,  and  are  some  6  miles  in  circumference,  shew  tnat  it  must  have 
been  an  important  place.    It  was  a  place  of  greater  antiquity  than  even 
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land  of  Shinar.    11  Oat  of  that  land  ^he  went  forth  intoJ 
Assyria,  and  boilded  Nineveh,  and  Rehoboth-Ir,  and  Oalahy 

^  Or,  went  forth  Aahur 

Babylon  is  (at  present)  known  to  have  been :  Hflprecht  has  discovered 
recently  contemporary  inscriptions  shewing  that  Lngalzaggisi  made 
]&ech  the  capital  of  Babylonia  at  (probably)  about  4000  B.a* 

Accad,  This  has  for  long  been  well  Known  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  'the  land  of  Akkad'  in  the  standii^  title  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  ('king  of  Shumer  and  Akkad*)  denoting  northern  Babylonia; 
but  a  decree  of  Nebuchadnezzar  L  (c.  1150  B.a)  has  recently  been 
found,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  also  as  the  name  of  a  city,  though  its 
site  is  uncertain,  and  nothing  further  is  at  present  known  about  it 

CcUneh.  Uncertain:  though  Delitzsch  and  Tide  think  that  it 
may  be  the  place  usually  called  2!irlaba  or  Zarilabf  mentioned  by 
IJammurabi  {e.  aa  2300),  and  also  several  times  by  Sari^n  (e.g. 
KB.  n.  53),  the  characters  of  which  admits  however,  of  bemg  read 
ideographically  as  Kalunu.  From  the  connexion  in  which  Sargon 
mentions  Zirlaba^  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhere  n^r  Bdbylon. 

Shin'dr.  A  Hebrew  name  for  Babylonia,  recurring  xL  2,  ziv.  1,  9, 
Jos.  vii.  21,  Is.  zL  11,  Zech.  v.  11,  Dan.  i.  8.  The  explanation  of  the  ! 
name  is  uncertain,  as  nothing  exactly  corresponding  has  been  found 
hitherto  in  the  inscriptions.  Some  Assyriologists  r^aid  it  as  a 
dialectic  variation  of  the  fiKunMr^uoted  above :  Pro£  &yce  connects 
it  with  Sangar,  a  district  a  little  W.  of  Nineveh. 

11,  12.  How  Assyria  was  founded,  or,  as  we  might  say,  colonized, 
from  Babylonia 

Nineveh.  The  great  capital  of  Assyria,  beautified  and  made  fiunous 
by  (especially)  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  Asshurbanipal,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  250  miles  NW.  of  Babylon.  The  site  of 
the  ruins  is  now  called  Kouyuf^ik.  Nineveh,  however,  was  not  the 
most  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  The  original  capital  of  AcOTria  was 
the  'city  of  Asshur*  (cf.  on  ii.  14),  about  60  miles  S.  of  Nineveh: 
Shalmaneser  I.  ^o.  1300^  transferred  the  roval  residence  from  Asshur 
to  Calah;  but  Nineveh  is  not  known  to  have  been  made  a  royal 
residence  till  ao.  1100,  and  it  was  not  the  permanent  capital  till  the 
time  of  Sennacherib.  The  earliest  ruler  of  Ass^pa  known  to  us^  it 
may  be  added,  is  thejEMi^,  or  *  priest-king,'  Ishmi-dagan,  c.  1850  B.a 

Behobath'*Ir.  To  all  appearance,  simply  two  Heb.  words  meanmg 
'broad  places  [see  on  xix.  2 J  of  a  ci^':  perhaps  (Delitzsch,  Parodies, 
260  f. ;  Hommel,  Gesch.  280)  the  *  rdbit  NinA,'  or  suburbs  of  Ninevdi 
on  the  N.  side,  which  Esarhaddon  states  that  he  entered  on  his 
return  from  one  of  his  expeditions  (KB.  n.  127,  L  54;  <£  p.  47,  L  44). 

CalaA.  Shewn  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  to  nave  lun  in 
the  fork  between  the  Tigris  on  the  W.  and  the  Upper  Zab  on  the  E., 
about  18  miles  S.  of  Nineveh,  under  the  mounds  now  bearing  the  name 
of  Nimrud.    Oalah  was  bailt,  as  Asshuma^irpal  (B.a  885—860)  tells 

I  Bogera,  HUU  of  Bab.  and  Ats.  (1900),  i.  854  L;  oL  EneB.  x.  442  t  (|  47j. 
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12  and  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Oalah  (the  same  is  they 
great  citj\ 

us  (KB.  L  117),  hy  Shalmaneser  I.  (c  1300  B.aV  Palaces  were  erected 
here  by  Asshnmafirpal  and  many  sabsequent  jdngs,  from  the  rains  of 
which  numerous  scalptores,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  &a,  have  been 
recovered  CSalah,  even  when  it  was  not  actoally  the  capital,  was,  after 
Nineveh,  the  'second  city  of  the  empire.'  The  frunoos  Black  Obdisk, 
which  stands  now  in^  a  conspicnoos  position  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  mentions  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  was  found  at  CSalah,  having  been 
erected  there  by  Shalmaneser  IL  (860 — 825).  GL  Maspero,  m.  44 — 50 
(with  illustrations). 

12.  IZmmi.  Stated  to  have  been  'between  Nmeveh  and  CSalah' ;  and 
this  is  virtaally  all  that  is  known  about  it :  the  ruins  of  Sel&miveh, 
about  8  miles  N.  of  Nimrdd,  would  suit  the  description ;  but  there 
is  no  monumental  evidence  that  this  was  the  site.  The  Bi'4sh4-ni, 
su^ested  bjr  Pro£  Sa,yce(M<mummU8, 152),  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
suitable  position ;  for,  to  judge^  fit)m  the  terms  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  Sennacherib  (KB.  n.  117),  it  would  seem  to  have  be^  on  the  north 
of  Nineveh,  and  not,  therefore, '  between '  Nineveh  and  CSalah. 

that  (Le.  the  four  places  juist  mentioned)  is  theareat  cUy.  *  Mounds, 
marking  the  sites  of  ancient  buildings,  and  otner  signs  of  a  once 
abundant  population,  are  numerous  about  Nineveh ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  four  places  here  named,  aldiough  in  reality  some  miles  apart^  were 
so  connected  with  one  another  tluit  they  were  reckoned,  at  least  by 
foreigners,  as  forming  a  single  great  city. 

As  the  preceding  notes  will  hare  shewn,  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
monuments  illustrate,  though  not  completely,  the  geographical  data  contained 
in  these  flye  rerses,  but  they  throw  rery  little  light  on  the  historical  statements 
contained  in  them,  and  indeed  in  details  conflict  with  them  seriously.  The 
two  broad  focts  which  the  rerses  express,— Tiz.  that  Babylonia  was  the  oldest 
seat  of  dvilisation  in  the  great  plain  of  the  two  rivers,  and  that  Nineveh  was 
(so  to  say)  colonized  from  it^  are  indeed  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn  from 
the  monuments :  politically  as  well  as  in  its  whole  ci?ilization,  writing,  and 
religion,  Assyria  in  early  times  was  dependent  upon  Babylonia.  But  these 
▼erses  of  Genesis  ooimect  the  foundation  of  Babylonian  dyilisation  and  its 
extension  to  Niuereh  with  a  single  man,  Nimrod;  and  on  Nimrod,  the 
monuments  at  present  are  silent  They  do  not  even  associate  together,  as  the 
text  of  Genesis  does,  the  four  Babylonian  cities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
four  Assyrian  cities  on  the  other,  or  lead  us  to  infer  that  all  were  built 
approximately  at  the  same  time.  Nimrod  must  hare  been  to  the  Hebrews 
(eH  Mia  T.  6)  a  figure— whether  mythical  or  historical,  we  cannot  say — ^with 
whom  were  associated  dim  recollections  of  the  foundation  and  extension  of 
political  power  in  the  East,  and  who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  was 
▼iewed  as  the  representatife  of  old  Babylonian  power. 

As  regards  the  question,  who  Nimrod  was,  two  theories  may  be  mentioned. 
According  to  Haupt  and  Sayoe,  he  is  Nazi-murudashf  one  of  the  later 
Kasshite  kings  (c  1360  B.aX  who,  it  is  conjectured,  may  have  'planted  his 
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power  80  firmly  in  Palestine  as  to  be  remembered  in  the  proTerbial  lore  of  the 
ooontry.'  This  is  possible  only  onder  the  condition  that  the  Torses  embody  a 
Tory  confnsed  and  inaccurate  recollection  of  the  facts.  For  Nimrod  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  civilisation ;  bat  Nad-momdash 
liyed  long  afterwards:  Babylon  and  Nineyeh  had  both  been  boiit  centnries 
before  him,— the  Kasshite  dynasty  alone  had  been  established  in  Babylon  for 
some  300  years.  The  other  theory  (whidi  was  first  propounded  by  the  late 
Mr  George  Smith)  is  that  Nimrod  corresponded,  not^  of  course^  in  name^  but 
in  personality  and  character,  to  Oilgame$h\  the  champion  of  Brecfa,  and  hero 
of  the  famous  mythological  epic,  of  which  the  Deluge-story  occupies  the 
1 1  th  canta  In  this  epic  Qilgamesh  is  depicted  as  a  mighty  hunter  who,  besides 
engaging  in  successful  combat  with  lions,  leopards,  and  other  monstera^  delirers 
Babylonia  by  his  prowess  from  the  yoke  of  Elam,  and  saves  Brech*.  And  Bredi 
is  just  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom.  Gilgamesh  is  not  known  at 
present  to  have  borne  any  name  resembling  Nimrod ;  and  so  the  last-mentioned 
theory  remains  for  the  preseot  a  coigectnre ;  but  it  is  an  attractive  and 
probable  ona  It  remains  a  difficulty  that  Nimrod  should  be  connected  with 
the  Kasshu ;  for  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  been  founded  long  before  the 
Kasshite  dynasty  was  established  in  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  name  mmrod 
may  have  first  reached  Palestine  at  a  time  when  the  long-continued  EUMshite 
supremacy,  as  attested  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters,  caused  the  Kasshu  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  Babylonians*. 

13  And  Mlzraim  begat  Ludim,  and  AnfLmim^  and  Lehabim,  J 

13,  14.  The  txibes  'begotten'  by  Migraim,  IjEam's  seoond  'son.' 
The  verses  form  evidently  the  sequel  to  v.  7. 

Ludim.  Elsewhere  mostly  in  the  sing.  Lud,  mentioned  as  archers  in 
the  Egyptian  or  Tjrrian  army  (Jer.  zlvi.  9 ;  Ez.  zxviL  10,  zzx.  5),  naually 
by  the  side  of  Gush  and  Put  (t;.  6),  and  as  a  distant  people  (Is.  ixvL  19). 
Not  identified;  but  doubtless  a  tribe  bordering  upon  ^;ypt  on  tiie 
West,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  mercenari^. 

*Anamim.    Unidentified.    W.  Max  Mfiller  {Orient.  LiU.-zdL  1902, 

8471  ff.)conjecture8  Kenamim,  the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  and  largest 
asis  of  Knmt  (now  d-Khargek^  about  120  m.  W.  of  Loxor^. 
Lehabtm.    No  doubt  the  same  as  the  IdAim  of  NaL  iiL  9;  2  C!h. 
xiL  3,  xvi.  8 ;  Dan.  zi.  43 ;  and  in  931  probability  Uie  Libyans^  properlj 
so  called,  whose  home  would  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Put  of  «.  6. 

Naphtuhim.  Uncertain.  Erman  {ZATW.  1890,  p.  118  £)  con- 
jectures a  scribal  error  for  PcUhmuhim^  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  *  noribr 
hud' (^temhi),  or  the  Delta :  W.  MazMfiller  would  read  PatkniMm^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Oasis  of  Tthehe^  now  jFbn^o. 

1  The  ideographically  written  name  was  read  fonnflriy  as  ZMdubar  or  Oiidmbar. 

*  See  Maspero,  i.  678 — 691. 

>  See  farther  an  art  by  the  writer  in  the  OuardioHf  May  SO,  1896. 

*  Sayoe  {Monumenttf  134  f.)  Bapposee  the  Ludim  to  be  Uie  Lydiam  (of  Asia 
Minor),  who  {KB.  n.  177)  sent  mercenaries  to  assist  Psammetidhos  (e.  668  B.O.). 
Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  of  safBeient  importance  to  lead  to  the  snp- 
podtion  that  the  Lydians  were  'begotten '  by  Bgypt  (ot  Maspero,  m.  424  L,  492). 
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and  NafAtohiiii,  14   and  Pathnudnif  and  Oadohim  (wheaoeJ 
went  forth  ^the  PhflistmesX  and  OaphtorinL 

16  And  Oanaan  b^gat  Zidon  his  firstborn,  and  Heth;  10  [andi^ 

^  Hah.  PfUthtiwL 


11  Patknuim.  The  mhabitants  of  Po^Anw  (Is.  xL  11;  Jer.  zliy. 
1,  15;  Es.  xzix.  14,  zxx.  14),  E^^ypt  Pa-Uhns,  *the  south-land' 
{pa  beioff  the  E^^ypt  art,  to  meaning  'land,'  and  m  'south^  Le.  what 
we  call  upper  E^7^ 

CculuMm.  IJnidentified:  see  doabtfid  conjectures  in  Dillm.  lzz. 
Xaa/u#rMifc,  whence  MCQler  woold  read  Natamanim  (Hdt  iv.  172). 

^  (wienee  w&ni/arth  the  PkUisttnesy  This  clause  is  in  all  probability 
misplaced;  and  ought  to  be  transposed  so  as  to  follow  Vaphtarim: 
see  Am.  iz.  7 ;  Bt  u.  28;  Jer.  zItIl  4. 

tke  PhiUstinei.  Mentioned  often  in  the  historical  books,  their 
fiye  principal  cities  being  Boron,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Gaza, 
in  fne  plam  bordering  on  the  Medit  Sea,  W.  of  Judah.  Thejr  are 
Yetj probably  (W.  M.  Mtdler.  887—390:  Maspero,  n.  462—4:  &iyce, 
Mmumenti,  188,  887,  and  elsewhere)  toe  Purasati  of  the  j^gyptian 
inscriptioiu>— to  judge  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are  there  spoken 
off  a  plundering  people  who,  coming  from  the  SW.  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands  of  the  A%ean  Sea,  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  III.  (e.  1200  aa), 
swept  down  upon  the  SW.  of  Palestine,  and  secured  a  footin^^  there. 
The  Hebrews,  as  appears  from  Am.  iz.  7,  Dt  ii.  23,  Jer.  zItiL  '     " 


not  (see  abore)  from  the  present  passage  as  well — regarded  them  specifi- 
cally as  immijpnnts  from  '  Caphtor.'  See  further  JEncB.  s.y. 
I  Caphtorim,  The  inhabitants  of  Oaphtor  (Jer.  zlviL  4),  mentioned 
;  also  Am.  iz.  7;  Dt  iL  28.  Oaphtor  is  usually  identified  with  Crete  y 
notice  how  in  1  S.  zzz.  14,  Zenph.  ii.  5,  Es.  zzy.  16  the  Philistines  are 
either  parallel  to,  or  mentioned  beside,  KritMm  (i.e.,  as  it  would  seem, 
'Cretans')-  W.  Maz  Mtdler,  however  (Aeien  u,  Eurcpa,  344 — 53), 
arg[nes  strongly  in  favour  of  identifying  Oaphtor  with  the  T^ypL  K^, 
wmch  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  people  inhabiting  C^cia  and 
Qyprus  (dl  Oaphtor  in  the  EncB.^  where  another  ezplanation  otKrithm 
is  also  proposed).  Whatever  place  *  Oaphtor '  may  have  been,  political 
relations,  subsisting  ancientiy  between  it  and  Egypt,  no  doubt  determined 
the  statement  that  Mifraim  'begat'  Oaphtor. 

15 — 19.  The  places,  or  peonies,  'b^;otten'  by  Oanaan,  the 
eponjrmous  ancestor  (p.  118),  botn  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the 
umaanites  (in  the  sense  in  wnich  this  term  is  commonlv  understood). 

15.  ^aon.  The  oldest  Phoen.  citv;  hence  called  here  Oanaan's 
'  firstborn.'  It  was  afterwards  eclipsed  by  Tyre ;  but  the  Phoenicians 
generallv,  as  if  in  recollection  ot  its  old  pre-eminence,  continued 
still  to  be  often  spoken  of  as  'Zidonians'  (1  Ki  v.  6,  zvi.  31).  Tyre, 
however,  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  ?idon,  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters 
(b.0.  1400).    See  further  the  interesting  art  Phoenicia  in  EneB. 

ffetk  The  great  nation  of  the  ffiUttes,  whose  home  was  in  the 
region  N.  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  the  'land  of  the  Amorites'  (see  on  v,  16), 
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the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amoritei  and  the  Girgashite ;  17  and  the  B 

two  of  whose  principal  cities  were  CSarchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
Eadesh  on  the  Orontes,  and  who  left  traces  of  their  presence,  in 
scnlptores  and  inscriptions  carved  unon  the  rocks,  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  £»  W.  as  the  Earaoel  pass,  a  little  K  01  Smyrna. 
The  Hittites  are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Ejgyptian  and  Assjrrian 
inscriptions;  and  their  power  and  importance  may  be  inferred  from 
the  t^ms  of  the  treaty — ^the  oldest  treaty  in  existence — condnded  with 
them  by  Bunses  II.,  after  his  expedition  mto  Syria  (see  Masp.  n.  401  f.). 
The  mttite  power  lasted  from  c.  1600  to  c  700  B.a,  when  they  were ' 
absorbed  into  the  empire  of  Assjrria.^  The  Hittites,  as  depicted  on 
their  monuments,  have  a  striking  physiognomy  and  dress :  a  retreatinjg 
forehead  and  chin,  full  lips,  lar^e  nose,  £gh  cheek-bones,  and  the  .hair 
plaited  behind  in  three  pig-taus,  the  type  being  that  of  the  Mongpl, 
very  unlike  either  the  Smitic  or  the  Aryan  tjpe\  The  Hitnte 
inscrintions  (still  undeciphered)  are  also  ^uliar  m  appearance^  and 
entirely  different  fit)m  those  of  either  Assyria  or  Egypt.  These  Hittites 
on  the  N.  of  Palestine  are  alluded  to  in  1  E.  x.  29,  xL  1,  2  E.  YiL  6; 
and  offihoots  of  them  appear  to  have  had  settlements  in  the  extreme 
N.  of  Oanaan  (Jud.  i.  26,  iii.  3  [read  Hitiite  for  ffimte];  Josh.  xL  8 

[interchange,  with  lxx.,  Uittite  and  ffiviU];  and  probablj^  2  S.  xxiy.  6 
see  Comm.,  or  the  Variorum  Bible]) :  there  are  also  allusions  to  them, 
which  occasion  difficulty,  as  settled  in  the  S.  of  Canaan  (see  on 
cL  xxiiL).  We  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
great  nation  in  the  N.,  or  to  the  offshoots  in  the  N.  of  Canaan — ^the  sub- 
ordination of '  Heth '  to  '  Canaan '  might  &vour  the  latter  altematiye. 

16, 17*.    Four  nations  of  Canaan. 

16.  ths  Jebusite,  The  name  of  the  tribe  which  occupied  Jerusalem, 
and  maintained  itself  there  till  expelled  by  Dayid  (Josh.  xy.  8,  68; 
2  8.  y.  6—9). 

tke  Amarite.  The  name  (under  the  forms  Amar^  Amurru)  occurs 
in  both  the  Elgypt  and  the  Ass.  inscriptions.  In  the  Tel  el-Amama 
letters  (aa  1400),  the  '  land  of  Amum '  is  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
yarious  rhoen.  and  Syrian  towns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  tiiat  it 
is  simply  the  name  of  a  canton  or  district,  N.  of  Canaan,  behind 
Phoemcia.  It  was  at  this  time  (like  the  rest  of  Phoen.  and  Palestine) 
under  iisyptian  rule;  and  its  goyemor  Ariri  addresses  many  letters  to 
Amenopnis*.  Afterwards,  ihe  Amorites  appear  to  haye  extended  them- 
selyes  southwards;  and  in  the  OT.  the  term  is  used  in  two  connexions: 

il)  Nu.  XXL  13,  and  often,  of  the  people  ruled  by  Sihon,  on  the  E.  of 
ordan;  (2)  as  ageneral  designation  of  the  pre-Israelitish  population 
of  the  country  W.  of  Jordsin  (so  esp.  in  £  and  Dt ;  but  occasionally 
also  besides:  see  e.g.  ch.  xiy.  7,  xy.  16,  xlyiii.  22;  Dt.  i.  7;  Jos.  x.  5; 
1  S.  yiL  14 ;  Am.  ii.  9, 10 ;  and  cf.  the  writer's  Deuteronomy,  p.  11  £).  So 

^  See,  for  faUer  particulars,  Wright's  Empire  of  the  Hittitei  (with  nnmerom 
fllostrationB) ;  Maspero,  n.  351—9 ;  BaU,  95—98 ;  and  Hittxtbs  in  EncB,  and  DB. 

*  See  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  el  Afiuama  Utten  (1898),  pp.  186  H, 
140  t ;  and  of.  CiMAANm  (§§  7—11)  in  the  EncB. 
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and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite ;  18  and  the  Arrodite,  R 
and  the  Siemarite,  and  the  Hamathite :]  and  afterward  were  the  J 

£Eur  as  we  can  jadge,  this  popnlation  consisted  in  the  main  (for  there 
were  no  doubt  smaller  Iogu  tribes  as  well)  partlj  of  'Amorites,' 
and  partly  of  'Ganaanites'  (see  on  1;.  18);  and  some  writers  used  the 
one,  and  some  Uie  other  (g£  on  ziL  6),  as  a  general  designation  of  the 
pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Palestine'. 

the  GirgaskUe.^  A  tribe  mentioned  also  five  times  (ek,  zr.  21; 
I>t  yii.  1 ;  JosL  iiL  10,  xziy.  11 ;  Neh.  iz.  8)  in  the  lists  d  the  peoples 
dispossessed  bv  the  Israelites  (see  on  zv.  19 — 21);  but  without  anj 
indication  of  the  locality  in  which  it  dwelt 

17*.  the  j^mte.  A  petty  people  mentioned  likeme  often  in  the 
same  lists  fEz.  iiL  8,  17|  &0.I}  but  also  ajgpearing  in  particular  in 
Shechem  (en.  zzziv.  2)  and  Gibeon  (Josh.  iz.  ?»  iL  19),  and  hence 
probably  settled  in  centod  Palestine.  ^ 

17^,  18.  The  inhabitants  of  five  cities — ^four  in  northern  Phoenicia, 
and  one  (Q&m&th)  N.  of  that. 

17^.  thsArkite.  'kpioj,  now  Tel  Aria,  about  80  miles  N.  of  l^don, 
at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  stiU  an  important  city  in  the  Boman  period,  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus  (i.D.  222 — 235).  Both  Ar1p^  and  the 
following  Sin  and  j^emar,  are  mentioned  together  by  ^Kglatii-pileser  IIL 
{KB.  n.  29,  L  46)  as  cities  on  the  sea-coast. 

the  Sinite.  *  Jerome  {Quaeet.  in  Oen,,  ad  loc.)  states  that  Sin,  as 
the  name  of  a  once  prosperous  city,  still  attached  to  a  site  near  Ar^a; 
and  Breydenbach,  in  1483,  found  a  Tillage  of  Syn  about  2  miles  from 
Nahr  Ar^a '  (DiUm.).    Ass.  Siarniu  {KB.  Lc.\ 

18\  the  Arvadtte.  Anrad  (now  Muai),  aoout  25  miles  N.  of  ArJia, 
was  the  most  northerly  of  the  great  Phoen.  towns :  it  was  built  on  an 
island  ('  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,'  j?9.  l  109),  ana  was  always  fiBunous 
as  a  maritime  state :  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c  1100  B.a),  for  instance, 
embarked  on  ships  of  AnnBid  upon  the  Oreat  Sea;  see  also  Ee.  zzviL  8, 
11 :  Hdt.  vu.  98,  and  Strabo  zvi.  2. 12—14.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tel  el-Amama  letters;  and  also  fre(g[uently  by  the  Ass.  kings.  See 
further  EncB.  s.y. ;  and  a  plan,  shewing  tiie  island,  in  Masp.  n.  170. 

the  ?emarite.  The  city  or  fortress  of  Stfivpo,  Sc/Avpos  (Stnkbo  zvi. 
2. 12,  &c.),  6  miles  S.  of  Anrad;  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  village 
Sumra  (Bild.  Pal.*  442).  This  place  is  mentioned  very  frequently  m 
tiie  Tel  el-Amama  letters;  see  Petrie,  157, 188,  s.t.  TsuMuaA,  Tsumub. 

the  Hamathite.  ^  ffdrndth,  on  the  Orontes,  50  miles  ENE.  of  Arvad, 
the  later  Epiphaneia,  now  Homo,  often  mentioned  both  in  the  OT., 
and  also  in  the  Eg}'pt.  ana  Ass.  inscriptions :  in  ancient  times,  the 
capital  of  an  independent  kin|[dom  (c£  Is.  zzzvii.  18;  its  'kings' are 
al^  mentioned  in  the  Ass.  mscriptions),  and  still  a  large  pmoe  of 

1  It  maj  be  noticed  that  'Amorite'  ia  a  raeial  name  (i.e.  it  denotee  a  raee  or 
people  to  oalled),  while  'Canaanite'  la  a  ^eopropikical  name  (is.  it  denotes  the 
people  inhabiting  the  ooontrj  eaUed  *Oanaan^. 
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fiamulies  of  the  Oanaanite  spread  abroad    19  And  the  border  of  J 
the  Oanaanite  was  from  2Sdon,  as  thou  goest  toward  Gerar,  unto 
Gassa ;  as  thou  goest  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  Admah 
and  22eboiim,  unto  Lasha.  |  20  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  P 
theu*   fionilieSi  after  theu*  tongaes,  in  their  lands,  in  their 
nations. 

21  And  mito  Shem,  the  fietther  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,  J 

80,000  inhabitants.  The  *entering-in  of  Qamath'  is  often  mentioned 
(e.g.  Am.  yi.  14)  as  the  ideal  N.^  limit  of  Jar.  territory,  though  the 
exact  place  denoted  by  the  enreasion  ia  uncertain  (DB.  iv.  269  t)\ 

18^  The  fiuoailiea  of  the '  Uanaanite' — ^here  and  t;.  1 9  used  evidently 
in  ita  narrower  and  more  uaual  aenae,  exclusive  of  the  Phoeniciana — 
inereaaed,  and  gradually  extended  themaelvea  over  what  is  now  generally 
known  aa  'Oaiuukn' ;  and  «.  19  definea  their  S.  limita. 

19.  The  two  limita  of  the  Ganaanitea  in  the  S.  are  Oaza  in  the 
SW.,  in  the  direction  of  Gerar,  and  Lesha"  in  the  SK,  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrahy  Admah,  and  Zeboiim.  Gerar  waa  some  distance 
SK  of  Ga^ :  on  ita  probable  actual  aite,  aee  on  xx.  1.  Leaha'  ia  not 
mentioned  elaewhere :  according  to  the  Targ.  P8.-Jon.  and  Jerome»  it 
waa  tiie  later  Gallirrhoe,  a  celeorated  bathing  resort^  with  hot  springs 
(Joe.  BJ.  L  83.  5),  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  mouui 
of  the  Wady  Zer(^  MaHn.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  all  proba- 
bilit3r  at  tile  S.  end  of  the  Bead  Sea  (aee  p.  170  f).  Adman  and 
j^boiim,  deatro^red  at  the  aame  time  aa  Soaom  and  Gomorrah,  are 
mentioned  alao  in  ch.  xiy.  2,  8,  Dt  xxix.  23,  Hoa.  xi.  8. 

21 — 8L  The  aona  of  Shem.  The  double  introduction  (w.  21,  22) 
ia  a  dear  indication  of  the  double  origin  of  thia  aection  of  the  chapter: 
V.  22  ia  the  introduction  to  the  list  of  the  aona  of  Shem,  exactiy 
uialogoua  in  form  to  w.  2,  6;  and  v.  21  ia  out  of  place  before  it 
Veraea  22,  23  belong  to  P;  v.  21  (analogoua  in  form  to  iv.  26}  belonga 
to  J. 

21.  attth  ckUdren  qf[Eber.  The  expreasion  includes,  of  course, 
all  the  Arabian  tribea  mentioned  tw.  25—30,  aa  well  as  (see  xi.  16 — 26) 
the  deacendanta  of  Abraham,  i.e.  the  laradites,  Ishmaehtes,  Midianites 
(xxY.  2),  and  Edomitea;  but  no  doubt  the  writer  haa  his  own  nation 
chiefly  m  view,  and  the  words  are  intended  to  bring  out  the  significance 
of  Shem  aa  the  anceator  of  the  ]_Hebrew8,'  the  people  who  pos^ssed  the 

knowledge  of  the  true  CkxL  ^Eber  ia  aimply  the  supposed  eponymona 
ancestor  of  the  Hebrews,  the  first  letter  in  uie  original  being  the  same 
in  both  words:  aee  further  on  xL  14. 

^  It  !•  probaUa  thai  w.  16 — IS*  (to  HamathiU)  are  an  addition  to  the  original 
text  of  J,  fnierted  hj  one  who  thon^t  the  lift  of  namea  imperfect :  notice  (1)  that 
9.  16  antidnatea  v.  18^;  (2)  that  the  Atc  peoplea  named  in  w.  17^—18*  dwelt 
North  of  Sidon,  and  are  conieqnentlj  not  inclnded  in  the  terme  of  v.  19;  and 
(8)  that  and  afterward  in  v.  18  oonneete  better  with  v.  15  end  than  with  w.  16 — 18*. 

*  Loika*  la  the  'paoaal'  form :  the  name  itself  would  be  Liiha'. 
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^the  elder  brother  of  Japheth,  to  him  also  were  children  bom.  J 
1 22  The  sons  of  Shem ;  Elam,  and  Asshur,  and  Arpachahad,  and  P 

^  Or,  the  brother  o/Japheth  the  elder 

the  elder  brother  qf  Japheth.  The  words  are  added  in  order  to 
preclude  the  idea  that,  because  named  last,  Shem  was  therefore  the 
youngest 

22.  Blom.  A  land  and  people  E.  of  Babylonia^  and  NR  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  of  which  the  capital  was  Sosa  (neb.  ohnshan),  on  the 

Eulaeus :  in  Ass.  Elcma,  Elamma,  or  (with  the  fem.  term.)  J&lamkL 
This  people  early  developed  a  flourishing  and  many-sided  civilintion; 
in  about  the  23rd  cent  B.O.  it  exercised  for  man^  years  (see  p.  156  £.)  a 
suzerainty  over  Babylonia;  and  in  later  times  it  is  mentioned  repeatedly 
both  in  the  Ass.  inscriptions  and  in  the  OT.  (cL  ziv.  1;  Is.  zL  11, 
XXL  2,  xxii.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  24.  a/.).  Racially,  the  Ehunites  were  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Semites,  tneir  language,  for  instance,  being  agouti- 
native  and  belonging  to  a  different  fSamily :  their  geographical  proximity 
to  Assyria  is  in  all  probabili^  the  reason  why  uiey  are  here  induded 
among  the  '  sons '  of  Shem.  it  is  true,  inscriptions  recently  discovored 
seem  to  have  shewn  that  in  very  early  times  Elam  was  peopled  by 
Semites,  who  were  dependent  upon  Babylonia,  and  ^  governed  by 
Babylonian  patesis;  and  that  the  non-Semitic  Elamites  spoken  of 
above  onl^  ac<]^uired  mastery  over  it  at  a  period  approaching  B.a  2300*: 
but  the  uu^  IS  not  one  which  the  writer  of  the  verse  is  very  likely 
to  have  known. 

Asshur.  The  great  nation  of  the  Assyrians  (in  Heb.  A9tJiur)i  see 
on  V.  1 1.  The  Assyrians  were  a  Semiticpeople,  their  language  belonj;- 
ing  obviously  to  the  same  family  as  Hebrew,  Phoenician^  Aramaic, 
Anibic,  and  Ethiopia 

Arpachshad.  A  name  still  not  satisfactorily  expkdned.  It  is  very 
commonly  understood  of  'A/S/^iraxiri9  (FtoL  VL  1.  2),  a  mountainous 
district  on  the  Upper  Zab,  N.  of  Nineveh  (about  87*  80'  N.l  in  the 
Ass.  inscriptions  Arrapha  (Paradies,  124  fA  now  Albdk;  out  tills 
explanation  leaves  the  -shad  unexplained.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  the  name  is  intended  as  that  of  the  supposed  ancestor  of 
the  Kasdim  (EW. '  Ghaldaeans  ')>  the  people  who,  hving  oriffinally  in 
the  '  sea-land,'  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  spread  siterwards 
inland,  and  in  the  7 — 6  cent  b.o.  became  the  ruling  caste  in  Babylonia 
(see  more  fully  on  xi.  31).  Prof.  Savce  {Eap,  Times^  Nov.  1901|  p.  65  £.) 
interprets  the  word  as  meaning  '  the  wall^  of  Chesed,'  siu)posing  it  to 
denote  properly  the  fortified  district  within  which  the  Kasdim  dwelt 
(cf.  on  xxii.  22).    See  further  v.  24,  and  xi.  10—18. 

^  See  Soheil,  TexUt  6lamiUi'8€mitique$  (1900),  pp.  iz.— ziL ;  or  the  aeeoant  of 
H.  de  Morgan's  ezcayations  in  1897—1899,  by  St  Onad  Bosoawan,  in  the  AeiaUc 
Quarterly  Review^  Got.  1901,  p.  880  ff.,  esp.  p.  888;  and  cf.  Sajroe,  Exp.  Timee^ 
Jan.  1901,  p.  155  f. 

*  Eth.  arfat  is  a  'wall*;  and  the  Aas.  Imt,  *wall,'  if  in  a  recently  pabliihed 
lexicographical  tablet  explained  by  arpu. 
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Lad,  and  Aram.    S3  And  the  sons  of  Aram ;  JJz,  and  Hnl,  and  P 

Lad  musty  it  seems,  be  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor,  of  whom 
Herodotas  (l  6 — 94)  has  much  to  saj,  and  who  first  emerge  into 
history  c  740  B.a  (Maspero,  m.  886 — 841);  thonj^h  why  they  should 
be  mentioned  between  Arpachshad  and  Aram,  or,  mdeeo,  reckoned  to 


not  at  present  capable  of  bein^  more  mreciselj  determined,  haye  been 
rdated  to  that  of  Assyria;  and  that  this  fiict  may  be  the  explanation 
of  ^e  appearance  of  the  name  here\ 

Aram.  The  neat  Aramaean,  or  Syrian',  neople,  spread  widely  ] 
oyer  the  rej^on  NR  of  Palestine^^  as  £Eur  as  Mesopotamia — special  ( 
branches  bemg  designated  by  special  names,  as  'Anun  of  the  Two 
Biyers,'  'Aram  of  Damascus,'  'Aram  of  ^bah'  (cL  xxiy.  10;  2  S.  yiii. 
5,  z.  6).  The  moet^  important  and  powmul  of  the  Aramaean  (Syrian) 
kingdoms  in  OT.  times  was  that  of  Damascus,  of  which  we  r^  so 
often  during  the  period  of  the  Kin^ss.  From  the  8th  cent  B.a,  if  not 
firom  an  earner  date,  Aramaean  influence  extended  itself  considerably 
in  different  directions:  weights  with  their  yalue  stamped  upon  them 
in  Arunaio  shew  that  it  was  used  as  the  language  of  commerce  in 
Nineyeh;  Is.  zxxyL  11  shews^  that  in  B.a  701  it  was  also  the  language 
of  diplomacy:  inscriptions,  in  different  Aramaic  dialects,  found  at 
2^jini,  near  Aleppo  (of  the  age  of  Isaiah),  in  Egypt  (c  480  B.a,  and 
later),  and  of  somewhat  later  dates  at  Palmjrra,  Tdma  (see  on  xxy.  15), 

and  El-'Ola  (the  Nabataean  inscriptions  of  NW.  Arabia)  testify  to  the 
wide  diffusion  of  Aramaic  around  ralestine;  aft^  the  Exile,  the  Jews 
gradually  acquired  the  use  of  Aramaic  firom  their  neighbours,  so  that 
parts  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  are  actually  writt^  in  an  Aramaic  dialect, 
wlule  other  books  belonging  to  the  same  period  (as  Jonah,  Chronicles, 
Esther,  the  Heb.  parts  of  Daniel,  Eodesiastes,  and  late  Psalms)  shew 
the  clearest  indications  of  its  influence. 

23.  Four  branches  of  Aram  are  here  specified,  which  were,  pre- 
sumably,  of  some  note  at  the  time  when  the  genealogy  was  drawn  up, 
though  now  three  out  of  the  fi>ur  are  yirtually  unknown. 

'U^.  Best  known  as  the  people  of  Job's  fiitherland  (Job  L  1);  as 
may  be  inferred  firom  Lam.  iy.  21,  also,  settled  not  yenr  &r  firom  Edom. 
Jer.  xxy.  20  (MT.)  mentions  kings  of  the  land  of  'U^ :  see  also  Gen. 
xxiL  21,  xxxyi.  28.  ^  Hul  and  Oetker  are  both  unknown.  Miuh  is 
perhaps  connected  witli  the  Mans  Mariiu,  ri  "NLicruw  Sfw  (Strabo  XL 
14. 2),  N.  of  Nisibis,  a  range  which  separates  Armenia  firom  Mesopotamia 
(Parodies,  259).  tn  Ass.  nidi  MasL  the  'land  of  Mash,'  is  the  name 
of  the  great  S^nro-Arabian  desert,  'a  land  of  thirst  and  fiuntness,  where 

^  Sayoe  {Hon.  146,  of.  95,  106)  would  read  Nod  (of.  ir.  16)  for  iMd,  iiippoang 
*  Nod '  to  represent  the  Ifaiuto,  or  nomad  tribea  (of.  on  xi?.  1),  of  the  Inaonptloiia. 
The  identifieation  of  Nod  with  Mamda  ia,  howerer,  itaelf  aaything  bat  prdbaUa. 

*  Syria,  Syrian,  in  the  OT.  is  in  the  Heh.  alwajs  *lrdfa,  *Irammi  (Aramaean). 
D.  9 
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CMbcr,  mA  Hm1l|84  And  ArpadHbad  ^begat  Shehh;  andP 
ffbdab  htff^  Yhtr.  25  And  imto  Eber  were  Ixmh  two  sodb: 
tlM  mme  of  the  ooe  wa«  ^Peleg ;  for  in  fab  days  was  the  earth 
dtffded ;  and  bki  brotber^s  name  was  JoktaiL  26  And  Joktan 
bsfat  Almodad,  and  Bbdepb,  and  HasarmaTethy  and  Jerah ; 
37  tad  Iladimm^  and  Usal,  and  Diklah ;  28  and  *Obal,  and 
Abf  mad,  and  Sbeba ;  29  and  Opbir,  and  HaTilah,  and  Jobab : 

'  71m  IMoI»  tmU,  hiMU  Oaitum,  and  Cainan  htgai  Shelah.       *  Thai  U,  Dkridam, 

Mo  1  Cbr.  L  22.  EboL 

DO  bMsi  of  iho  field  in,  and  no  bird  builds  its  nest/  as  Assbmbaaipol 
ds«crib«M  it  (Udd.  242 ;  KB.  il  221);  but  it  is  bazardons,  with  Sayce 
(Xtm,  Timsi,  Mar*  1897,  p.  258),  to  derive  the  name  of  a  people  from  this. 

24—30,    The  comfiifer  here  resumes  his  excerpts  mm  J. 

U.    With  RVm.  cf.  Luke  iii.  86. 

30.  divided.  The  word  is  susceptible  of  different  interpretations; 
but  it  seems  most  likely  that  'earth'  is  meant  in  the  sense  ol population 

!f  ih$  0arih  (cf.  xi.  1);  and  that  the  division'  refeired  to  is  the 
ispersion  of  ix.  19,  x,  82,  xi.  9.  Cf.  the  same  Heb.  word  in  Ps.  It.  9. 
Palgu  is  however  in  Ass.  a  '  canal '  (cf.  peleg^  *  water-course,'  in  Ps. 
L  8; ;  and  hence  Sayce  (I.e.)  supposes  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
^division'  of  Babylonia  into  canals  under  QammuraU  (p.  156 n.1 

30— '80.  Thirteen  tribes  descended  from  Yo^tan.  Several  of  tnese 
cannot  be  identifiod^  at  least  with  any  certainty;  but  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  tribes  dwellincr  in  different  parts  of  Arabia  are  meant 

20.    Almodad,    Uncertain :  see  DB. 

Bk4$ph.  Perhaps  one  of  the  many  places  of  the  name  Ba^f  which 
(according  to  Olaser,  p.  425)  still  exist  in  the  S.  of  Arabia  between 
Yemen  and  Ua(j[ramaut*. 

ffa^armayeth.  Mentioned  in  the  Sabaean  inscriptions,  now  j^o^Kro- 
ffiaul,  a  district  in  8.  Arabia,  a  little  E.  of  Aden :  tne  XarpafMirtrai  of 
BtralK)  (xvi.  4.  2),  one  of  the  four  chief  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
Greek  geographer,  inhabited  S.  Arabia. 

yWxi^.  and  (v.  27)  I/adoram  and  Diklah,  are  all  unidentified. 

27.  thai  Aooordinff  to  Arab  tradition  (see  CIS.  iv.  I  p.  2),  the 
old  name  of^^an'A  (as  it  lias  boon  called^  since  its  occupation  bjrthe 
AbyMiuians  in  the  6th  cent,  a.d.),  the  capital  of  Yemen.    Es.  xxviL  19 

IHvm.)  speaks  of  iron  being  brouffht  from  UuJ;  and  the  steel  of  §an'ft 
I  said  to  bo  still  in  high  repute  (VB.  i.  185). 

88.  *ObaL  *AhU  is  said  to  be  at  the  present  day  the  name  of  a 
district  and  of  several  localities  in  Yemen. 

AhimapL  Not  identified:  tlio  name  is  however  one  of  genuine 
Sabaean  type. 

SkibA^  This  is  seemingly  the  main  body,  a  colony  or  offshoot 
of  which  in  the  N.  is  named  in  ^  7.    Sheba  is  often  mentioned  in  tiie 

'  Sa\«vv««I  In  rk4.  Ti*  7.  i3  mmmus  to  bs  s  UxIoaI  trror  lor  K«Xarfr«L 
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all  these  were  the  sons  of  Joktan.    30  And  their  dwelling  was  «r 
from  Mesha^  as  thou  goest  toward  Sephar,  the  ^mountain  of  the 

^  Or,  JUU  emaOry 

OT.  as  a  distant  and  wealthy  people,  &med  for  its  gold,  weaous 
stones,  and  perfomes,  esp.  frankincense  (see  on  «.  80 V  wnioh  were 
exported  to  ralestine,  Phoenicia^  and  other  countries  (1  E.  x.  1,  2, 10; 
Jer.  YL  20^:  Ez.  zxviL  22,  zzzviiL  13;  la  Iz.  6;  Pa  LodL  10;  c£  Job 
tL  19,  and  the  description  in  Strabo  xyl  4.  19).  The  ancient 
geographers  state  that  tne  Sabaeans  dwelt  in  the  S  W.  of  Arabia,  and 
that  their  capital  was  Mariaba  or  Saba  (about  200  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  Aden).  Sabaean  inscriptions  have  been  discoyered  recently  in 
great  numbers ;  and  tiliey  shew  that  the  Sabaeans  were  a  settled^  and 
civilized  nation,  possessing  an  oraanized  goyemment^  with  cities, 
temples,  public  buddings,  &o.  (see  JOB.  L  133  £,  and  ay.  Shsba). 

29.  Ophir.  A  land  from  which,  in  Solomon's  time^  the  fleet  of 
Hiram  ana  Solomon  brought  once  in  three  years  gold,  precious  stones, 
sandal-wood  (probably),  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacodcs  (1  K  iz.  28, 
z.  11,  22*;  cf.  xxii.  48),  and  the  ^Id  of  which  is  in  the  OT.  proverbial 
for  its  fineness  (Pa  zlv.  9 ;  la  ziiL  12,  aL).  Much  has  be^  written 
upon  Ophir,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  it  (see  DB. 
or  EncD,  s.v.) :  but  nothing  more  definite  can  be  stated  about  it  than 
that  it  was  perhaps  Abhira  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  some 
sea-port  on  uie  K  or  SK  coast  of  Arabia,  which  served  as  an  emporium 
for  the  products  of  India',  but  of  which  the  name  has  now  dis- 
appeaTed\ 

ffavUdh.  In  all  probability^  different  from  the  Qavilah  of  v.^  7, 
but  the  same  as  the  Qavilah  of  li.  11,  and  zzv.  18,  ike  terms  of  which 
imply  that  it  was  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Shur  '  in  front  of  Bgypt/ 
i.e.  in  NK  Arabia.  Di.  compares  the  XavXaroZoc  of  Strabo  (zvL  4.  2), 
and  a  pla(»  ffuwaila  in  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  Gulf 

80.  The  limits,  from  N.  to  S.,  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Joktanidae. 

Mesha.  Very  probably  (DL),  with  only  a  change  of  points,  to  be 
read  as  Massa  (zxv.  14),  the  name  of  a  N.  Arabian  tribe,  about  halfway 
between  the  Gulf  of  'A)^tba  and  the  Persian  Gulf 

^  Gomp.  Aen,  i.  416  oentomqiie  Bdbaeo  Tan  oalenl  ane;  G.  n.  117  SoUi  «■! 
tnrea  virga  SabaeU  (both  alreadj  quoted  by  Jerome). 

*  1  E.  ix.  2S,  X.  11  make  it  probable  Uiat  Ophir,  though  not  aetoaU^  named^ 
was  the  destmation  of  the  'navy  of  Tanhiah,' — Le.  (et  our  'Eaat  Indiaman')  a 
fleet  of  large  merohant-vessela,  fit  for  long  voyages, — mentioned  in  this  vsrse. 

*  The  Heb.  words  for '  apes '  and  *  peaoooks '  are  not  Semitie,  boft  hiMm. 

^  Ophir  might,  in  the  aostraei,  be  either  the  Aiabian  ooast  of  the  Persian  Gnll^ 
or  Dhof&r  (see  p.  132,  on  ft.  80) ;  baft  the  positiTe  argoments  addnosd  1^  Glaser 
{Skizze  der  Oetch,  u,  Oeogr,  Arab,  n.,  1890,  pp.  868  f.,  857  f.,  868—78,  877  f., 
880—3)  in  fsTour  of  the  former  Tiew,  and  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Eeane  (The  Odd  of  Cpkirt 
1901,  pp.  76  fl.,  194 — 6)  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  are  anythmg  bnt  oonolosife. 
On  Carl  Peters'  identification  with  the  region  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  8abi 
(in  whioh  there  were  andenftly  extensivs  gold-workings),  see  the  Addenda. 
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east  I  31  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  their  fiuniliea,  slRerJI 
their  tonguesy  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations. 

32  These  are  the  &milies  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  nSbeir  their 
generations,  in  their  nations :  and  of  these  were  the  nations 
diyided  in  ^e  earth  after  the  flood. 

Bifphar.  Probably  (though  the  sibilant  does  not  correspond  as  it 
oii{^t  to  Ao)Daphdr  (or  DkqfarY  a  town  and  plain  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Arabia  (54*  jBLiS  situated  b^eatn  a  lofty  mountain,  and  well  adapted 
to  form  a  landmark  (DB.  s.y.). 

unto  the  mountain  (or  hiU  country)  qfthe  east  Probably  the  great 
fianldncense  mountains,  which  extend  some  distance  beyond  Paphflr 
towards  the  East'.    GC  EneB.  iv.  4370,  5148. 

81,  32.  Subscriptions,  in  Fs  manner,  to  w.  22—30  (c£  w.  5,  20), 
and  to  the  whole  chapter,  respectively. 


Chapter  XL  1—9. 
The  Tower  of  Bahd. 

Am  In  preTlous  sections  of  J,  tbe  origin  of  yarioas  existing  customs  and 

.institatioDs  is  explained,  so  here  the  explanation  b  given  of  the  diveFsitj  of 

I  languages,  and  of  the  distribution  of  mankind  Into  peoples  speaking  different 

I  languages  and  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  earth.    Almost  as  soon  as  men 

I  began  to  reflecti  differences  of  language  must  hare  impressed  them  as  something 

I  calling  for  explanation :  not  only  were  they  remarkable  in  themselres,  but  thej 

also  formed  a  great  barrier  to  free  intercourse,  and  accentuated  national 

interests  and  antagonisms  (cf  the  dread  and  aversion  expressed  for  men 

speaking  an  unintelligible  language,  in  Is.  xxriiL  11,  xxxiil  19 ;  Dt  xxriii.  49 ; 

Jer.  ▼.  16 ;  Ps.  cxIt.  1)'.    'The  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  supplied  to  such 

primltire  questionings  an  answer  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  a  primitiye 

time... Just  as  Greek  fable  told  of  the  giants  who  strove  to  scale  Olympus,  so 

Semitic  legend  told  of  the  Impious  act  by  which  the  sons  of  men  sought  to  nuse 

themselfee  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  erect  an  enduring  symbol  of 

human  unity  to  be  seen  from  every  side'  (Ryle,  pp.  128, 131),  and  how  Jehovah 

interposed  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  and  brought  upon  them  the  very  dispersal 

which  they  had  sought  to  avoid. 

From  a  critical  point  of  riew  the  narrative  presents  difficulties :  for,  though 
it  belongs  manifestly  to  J,  it  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  with  other  representations 

^  The  Xar^apa  of  Ptol.,  and  Sapphar  of  Pliny  (see  Spnmer's  Atlas). 

s  Bent,  Southern  Arabia  (1900),  pp.  89.  91,  234  f.,  241  f.,  245,  252—4,  270  f. 

*  And  eontrast  the  piotores  drawn  by  the  prophets,  of  the  future  harmony  of 
nations^  in  the  fear  and  worship  of  the  One  Ood,  Is.  ii.  2 — 4,  xix.  18,  23 — ^25, 
Zeph.  lii.  9;  and  the  thought  of  the  universality  of  Ohristianity,  as  expressed 
symbolioally  In  Aets  ii.  6—11. 


nr 
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of  the  fame  ■onroe.j  It  seemi  to  be  oot  of  connexion  with  the  ptrtt  of  J  in 
ch.  x.^ :  for  there  the  diq[>enion  of  mankhid  appears  at  the  resolt  of  a  natural 
prooeii  of  migration,  here  it  is  the  penalty  for  misdirected  ambitkm;  aii4 
Babel  (Babylon),  the  building  of  which  is  here  intermptedy  is  in  z.  10 
represented  as  already  built  It  connects  also  letj  imperfectly  with  the  dose 
of  J's  narratiTe  of  the  Flood ;  (w  though  the  incident  whidi  it  deseribes  is 
placed  shortly  after  the  Flood,  the  men  who  gather  together  and  build  the 
dty  seem  to  be  considerably  more  numerous  (cf.  the  terms  of  «.  1)  than  the 
members  of  the  single  fiunily  of  Noah.  (In  all  probability  (Dillm.)  the  story 
originally  grew  up  without  reference  to  the  Flood,  or  the  deriTation  of  mankind 
from  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  it  has  been  imperfectly  aooommodated  to  the 
narratiTee  in  chs.  iz.  and  z. :  perhaps,  indeed,  Wellh.  and  others  are  ri^t  in 
eoigectttring  that  originally  it  belonged  to  the  same  cjdd  of  tradition  as 
!▼.  17 — 84,  in  which  (see  p.  74)  the  continuity  of  human  history  seems  not  to 
haTo  been  interrupted  by  a  Flood)  and  that  it  formed  part  of  the  sequel  to 
iT.  24 

That  the  nanratlTe  can  contain  no  sdentifio  or  historically  true  account  of  t 
the  orighi  of  different  languages,  is  apparent  from  many  hidicationsL    In  the' 
first  place^  if  it  is  in  its  right  position,  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  rest  upon 
unhistorical  assumptions:  for  the  Biblical  date  of  the  Flood  (see  the  Introd.|  SO 
is  B.a  2501,  or  (lzx.)  &a  3066;  and,  so  far  from  thewhde  earth  being  at  either 
&a  2501  or  &a  3066  '  of  one  language  and  of  one  (set  of)  words,'  numerous 
inscriptions  are  in  existence  dating  considerably  earlier  eten  than  B.a  3066^ 
written  in  thr^e  distinct  languages,  the  pre-Semitic  Sumerian  (or  '  Accadian'X 
the  Semitic  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian.    But  e? en  if  Wellh.'s  supposition  tiu^ 
the  narratiTe  relates  really  to  an  eariier  stage  of  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  be 
accepted,  it  would  be  not  less  difficult  to  regard  it  as  historical    For  (1)  thel 
narratlTe,  while  explaining  ostensibly  the  diversity  of  hngnaffef^  oflbrs  noi 
explanation  of  the  dirersity  of  raesi.  -^And  yet  diyersity  of  language^—  I 
meaning  here  by  the  expression  not  the  relatiyely  subordinate  differences 
which  are  always  diaracteristic  of  languages  do? eloped  from  a  common 
parent-tongue,  but  those  more  radical  differences  relating  alike  to  gimmmaTi 
structure,  and  roots,  which  shew  that  the  knguages  exhibiting  them  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  common  origin,— is  dependmU  upon  ditfertUy  qf  raes.'j  It  is  of 
course  true  that  cases  occur  in  which  a  people  brought  into  contact  with  a 
people  of  another  race  hare  adopted  their  hmguage ;  but^  speaking  generally, 
radically  different  languages  are  characteristic  of  different  raees^  or  Qt  thk 
word  be  used  in  its  widest  sense)  of  subdirisions  of  races,  or  sub-races^  whldi, 
in  Tirtue  of  the  facuJUiy  of  creating  language  distinctif  e  of  man,  have  created 
them  for  purposes  of  intercommunication  and  to  satisfy  thehr  social  In- 
stincts^    Differences  of  rao^  in  other  words,  are  more  primary  in  man  than 

1  In  the  parts  of  eh.  z.  whioh  belong  to  P,  distinot  languaget.  as  well  as  distinel 
nations,  axe  already  spoken  of  {w.  5,  90,  81).  No  doubt  their  eiistenee  is  also 
implied  in  J;  but  it  is  not  ezpreuly  affirmed. 

•  «The  idioms  of  mankind  have  had  many  independent  starting-points'  (Ssyes, 
Introd.  to  the  SeUnce  of  Lang.,  1880,  n.  823).  The  number  of  eeparate  families  of 
speeoh,  now  existing  in  the  world,  whioh  eannot  be  oonneeted  with  one  another, 
approaches  100:  see  ibid.  n.  32—64. 
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differenoes  of  languape^  and  haTo  first  to  be  aocountod  for.  (2)  *^ot  only, 
howiBTer^^^^'differeiioes  of  race  left  entirely  onexplaiDed  m  the  Biblical 
narratiTe ;  but  (comp.  abore^  p.  114)  the  great  races  into  which  mankind  is 
dinded  most  hare  migrated  into  their  present  homes,  and  had  their  existmg 
character  stamped  upon  them,  at  an  age  wtiy  earlier  than  that  which  the 
dironology  of  Genesis  permit^-eyen  upon  Wel]h.*s  view  of  the  original  place 
of  XL  1—9,— for  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  The  antiquity  qf  man^  and  the 
wide  diitrSbution  qfman^  with  itrongly  marked  racial  differencee,  are  two  great 
outstanding  facts,  which  the  Biblical  narratiye, — whether  here  or  elsewhere  in 
Genesis,— not  on^  fails  to  account  for,  but  does  not  eren  leaye  room  for*. 

The  narratiye  thus  contains  simply  the  answer  whidi  Hebrew  folk-lore 
gaye  to  the  question  whidi  differences  of  language  directly  suggested.  In 
reality  differences  of  language  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  diffusion  of 
mankind  oTor  the  globe.  At  the  same  time^  the  explanation  is  so  worded  as 
to  eouTey,  like  the  other  eariy  narratiTes  of  Genesis,  spiritual  lessons.  Though 
the  conception  of  Deity  is  naire,  and  eren,  peihaps  (v.  7),  imperfectly  disengaged 
from  polytheism,  the  narratiTe  nenrertheless  emphasuECs  Jehovah's  supremacy 
oyer  the  world ;  it  toadies  how  the  sdf-exaltation  of  man  is  checked  by  God ; 
and  it  shews  how  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  nations,  and  diversity  of 
language,  are  elements  in  EUs  providential  plan  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  humanity. 

The  Fathers  and  many  subsequent  scholars,  induding  some  even  in  the 
last  century,  believed  Hebrew  to  be  the  primitive  language  of  mankind.  The 
rise  of  a  sdence  of  comparative  philology  has  shewn  this  to  be  completely  out 
of  the  question',  if  only  because^  when  compared  with  the  other  Semitic 
languages,  Hebrew  exhibits  elements  of  decay ^  and  Arabic  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  older  and  more  primitive  language.  Bu^  unless  all  analogy  is  deceptive, 
the  language  of  the  primitive  men  must  have  been  of  a  far  more  simple, 
undeveloped  form  than  any  of  the  existing  Semitic  languages*.  As  need 
hardly  be  remarked,  what  the  primitive  language  of  mankind  was,  is  unknown. 

XI.    1  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  ^language  andj 
of  one  'speech.    2  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed 

^  Heb.  lip.  *  Heb.  wnrdt. 

ZI.  1.  was  qf  cne  Icmgnage,  and  qf  one  (set  of)  words.  La 
had  one  language  (viewed  as  a  whole},  and  used  the  same  individual 
expressions.  For  the  idiom,  use  of  hp  (RVm.),  cC  9i?.  6,  7  (twice),  9, 
Is.  zix.  18,  xxziii.  19  (Heb.).    On  the  statement  itself,  see  above. 

2.  The  writer  pictures  these  early  men  as  moving  nomadically 
(c£  the  note  on  zii.  9)  from  spot  to  spot,  till  at  last  they  found  a  plain 
on  which  Ihey  settlea. 

^  Of.  Sayee,  Baca  of  the  OT.  p.  37  f. :  'Diversity  of  raoe  is  older  than  divenity 
of  langUAge.' 

*  See  farther  the  Introduction,  pp.  zxxi-— gdii. 

*  Comp.  Max  MOUer,  Lecture$  en  the  Scienet  of  Lang.^  let  series,  Leot.  iv.  (ed. 
1864,  p.  132  fl.). 

«  Oomp.  A  H.  Eeane,  Ethnology  (1901),  pp.  197, 198,  206  f. 
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^easty  tliat  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  they  J 
dwdt  there.  3  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  as 
make  brick,  and  bom  them  throughly.  And  they  had  Inrick  for 
stone,  and  'slime  had  they  for  mortar.  4  And  they  said,  Go  to, 
let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heayen,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name ;  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  Ceuse  of  the  whole  earth.    5  And  the  Lord 

^  Or,  in  the  eatt  *  That  it,  bitumen, 

eastwards  (ziii.  11),  or  (RVm.)  in  the  east.  Viz.  of  Palestine 
(c£  ii«  8).  The^  expression  is  a  vagne  one;  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate, 
especially  in  view  of  the  uncertunty,  mentioned  above,  as  to  the 
onginal  context  of  the  narratiYCb  whence  the  writer  may  haye  sap- 
poMd  mankind  to  haye  started. 

a  plai$%.  The  iiiya.  vcScov,  in  which,  according  to  Hdt  (l  178X 
Babylon  lay. 

Bkin'Sr.    Le.  Babylonia;  see  on  x.  10. 

8.  In  Palestine  stone  was  abundant^  and  used  for  all  buildings 
of  any  pretensions;  in  Babylonia  it  was  unknown,  and  brick  (as  the 
excayations  abundantly  shew)  was  the  regular  building-material,  burnt 
bricks,  cemented  together  by  bitumen,  being  generuly  used  for  the 
outer  parts  of  a  budding,  and  sun-dried  bridm,  laid  m  coarse  day, 
for  the  interior.  ^  See  more  fiilly  Bawlinson,  Ane.  Monarekietf'.  L  71 — 
74;  and,  for  an  illustration  of  an  ancient  brick  house  at  Ur,  Maspero^ 
L  746  \  The  yerse  was  eyidently  written  by  one  to  whom  great  build- 
ings constructed  with  brick  and  bitumen  were  unfiuniliar. 

dime.  Bitumen  (lxx.  WaXro^};  Heb.  ^^mar  (xiy.  10;  Ex.  iL  St), 
iq^yparently  the  genuine  native  word  tor  the  foreign  kopher  in  vL  14. 

4.  a  lower  (with)  iXB  topin,  heawn.  The  expression  is  probaUy 
meant  here,  not  hyperbolically  (Dt.  L  28),  but  literally,  Oieayen' 

!c£  on  L  6)  being  r^guded  as  an  actual  yault^  which  mi^ht  be  reached 
c£  Ib.  xiv.  18  £.),  at  least  by  a  bold  effort  The  coincidence  may  be 
accidental;  but  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Ihe  BaJx  and  Ass. 
kings  pide  themselves  upon  the  height  of  their  temples,  and  boast 
of  haymff  made  their  tops  as  high  as  heaven  ( Jastrow,  HeUaum  ^f 
Bab.  ana  Ass.  p.  613,  citing  KB.  L  43,  L  102  £,  nL  2,  p.  5,  L  88  of 
CoL  I.:  c£  EncB.  l  411,  n.  8). 

make  as  a  name.  Make  ourselves  feunous,  and  secure  our  names 
against  oblivion.  The  expression,  as  Is.  Ixiii.  12, 14;  Jer.  xxxii.  20,  oL; 
for  the  motive,  comp.  2  S.  xviiL  18;  Is.  IvL  5. 

lesi  &C.  The  city,  and  its  fiunous  tower,  were  to  form  a  centre  and 
rallying-point,  which  would  hold  mankind  together. 

>  The  bitomen  whb  obteined  Aneieiitlj  from  the  epriiigs  at  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  150  miles  abore  Babylon,  where  it  is  stiU  abondant  (Hat.  1. 179, 
with  BawL's  note:  Layard,  Nineveh  and  ite  rcmatfif,  n.  46  f.,  desezibee  also  the 
springs  near  Kal*at  Shcrkat  [iJbow%  on  it  14],  on  the  Tigris).    Gt  on  vL  14. 
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came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  otJ 
men  boilded  6  And  the  Lobd  said.  Behold,  they  are  one 
people,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  is  what  they 
b^gin  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be  withholden  from  them, 
which  they  purpose  to  da  7  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there 
confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech*  8  So  the  Lobd  scattered  them  abroad  fit>m 
thence  upon  the  fiu^  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build 
the  city.  9  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ;  because 
the  Lord  did  there  ^confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth : 
and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
Cbum  of  an  the  earth. 

^  Heb.  halalt  to  oonfonnd. 

5.  came  down,    Cf.  «.  7 ;  Ex.  liL  8. 

to  see  &c.    For  the  anthropomorphion,  c£  zriiL  21 :  also  «•  7,  below. 

6,  7.  It  seems  probable,  nrom  toe  terms  of  «.  7  ('let  us  go  dawn'), 
that  words  after  v.  5  have  been  omitted;  and  tbat  tlie  narratiye 
originally  told  how  Jehovah  returned  to  His  lofty  abode^  and  addressed 
the  words  which  now  follow  as  tw.  6,  7  to  the  inferior  divine  beings 
there,  His  hc^ivenly  counsellors  or  assodates. 

6.  If  this  great  work  is  the  b^inning  of  their  ambition,  what  will 
be  the  end  of  it  ?  nothing  soon  will  be  beyond  their  reacL  The  thought^ 
tacitly  underlying  the  verse,  is  that  they  may  in  some  way  make  them- 
selves the  rivals  of  the  Deity,  and  even  become  too  powerfdl  for  Him; 
a  dan^  such  as  this  must  be  averted^  betimes  (rf.  iiL  22).  The 
narrative^  it  must  be  remembered,  embodies  a  rudimentaiy,  child-like 
conception  of  Deity. 

7.  let  u$  go  down.  The  plural — ^unless,  indeed,  it  is  here  the 
survival  of  an  originalljr  polytheistic  representation  (c£  the  last  note 
but  one)— iB  to  be  explained  as  in  iii  5,  22.  The  use  in  i  26,  Is.  vL  8 
is  different 

9.^  Babel.  I.e.  Babylon  (see  on  z.  10).  The  etymology  ^ven 
here  is,  however,  known  now  to  be  incorrect;  for  the  name^  is  ymtteu 
in  the  inscriptions  in  a  manner  which  shews  clearly  that  it  signifies 
'gate  of  Ood'  (Bab'Il)^  and  that  it  cannot  be  derived  firom  the  Heb. 
mIoIj  to  mia,  cot^fuse.  It  is  simply^  a  popular  etymology,  which  lent 
itself  conveniently  to  the  purpose  which  the  narrator  had  m  hand. 

No  Babylonian  parallel  to  the  preceding  narrative  has  at  yet  been  dia- 
oovered^    Indeed,  tbongh  it  evidently  pretoppoBet  a  knowledge  of  Babylon, 

^  There  are  no  Buffioient  groanda  for  the  rappoeition  that  the  oonfoeion  of 
tongaes  is  referred  to  in  the  fragmentazy  inaoription  translated  by  G.  Smith,  ChaUL 
Oefi,  p.  160  ff.,  and  mentioned  by  Sayce,  M<m.  p.  153 ;  for  the  meaning!  of  the  two 
cmcliu  words,  rendered  '  strong  place '  and '  speech,'  are  both  extremely  donbtfol. 
Bee  the  note  in  DB,  it.  793* ;  and  add  King,  TabUU  <tf  CreoHan^  pp.  819,  820. 
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it  does  not  seem  itsdf  to  be  of  Btbjkmiaii  origin :  if  any  Babylonian  legend 
lies  at  the  basis  of  it^  it  mnst  have  been  strongly  Hebraiaed.  As  Qnnkel  has 
remarked,  the  nairatiTe  reflects  the  impression  idiich  Bal^lon  would  make 
apon  a  foreigner,  rather  than  that  wliich  it  wonld  make  upon  a  natire :  the 
onfiiTourable  light  in  which  the  foondation  of  Babel  (La  Babylon)  is  repre* 
sented,  the  idea  that  the  erection  of  what  {fix  kyp.)  can  hardly  have  been 
anything  bat  a  Babylonian  zitfpurat  {or  pynmudal  temple-tower)^  was  inter- 
mpted  by  {e»  hyp.)  a  Babylonian  deity,  the  mention,  as  of  something  unosoal, 
of  brick  and  bitomen  as  bnflding-materials,  and  the  fiJse  e^rmology  of  the 
name '  Babel,'  are  all  features  not  likely  to  have  originated  in  Babylonia.  It 
does  howeyer  seem  a  not  improbable  coi\{ectare  (Ewald,  Schrader,  Billm.) 
that  some  gigantic  tower-like  building  in  Babylon,  which  had  either  been  left 
unfinished,  or  fallen  into  disrepair,  gare  rise  to  the  stoiy.  Tlie  tower  in 
question  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  celebrated  jrilJatrtU  of  &-sida, 
the  great  temi^e  of  Nebo,  in  Borsippa  (a  city  almost  contiguous  to  Babylon  on 
the  SW.),  the  mined  remains  of  which  form  the  huge  pyramidal  mound  now 
called  Bin  Nimrcud.  This  Mtf^latrai,  remarkably  enough,  Nebudiadneisar 
states  had  been  built  partially  by  a  former  king,  but  not  comi^eted :  its 'head,' 
or  top,  had  not  been  set  np;  it  had  also  fallen  into  disrepair;  and  Neb. 
restored  it'.  Others  regard  it  as  an  ol^ection  to  this  identification  that 
&sida  was  not  actually  m  Babylon;  and  prefer  to  think  of  the  sitfpmxU 
of  ift-sagil,  the  fitmous  and  ancient  temple  of  Marduk  in  Babylon  itsdf^  the 
site  of  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  hidden  under  the  massiye  oblong 
mound  called  BdHlf  about  10  milea  N.  of  Birs  Nimroud'.  Schrader  does  not 
decide  between  ]ft-sida  and  A-sagil :  DiUm.  thinks  £-sagfl  the  more  likely,  but 
leayee  it  open  whether,  after  all,  the  Heb.  legend  may  not  have  referrad  to 
some  half-ruined  andent  building  in  Babylon,  not  othennse  known  to  u& 
The  high  antiquity  of  Babylon,  the  &ot  that  it  was  the  chief  centre  of  a  region 
in  which  the  Hebrews  placed  the  cradle  of  the  human  raoe^  and  the  farther 
fact  that  it  was  always  a  great  meeting-pUuse  for  men  of  many  nations  (ct  la. 
xiiL  14,  xlviL  15),  would  lead  it  not  unnaturally  to  be  regarded  as  the  point 
from  which  mankind  dispersed  o?er  the  earth. 


XL  10—26. 
The  genealogy  of  (he  ShemUes^  from  8hem  to  Teraf^. 

A  section  derifed  from  P,  as  is  eiident  from  the  stereotyped  styles  which' 
closely  resembles  that  of  ch.  t.    Like  that  chapter,  it  bridges  oyer  an  interral, 
about  which  there  was  nothing  special  to  record,  by  a  genealogy,  the  design  of 

^  A  MikkwraX  (from  mi^^iirM,  to  eleyate)  is  a  maasiTe  pyramidal  tower,  ascending 
in  stage-like  terraces,  with  a  temple  at  the  top.  See  Jastrow,  RtL  aj  Bab.  tmd  An. 
pp.  615—622 ;  and  of.  Hdt  x.  181. 

*  The  inscription  is  translated  in  KAT.*  p.  124 1 ;  KB.  m.  2,  pp.  58,  55.  Of 
ooorse,  howerer,  the  present  narrative  dates  from  an  age  some  oentnries  earlisr 
than  the  time  of  Nebuehadnesiar. 

*  See  the  plan  of  Babylon  and  its  environs  in  Smith's  DB.  s.t.  ;  or  in  the  BncB. 
8.T.  Views  of  the  two  mounds  referred  to  may  be  seen  in  Smith,  DB.  s.T«  Babble 
and  Babbl,  Towxa  of;  or  in  Ball's  Hgktfnm  tha  Bait,  pp.  820,  221. 
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?  wfaich  ift  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  length  and  general  character  of  the  period. 

^  In  the  ages  assigned  to  the  seyeral  patriarchs,  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  in 
99. 18 — 26  are  lower  than  those  in  w,  10 — 17,  while  all  are  considprably  lower 
than  those  of  the  patriarchs  (except  Enoch)  mentioned  in  ch.  t.  rft  is  thus  the 
theory  of  the  author  that  the  normal  years  of  haman  life  gradually  diminished 
during  these  two  prehistoric  period^  The  number  of  years  embraced  in  the 
entire  period  firom  the  Flood  to  the  mrth  of  Abraham  is  290,  or,  according  to 
the  LXT.,  1070  (the  ages  of  six  at  the  birth  of  their  firstborn  being  100  yean 
more  than  in  the  Heb.,  and  there  being  besides  60  extra  years  for  Na^or,  and 
the  180  of  OainanX  The  Sam.  text  gives  940  years  for  the^  entire  period.  In 
this  case  (cf.  p.  79)  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Heb.  preserves  the  original 
figures.  They  are  less  extravagant  than  the  figures  in  ch.  v. ;  and  though  the 
eiaiin  lifetimes  assigned  to  the  various  patriarchs  are  out  of  the  question,  the 
age  of  each  at  the  birth  of  the  next  might,  in  itself,  be  historical  Whence 
the  names  are  derived,  must  remain  undetermined.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be 
personal  names  abstracted  from  the  names  of  tribes  or  places^ ;  and  the  same 
may  be  the  case  with  the  rest.  Verses  12—17  (Shela^^  'Eber,  Peleg)  are  parallel 
to  z.  24^  26  in  J,  just  as  v.  8—8  (P)  are  parallel  to  iv.  26, 26  (J). 

10  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem.   Shem  was  an  hundred  P 
years  old,  and  begat  Arpachshad  two  years  after  the  flood: 
11  and  Shem  lived  after  he  begat  Arpachshad  five  hundred 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

12  And  Arpachshad  lived  five  and  thirty  years,  and  begat 
Shelah :  13  and  Arpachshad  lived  after  he  begat  Shelah  four 
hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

14  And  Shelah  lived  thirty  years,  and  b^at  Eber :  15  and 

10.  Arpachshad.  See  on  z.  22.  *  Its  position  here  at  the  head 
of  the  genealogy  shews  that  this  land  was  a  primitive  seat  of  those 
mentioned  affcrneards,  and  consequently  of  the  Terahites.'  (Dillm.). 

12, 13.  Shelah.  The  lxx.  read  Kainan  for  Shdah  in  tv.  12,  13: 
and  then  insert  two  verses  stating  t&at  Eainan  lived  130  years  ana 
begat  Shelah,  and  lived  afterwards  330  years.    Cf.  z.  24  RVm. 

14.^  ^Eber.  The  eponvmous  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews,  The  word 
*iber  signifies  the  other  side,  across;  and  so  the  name  Hebrew  (^^, 
— ^in  form  a  gentile  name,  denoting  the  inhabitant  of  a  conntrv,  or  the 
member  of  a  tribe)  is  usually  explained  as  denoting  those  who  have 
come  from  *iber  hci-ndhdr  (see  Jos.  zxiv.  2, 3, 14, 15),  or  *  the  other  side 
of  the  Biver'  (the  Euphrates),  i.e.  from  Haran  (v.  31)  in  Aram-naharaim, 
the  home  of  Na^or  (zxiv.  10)  and  Abraiiam  (ndv.  4, 7,  comp.  witii  10). 
It  is  however  possible  that  Stade,  Wellh.,  Kautssch,  and  others  are 
riffht  in  explaining  it  as  signifying  those  who  have  come  from  'the 
otner  side'  of  the  Jordan^  supposing  it  to  have  been  first  given  to 

^  Ai  bappeni  sometimei  in  the  ease  of  Arabian  genealogies  (EncB,  n.  1660). 
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Shelah  lived  after  he  b^at  Eber  four  hundred  and  three  years,  P 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

16  And  Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  Peleg : 
17  and  Eber  lived  after  he  b^at  Peleg  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years^  and  b^at  sons  and  daughters. 

18  And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  b^at  Reu:  19  and 
Peleg  lived  after  he  begat  Reu  two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters. 

20  And  Reu  lived  two  and  thirty  years,  and  b^gat  Serug : 
21  and  Reu  lived  afi^er  he  begat  Serug  two  hundred  and  seven 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

Israel  by  the  Ganaanites,  after  thev  had  entered  Pale8tine\  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  name  ffd^rew  that  (like  that  of  the  *  Qieeks,'  for 
instance)  it  is  not  the  normal  native  name,  but  is,  all  but  ezdosively, 
either  placed  in  the  mouth  of  foreigpiors  (as  Txxix.  14),  or  used 
by  Israelites  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  pointedly  Alnraham 
or  his  descendants  from  foreigners  (as  ziv.  13,  xl.  15,  xliii.  32; 
Jon.  L  9 :  cf.  Ex.  L  15,  16,  ii.  6,  7,  v.  3,  xxL  2)'. 

16.     Peleg.     Cf.  on  x.  25. 

20.  Serug,  Certainly  connected  with  Ben^^  a  district  and  city, 
mentioned  already,  in  the  form  Sarugi,  in  the 'Assyrian  Domesday 
Book,'  or  description  of  holdings  about  Qaran  in  the  7th  cent.  B.a, 
published  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns  (1901),  pp.  29,  43,  48,  68  (33,  45,  50); 
and  well  known  to  Arabic  and  Syriac  writers  of  the  middle  a^es; 
in  Mesopotamia  ('Aram-Naharaim,'  xxiv.  10},  about  38  miles  W.  of 
Haran  {v.  31),  and  30  miles  SW.  of  Urhoi  (Edessa).  See  Sachau, 
Reise  in  Sj/r.  u.  Mesop.  1883,  pp.  181 — 3,  and  the  2nd  Map  at 
the  end. 

^  WhT  'Eber  is  not  the  immedUte,  but  the  nxth  uioestor  of  Abraham^  «nd  whj 
many  other  tribes  besides  the  Hebrews  are  reckoned  as  his  descendants  (see  on 
z.  21),  mast  remain  matter  of  conjectore:  no  donbt  the  Heb.  genealogists  were 
guided  partly  by  facts,  partly  by  theories,  respecting  the  morements  and  motoal 
relations  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  them,  with  which  we  are  nnae<|naintfd.  It 
may  be  (cf.  Kdnig,  Lehrgeb.  L  19,  21)  that,  though  the  Israelites  were  car*  i^ox^ 
'Hebrews,*  it  was  remembered  that  the  land  'across '  the  Enphrates  had  been  for  a 
long  time  the  resting-place  of  Abraham's  ancestors,  and  that  many  other  tribes 
(Peleg,  Ben,  Ac,  as  well  as  the  Yoktanidae,  z.  26  ff.)  had  migrated  ttom  it. 

*  The  theory  of  Hommel  {Ane,  Heb.  Trad,  324 — 7,  and  elsewhere  s  see  also 
EneB.  Ebeb,  and  DB.  n.  326)  that  Ebir  fidn  (sthe  BibL  *iber  ha-ndMr)  was  tha 
name  originally  given  by  the  Bal^lonians  to  tiie  region  about  Ur  (see  on  v,  81)  on 
th€  other  (i.e.  the  wt»tem\  $ide  of  the  Enphrates,  that  accordingly  Abraham  and  his 
forefathers  were  known  to  the  Babylonians  as  'Hebrews'  (in  the  sense  of  'inhaln- 
tants  of  this  ebir  nari*),  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  carried  this  foreign 
name  about  with  them  for  many  centuries,  tiU  finally  it  reappeared  in  the  OT.  in 
the  applications  explained  above,  is  in  itself  most  improbable,  besidea  resting, 
from  the  first  stage  to  the  last,  upon  a  basis  of  pure  hypothesia. 
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22  And  Serug  lived  thirty  years,  and  b^gat  Nahor :  23  and  p 
Serug  lived  after  he  b^gat  Nahor  two  hundred  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughter& 

24  And  Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty  years,  and  begat  Terah: 
25  and  Nahor  lived  after  he  begat  Terah  an  hundred  and 
nineteen  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

26  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  b^at  Abram,  Nahor, 
andHaran. 

22.  Na^Mr.  *  Once  the  name  of  a  people  of  considerable  import- 
ance' (Dillm.):  c£  on  v.  29.  The  name  is  perhaps  preserved  in 
TOrNahiri^  a  place  near  Sanigi  (Johns,  op.  cU.  p.  71). 

XL  27—32. 
Hie  fomUy  history  of  Terah. 

A  short  ftooomit  of  the  hiitory  of  Terati,  stathig  what  was  necessary  as  an 
faitroduotion  to  the  histoiy  of  his  son,  Abraham,  chaps,  zii. — xxv.  10.  Verses 
27, 31,  32  belong  to  P,  w.  28—30  to  J. 

27  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  TeraL    Terah  b^at  P 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  and  Haran  begat  Lot  |  28  And  J 
Haran  died  in  the  presence  of  his  &ther  Terah  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  in  XJr  of  the  Chaldees.    29  And  Abram  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the 
name  of  Nahor's  wife,  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  tiie  &ther 
of  Milcah,  and  the  &ther  of  Iscah.    30  And  Sarai  was  barren ; 
she  had  no  child.  |  31  And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  P 
the  son  of  Haran,*  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter  in  law, 
his  son  Abram's  wife ;  and  they  went  forth  with  them  from 

28.  in  the  pramce  qf  his  father.  Le.  while  his  father  was  yet 
alive.    80  Num.  iii.  4. 

in  Ur  qf  the  Chaldees.  See  on  v.  81 :  the  words  are  here  very 
possibly  a  harmonistic  addition — the  land  of  Haran's  and  Abram  s 
'nativity'  being  in  J  Aram-Naharaim  (see  p.  142). 

29.  Nahor  marries  Milcah,  his  niece  (c£.  zxii  20—23):  comp. 
Abrahajn's  marriage  with  his  half-sister,  zx.  12.  Perhaps,  however, 
Dillm.  is  right  in  supposing  that  in  tins  case  the  'marriage'  signifies 
really  the  amalgamation  of  communities. 

31.  cmd  ihey^  went  forth  with  them.  Who  went  with  whom  ? 
Bead  probably,  with  Lzx.,  Sam.,  and  Vulg.,  and  he  brought  them  forth 
(DpV^  KXh  for  D9«  wyil). 
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Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Ganaan ;  and  they  P 
came  onto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there.    32  And  the  days  of  Terah 
were  two  hundred  and  five  years :  and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 

Ur.  Now,  as  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  shew,  il-Mulfayyar^  ^ 
(often  written  incorrectly  Mugheir),  6  miles  S.  of  the  Euphrates,  on  its 
right  hank,  and  125  miles  from  its  present  moath.  Ma^yyar  consists 
of  a  collection  of  low  mounds,  forming  an  oval  about  lOOk)  yda,  lon|B^ 
by  SOOyds.  broad,  which  conceal  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Ur 
(Ass.  Utu)  was  an  important  city  long  before  Babylon.  Two  of  its 
early  kings,  Ur-bau,  and  his  son  Dungi  (c  2800  B.a),  have  left  many 
monuments  of  themselves— engraved  cylinders  and  other  works  of  art^ 
besides  numerous  building  not  only  in  Ur  itself,  but  also  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  The  position  of  Ur  made  it  important  commercially, 
llie  Euphrates  anciently  flowed  almost  by  its  ^tes,  and  formed  a 
channel  of  communication  with  Upper  Syria;  while  it  was  connected 
by  caravan-routes  with  Southern  Syria  and  with  Arabia.  Its  tutebvy 
deity  was  the  Moon-god,  Sin ;  the  zikkurat  of  Sin,  built  by  Ur-bau, 
Nabu-na'id  (B.a  555 — 538),  upon  cylinders  found  on  the  spot^  tells  us 
that  he  restored.  See  further  Maspero,  i.  561,  563  (Map),  612 — 19, 
629—31  (zildcurat,  with  views);  Ball,  Light  from  the  East,  62-;-64  ^ 

qfthe  ChcUdees  (Heb.  Kaadiin).  This  is  no  Babylonian  designation 
of  Ur;  and  must  be  an  addition  of  Palestinian  onnn  (Sayce^  ManU' 
ments,  158  f).  Kasdim  is  the  Heb.  form  of  the  Bab.  and  Ass.  KaUA 
('Ghaldaeans'),  a  tribe  named  often  in  the  inscriptions  from  B.a  880; 
their  home  at  that  time  was  in  Lower  Babylonia  (the  Persian  Ghilf  is 
called  the  'sea  of  the  land  of  EaldCl');  afterwards,  as  they  increased 
in  power,  they  gradually  advanced  inland :  in  721  Merodach-baladan, 
'king  of  the  Ic^d  of  KaldCl,'  made  himself  for  twelve  years  king  of 
Baboon;  and  ultimatelv,  under  Nabopolassar  (625 — 605)  and  Neim- 
chadnezzar  (604 — 561)  the  KaldCl  became  the  ruling  caste  in  Babylonia. 
'Ur  Easdim'  is  mentioned  besides  in  v.  28,  xv.  7,  Neh.  iz.  7. 

unto  ffardn  (with  the  hard  ZT,  Lxx.  Xappav,  quite  different  from 
the  Harafiy  with  the  soft  H,  of  vo.  26,  31^).  Ass.,  Syr.  and  Arab. 
ffarrdny  Gk.  Kd^pai;  in  ancient  times  an  important  place,  situated 
about  550  miles  N  W.  of  Ur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B^likh,  a  tributary 
which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  from  the  N.,  at  about  60  mUes  from  me 
confluence,  and  of  course  on  the  'other  side'  of  the  Euplutktes  from 
Palestine  (cf  on  v.  14).  At  present,  nothing  remains  01  the  ancient 
city  but  a  long  range  of  mounds  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle;  but  it 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  Ass.  inscriptions,  and  also  by  writers  of 
the  classical  and  mediaeval  neriod.  Harranu  is  a  common  Ass. 
word  meaning  v>ay\  and  the  place,  it  has  been  supposed,  received  its 
name  on  account  of  the  commercial  and  strategical  importance  of  its 
position :  it  lay  at  the  point  where  the  princip^  route  from  Ninevdi 

^  I.e.  the  hiUnminoiUd — bo  called  from  the  bitumen,  with  whioh  iif  waUi  an 
oemented  (of.  on  xi.  3;  and  see  Kawlinson,  A-nA,  MonarckUt*,  1. 16  f.,  76—9). 
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to  Garohemish  was  met  bj  the  road  from  Damascus  (on  its*  trade, 
c£  Ez.  zxvii.  23).  Like  XJr,  Ilftrftn  was  also  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
seat  of  tbe  worship  of  the  Moon-god,  who  was  known  in  N.  Syria  as 
Baal-Qarrftn,  or  'Lord  of  IJarran'';  Nabu-na'id,  who  restored  his  temple 
there,  teUs  us  that  Sin  had  had  his  dwelling  at  Qarrftn  from  remote 
days  {KB.  m.  2, 97).  See  farther  DB.  and  mieB.  s.y.;  Mez»  GeKk.  der 
Stadt  ffarrdn,  1892. 

82.  SauL  for  205  has  145,  makinff  Abram's  departore  from 
^aran  (xii.  5^)  take  place  in  the  year  of  Terah's  death  (xL  26,  and 
zii.  4^).    The  same  figure  appears  to  be  presupposed  in  Acts  viL  4*. 

Two  traditions  seem  to  have  been  cnrmit  respecting  the  original  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews.  According  to  xL  31  (cf.  v.  28,  xr.  7)  their 
original  home  was  Ur^  in  South  Babylonia.  There  exists  howcTer  a  group 
of  passages  in  Gen^  which  not  only  connect  consistently  Abraham's  near 
relations  with  J^aran^  in  Aram-Naharaim,  hr  away  from  8.  Babylonia  (without 
any  snggestion  of  their  haying  migrated  thither  frx>m  elsewhere),  but  imply 
also  that  it  was  Abraham's  own  natlTe  place  as  well  (notice  the  expressions  in 
xiL  1  and  xxiy.  4,  7,  where  v,  10  shews  that  Qaran  is  referred  to;  cL  also  Josh, 
xxif.  2,  3).  The  tradition  connecting  Abraham  with  l^aran  is  that  which 
predominates  in  J ;  and  if  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  words  'in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees'  in  xL  28,  and  the  verse  xr.  7,  were  additipns  to  the  original  J, 
J  would  follow  consiBtently  the  same  representation.  ^  P  (xi.  31)  harmonizes 
the  two  traditions,  by  representing  Abraham's  residence  in  ^aran  as  the 
result  of  a  migration  from  Ur.  But  eyen  in  P  itself  the  names  in  ^10 — ^27 
seem  to  point  to  Mesopotamialu  the  home  of  Abraham's-iuioeiion.^The'l^ 
traditions  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  represented  consistently,  the  one 
by  J,  and  the  other  by  P.  What  the  source  of  the  tradition  connecting 
Abraham  with  Ur  may  haye  been  we  do  not  know :  of  course  it  will  not  haye 
been  first  promulgated  by  P,  but  must  haye  been  current  ^iien  he  wrote. 
Its  correctness  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position,  from  external  eyidence^ 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  Contract-tablets,  and  other  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions, recently  discoyered,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in,  or  eyen  before,  the 
age  of  Abraham  persons  bearing  Hebrew  (or  Canaanitish)  names  resided  in 
Babylonia,  and  shew  that  intercourse  between  Babylonia  and  the  West  was 
more  actiye  than  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  case' ;  but  nothing  sufficiently 
direct  has  at  present  [June,  1903]  been  discoyered  to  proye  definitely  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  had  once  their  home  in  Ur. 

1  The  title  oocora  in  an  insoription  from  Zinjirli,  near  Aleppo  [aboye,  p.  129] : 
see  O.  A.  Gooke,  Text4>ook  of  North-SenUHe  ImeripHont  (1908),  p.  182. 

*  Usaher,  in  order  to  harmonise  the  Heb.  text  with  Acts  yii  4,  interpolates 
SO  years  in  o.  26  (see  tbe  note  in  editiona  of  the  AY.  with  maig.  referenoes),  giying 
the  yerae  the  impossible  meaning,  'And  Terah  liyed  70  yean;  and  [60  years 
afterwards]  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.' 

*  At  Sippar,  about  80  miles  NNW.  of  Bal^lon,  there  seems  indeed  to  haye 
been  an  'Amorite  quarter,'  whieh  (ihongh  of  eoorse  Abraham  was  no  Amorite) 
testifies  to  oommnnioation  between  Babylonia  and  the  West  (see  Sayoe,  Bahyloniam 
and  Attyriam,  1900»  p.  187  ff.;  Pinches,  The  OT.  in  the  light  of  the  neorde  of  A$$. 
and  Bab.,  p.  169  f.). 
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PART  IL    THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PATRIARCH& 

CHAPTERS  XIL— L. 

Tinth  ch.  zii  the  Mcond  part  of  the  Book  of  GoneslB  begins,  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs.  Hebrew  tradition  told  how  the  ancestors  of  the  nation  had, 
under  Dirine  gnidanoe^  migrated  from  the  distant  East  into  Canaan,  had 
■ojonmed  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  hnd  entered  into  Tarioos  relations, 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  the  native  inhabitant),  and  had 
in  the  end,  in  the  persons  of  Jacob  and  his  12  sons,  gone  down  into  Egypt ; 
and  the  narration  of  all  these  events  occupies  the  second  part  of  the  Book. 
The  places  whidi  the  patriarchs  principally  Tisit— Shcchem,  Bethel,  Hebron, 
Beer-sheba,  Beer-la^ai-roi — are  those  which  in  later  times  were  regarded  as 
sanctuaries;  and  the  origin  of  their  sanctity  is  here  explained :  it  is  deduced 
from  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that 
stories  of  the  patriarchs  were  attached  to  the  sanctuaries  which  it  was  believed 
that  they  had  visited;  and  that  these  were  written  down  and  arranged  by  the 
different  writers^  espedally  the  two  earlier  ones,  J  and  E,  whose  narratives, 
excerpted  and  adjusted  by  a  L&ter  compiler,  form  the  bulk  of  the  existing 
Book  of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is,  no  doubt,  historical; 
though  the  characters  and  experiences  seem  to  be  idealized  (cL  p.  Iviii  £). 
We  cannot^  for  Instance^  suppose  that  we  have,  so  to  say,  a  photographic 
record  of  all  that  was  said  or  done :  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  memory  and  of  oral  tradition  in  those  patriarchal  times,  when 
the  conditions  were  so  different  from  our  own,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
recollection  of  sudi  minutiae  as  are  here  often  recorded  should  have  been 
transmitted  unaltered  during  the  many  centuries  that  intervened  between  the 
time  at  which  the  patriardis  lived,  and  that  at  which  their  biographies  were 
ultimately  conunitted  to  writing.  The  idea  (which  nevertheless  has  been 
serioasly  suggested)  that  the  patriarchs  carried  about  with  them  libraries 
of  burnt  brides,  upon  which,  in  Babylonian  fashion,  they  recorded  their 
experiences,  is  an  Ingenious  one ;  but  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  support  it^ 
and  cannot  therefore  be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument  for  establishing  the 
antobiographical  character  of  the  patriarchal  narratives.  The  outline  of  these 
narratives,  we  may  confidently  hold,  was  supplied  by  tradition;  but  in  the 
details  something  at  any  rate  will  be  due  to  the  historical  imagination  of  the 
narrators,  who  filled  in  what  tradition  handed  down  to  them  with  picturesque 
drcnmstance  and  colloquy,  and  at  the  same  time  breathed  into  the  whole 
the  same  deep  and  warm  religious  spirit  by  which  they  were 
themselvea. 
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Chapter  XIL 

AbranCs  migration  into  Cancum,    The  first  of  (he  promisee. 

Sarahs  adventure  in  Egypt 

Since  Noah,  the  line  of  Shem  (xL  10  fL)  has  been  that  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  has  been  perpetuated;  and  now,  in  the  person  of 
Abram,  this  knowledge  reaches  a  higher  stage:  Abram  is  the  recipient  of 
fuller  and  more  distinct  roTclatioos  of  God ;  and  though  not  uniformly  fault- 
less, becomes  nevertheless  an  example  of  faith  and  obedience  in  the  midst  of 
heathen  neighbours  (cf.  Dean  Ohurch,  The  DiicipUne  (^  the  Chrittian 
Character,  chap.  L).    Verses  1—4%  6 — 20,  belong  to  J ;  fw.  4\  6  to  P. 


XII.    1  Now  the  Lord  said  onto  Abram,  Qet  thee  out  of  J" 
thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  &ther'8  house, 
unto  the  land  that  I  will  shew  thee :  2  and  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ; 
and  be  thou  a  blessing :  3  and  I  will  bless  them  tiiat  bless  thee^ 

Xn.  1.  And  Jehovah  said  &o.  The  words  state  the  sequel  of 
xi.  ^l^  the  country  which  Abram  is  commanded  to  leave  being  not 
Ur,  but  Haran.  '  God's  voice  is  to  be  thought  of  not  as  something 
external,  but  as  heard  within  Abram's  inmost  soul'  (Del). 

thv  country.,, thv  kindred  &c.  'The  expressions  are  accumulated 
in  order  to  shew  that  God  made  no  small  demand  of  him  when  He 
required  him  to  sever  his  £ftmily  ties  and  wander  forth  into  an  unknown 
Iand'(DiUm.).     Cf.Heb.xi.  8  £ 

2  f.  The  promise.  The  promises  (and  blessings)  contained  in 
Gen.  form  two  series  (i  and  P).  The  series  in  J  ^r  occasionally  E) 
consists  of  iii.  15  (the '  rrotevan^elium');  viii.  21  £  (NoiJi);  xii.  2 1.,  7, 
xiii.  14—17,  XV.  5,  18 — 21,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  15-^18  (all  addressed  to 
Abraham) ;  xxvi.  2 — 5,  24  (Isaac) ;  xxv.  23,  xxvii.  27 — 9,  xxviiL  18 — 
15,  xlvi.  3  f.  (Jacob) ;  xlix.  10  (Judah) :  that  in  P  consists  of  L  28—80 
(Adam);  ix.  1—17  (Noah);  xviL  2,  6 — 8  (Abraham),  cf.  20  (Ishmael); 
xxviii.  3  f ,  XXXV.  11  f.,  cf.  xlviii.  3  f.  (Jacob).  These  two  series  deserve 
to  be  carefully  studied  and  compared:  each  (esn.  in  the  promises  ad- 
dressed to  the  patriarchs)  will  then  be  found  to  nave  features  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  (cf.  on  xvii.  2,  6--8). 

2.  a  blessing.  I.e.,  according  to  a  Hebrew  idiom  (cf  Pa  ex.  8 
RVm.)  the  impersonation  of  blessuK^  most  blessed.  Gomp.  Pa  xxL  6 
(see  RVm.);  la  xix.  24  (see  v.  25);  Zech.  viii.  .18. 

3.  and  I  will  bless  &c.  Cf.  xxviL  29;  Nu.  xxiv.  9.  Abram  will 
become  indirectly  a  source  of  blessedness  to  others:  so  favoured  by 
God  will  he  be  that  those  who  are  friendly  towards  him  will  be  blessed 
with  prosperity,  while  those  who  are  unfriendly  will  be  visited  with 
misfortune. 
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and  him  that  curseth  thee  will  I  curse :  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  J 
fieanilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  4  So  Abram  wenty  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  him;  and  Lot  went  with  him:  |  and  Abram  was  P 
seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran. 
5  And  Abram  took  Sara!  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son, 
and  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls 
that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Ganaan  they  came.  | 

and  fhrou^  thee  shall.. .be  blessed.  If  this  rend,  is  correct^  the 
passage  will  express  an  early  phase  of  the  great  doctrine  developed 
afterwards  more  faliy  by  the  prophets  (e.g.^  Is.  ii.  2  f ,  ziz.  23 — 5),  and 
point  to  the  ultimate  ^tension  of  the  reurious  jmrivileges  enjoyed  by 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  to  the  Gentu^  The  expression  in  the 
Heb.  is  the  same  in  xviiL  18,  xxviii  14;  in  all  these  passages  the 
conjugation  of  the  Heb.  verb  bei^  the  Niphal,  which  may  have  either 
a  reflexive  or  a  passive  sense  (G.-£.  §  51^^^).  There  are,  however,  two 
other  passages,  xxiL  1^  xxvL  4,  in  which,  though  otherwise  similar, 
the  conj.  is  the  ffithpael^  the  sense  of  which  is  undoubtedly  reflexive 
(* bless  themselves');  and  most  modem  scholars  (including  Ges.,  Del., 
DiUm.,  and  Riehm,  Mess.  Proph.  Edinb.  1891,  p.  97  f.)  consider  that 
the  two  passages  of  which  the  sense  is  clear  should  determine  the 
interpretation  of  the  three  in  which  the  sense  is  ambigoous,  and  render 
therefore  (here,  xviiL  18,  and  xxviii.  14,  as  well  as  xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4) 
'  bless  themselves  by  thee,'  i.a  in  blessing  themselves  will  use  thy  name 
as  a  type  of  hai)|>ine8s  (see,  in  Olostration  of  this  usage,  the  notes  on 
xxii.  18  and  xlviiL  20),  widi  for  themselves  the  blessings  (including  the 
religious  privil^es),  recognized  as  the  special  possession  of  Abraham 
(or,  in  xxviiL  14,  of  his  descendants):  cf  Is.  bd.  9^  Ixv.  2Z\  Thus 
upon  the  first  interpretation  the  woras  declare  that  the  blessings  of 
wnich  Israel  is  to  become  the  organ  and  channel  are  to  be  communi- 
cated ultimately  to  the  world;  upon  the  second,  they  implv  that  these 
same  blessings^  will  'attract  me  regard  of  all  peoples,  and  awaken  in 
them  the  longing  to  participate  in  them'  (c£  Is.  iL  3;  xlii.  4^;  Zech. 
viii.  23):  in  either  case,  therefore^  the  thought  remains,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term,  a  Messianic  one.  C£  GaL  iii.  8  Qhongh  the 
quotation  here  is  taken  more  directly  from  ch.  zviii.  18). 

4^  (from  and  Abram),  5  (P).  More  detailed  particulars,  in  Fs 
manner,  of  Abram's  migration  from  ^aran  into  umaan.    The  most 

1  DiUm.  asks,  Why  shonld  less  be  said  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  (whi<^,  ex  hyp.^ 
is  the  direct  mediom  of  the  transmission  of  the  blessings  to  the  Gentiles)  than  of 
Abraham  himself,  as  would  be  the  ease  if,  in  xiL  8,  zriiL  IS,  the  verb  were  rendered 
be  bUeeed,  while  in  xzii.  18,  zztL  4  it  is  rendered  ble$$  tkemielveeJ  (hi  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  urged  (cf.  the  writer's  Sermom  on  the  OT,  p.  64)  that  the 
differenoe  of  oonjogation  created  a  presomption  of  a  difference  of  meaning :  we  are 
not,  howerer,  snre  that  the  writer  Is  in  aU  five  eases  the  same,  and  the  difference  of 
eonjngation  may  be  doe  to  a  difference  of  author.  (The  Niph.  ol  *p3  ocean  only  in 
the  three  paisagst  in  qoeation.) 

IX  10 
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6   And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  J" 
Shechem,  unto  the  ^oak  of  Moreh«    And  the  Canaanite  was 

^  Or,  terebinth 

probable  route  for  a  traveller  jonmeying  from  Haran  to  Ganaan  would 
oe  to  cross  the  Euphrates  by  the  great  ford  at  Garchemish*  (60  miles 
W.  of  Haran),  then  to  turn  S.  past  Hamath  and  Damascus;  and  after 
this,  eitner,  crossing  one  of  the  S.  spurs  of  Hermon,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modem  Bdnivfts,  to  enter  Ganaan  from  the  N.  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  waters  of  Merom,  or  striking  down  into  the  Jordan- 
TsIIe^,  to  travel  along  it,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  stream,  until  he  reached 
the  ford  of  ed-D&miyeh  (25  miles  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea),  crossing  whicli, 
as  Jacob  did  afterwards,  and  turning  up  to  the  NW.,  he  would  soon 
reach  Shechem,  in  the  centre  of  the  land. 

iouls.    I.e.  persons  (p.  ix.  No.  19),  here  denoting  slaves  (c£  xxzvL  6). 

6.^  place.  Tlie  word  means  here  very  prob^^ly  sacred  place:  c£ 
zxviiL  16 ;  Dt.  zii.  2, 3 ;  1 S.  vii.  16  lzz.  ;  Jer.  vii.  12.  The  correspond- 
ing Arabic  word  makdtn  is  used  similarly  (cf.  Gonder,  TW.  304  £). 

Bhechem,  Afterwards  an  important  town  in  the  hill-countiy  of 
Ephraim,  lying  in  a  fertile,  well-watered  vale,  between  Ebal  and 
Geriam  (see  a  view  in  Smith,  DB.  s.v.),  just  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  5  miles  SE.  of  Samaria.  After  its  destruction  in  the  wars  of 
Vespasian,  Shechem  was  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Flavia  Neapolisi 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Nablus.  For  notices  of  Shechem  in  later 
books,  illustrating  both  its  religious  and  political  importance,  see  Jos. 
an.  7,  xxiv.  1,  25,  26,  32  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18—20);  Jud.  iz.,  zxl  19; 
1  E.  zii.  1,  25 ;  Ps.  Ix  6 :  comp.  also  Gen.  zxzv.  4,  and  on  zlviii.  22. 

unto  the  directing  terebinth  (or,  terebinth  of  rthe)  director). 
An  oracular  tree.  MSreh  is  the  ptcp.  of  hSrdh,  the  wora  used  reja^ularly 
of  tiie  authoritative  direction  given  by  priests  (e.g.  Dt  zzzui.  10: 
Mio.  iii.  11:  RV.  usu.  teach),  and  the  verb  from  which  tdrdh,  'law 
^rop.  direction),  is  derived  Tsee  DB.  hl  64  f ).  No  doubt  the  reference 
18  to  a  sacred  txee,  supposed  by  the  ancient  Ganaanites  to  give  orades, 
and  attended  by  priests,  who  interpreted  its  answers  to  those  who 
came  to  consult  it.  'Oracles  and  omens  from  trees,  and  at  tree- 
sanctuaries,  are  of  the  commonest  among  all  races,  and  are  derivcMl 
in  very  various  ways,  either  from  observation  of  phaenomena  connected 
with  tne  trees  themselves  (sach  as  the  rustlings  of  their  leaves^  or  from 
ordinary  processes  of  divination  performed  in  the  presence  of  tne  sacred 
object*.     The  terebinth  {'ilon)  must  have  been  one  of  those  mentioned 

^  Maspero,  n.  145. 

s  W.  B.  Smith,  ReU  of  the  SemiUi^  p.  178  (ed.  2,  p.  195).  Tree-worship  was 
often  praetiaed  by  the  heathen  Semites  {ih.  p.  169  ff.,  ed.  2»  p.  185  ff.).  ETen  to 
thU  day  Palestine  abounds  in  trees,  especially  oaks,  supposed  to  be  *  inhabited,'  or 
haonted  by  spirits  (jinn) ;  and  the  saperstitious  peasants  suspend  rags  upon  tliem 
as  tokens  of  homage  (Thomson,  L.  and  B.  zz.  104, 171  f .,  222, 474). 

For  trees  whiui,  to  judge  firom  the  oonnexion  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
wtie  probably  regarded  as  saored,  see  Gen.  xiii  18  (zviiL  1),  xzi.  88,  xbly.  4, 8 ; 
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then  in  the  land    7  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  J 
said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land :  and  there  builded  he 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  hinu    8  And  he 

also  in  Dt.  zi.  30  (i^  indeed,  we  should  not  read  there,  with  Sam.,  lxz., 
I^e  sinj^.  'terebinth');  very  probably,  too,  it  is  the  same  as  the  one 
called  m  Jnd.  iz.  37  tiie  '  S(K>th8ayers'  terebinth '  (d^^JPO  I^kX  i^  <^o^ 
also  (thouffh  this  is  less  certain)  the  same  as  the  ^ilak  of  Oen.  xzxy.  4| 
and  the  'oZtoA  of  Jos.  zxiv.  26  '  in  Jehovah's  sanctuaiy '  at  Shechem. 

terebinth.  There  are  five  similar  Heb.  words — '^/  [only  in  the  pL 
'^Ztm],  ^Hah,  'ilon,  'aUdh  (only  Jos.  zziv.  26X  and  'ofl^ii— the  difference 
between  which  depends  m  part  only  upon  the  punctuation,  and  the 
special  sense  of  each  of  which  is  not  perfectly  certain:  Genius,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  data,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  has  been 
largely  accepted  by  subsequent  scholars,  that  'Si,  'itdi,  *Uon  denoted 
properly  tiie  terebinth,  and  'aUcik^  'attdn  the  oai\  The  terebinth 
^or  turpentine-tree)  in  general  appearance  resembles  the  oak  (though 
it  grows  usually  alon^  not  in  clumps  or  forests);  and  both  trees  are 
stifi  common  in  Palestine*. 

And  the  Canaanite  &c.  The  remark  is  made  in  view  of  «.  7 :  the 
land  promised  there  to  Abram's  seed  was  not  at  the  time  ownerless; 
it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  possession  of  those  venr  Ganaanites,  who  were 
afterwards  to  be  dispossessed  by  Abram's  descendants.  The  term 
'Canaanite'  is  used  by  J,  like '  Amorite'  by  E,  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  (see  on  x  15,  p.  125  f.; 
and  c£  xiii.  7,  xxiy.  3,  L  11).         ^  \ 

7.  The  promise  of  the  land  is  here  for  the  first  time  given  ez- 
plicitiy:  in  w.  1 — 3  it  is  at  most  implied.  Gomp.  afterwards  ziiL  15, 
17,  XV.  18,  zzvi.  3,  zxviii.  13;  and  in  P  xviL  8,  xzxv.  12  (xlviiL  i). 

builded  he  an  altar.  The  building  of  an  altar  is  the  standing 
reli^ous  observance  of  patriarchal  times,  not  only  on  a  special  occasion, 
as  viii.  20  (Noah),  xxiL  9,  or  after  a  theophany,  as  here^  zxvL  25,  and 
xzxv.  1,  7,  but  also  independentiy,  v.  8,  xiiL  18,  xxxiii.  20  (but  see 
the  note):  cf.  Ex.  xvii.  15.  The  place  thus  marked  by  the  theophany. 
and  the  altar,  is  very  probably  identical  with  the  'sanctuary,'  or  sacred 
place,  at  Shechem,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  tiie  original  conse- 
cration of  which  is  here  referred  to  Abram. 

8.  Abram  next  moved  southwards  to  a  spot  between  Bethel 
and  'Ai,  where  in  like  manner  he  |  built  an  altar,'  and  also  invoked 
solemnly  Jehovah's  name  (see  on  iv.  26).    On  Bethel,  the  modern 

Jo«.  xxiT.  86 ;  Jad.  vi  11,  19  (ot  84),  ix.  6,  87 ;  1  8.  xxii.  6,  zxzi  18.  Gomp.  alflo 
the  freqaent  aUoBions  to  idolatrooB  rites  celebrated  beside  trees  (e.g.  Dt.  zii  8 ;  Is. 
i.  89,  Ivii.  6 ;  Hos.  iv.  18).  See  farther  Natubi  Wobshzp,  {§  8,  8,  in  BneB. ;  And 
B.  B.  Taylor  on  *  Traces  of  Tree-Worship  in  the  OT.,'  in  the  JB«p.  lYmcf ,  June  1908, 
p.  407  ff.    The  Heb.  words  for  *  terebinth '  are  qoite  possibly  deziTed  from  *il, « Ood.' 

^  Hence  BY.  has  always  for  *ildh  and  'il&n,  and  for  'Oim  in  Is.  L  89,  'terebinth,* 
either  in  the  margin  or  (Is.  Ti.  18 ;  Hos.  iv.  18)  in  the  text. 

s  Tristram,  NHB.  pp.  867—871, 400 1 
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removed  firom  thenoe  unto  the  mountain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el^  J 
and  pitched  his  tenty  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Ai  on  the 
east :  and  there  he  builded  an  altar  imto  the  Lord,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.    9  And  Abram  journeyed,  going  on 
still  toward  the  ^South. 

^  Heb.  Negebf  the  sonthem  tract  of  Jadah. 

Beitin,  10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  see  more  fully  on  xzviii.  12.  'Ai 
is  very  i)robablv  the  present  ffaiydn,  a  ruined  site  2^  miles  ESK  of 
Beitin,  with  a  aeep  ravine  on  the  N.  (Jos.  viiL  II),  and  with  a  hill 
between  it  and  Beitin,  from  which  (cf  xiii.  10^  the  Jordan-valley  and 
N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  plainly  visible  (Rob.  BR.  n.  575; 
PEFAf.  u.  373,  in.  31—35;  cf  Conder,  Tent  Work,  253  f,  and  Ai  in 
BneB.  and  DB.). 

the  mountain.    See  on  ziiL  10. 

the  west,  lit.  the  sea.  The  '  sea  '(i-e.  the  Mediterranean  Sea)  is  in 
Heb.  the  rej^ar  expression  for  the  West.  Its  use  in  the  Pent,  is  an 
indication  that  this  was  written  by  men  who  had  lived  long  enough  in 
Palestine  for  the  'sea'  to  have  come  to  be  used  in  this  sense.  Cf. 
W.  R.  Smith,  OT.  in  the  Jewish  Church,  323  (•326). 

9.  jtmrnetfed,  viz.  by  stages,  as  is  customary  in  the  East.  The 
word  used  means  properly  to  pluck  up  (sc.  the  pegs  of  the  tent),  i.e.  to 
move  tent  or  camp:  it  thus  becomes  the  standing  word  for  to  journey 
(ziiL  11,  zz.  1;  Ex.  zii.  37,  &c\ 

toward  the  South.  Or,  the  ITegeb, — the  word  (meaning  properly  the 
dry  land^)  being  used  in  a  technical  geoCTaphical  sense  (as  is  indicated 
by  RVm.;  of  a  particular  district  of  Juaah,  intermediate  in  elevation, 
and  also  in  character  {DB.  or  EncB.  s.v.  Negbb;  HG.  278—286), 
between  the  'hill  country'  (Jos.  zv.  48)  around  Hebron,  &c.,  and  the 
wilderness  et-TVi^  N.  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  Negeb  began  on 
the  N.  a  little  S.  of  Dhftheriyeh  (prob.  the  ancient  Debir),  10  miles  NNK 
of  Beer-sheba,  and  it  seems  to  have  extended  as  far  S.  as  Eadesh  (ziv. 
7).  The  cities  situated  in  the  Negeb  are  enumerated  in  Jos.  zv.  21 — 
82.  When  used  in  the  technical  sense  here  explained,  'south'  is  in 
RV.  regularly  printed  with  a  capital  S  (e.g.  Dt  i.  7 ;  Jer.  xiii.  19). 

10—20.  This  narrati?e  represents  Abram  in  a  new  light  Anxious  lest 
his  personal  safety  should  be  indirectly  endangered  by  his  wife's  beauty,  he 
manifests  a  want  of  candour  which,  when  discoTered,  not  only  briogs  him 
into  difficaltiea  which  might  easily  have  proved  more  serious  than,  happily, 
they  actually  were,  but  also  subjects  him  to  a  humiliating  rebuke  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharaoh.  Untruthfulness  and  dissimulation  are  extremely  common 
faults  in  the  East ;  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  measure  Abram  by  a 
Christian  standard :  nevertheless,  the  narrator  is  clearly  conscious  that  he  fell 
below  the  standard  whidi  he  might  have  been  expected  to  attain,  and  contrasts 
him  unfavourably  with  the  upright  and  straightforward  heathen  king.  QL  the 
similar  narratives,  xx.,  xxvi  6 — II. 

A  The  root  i«  not  in  use  in  Heb.,  but  it  ii  oommon  in  Aramaic 
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10  And  there  was  a  fiunine  in  the  land :  and  Abram  went  J 
down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  for  the  famine  was  sore  in 
the  land.  11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to 
enter  into  Egypt^  that  he  said  unto  Sarai  his  wife,  Behold  now, 
I  know  that  thou  art  a  fiur  woman  to  look  upon:  12  and  it  shall 
come  to  passy  when  the  Egyptians  shall  see  thee^  that  thqr  shall 
say.  This  is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kill  me^  but  they  will  sa^e 
thee  alive.  13  Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my  sister:  that  it  may 
be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake^  and  that  my  soul  may  live  because 


10.  There  beinff  no  artificial  irri^tion  in  Palestine,  and  the 
country  being  largdy  dependent  for  its  fertility  apon  the  annual 
rain£&]l,  a  famine  was  no  uofreqaent  occurrence  in  it  (<£  Am.  iy.  6,  7, 
and  elsewhere) :  on  the  other  lumd,  the  ]^early  rise  of  the  Nile,  wludi 
secured  the  fertility  of  Elgypt,  rarely  fiuled;  so  that  l^gypt  was  the 
country  to  which,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  Canaan,  the  mhabitants 
would  naturally  turn  (cf  xxyi.  1,  zlii.  1  £). 

^Deid  down.  Viz.  prom  the  high  ground  of  Canaan — ^the  expression 
regularly  used  of  one  ioumeying  from  Canaan  into  Egypt  (ag.  xtiy.  21); 
as  conyersely  'come  (or  ^)  up  is  said  as  regularly  of  a  joumqr  in  the 
opposite  direction  (ag.  xiii.  1,  xliy.  17,  24). 

to  sqjoum  there.  \e.  to  stay  there  temporarily — ^the  regular  mean- 
ing of  the  word  (Is.  lii.  4 ;  c£  on  ch.  xy.  13). 

"^  11.  From  zii.  4,  compared  with  zyii.  17,  it  appears  that  Sand  was 
at  this  time  at  least  65  years  of  age;  and  it  has  often  been  wondered 
why  Abram  should  haye  been  in  alarm  on  the  ground  stated,  and  why 
the  Pharaoh  should  haye  been  attracted  by  her  beauty.  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that  the  statements  about 
Sarai's  age  belong  to  a  difierent  document  (P)  from  the  one  (J)^  which 
narrates  the  yisit  to  Bgjft :  the  author  of  the  latter  eyidentiy  pictured 
Sarai  as  still  a  comparatiyely  youn^  woman.  There  are  other  chrono- 
logical discrepancies  in  Gen.,  which  are  to  be  similarly  explained 
(c£  on  xxi.  15,  xxiy.  67,  xxxy.  8,  and  pp.  262,  865  n.,  868,  898). 

13.  tnv  sister.  The  statement  was  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth 
(see  XX.  12;:  so  that  it  was  a  preyarication  on  Abram's  part;  a  fiust  of 
yitflJ  importance  on  the  question  at  issue  was  purposely  concealed,  and 
a  fiGdse  impression  was  thereby  created. 

that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake.  That  I  may  be  treated 
with  friendliness,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  sister. 

my  soul.  The  '  soul,'  in  Heb.  i)sychology,  is  the  seat  of  feeling  and 
emotion;  hence  in  poetry,  or  choice  prose,  'my  (thy,  his,  &c)  soul' 
becomes  a  pathetic  periphrasis  for  the  personal  pron., — often,  mdeed, 
in  poetry  interchan^ng  with  it  in  the  parallel  dause.  See  xxvii  4^ 
19,  25,  81  (by  the  side  of  the  pron.  iniw.  7, 10) ;  Nu.  xxiiL  10  (BVm.); 
Jud.  zyL  80  neb.;  la  L  14,  xui.  1,  ly.  8,  bo.  10,  IxyL  8,  fta 
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of  thee.  14  And  it  came  to  pass,  thaty  when  Abram  was  come  J 
into  Egypty  the  EJgyptians  beheld  the  woman  that  she  was  very 
fan:.  15  And  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  praised  her 
to  Pharaoh :  and  tiie  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house. 
16  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake :  and  he  had 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  mensenrants,  and  maid- 
servants, and  she-asses,  and  camels.  17  And  the  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarai 

15.  Pluprach  The  official,  not  the  personal,  designatioD  of  the 
i^gyptian  kins.  The  word  is  the  hieroglyphic  Pr-'o,  which  means 
properly  the  Ureat  House,  and  in  inscriptions  of  the  '  Old  Kingdom ' 
(1 — 11  dynasties)  denotes  simply  the  royal  house  or  estate,  but  after- 
wards— something  in  the  manner  of  the  'Sublime  Porte' — became 
gradually  a  title  of  the  monarch  himself  \  uid  finaUy  (in  the  22nd  and 
loUowinA;  dynasties)  was  prefixed  to  the  king's  personal  name  (as  in 
'  Pharaon  Necho  '\  See  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  history  of  the  term 
by  Mr  F.  LL  Griffith,  in  the  DB.  s.y.  Phabaoh.  ^  There  is  nothing  in 
the  present  narrative  to  indicate  what  'Pharaoh'  is  here  meant;  but  i^ 
on  account  of  xiv.  1  (p.  156),  Abram  is  assigned  rightly  to  c.  2300  B.a 
it  will  have  been  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  12th  (Brugsch,  Budge,  Hist. 
qfEg.  HL,  cL  i.)>  or  Idth  TPetrie,  Hist,  of  Eg.  l  206)  dynasty. 

%Das  takm  into  Pharaohs  house-^OT  palace;  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  Eastern  princes  of  arbitrarily  selecting  beautiful  women  to 
be  added  to  their  harems.  Polygamy  was  not  the  rule  in  Egypt;  but 
wealthy  Egyptians,  and  especiaUy  the  Pharaohs,  often  had  two  or  more 
wives:  see  jmnan,  L^e  in  Ancient  Egypt,  74 — 6, 142, 151 — 3. 

16.  entreated.    Le.  treated:  an  archaism.    So  Ex.  v.  22,  al. 

and  he  had.  Le.  and  he  came  to  have,  received.  The  presents 
are  given  for  the  sake  of  his  supposed  sister:  Abram,  by  accepting 
them,  thus  places  himself  in  a  &lse  position.  The  animals  mentioned 
appear  elsewhere  also,  alon^  with  slaves,  as  forming  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  nomadic  patriarchs:  c£  xxiv.  35,  xxxii.  14 f.;  also  Job  i.  3,  xlii.  12. 
The  mention  of  cameb  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  anachronism ;  for 
the  camel  was  not  used  or  bred  in  ancient  ISgypt,  nor  does  it  appear 
'in  any  inscription  or  painting  before  the  Greek  period'  (Erman,  p.  493 : 
cf.  W.  Max  Miiller,  EncR  634 ;  Sayce,  EHH.  169):  they  would  how- 
ever be  a  very  natural  gift  for  a  nomad  sheikh,  and  they  might  have 
been  readily  procured  for  the  purpose  from  traders  (ct.  xxxvii.  25). 

mensertxints  and  maidservants.  Le.  male  and  lemale  slaves.  See 
Jer.  xxxiv.  9,  10,  11  bis  (Heb.  as  w.  9,  10^:  cf.  cL  xx.  14,  xxiv.  35. 

17.  A  mjTsterious  sickness  fell  upon  rharaoh  and  his  house,  which, 
it  must  be  assumed,  aroused  suspicions,  and  so  led  to  inquiries  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 


1  See 
Brothers 


examples  of  its  nee,  sixniUr  to  thoie  in  Gen.,  in  the  'Tale  of  the  Two 
'  (see  on  ch.  xzziz.,  p.  886)  in  Petrie's  Bgjfp.  TaUi,  n.  88—64. 
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Abram's  wife.  18  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  Baid,  What  J 
is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  mef  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
that  she  was  thy  wife?  19  Why  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister! 
so  that  I  took  her  to  be  my  wife :  now  therefore  behold  thy 
wife^  take  her,  and  go  thy  way.  20  And  Pharaoh  gave  men 
charge  concerning  him :  and  they  brought  him  on  the  way,  and 
his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 


Ohapteb  XIIL 
Abram^s  return  into  Ccmaan;  and  Lot's  sefparatum  from  Aim. 
1  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypty  he,  and  his  J 


wife,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  into  the  South. 

2  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 

3  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  firom  the  South  even  to  Beth-el, 
unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Beth-el  and  Ai ;  4  unto  the  place  of  the  altar,  which  he  had  made 
there  at  the  first :  and  there  Abram  called  on  the  name  of  the 
LoBD.  5  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram,  had  flocks^ 
and  herds,  and  tents.  |  6  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  P 

ptagjued.n.mth  plaguss  (whtfyaC).  Pro^ly  struck.. .wUh  strokes 
(Dtb  XYii  8), — of  seyere  sickness,  as  1 K  viu.  37,  Ps.  zzzviii.  11. 

18^  19.  Pharaoh,  displeased,  rebukes  Abram  for  his  prevarication : 
and  bids  him,  with  some  peremptorinees,  take  his  wife  with  him  ana 
depart 

20.^  gave  men  charge  concerning  kim.  Ot,  offpainted  men  over  kirn ; 
ie.  assigned  him  an  escort  to  accompany  him  to  the  frontier. 

brougkt  him  on  the  way.  Lit.  sent  him  on:  cf.  zviiL  16;  and  «po- 
ir^ixty  Acts  XY.  3,  xxi.  5. 

Zm.  1 — 5.  Abram  returns  to  the  place  where  he  had  built  the 
altar  near  Bethel  (ziL  8). 

1.  the  South.    See  on  ziL  9. 

2.  The  narrator  draws  a  picture  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
Abram.    Cf.  zziv.  35. 

8.  on  his  journeys.  Rather,  by  his  stages  Qit^luckinas  up:  cL  on 
zii.  9;  and  see  Ex.  xyii.  1;  Nu.  xxxiii.  1,  2,  RVm.).  Bat  the  word 
'journey '  (Fr.  joumSe)  seems  in  these  passages  to  lie  used  in  its  old 
etymological  sense  of  'a  da^s  traveL' 

6 — 13.    Lot  separates  himself  from  Abram. 

6.  Fs  account  of  the  cause  of  the  separation:  there  was  not 
sufficient  pasture  for  their  united  flocks.     Cf  zzxtL  7  (also  P), 
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them,  that  they  might  dwell  together :  for  their  substance  was  P 
greats  so  that  they  could  not  dwell  together.  |  7  And  there  was  J 
a  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen 
of  Lof  s  cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perisszite  dwelled 
then  in  the  land  8  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot^  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my 
herdmen  and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we  are  brethren*  9  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee  ?  separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me : 
if  (hou  wUt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if 
thou  take  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.  10  And 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  ^Plain  of  Jordan,  that 

^  Or,  QiteU 

where  a  similar  reason  is  assi^ed  for  the  separation  of  Esau  (rem 
Jacob.  The  verse  was  in  its  original  context  followed  immediately  by 
V.  ll^  12*. 

?•  J's  account  of  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  Abram  and  Lot :  dis- 
putes arising  between  their  respectiye  herdmen  (cf.  zzL  25,  xxvi  20  ff.). 

PerizzUe.  80,  togethcur  with  'CSanaanite,'  xxziv.  30,  Jud.  i.  4,  5; 
alone,  Josh.  xviL  15;  and  in  the  lists  of  nations  dispossessed  by  Israel 
cL  XY.  20,  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  Dt  vii.  1,  o/L  To  judge  from  the  first-named 
passages,  the  Perizzites  were  a  people  of  central  Palestine;  but  more  is 
not  definitely  known  about  them.  It  is  thought  by  some  (Sayce,  Bacm 
qf  the  OT.  120:  Moore,  Judges^  p.  17)  that  the  word  is  not  the  name 
of  a  tribe  at  all,  but  that  it  is  connected  witii  perazL  'country-folk, 
peasantry'  Q)t.  iiL  5;  1  S.  vi.  18),  and  denoted  the  village  population 
of  Canaan,  rndfeUahin,  or  labourers  on  the  soQ. 

8,  9.  Snch  disputes  between  relations  are  unseemly;  so  Abram 
proposes  a  separation,  and  though  he  is  the  elder,  generously  ofiers  his 
nepnew  the  first  choice. 

8.    brethren.    Le.  near  relatiyes:  c£  »▼.  14,  16,  xxiv.  27,  xxix.  12. 

10.  There  is  a  'conspicuous  hill,'  a  littie  E.  of  Bethel  (d.  on  xiL  8), 
commanding  a  wide  prospect,  upon  or  near  which  the  narrator  may 
have  pictured  Lot  and^  Aoram  as  standing.  '  To  the  East  there  rises 
in  tiie  foreground  the  jaj^ed  range  of  the  hills  above  Jericho;  in  the 
distance  the  dark  wall  ofMoab;  between  them  lies  tiie  wide  valley  of 


the  bleak  hills  of  Judah  (Stanly,  S.  and  P.  218). 

the  Oyal  qf  Jordan  (Heb.  Kikkdr,  a  'round').  The  Kikkdr  was  the 
specific  name  of  the  basm  consisting  of  the  lower  and  broader  part  of 
the  Jordan-valley  (beginning  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea),  and 
including  apparentiy  (see  p.  170  £)  the  Dead  Sea  itself*,  and  the 


^  Sea  howerer  the  following  footnote. 
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it  was  well  watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  J* 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt^  as  thou  goest  unto  Zoar.    11  So  Lot  chose  him 
all  the  Plain  of  Jordan ;  and  Lot  jonmeyed  east :  |  and  they  P 
separated  themselves  the  one  fix>m  the  other.      12   Abram 
dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of 
the  Plain,  |  and  moved  his  tent  as  jGeur  as  Sodom.    13  Now  the  J 
men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinners  against  the  Lobd 
exceedingly.    14  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Abram,  after  that 

small  plain  at  its  S.  end  (v.  12,  xix.  17,  25,  28,  29;  Dt.  zzziv.  3; 
2  S.  z^ii.  23);  the  'Eiktar  of  the  Jordan'  (here, «.  11,  and  1 K  vii.  46) 
bdnff  in  particular  the  part  including  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Jordan 
(see  tdrther  DB.  8.v.  Plain,  4).  The  Jordan-vallev,  once  (see  p.  168) 
a  sea-bottom,  contains  lais[e  patches  of  salt  and  barren  soil;  hut  in 
some  parts,  esp.  about  Jencho  (where  anciendv  there  were  beautiful 
palm-groves),  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  (c£  the  last  note),  it  is 
extremelv  fertile,  and  produces  exuberant  vegetation  (see  ffO.  483  f., 
487»  489):  and  the  wnter,  it  seems,  pictured  it  as  having  been  still 
more  ferule  than  it  was  in  his  own  day,  before  Sodom  ana  (Jomorrah 
had  been  destroved  (xiz.  24 — 28). 

welt  watered.  Specially  about  Jericho,  and  across  the  Jordan, 
where  numerous  streams,  descending  into  the  Kikidr,  form  lines  of 
verdure  along  the  mountain  sides.  Ezek  (xvL  48  £)  attributes  the 
sin  of  Sodom  to  its  ease  of  living  and  material  prosperity. 

Hie  the  garden  qf  Jehovah  (Is.  E  3).  I.e.  the  garden  of  Eden, — 
weU-irrigated,  and  a  ^pe  of  fertuit y  (c£  on  iL  8). 

Uie  the  land  qf  Egypt.  Also  ungated  by  a  river,  and  celebrated 
for  the  fertility  of  its  sou. 

as  thauaoest  unto  Jl^'ar,  near  the  SK  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  fsee 
p  1701  The  words  connect  with  weU  watered  every  where,  and  d^ne 
the  S.  limit  of  the  area  once,  as  the  writer  supposes,  thus  well-watered 
and  fertile  ^  But  possibly  ^*an  (Teak)  should  be  read,  the  name  of 
the  well-known  dt^  (Tanis)  m  the  NE.  of  the  Delta. 

IL  Such  a  £Bar  prospect  was  more  than  Lot  was  able  to  resist:  so 
heedless  of  the  prior  claim  possessed  by  his  uncle,  and  heedless  also  of 
the  character  of  those  whom  he  would  thereby  have  living  around  him 
(v.  18),  he  chose  for  himself  the  Kikkar  of  Jordan. 

13.  The  verse  is  intended  partly  to  shew  Lot's  indifiference,  partly 
to  prepare  for  ch.  xix.,  and  partly  also  to  illustrate  the  providence 
which  preserved  Abram  from  association  with  such  men. 

14-^17.  The  reward  of  Abram's  unselfishness.  Being[  now  left 
alone  in  the  land,  he  receives  a  new  and  emphatic  repetition  of  the 

^  This  Tene,  and  v.  19^  (of.  sir.  8),  read,  it  mnit  be  admitted,  aa  if  the  writer, 
though  he  did  nol  (p.  170)  think  of  Um  dtiea  of  the  KikkStr  as  sahmerged,  neferlhe- 
leis  pietared  the  Dead  Sea  aa  non-exiatent  at  this  time.    Of.  Qnnkel,  p.  1S9  t 
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Lot  was  fleparated  from  him.  Lift  up  now  thine  eym,  and  look  J 
from  the  place  where  thou  art^  mvthward  and  aoathward  and 
eastward  and  westward :  16  for  all  the  land  iHiidi  thoa  seest^ 
to  thee  will  I  give  ity  and  to  thy  seed  for  erer.  16  And  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dost  of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be 
nombered  17  Arise,  walk  throng^  the  land  in  the  length  of  it 
and  in  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  nnto  thee  will  I  give  iL  18  And 
Abram  moTod  his  tenty  and  came  and  dwelt  by  the  ^oaks  of 
Mamre,  whidi  are  in  Hebron,  and  boilt  there  an  altar  nnto  the 
Lona 

^  Or,  terebkaiM 

promises  prerrioiisly  given  (xiL  2, 1\  and  is  encounged  («.  17)  to  more 
about  fredy  in  the  country  destined  to  becosie  nltimately  the  possesion 
of  his  descendants. 

In  GsL  iiL  16  this  passage,— or  the  similar  one^  xriL  8, — ^is  rrfened 


to  by  8t  Paul  as  shewing  that  the  promises  given  to  Abram  (the 
'land'  being  interpreted  m  a  spiritaal  sense)  were  fiilfilled  in  Christ 
On  the  argument  of  the  apostle  (in  which 'seeds'  is  shewn  by  post-BibL 
Jewish  usage  to  signify  not  contemponay,  but  iuecetsive  generations), 
see  the  present  writer's  note  in  the  kxpoktor,  JtoL  1889,  p.  18  ff. 

16.  as  ths  dust  qfths  earth.  So  xzviii  14.  CSt  Ihe  comparison  to 
the  stars,  xv.  5,  tyii,  17,  xxvi.  4,  and  to  the  sand,  xxiL  17,  xxxiL  12. 

18.  Abram  now  moves  southwards,  as  fiir  as  Hebron,  on  the  high- 
ground  (or  'hill  country')  of  Judah  (Jos.  xv.  48 — 60, — ^Hebron  is 
8040  ft.  above  the  Medit  Sea),  19  mOes  SSW.  of  Jerusalem. 

ike  terebinths  (xiL  6)  qf  Mamre.    So  zviil  1  m;  and  ziv.  13 


descriptions  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,^ 

Ifamre,'  xziii.  17,  19  (where  Mamre  is  identified  with  Hebron),  zxv.  9, 


been  not  feu:  W.  of  the  present  mosque.  From  Josephus'  time  (see  BJ. 
IV.  9.  7)  to  the  present  day,  terebinths  or  oaks,  called  by  the  name  of 
Abraham,  have  oeen  shewn  at  difiisrent  spots  near  Hebron  (see  a  view 
of  the  present ' Oak  of  Abraham'  in  L.  and  B.  L  283);  but  none  has 
sny  real  claim  to  mark  the  authentic  site  of  the  ancient '  Mamre '  (see 
further  particulars  in  the  writer's  art  Mamrb  in  DB.)\ 

^  Sozomen  {HE,  n.  4),  in  speaking  of  the  'Abraham's  Oak'  of  Constantlne's 
tixna  (two  milea  M.  of  Hebron),  adds  that  it  was  regarded  as  sacred,  saorifioes  being 
oflered  beside  it,  and  libations  and  other  offerings  being  oast  into  a  weU  olose  by, 
nntU  these  obsenranoes  werQ  suppressed  by  Constantine  as  saperstitiooa.  Of.  Saai 
Vita  OomU  m.  68« 
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in  Hebnm.  Afterwaids  an  important  city  of  Jndah:  aooordin^  to 
J08.  ZY.  13  f.  taken  by  Oaleb;  and  for  7}  yean  the  seat  of  David's 
kingdom  (2  S.  iL  1—4,  v.  1 — 5):  2  8.  zr.  7,  12,  also,  shew  that  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  sanctuaj^.  It  is  now  a  'long  stone  town,'  stretching 
from  NW.  to  SK  'on  the  W.  dope  of  a  bare  terraced  hilL'  Its  modem 
name  is  el-ffcM,  'die  friend,'  abbreviated  from  'the  town  of  the  friend 


of  God,'  the  name  (see  Is.  zlL  8;  2  Gh.  xx.  7;  Jas.  ii.  23)  by  which 
Abraham  is  known  among  Mohammedans  (Eor.  iv.  124).   Ql  on  zziiL  2. 

'By  thus  separatiiig  from  Abram,  and  voluntarily  quitting  Oanaan,  Lot 
resigns  his  claim  to  it^  and  the  later  territorial  relations  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
(xix.  30—38),  and  Israel,  are  prefigured.  At  the  same  time^  by  the  departufe 
of  Lot^  Abram  becomes  the  central  figure  of  the  fc^owing  narrative.  The 
incident  is,  further,  narrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  fresh  illustration  of 
Abram's  spiritual  greatness,  in  his  self-denying  and  peace-loring  disposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  Qod's  providential  care  for  him'  (Mlm.). 


Ohapteb  XIY. 

Expedition  qf  Chedorla'amer  and  his  aUies  €tgainst  the  cities 
of  the  Kikkar.  Ahram's  rescue  qf  Lot.  The  episode  qf 
Mdchizedek. 

Abram  appears  here  in  a  new  character,  not  merely  as  a  patriarch  baring 
peaceful  dealings  with  the  natives  of  Palestine^  but  as  a  warrior,  defeating  with 
a  handful  of  followers  a  combination  of  powwftd  kings  from  the  East  The 
aim  of  the  narratiTe  is  eridently  to  magnil^  Abram :  he  'defeats  kingi^  lie  is 
blessed  by  a  king,  he  wiU  not  take  from  a  king  even  as  much  as  a  shoe-latchet^* : 
he  is,  moreover,  disinterested,  independent,  and  highminded.  The  style  and 
phraseology  of  the  chapter  shew  that  it  does  not  beloQg  to  either  J,  B,  or  P, 
but  that  it  is  taken  from  some  independent  source  (hence  ^Bspedal  source) : 
it  has  tome  affinities  with  P,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  Justify  its 
being  attributed  to  him:  the  general  style  and  literary  character  of  the 
narrative  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  age  of  Eiekiel 
and  the  exile  (ct  p.  zviX  The  ardiaeological  learning,  implied  in  fw.  6,  7,  if 
not  also  in  90. 1 — 3,  8,  0,  recalls  the  antiquarian  notices  in  Dt  ii  10—12^  20— 
23,  iil  9, 11, 13^  14.  The  peculiarities  of  the  narrative,  its  contrast  with  the 
representations  of  J  and  E,  and  certain  improbabilities  iviiicfa  have  been 
supposed  to  attach  to  it,  have  led  many  to  treat  it  as  unhistorical :  this  question 
will  be  better  considered,  after  the  chapter  has  been  studied  in  detail,  and  the 
bearing  of  recent  archaeological  diicoveiy  upon  it  has  been  estimated. 

The  following  is,  in  brief,  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  by  recent  dis- 
coveries upon  the  names  of  the  four  kings  from  the  East,  mentioned  in  v,  1. 

^  Gontrast  the  very  different  ipirit  and  motives,  with  which  ha  reoeivea 
presents  in  ziL  IS. 

*  See  more  fuUy,  on  some  points,  the  writer's  artide  in  the  tfiimUMi,  ICaieli  11, 
1896. 
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1.  Amraphdy  Mng  qf  Shin'ar.  Shin'ar,  we  alresdy  know  (see  on  x.  lOX 
k  a  Helirew  name  of  j9a2^/bituL  Ko  name 'Amraphd' has  been  found  as  yet 
in  the  inseriptions ;  bat  there  is  a  retsonaUe  probability  that  it  is  a  oormpt 
representation  of  JSrammurabi^  the  name  of  the  6th  king  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
fial^km,  of  which  we  have  information  ^  Qammurabi,  aooording  to  a  nearly 
contemporary  chronological  register  of  part  of  this  dynasty,  recently  dis- 
corered*,  reigned  for  43  yearB,~aocording  to  Prof  Sayoe*,  aa  2376—2333*: 
as  his  own  inscriptions  testify,  he  was  a  powerful  and  saocessfal  mler,  who,  by 
his  skin  in  organising  and  consolidating  the  resources  of  his  country,  and  his 
▼ictories  orer  its  rival,  Elam,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness'.  In 
one  of  his  inscr^ons  he  is  called  *adda  ['fkther,'  ie.  ruler]  of  Martu,*  or 
the  West  Land,  an  expression  commonly  denoting  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine^  and  implying,  consequently,  if  it  has  the  same  meaning  here,  that 
he  claimed  to  rule  as  &r  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (ct  Hasp.  n.  38  n.). 

2.  Ariochf  Mng  of  EUoiar.  In  all  probability  Eriaku  (or  Riaku\  king 
of  LanOf  now  Senkereb,  about  midway  between  Babylon  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  whose  name  is  mentioued  in  many  inscriptions,  dating  from  his 
own  time*,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  QammurabL  His  inscriptions 
shew  that  he  was  ruler  not  only  of  Larsa,  but  also  of  Nippur,  Nisin,  Ur  (zi  28), 
and  Eridu  (p.  62  il)  ;  so  we  must  picture  him  as  ruling  over  a  small  principalis 
in  S.  Babylonia.  Further,  Eriaku  in  said  to  be  the  son  of '  Kudurmabuk,  adda 
of  YamutbalV  Kudurmabuk,  now,  is  not  a  Babylonian,  but  an  Wlamitish 
name, — ^Elam  being  (z.  22)  the  mountainous  region  across  the  Tigris,  EL  of 
Babylonia;  and  Yamutbal  is  shewn  by  other  notices  to  have  been  a  province  in 
the  B.  part  of  8.  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Elam,  and  at  this  time  under  Elamite 
dominion.  It  thus  appears  that  at  the  time  in  question  the  Elamite  power  had 
obtained  a  footing  in  S.  Babylonia :  Kudurmabuk,  we  may  suppose,  ruled  him- 
self in  Tamutbal,  and,  supported  by  him,  his  son,  Eriaku,  maintained  himself  in 
Larsa  and  the  surrounding  parts  of  8.  Babylonia.    Eriaku's  father,  Kudur- 

^  The  II  Ungi  of  this  dynasty,  with  the  lengths  of  their  reigns  (in  all  811  years) 
are  given  on  a  tablet  found  in  1880  by  Ifr  Pinchee  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
list  may  be  seen  in  KB.  n.  286  ff.,  Ifaspero,  n.  27,  DB,  i.  226  (but  the  daU  here 
^ven  for  the  dynasty  has  been  sinoe  abandoned  by  Hommel:  see  note  4,  below),  or 
Bayoe,  Early  Inrael  (1899),  p.  281. 

*  L.  W.  King,  Letten  and  IntcriptUmt  of  Hammurabi,  ni.  (translations),  1900, 
pp.  lvi.~lxxL,  212^258:  ef.  Pinches,  OT,  in  the  light  of  the  recordi  dte.  211  ff. 

>  Early  lirael,  p.  281. 

^  The  date  B.a  depends  in  part  upon  statements  made  by  later  kings :  as  these 
are  not  in  all  oases  perfectly  consistent,  and  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  figures 
is  on  independent  grounds  open  to  question,  other  ^scholars  arrive  at  somewhat 
different  dates  for  Hammurabi,  as  2842—2288  (Bogers),  2287—2232  (Maspero), 
e.  2200  (King),  2180—2087  (Hommel,  ^acp.  Times,  x.  (1899),  211).  See  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  Bogers,  Hi$U  of  Bab.  and  At$.  (1900),  l  818— 84a 

*  See  particulars  of  his  reign  in  Maspero,  n.  89—44,  or  the  Introd.  to  King, 
op.  dt.  He  constructed  among  other  things  a  system  of  canals  in  Babylonia. 
Aeoently  also  a  very  interesting  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  him,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  civil  and  criminal  legiBlation  of  Ex.  xzi. — zxiii.,  has  been 
disooverea :  see  Johns,  TJie  oldett  Code  of  Laws  in  the  world  (1903) ;  DB.  v.  584  ff. 

*  KB.  m.  1,  p.  98  ff.  The  reading  of  the  name  has  however  been  disputed, 
and  most  AssyriofogiBts  prefer  to  read  Rim-8in  (so  in  KB. :  d  Masp.  zz.  29  a.). 

'  See  the  inscription  cited  by  the  present  writer  in  Hogarth's  Authority  and 
Archaeology,  p.  40  (from  KB.  m.  1,  p.  99);  Pinches,  p.  219. 
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mabuk,  also  reoeiyes  the  same  title  *adda  of  MartOy'  whidi  is  giyeo  Iq 
nammurabi ;  he  appears  therefore  to  have  claimed  the  same  kind  of  anthoritj- 
over  Syria  and  the  West  which  was  claimed  by  QammorabL 

ETentually,  however,  the  Elamite  rule  in  S.  Babylonia  was  brought  to  an 
end,  Qammurabi  (as  another  inscription  states)  defeating  both  Briaka  and  his 
father  Kudormabuk,  and,  in  his  31st  year,  adding  Yamutbal  to  his  domain  ^ 
It  may  be  coiyectured  that  it  was  after  this  rictory,  whidi  secored  Qam- 
murabi's  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
*  adda  of  Martu,'  quoted  abov& 

3.  Chedorlc^dmer^  king  qf  Elam,  Elam  (z.  22)  has  been  long  known  as 
an  important  country,  with  a  very  ancient  ciTilisation,  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions ;  Chedorla'Omer  also  was  cleariy  a  genuine  Elandte  name^ — for 
Ktuiur  (meaning  perhaps  *  servant ')  was  known  to  occur  in  other  proper  names 
belonging  to  Elam,  and  La'Omer,  or,  as  it  might  be  pronounced,  LagOmer  (lzx. 
hoyoi^Lop\  is  the  name  of  an  Elamite  deity,  mentioned  by  Asshurbanipal  {KB,  n. 
205), — ^but  until  lately  no  independent  mention  of  it  had  been  found.  In  1892, 
however,  Mr  T.  G.  Finches'  discovered  in  the  British  Museum  three  inscribed 
tablets,  containing  a  name,  which,  though  the  pronunciation  of  the  middle 
l»art  is  not  certain,  has  been  read  coigecturally  KudiyrlaMXjgunu^  or 
(Uommel)  Kudurdugmaly  and  so  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  Hebi 
Chedarla^onur.  Other  Assyriologists,  however,  hold  that  the  fiMSts  do  not 
justify  this  identification';  so  Uiat,  at  best^  it  must  be  considered  doabtftiL 
The  tablets  are  of  very  late  date  {e,  300  B.a),  and  are  written  also  in  a  florid, ' 
poetical  style,  so  that  they  have  not  the  value  of  contemporary  records :  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  based  upon  more 
ancient  materials,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  genuine  historical  hcU,  The 
tablets  are  much  mutilated  in  parts,  but  their  general  gist  is  dear:  thej 
describe  how  Kudurlachgunial  invaded  Babylonia  with  his  troops,  laundering 
its  cities  and  temples,  and  exorcising  sovereignty  in  Babylon  itself!  A  couple 
of  extracts  may  be  quoted — 

(1)  The  gods... in  their  faithful  counsel  to  Kudurlachgunial,  king  of  Elam, 
said  (1), '  Descend,'  and  the  thing  that  unto  them  was  good  [they  performed, 
and]  ho  exorcised  sovereignty  in  Babylon,  [and]  placed  Qiis  throne  Q  in  Babylon, 

the  city   of  the   king  of  Uie  gods,  Marduk Diir-ftr-ilini,  the  son  of 

Eri-^kua,  who  [had  canied  off?]  the  spoil,  sat  [on]  the  throne  of  dominion. 

(2)  Who  is  Kuduriachgu[mal],  the  maker  of  the  evils  f  He  has  assembled 
also  the  Umman-manda  [see  on  e.  1,  below] ;  he  has  laid in  minsi 

I/f  however,  Kudurlachgumal  is  rightly  identified  with  Chedoria'Omer,  the 
Eri-6kua  mentioned  here  can  hardly  be  different  from  the  Briako,  kii^  of 
Larsa,  referred  to  above.  The  inscriptions  do  not  explain  the  relative  positions 
of  Kudurlachgumal  and  Kudurmabuk,  Eriaku's  father;  but  it  may  be  con^ 
jectured  that  Kudurlachgumal  (as  king  of  Elam)  was  over4ord  of  Kudurmabuk, 
the  adda  of  Yamutbal,  and  of  his  son  Eriaku,  king  of  Larsa.  Kudnriadi- 
gumal's  victories  in  Babylonia  will  naturaUy  have  preceded  jpammurabfs  final 

^  See  King,  p.  Ixrii.,  and  the  ancient  chroniele,  p.  987,  or  Pinohes^  p.  212. 
s  Trans.  Viet.  IntU  xxiz.  45  fl. ;  OT.  in  the  light  Ae.  228  fl. 
*  King,  Letten  of  Hammurabi,  u  (1898^,  liv.^lvx.  (see  an  ahstraet  of  his 
argument  in  the  Addenda);  Ball,  p.  70;  Zimmem,  EAT.*  486. 
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1. 1 


fod  suooessfiil  effort  to  shuke  off  the  Blamite  sapremacy,  and  bring  to  an  end 
^•he  kingdom  of  Eriako.  The  expedition  narrated  in  the  present  chapter,  if 
bitoricaly  mnat  also  be  assigned  to  the  same  period :  Radnrlachgumal,  it 
must  be  assomed,  in  Tirtue  of  the  supremacy  exercised  by  him  oyer  Babylonia, 
obliged  Qammorabi  to  take  part  with  him  in  his  campaign^ 

4.  lid^alf  Hfig  qf  Ooiim,  A '  Tudchula,  son  of  Gasxa,'  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  three  inscriptions  found  by  Mr  Pinches,  as  spoiling  and  plundering ;  the 
mutilated  condition  of  the  tablet  does  not  pennit  anything  more  definite  to  be 
said  of  him*. 

XIV.    1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraphel  king  SS 
of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam, 
and  Tidal  king  of  ^Qoiim,  2  that  they  made  war  with  Bera  king 
of  Sodom,  and  with  Birsha  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of 

^  Or,  fuUUmt 


The  fiye  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  Kikkar  (ziii.  10)  revolt 
against  Ghedorla'omer. 

1.  On  the  kings  mentioned  in  this  yerse,  see  the  Introd.  aboye. 
Chnim.    The  ordinary  Heb.  word  for  'nations'  (so  AV.) ;  as  this, 

however,  seems  to  jrield  no  satisfiBictoty  sense,  RV.  understands  the 
word  as  a  proper  nama  No  people  Goiim  is,  however,  oth^wise 
known;  and  hence  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  conjecture  has  been  widely 
accepted,  that  Gotim  is  a  corruption  of  Gutim^  the  Guti  of  tlie  inscrip- 
tions, a  people  living  K  of  the  lattle  Zab,  corresponding  to  the  R  part 
of  the  present  Kurdistan.^  Professor  Sayce,  however,  suggests  that 
Gbiim  may  be  retained  in  its  usual  sense  of  'nations,'  and  understood 
of  the  UmmafirmandcLt  or  'hordes'  of  northern  peoples,  who  are  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time  in  the  inscriptions  as  mvading  Assyria,  and 
who,  on  one  of  the  tablets  quoted  above  (p.  157),  are  also  saia  to  have 
be^  gathered  together  by  Kudurlachgiunal. 

2.  Of  the  longs  named  in  this  verse,  nothing  is  known  beyond 
what  is  stated  in  the  present  chapter.  Bera'  and  Birsha'  may  be 
intended  by  the  writer  to  suggest  the  meanings  wUh  evil  (PI?)  and 
with  teiekedness  0^?),  respectively; 

Shin'db.  For  the  name,  Friedr.  Delitzsch  (Parodies,  294)  compares 
SanSm,  the  name  of  an  Ammonite  king  mentioned  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  (KAT'  p.  257). 

1  Chedorla*omer  i»  eyidenUy  the  leader  of  the  expedition  in  Qen.  ziv.  {w.  4,  6). 

*  lir  King  (Z.e.  p.  liii),  and  Mr  BaU  (p.  70)  question  also  the  identification!  of 
Eri-41nia,  and  Tadchnla:  in  partienlar,  lir  King  obseryes,  neither  Eri-dkoa  nor 
Tadohnla  ia  in  the  inscriptions  styled  'king.'    See  also  KAT,^  867. 

The  mention  of  Ghedorla'omer  (*  Kndar4qggamar,'  'Kodor-Lag^ghamar')  quoted 
by  Hommd,  ART.  173—180  (cf.  165,  196),  and  Ssjoe,  EHH.  pp.  12  n.,  27.  is 
admitted  to  rest  upon  a  false  reading  of  Dr  Scheil's  (see  Sayce,  in  the  Etip,  Timu, 
l£ar.  1899,  p.  267,  Ball«  p.  68;  and  more  ftilly  King,  l,c,  p.  xxt.  fl.):  the  reading 
Kudor-Laghghamar,  in  Bayoe,  EHH,  26—8,  falls  through  on  the  same  ground.  In 
Hommd's  treatment  of  Qen.  ziy.  in  AHT*  p.  147  fl.,  there  is  much  that  is  very 
arbitrary  and  hypothetioaL 
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Admahi  and  Shemeber  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bda  8S 
(the  same  is  Zoar).  3  All  Oxeae  ^joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim  (the  same  is  ihe  Salt  Sea).  4  Twelve  years  they  served 
Chedorlaomer,  and  in  Oxe  thirteentli  year  they  rebelled.  6  And 
in  the  fourteentli  year  came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that 
were  with  him,  and  smote  ihe  Bephaim  in  Ashteroth-kamaim, 

^  Or t  joined  thenuelves  together  againtt 

Adfnah  and  l^Aaiitn  are  mentioDed  also  in  x.  19,  and  (as  destroyed, 
like  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah)  Dt  xxiz.  23,  Hos.  xi.  8. 

Bela*.  The  name  is  found  only  here  and  v,  S\  The  five  cities 
here  mentioned  are  in  Wisd.  x  6  called  the  '  Pentapolis ' :  they  were 
sitoated,  in  all  probability,  at  the  extreme  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(see  p.  170  £\ 

8.  All  these  (the  kings  mentioned  in  v.  1)  joined  together  in. 
More  exactly,  joined  together  (and  came)  unto^  i.e.  came  as  alfies  onto. 

the  fxJe  rf  Siddim,  Mentioned  only  in  this  chapter.  It  is  identi- 
fied here  with  the  Dead  Sea, — a  statement  which  can  be  correct^  only  if 
the  reference  is  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Sea,  which  is  very  mnch 
shallower  than  the  northern  part,  and  where  in  Abram's  time  thore 
may  have  been  dry  land  (cf.  pp.  169,  171). 

the  Salt  Sea.  One  of  the  Biblical  names  of  what  we  know  as  the 
Decul  Sea,  so  called  on  account  of  its  excessive  saltness, — ordinary  sea- 
water  containing  about  6  per  cent  of  salts,  whereas  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  contams  more  than  four  times  as  much  (abont  24'50  per 
cent).  Its  saltness  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  soil  about  it :  salme 
sprii^  flow  into  it^  and  at  its  SW.  end  there  is  a  ridge  of  cUfi,  some 
600  teet  high,  and  five  miles  long,  composed  entirely  of  rock-salt  {oL 
p.  169).    The  name  recurs  Nu.  xxxiy.  3,  Dt  iii.  17,  Jos.  iii  16,  aL 

4.  rebelled.  No  doubt,  by  refusing  the  customary  annual  tribute. 
C£  2  E.  xviii.  7,  xxiv.  1,  20. 

5—9.  The  march  of  Chedorla'omer  and  his  allies.  It  ma^  be  pre- 
sumed that^  following  the  usual  route  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine^  meiy 
would  march  up  along  the  Euphrates  to  Garchemish  ;  and,  crossing  the 
river  there  (cf.  on  xii.  4),  would  turn  southwards,  and,  passing  DamascoSp 
come^  down  upon  the  places  mentioned  on  the  £.  of  Jordan.  In 
describing  these  places  the  writer  uses  the  names  of  prehistoric  peoples 
who,  according^  to  tradition,  had  been  their  original  inhabitants. 

the  Bephaim.  A  ^iant  aboriginal  race,  reputed  to  have  once  in- 
habited pairts  of  Palestme,  from  whom  certain  place-names  are  derived, 
and  whose  descendants — or  reputed  descendimts — are  aUuded  to  in 
historical  times.    Thus  there  was  a  'i^e  {'imei)  of  Bephaim '  SW.  <tf 

^  Hommel's  attempted  identification  {AHT,  19SS)  with  a  eily  (?)  of  mioertain 
nte,  mentioned  in  Asi.  nnder  the  name  MtUkd,  Margv,  Ac,  haa  been  ihewn  bj 
lir  Johna  (.EqNwilor,  Aug.  18SS,  pp.  16S— SO)  to  reat  npon  a  aeries  of  misondar^ 
atandingi. 
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and  Oxe  Zuzim  in  Ham,  and  the  Emim  in  ^Shaveh-kiriathaim,  SS 
6  and  the  Horitee  in  their  mount  Seir^  unto  El-paran^  which  is  by 

^  Or,  the  plain  of  Kiriathaim 

Jerasalem  (Jos.  xv.  8,  al);  in  2  S.  zxi  16,  18,  20,  22.  Tarions 
douffhtv  warriors  of  Gath  are  described  as  'sons  of  the  Rapha' J['the 
Bapna  being  meant  collectively  =' the  Rephaim');  andinjDi  iiL  11, 
Og,  king  of  Bashan— just  the  r^on  here  refened  to  (see  the  next 
note) — is  stated  to  have  been  '  of  we  remnant  of  the  Repnaim.' 

* Ashterothrkamaim,  Probably  Teli  ^Ashtera^  a  hill,  with  remains 
of  ancient  wbIIb,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  about  21  m.  R  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.    See  farther  DB.^  or  EncB.^  s.v.  Ashtasoth. 

Zuzim.  Probably  the^  same  as  the  jZamxummim^  according  to  the 
archaeological  note  JDt  ii.  20,  21,  the  Ammonite  name  of  a  giant 
people,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  region  NK  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Ammonites.    See  further  DB.  &v« 

in  Ham.  Not  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  conjectiured  (from  the 
context)  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ammonite  capital 
Rabbatn-Ammon  (2  S.  xiL  26,  a/.),  25  m.  NE.  of  the  upper  esA  of  t^e 
Dead  Sea. .  .  „ 

the  Emim,  According  to  Dt.  ii.  10  f.,  the  Moabite  name  of  a  giant 
people,  the  original  inhaoitants  of  the  territory  R  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 

Skaveh'kiriathaim,  or  the  plain  qf  Kiriathaim.  Kiriathaim  (Jos. 
ziiL  19,  Jer.  xlviiL  1,  al.)  is  probablv  thie  modem  ^urSydi^  10  m.  N.  of 
the  Amon  and  10  m.  R  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

6.  the  fforites.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Seir  (xzzvL  8,  and 
frequently),  the  mountainous  country  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  R  of  tJ^e 
great  gor^e  now  called  tiie  Wddy  ^'ArSbah^  occupied  afterwards  by 
the  Edomites.    See  Dt  ii.  12,  22,  and  on  cL  xicxvi. 

*El'paran.  ^  I.e.'El  (lzx.  the  terebinth:  c£  on  ziL  6)  of  Paran^ 
most  probably  identical  with  the  place  elsewhere  called  (with  the  fem. 
term.)  'Elath  (AtXaO),  or  'Eloth  (Dt  iL  8,  1  E.  ix.  26,  al.),  the  later 
well-known  ana  important  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Alcabah 
(also,  from  the  classical  name  of  Elath,  AZXayo,  called  the  Aelanitic 
GuifY. 

Tne  site  of  Paran  (1  K  zi.  18)  is  unknown :  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  present  passage  that  it  was  somewhere  near  Elath.  The 
wHdemess  will  be  naturally  the  one  bordering  on  Elath,  ctJled  else- 
where the  '  wilderness  of  Paran '  (cL  xxi.  21,  a/T),  the  bare  and  elevated 
plateau  of  limestone,  now  called  et-Tih,  bounded  on  the  R  by  t^e  N. 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  'Ak&bah  and  the  'Ax&bah,  and  stretching  out  west* 
wards  to  the  present  isthmus  of  Suez. 

^  Elath  has  always  been  celebrated  for  itt  date-palms  (of.  Strabo,  xti.  776);  and 
henoe  perhaps  its  name  |for  *il,  'Uih,  may  in  Sem.  dialects  other  than  Heb.  haTC 
denoted,  like  the  Aram.  'Uaji,  a  largt  trtt  generally:  cf.  Ex.  xt.  27). 
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the  wilderness.    7  And  they  retomedy  and  came  to  En-mishpat  SS 
(the  same  is  Eadesh),  and  smote   all   the  ^country  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  also  the  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazazon-tamar. 

7.  reiumsd.  Better,  tamed  baok,  making  vis.  the  sharp  an^le 
necessanr  for  one  amvinff  at  Elath  from  the  N£.  (perhaps  down  tne 
steep  Wadjf  d-Ithn^  Kob.  L  174)  in  order  to  go  on  to  ^adesh  (70  nu 
W.  of  N.  from  Elath).  The  route  from  Elath  to  Kadesh  would  inyolve 
an  ascent  (^  1500  ft  up  one  of  the  wadys  on  tbe  W.  of  the  'Ar&bah 
(Sob.  L  174  f.9  186  t\  m  order  to  reach  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  on 
which  ^[adedi  lay  (Nn.  ziii.  26). 

^En^MU^^.  Le.  Bpring  qf  judgement  \  a  sacred  fountain, — its 
other  namcb  JS[adesh,  signifies  eanseerated,  sacred, — at  which,  as  at  an 
oracle  or  sanctaaiy,  contending  piffties,  it  may  be  supposed,  sought 
aathoritatiye  settlement  of  theur  dis][rates^ 

Jpadesk  The  site,  for  long  entirdy  lost^  was  identified  by  the 
Ber.  J.  Rowlands,  in  1842,  with  ^Ain-ICadieh,  a  spring  issuing  forth  in 
a  wsdy,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  hmestone  hills,  aoout  50  m.  S.  of 
Beer-shebfL  and  forming  a  little  oasis  of  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  midst 
of  the  arid  stone-coyered  desert  of  et-TiL  The  site  was  afterwards 
lost  again,  till  it  was  re-discoyered  by  Dr  Trumbull  in  1881  {Kadesh- 
bamea^  1884,  pp.  238—75).  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  'Ain- 
Kadish,  with  photographs  and  plan,  in  the  BiUiecu  World  (Chicago), 
fiay,  1901,  p.  827  ff. 

eauntry.    lAt  field:  cf  xxziL  8,  zxxyi.  35,  Jud.  y.  4,  Ru.  i.  1. 

the  ^Amalekites.  A  predatory  ^be,  whose  home  was  in  and  about 
(Nu.  xiiL  29,  ziy.  25,  48,  45)  the  desert  et-Tih,  just  referred  to,  and 
who  in  general  charact^  yery  much  resembled  the  modem  Bedawin 
who  range  oyer  the  same  r^on.  They  are  described  as  opposinsr  the 
Israelites,  upon  their  attempting  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  oinai 
fEx.  zyiL  8 — 16);  and  were  uterwards  seyerely  smitten  by  Saul 
(1  S.  TvX  though  not  exterminated  (1  S.  zzz.).    Cf.  on  zzzyi.  12. 

the  Amerites.  See  on  x.  16.  The  term  is  used  here,  as  in  zy.  16, 
zlyiii.  22,  Nu.  ziii.  29  &c.,  in  its  yaguer  sense,  of  the  pre-Isr.  population 
of  Canaan  generally. 

in  ffazaxan-tamar.  Identified  in  2  Ch.  xx.  2  with  'En-sedi,  which 
is  situated,  in  an  almost  inaccessible  position,  high  up  on  tiie  clifis  at 
the  mouth  ^.  side)  of  the  deep  gorgje  of  the  Wddy  Ohdr  (also  called 
the  WddyirM)t  which  runs  down  into  the  Dead  Sea,  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  W.  shore.  The  roads  firom  Jerusalem  and  Garmel  (S.  of 
Hebron)  converge  on  the  rough  and  desert  table-land  aboye  this  wady, 
at  about  a  mile  firom  the  sea,  and  2,000  ft  aboye  it :  the  path  thence 
'  descends  by  zigzags,  often  at  the  steepest  angle  practicable  for  horses, 

^  On  lacied  spriogs  among  th«  Semitet,  leo  lUl  Sem,  137  f.,  161—168  (*  184  f., 
166—184).  Springing,  or,  as  the  Hebrewt  termed  it  (ef.  on  xxtL  19),  'liying' 
water,  enggeBted  tM  preeenoe  of  a  Ufing  agent,  or  spirit. 

O.  11 
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8  And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  the  king  oiss 
Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of  Admah,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiim, 
and  the  king  of  Bela  (the  same  is  Zrar) ;  and  they  set  the  battle 
in  array  against  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim ;  9  against  ChedcHV 
laomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of  Goiim,  and  Amraphd 
king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  EDasar ;  foor  kings  against 
the  five.    10  Now  ihe  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  ^sUme  pits ; 

1  Thai  is,  kUmmtupiU. 


and  is  carried  partly  along  ledges  or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular  fi^oe 
of  the  cliff,  and  then  down  the  almost  eqnaHj  steep  debris'  (Rob. 
I.  503).  At  a  point  1,340  ft.  down,  and  610  h  abcnre  the  sea,  the 
^spring'  of  '£n-gedi  bursts  out  from  under  a  great  boulder:  and  a 
jungle  of  canes  and  other  y^etation  marks  the  line  along  wnich  the 
stream  dashes  down  to  the  sea  below.  There  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
yilWe  (Euseb.  Onom,  254)  a  little  below  the  spring.  At  the  fi)ot  of 
the  descent  there  is  a^  small,  shingly  plain,  with  some  scanty  shrubs 
growing  on  it  There  is  no  passage  abng  the  shore  northwards,  except 
^  clambering  or  wading  round  promontories';  there  is,  howeyer,  a 
rough  path  to  the  S.,  fouowed  by  Tristram',  and^  forming  i^parendy 
the  route  alon^  which  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  maae  an  inroad 
into  Judah  in  tne  days  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Oh.  xx.  2)*. 

Knob,  and  Hok.,  howeyer,  thinking  '£n-gedi  to  be  too  fiir  to  the 
N.,  would  identifj^  IJa^azon-tamar  with  Tnamara  (?  the  Tamar  of 
El.  xlyii.  19,  xlviii.  28),  a  yiUage  on  the  road  between  Elath  and 
Hebron  (Onom.  210,  cf.  85),— now,  perhaps  (Bob.  IL  202^.  Kunmb, 
about  20  m  WSW.  of  the  8.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  If  this  identifica- 
tion be  correct,  Chedorla'omer  would  certainly  haye  reached  his  goal 
(«.  3)  by  an  easier  and  more  probable  routo'.^ 

8 — 12.  Defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Pentapolis  in  the  yale  of  Siddim, 
and  the  capture  of  Lot 

8,  9.  The  list  of  names  is  repeated,  in  order  to  impress  the  reader 
frith  the  greatness  of  the  occasion :  it  was  a  conflict  of  kings  against 
kings. 

10.  full  o/bitnmen  wells.  The  petroleum'  oozed  out  from  holes 
in  the  ground,  which  proyed  fatal  to  the  retreating  army.  Such  wells 
are  not  known  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jDead  Sea:  but  the 

1  Triiiram,  Land  of  Itnul,  252,  274,  278;  Bob.  i.  606. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  296—8,  810—16. 

*  See  further  HG,  269—72 ;  PEFM.  m.  S8i— 6. 

*  Though  the  identification  rests  upon  a  donbtfol  reading:  see  Lagorde's  text 
of  the  Onom.,  and  Expoi.  Timeit  zn.  (1901),  288,  886. 

i  •Tamar' however  means  m palm'tregi  and  Oheyne  (EneB,  1977)  asks,  Could 
palms  ever  have  grown  at  Knrnub?  For  pahoos  at  En-gedi,  see  Eeelus.  zxiv.  14 
{EneB.  1293,  on  the  reading),  and  Jos.  Ant,  xz.  1.  2. 

*  Bitumen  is  petroleum  (which  arises  ftom  the  deoompodtion  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  under  water),  hardened  by  evaporation  and  ozidiiation  (Dawson, 
Egypt  and  Syria,  p.  117  f.). 
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and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  they  fell  there,  SS 
and  they  that  remained  fled  to  the  mountain.  11  And  they 
took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all  theur 
Tictoalfl^  and  went  their  iray.  12  And  they  took  Lot^  Abram's 
brother's  son,  who  dwelt  in  Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and  departed. 
13  And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped,  and  told  Abram  the 
Hebrew:  now  he  dwdt  by  the  ^oaks  of  Blamre  the  Amorite, 
brother  of  Eshool,  and  brother  of  Aner ;  and  these  were  con- 
federate with  Abram.  14  And  when  Abram  heard  that  his 
brother  was  taken  captive,  he  led  forth  his  trained  men,  bom  in 
his  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  as  fiir  as 
Dan.  16  And  he  divided  himself  against  them  by  nighty  he  and 
his  servants,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah, 

^  Or,  Ur^intht 

strata  about  it  are  rich  in  Intuminona  niatter;  the  ancients  state  that 
masses  of  bitumen  were  often  found  floating  upon  it  (whence  it  was 
called  by  Josephus  and  others  the  *  Aspbaltic  Lbko ');  and  after  earth- 
quakes similar  masses  still  appear. 

and  ikeg/M  ih§r€.    Le.  the  people,  not  the  kinffs  (see  «.  17). 

ike  nunmkMk    The  mountains  dT  Moab^  on  the  &  side  of  the  sea. 

18 — 16.    Abram's  rescue  of  Lot 

13.    ike  Hebrew.    See  on  xL  14. 

ike  terebinths  </  Mamre.  See  xiiL  18.  As  was  remarked  in  the 
note  there,  Mamre,  here  and  e.  24,  appears  as  the  name  of  a  person. 

^  EskcoL  In  Nu.  xiiL  23  £,  the  name  of  a  wady,  near  Heoron;  and 
said  also  there  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  'duster'  of  grapes 
which  the  spies  cut  in  it 

li.    brotker.    La  kinsman  :  so  «.  16.    G£  on  xiiL  8. 

led  /arik  The  Heb.  word,  meaning  properly  io  empty  (zliL  35),  is 
U8ed  at  drawina  out  a  sword  firom  its  sheath  (Ex.  xv.  9,  ol)  :  so,  if  the 
text  is  sound,  the  meaning  here  seems  to  be  drew  tnU  rapidly  and  in 
full  wumbere. 

bam  in  ki$  house.  La  slaves  bom  and  brought  up  in  bis  household, 
opp.  to  those  who  had  been  purchased  (c£  xviL  12. 13,  23,  27) ;  and 
as  such  regarded  as  specially  attached  and  trustwort^  (DiUm.). 

Dan.  In  the  fiir  rf.  of  Oanaan,  near  the  foot  of  l^ermon,  now  TM 
el'frs^i'^  At  the  time  in  question,  it  would  however  be  called  Laish 
(JombL  xix.  47),  or  Leshem  (Jud.  xviiL  29) :  it  only  received  the  name 
of  Dan  after  its  capture  by  a  band  of  Damtes,  as  narrated  in  Jud.  xviiL 
(more  briefljr,  Josh.  xix.  47). 

15.  divided  kimse^  &c.  La  divided  his  men  into  bands,  which 
fell  on  the  enemy  by  mght  from  different  directions,  and  so  surprised 
them.    (X  the  same  stratagem,  Jud.  viL  16  S.,  1  S.  xL  11. 

ffcbak.    Prob.  ffoba^  a  place  about  50  nt  N.  of  Damascus,  and 

11—2 
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whidi  is  on  the  ^left  band  of  Damascus.  16  And  be  brought  SS 
back  all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot^  and 
his  goodsy  and  the  women  also,  and  the  people.  17  And  the 
king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him,  after  his  return  from  the 
slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  at 
the  vale  of  Shaveh  (ihe  same  is  the  King's  Vale).  18  And 
Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought  forth  bread  and  wine: 

»  Or,  north 

consequently  some  100  m.  from  Dan.  For  '  left '  in  the  sense  of  North, 
see  Ek.  zvi.  46 ;  and  comp.  the  '  rieht-liand '  in  the  sense  of  the  South, 
Ps.  Izzxix.  12,  and  frequently.  The  Hebrews,  in  fixing  the  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  turned  always  to  the  East  (cf.  on  zv.  19,  zvL  12). 

17.  The  king  of  Sodom  comes  out  to  welcome  Abram  back,  and  to 
receive  the  rescued  captives. 

from  the  slaughter  qf.  Lit  from  smiting  (as  v.  15), — ^implying 
a  defeat,  and,  it  may  be,  a  severe  one  (2  Sam.  viii.  13),  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  actual  '  slaughter '  of  the  persons  named. 

the  Kino's  Vale  (PJW).  Mentioned  in  2  S.  xviii.  18  (RV.,  unfortu- 
natelv,  '  dale'  for  the  same  Heb.),  as  the  place  in  which  the  childless 
Absalom  reared  a  memorial  for  himself  tnat  his  name  might  not  be 
forgotten.  Probably  some  spot  near  Jerusalem  (according  to  Jos. 
Ant.  vn.  10.  3,  two  stadia  from  it),  but  not  identified. 

18—20.    The  episode  of  Melchizedek. 

18.  Melchizedek.  To  the  Hebrews  the  name  doubtless  suff^ested 
the  meaning  'iing  of  righteousness'  (Heb.  vii.  2),  or  'my  nng  is 
righteousness ' :  but  JZedek  was  probably  in  fact  the  name  of  a  Phoen. 
deity  ([cf.  the  n.  pr.  Adoni'-zedek,  '  my  lord  is  !^ek,'  Joi^  x.  1  Fcf 
Adonijah,  '  my  lord  is  Jah  '1 ;  and  the  Phoen.  name  Zedek-melek  [c£ 
Elimefech],  '^edek  is  king^;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name 
originally  meant  'mv  king  is  Zedek.' 

ScUem.  Intended  pro&bly  (GnnkeH  as  an  archaic  name  for  Jeru- 
salem, though  it  is  found  elsewhere  in  tnis  sense  only  P&  IxxvL  2,  and 
thouffh  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  shew  that  Jerusalem  was  already 
called  Urvrsalim,  c.  1400  B.C.  Melchizedek  was  no  doubt  a  figure 
handed  down  by  tradition  {  and  the  intention  of  the  passage  seems  to 
be  to  represent  him  as  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  the  lor. 
monarchy,  and  Isr.  priesthood,  both  of  which  had  afterwards  their 
principal  seat  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  representative 
of  the  true  religion,  to  whom  Abram,  Israel's  most  illustrious  ancestor, 
already  paid  tithes.  In  Josh.  x.  1  fi*.  a  king  of  Jerusalem  has  tlie 
name  Adoni-zedek,  which  is  a  compound  similar  in  form  to  Mel- 
chizedek'. 

^  The  identitication  of  Salem  with  Jerusalem  is  as  old  as  Jos.,  ArU.  x.  10.  2« 
Jerome's  identification  with  the  Salim  of  John  iii.  28,  now  fi^oZtm,  2  m.  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  6  m.  8.  of  Scythopolis  (Bethshoan),  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
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and  he  was  priest  of  ^God  Most  High.    19  And  he  blessed  him,  SS 
and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  ^God  Most  High,  'possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth :  20  and  blessed  be  ^God  Most  High,  whidi 

1  Heb.  Bl  ElyoH.  *  Or,  mafter 

bread  <md  wine.  As  refreshment  for  Abram's  men.  Bread  and 
water  would  have  been  sufficient  (Dt  zziii.  4) ;  but  Melchizedek  wished 
to  honour  Abram.  Nothing  is  said  about  a  eaerifiee  (cL  Westcott^ 
HArews^  p.  201  n.).  _ 

God  Most  Higi  Heb.  *M  'Eljfin.  'El  QOod')  was  often  distin- 
guished by  different  epithets,  bringing  out  different  aspects  of  the 


Divine  nature,  as  in  *El  Shaddai  (zvii.  l\  'God  Everlasting'  (: 
38),  'God  of  Bethel'  (zxxv.  7);  and  so  tne  Ganaanite  has  here  his 

'El  *Elydn\  The  name  may  be  actually  that  of  an  ancient  Ganaanite 
deity*;  but  it  may  also  have  been  merelv  chosen  by  the  narrator  as 
a  name  which  on  the  one  hand  would  not  be  unsuitaUe  for  a  Ganaanite 
to  use,  and  on  the  other  hand  was  capdble  of  being  referred  to  Jehovah*, 
and  so  fell  in  with  his  evident  desire  to  represent  Melchicedek  as 
a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  To  suppose,  however,  even  upon  the 
former  alternative,  that  a  knowled^  of  tne  true  God  really  existed  in 
the  Ganaanite  city,  would  be  agamst  analogy :  rather,  in  that  case, 
'M  *Elydn  will  have  been  a  Ganaanite  deity,  whom  his  worshippers 
recognized  as  the  highest^  in  opposition  to  other,  inferior  deities,  and 
who  could  consequently  be  the  more  readily  identified  with  JehovaL 

19,  20.  Mdchizedek  blesses  Abram  in  the  name  of  his  God ;  and 
praises  his  Ghxl  for  Abram's  successes.  The  blessing  is  semi-poetical  in 
style,  and  unusual  words  are  employed. 

19.  possessor.  Better,  proaueer,  or,  as  we  should  probably  ny, 
author.    The  word  means  properly  to  acquire, — usually  by  bujring 

^  Th«  attaohment  of  speoud  epithets  to  the  nemet  of  deities  was  oommon  in  the 
aneient  world:  Zens,  Athene,  ito,  appear  often  with  local  or  othor  epithets;  and 
among  Semitic  peoples  we  have,  for  instance,  Baal  of  Pe*or,  Baal  of  the  oofsnant 
(Jnd.  Tiii.  S8),  and  m  inscriptions  Baal  of  Lebanon,  Bsal  of  Heaven,  Ac 

*  Ace.  to  Philo  of  Byblos  {ap,  Easeb.  Praep.  Sv,  1. 10,  g§  11, 18)  there  was  in 
the  Phoen.  theogony  a  certain  'BXioDf  raXotf/Mrof  *T^i^rot,  'father  of  heaTon  and 
earth,*  who  was  slain  in  an  enconnter  with  iHld  beasts,  and  afterwards  divinised. 
This  enhemeriitic  legend  ma^  at  lesst  be  taken  as  eridenoe  that  *Blif9n  was  a 
divine  title  among  the  Phoenicians;  bnt  it  does  not,  nnfortonatelT,  teU  ns  anything 
definite  about  the  antiquity  of  the  title.  In  inscriptions  of  the  Qraeoo-Boman 
period,  chiefly  from  parts  of  Greece,  the  Bosporos,  Asia  Minor,  Palmyx%  and 
Phoenicia  (cf.  EneB,  i.  70),  the  title  $i^  (or  Zcdt)  d^iarot  freqaently  ocoors;  bnt 
Schflrer  (who  has  collected  and  discnssed  the  passages  in  an  interesting  stndy  on 
'The  Jews  and  the  commonities  of  ^c/S^mctm  tfcdr  i^^umv  in  the  Bospoms,*  in  the 
Sitsungiheriehu  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1897,  p.  200  ft.)  has  made  it  probable  that 
these  are  mostly  the  expression  of  a  monotheistic  tendency  prevalent  at  the  time, 
and  dne,  at  least  in  part,  to  Jewish  inflnence.  It  is  thns  donbtfnl  whether 
even  the  Phoen.  examples  rest  upon  genuine  native  nsage,  though  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  Philo  there  is  some  presumption  that  this  is  the  ease  (ef.  Schflnr, 
p.  814  n.). 

*  *Bly&n  is  a  oonunon  poet,  title  of  Jehovah  in  the  OT.;  e.g.  No.  xzIt.  16, 
Ps.  zviiL  18. 
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kuth  ddirered  tUiia  ceemiai  into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave  Um  ^^9 
ft  tenth  of  alL  21  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  onto  Abram, 
Qlre  woe  the  yermnm,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyadl  22  And 
Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  liaFo  lift  up  mine  hand  onto 
the  Loan,  'God  Moat  Hig^  'possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 
S3  that  I  will  not  take  a  thread  nor  a  shoelatchet  nor  ang^t 
that  is  thine,  lest  thon  shonldest  say,  I  hare  made  Abram  rich : 
24  'sare  only  that  which  the  young  men  have  eaten,  and  the 

^B^.MlEl^^  *Or,mak€r 

*  Or,  M  tbira  tw  nothing  for  me;  cmlg  that  dc. 

((hn,  xxw»  10,  and  often),  Irot  also  in  other  ways :  applied  to  God,  tt 
denotes  Him  as  the  at^Aor— here  and  v.  22  of  nature,  Dt  xxxiL  6  of 
Isrsei's  national  existence,  Ps.  exzxix.  13  of  the  human  frame,  Pr.  viiL 
23  of  the  personified  Wisdom  [all]. 

30*  aMv0rsd.  Found  elsewhere  only  Hos.  xi.  8,  Pr.  iv.  9,  and  to 
be  restorsd  in  Is*  Ixir.  7  fiee  RVul). 

a  tmUh  f^aU.  Le.  of  sll  the  booty  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  4\  The  custom 
of  paying  tithes  to  a  nriesthood  or  sanctuary  was  wiaely  diffused  in 
antiquity*  The  later  Heb.  law  exacted  tithe  only  on  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  snd  on  cattle :  but  among  otlier  nations  it  was  exacted  on 
man^  other  sources  of  revenue ;  among  the  Greeks,  for  instance,  we  read 
of  tithe  being  paid  on  spoil  taken  in  war,  on  gains  made  in  trade,  on 
oonAscated  nroper^,  Ac.  not  less  than  on  the  annual  crops.  The 
temples  in  fiabybnia,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Nebucliadnezzar  and  his 
successors,  were  largely  supported  by  eiArfi,  ^  or  tithe  (Sayce,  Patir. 
Pal,  176).  In  his  pajrment  of  tithe  to  tlie  priest^  not  less  than  in  his 
recsiTing  the  blessing  from  him,  Abram  becomes  a  pattern  to  the 
Israelites  of  a  later  day  (cf.  on  xxviii.  22). 

31^31  Resumption  of  the  narrative  begun  in  v.  17,  but  inter* 
nipted  by  the  episode  described  in  w.  18 — 20.  Abram,  as  captor, 
would  hare  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  booty :  the  king  of  Sodom 
pronoses  a  compromise.  But  Abram  firmly  declines  to  accept  anything : 
ne  nad  not  maae  war  for  his  own  aggrandisement^  and  he  will  lay  him- 
self under  no  semblance  of  obligation  to  tlie  king  of  Sodom,  ne  only 
(v.  34)  makes  a  reservation  on  behalf  of  his  servants  and  allies. 

33,  Abram  swears  by  Melchitedek's  God,  whom  the  narrator, — or, 
more  probably,  perhaps,  a  later  glossator  (for  'Jehovah'  is  omitted  in 
Lxx.,  Pesli.), — iaentines  here  with  Jehovah. 

/  lift  up  (vii.  now.  at  the  present  moment)  mine  hand.  Le.  / 
stMor,  To  '  life  up  the  nand '  is  the  gesture  of  a  person  taking  an  oath, 
implying  that  he  appeals  to  God  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  affirma- 
tion :  so  (with  KK^j  for  onn)  Ex.  vi.  8,  Nu.  xiv.  30,  Ps.  cvi.  26  RV. 
(from  Es.  xx.  88 :  misrondered  in  PBVA  a/,  (esp.  Ez.). 

33«    $kc$kUci0t    Sandal-thong,  fig.  of  something  insignificant. 

31    Abram  asks  only  that  his  servants  may  be  aflowed  what  they 
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portion  of  the  men  which  went  with  me ;  Aner^  Eahcol,  and  SS 
Mamre,  let  them  take  their  portion. 

haye  eaten  of  the  recoyered  proyisions  (w.  11, 16),  and  that  his  three 
allies  may  haye  tiie  usual  share  of  the  spoil. 

$a/v0  &c  Not  at  all  I  (Ut  Apart  from  m^ — deprecating :  exactly 
so  zlL  16)  (giye  me)  on^  that  whiek  &c. — ^It  is  mentioned  here  for  the 
&8t  time  that  Abram's  three  allies  (v.  13)  had  accompanied  him. 

On  Melchi^edek,  In  P&  ex.  (which  b  addressed  to  an  Israelitish  Ung) 
Melchisedek  is  referred  to  (*  Thou  art  a  priest  for  oyer  after  the  manner^  of 
Melchisedek,'  La  priest  and  king  alike)  as  a  tjpe,  consecrated  by  antiquity,  to 
which  the  ideal  king  of  Israel,  ruling  upon  the  same  spot,  must  conform : 
Melchisedek  was  priest  as  well  as  king,  and  the  ideal  king  of  Israel  must  be 
priest  as  well  as  king  likewise.  In  the  NT.  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  quotes  both  Oon.  xiy.  and  P&  ex.  in  his  proof  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  In  HeU  y.  6, 10,  vL  20,  Pa  ex.  4  is  quoted  to  shew  that  a  priesthood 
such  as  that  of  Melchisedek  is  promised  to  the  ideal  king ;  rii.  1 — 8  enumerates 
the  points  in  which  Melchisedek  is  typical  of  Christ  (in  his  name  and  title^  in 
his  priesthood  being  not  represented  as  in  any  way  dependent  upon  his  priestly 
descent^  or  as  being  interrupted  by  his  death) ;  yti.  4 — 10  it  is  shewn  (by  refer- 
ence to  Cen.  xiT.)  how  Melchizedek  was  superior  to  both  Abraham  and  Leri ; 
yiL  11 — 28  it  is  shewn  (by  reference  to  Ps.  ex.)  in  what  respects  the  priesthood 
which  he  typified  (Le.  Christ's)  was  superior  to  the  Leritical  priesthood.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  narratiye  in  Cton.  xiy.  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  as  Bp  Westcott 
has  pointed  out  (Hebrewt,  p.  199 1),  that  the  writer  of  the  Bpistle  adopts  an 
%d0al  interpretation :  he '  interprets  the  Scriptural  picture  of  Melchisedek,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  realize  the  historical  person  of  Melchisedek ';  he  does  not 
imply  that  that  was  true  of  him  literally  as  a  liying  man  (eg.  'without  fiither, 
witiiout  mother,*  haying  no ' end  of  life*)  which  is  suggested  in  the  ideal  inter- 
pretation which  he  giyes:  in  other  words  it  is  'the  Biblical  record  of 
Melchisedek,  and  not  Melchisedek  himself'  which  is  taken  by  him  as  a  ^rpe  of 
Christ— The  bread  and  wine  brought  forth  by  Melchisedek  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  Abram  and  his  men  haye,  from  Clem.  Alex.*  onwards,  been  yery 
commonly  regarded  in  the  Christian  Church  as  typical  of  the  spiritual  refresh- 
ment afforded  by  the  Eucharist 

No  mention  of  Melchisedek  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions.  The 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets  mention  Uru-salim  (Jerusalem),  and  they  indude  seyen 
letters  from  its  goyemor,  Abdi-biba,  to  Amen(^phis  17.*  The  general  purport 
of  these  letters  is  to  ask  help  from  the  Egyptian  court :  Abdi-biba  is  beset  by 
foes;  he  has  been  traduced  to  big  Egyptian  soToreign;  and  unless  help  is 
speedily  forthcoming,  the  proyince  under  his  rule  will  be  lost  to  Egypt  In 
the  oourse  of  his  letters  lie  uses  an  expression,  which  has  been  supposed  by  ProC 
Sayce  to  illustrate  the  position  assigned  to  Melchizedek  in  Qen.  xiy.,  '  Th^ 

^  Not  *  order/  u  though  ao  'order'  of  priesthood  were  referred  to. 
*  Strom,  xy.  S5,  f  ISl  cir  rihror  €^g(a/H#r(aff. 

s  WinoUer,  KB,  y.  SOS— SIS  (Nos.  179— 185)|  Ball,  Light  fiom  th§  JEm^ 
pp.  89—98  (No.  184  omitted). 
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ifauidflr  Ma  bflCon  ibe  ^dttg,  way  lord,  (njisgO  **  Abdi-^fba  has  lerolted  agmhisi 
the  kng  Us  lord!"  Behold,  as  for  me,  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  set 
Ma  in  this  pbee :  the  aim  of  the  mighty  king  [Windder,  BaD :  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  Ung]  ertaMiihed  me  m  pit  caused  me  to  enter]  my  Cither's  honse; 
wiierelinw  den  should  /  do  eril  to  the  king  my  lord^f '  This  'mi^ty  king/ 
noir,  is  si^posed  by  FrdL  Sayee  to  be  Abdi-^fb^s  god :  and  so  it  is  inferred 
that  he  was  both  priest  snd  king,  Hka  Mdehisedek.  Bnt^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  testiniony  req^ecting  Abdi-t^ba,  a  1400  b.cl,  is  of  rirtoally  no 
▼aloe  reqieeting  Meldiixeddc,  who  (if  Amimphd  be  Qammurabi)  most  haye 
lired  some  fr— 900  years  prerkmsly,  there  is  no  justification  whaterer  for  the 
inHBrenee  itself:  the  letters  of  Abdi^lba  do  not  afford  the  smallest  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  he  was  either  'priest'  or  'king'  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
cootest  shews  (as  Jsstivw,  Ball,  and  other  Assyriologists  do  not  doubt)  that 
the 'mighty  king' fe  simply  Ameo6phisiy.  himself;  Abdi-blbn  pleads  that, as 
he  owes  Us  position  not  to  Us  Wrth,  but  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  he  is  not 
likely  to  hare  rebelled  against  Um.  Another  passage  of  the  same  letten  is 
supposed  by  Prot  Sayce  to  contain  the  name  of  a  god  '  Salim,'  who  is  declared 
to  be  identical  with  the 'Gh)d  Most  Hifi^' of  (}en.xiT.;  but  no  other  Assvnoto- 
gist  recognises  a  god  8alim  in  the  passage  at  all*  The  letters  of  Abdi-liiba 
are  of  great  intereit^  as  shewing  that  already  in  B.a  1400  Jerusalem  was  a 
stroogiiold  and  an  important  pbee  in  Canaan :  but  they  contain  absolutely 
nothing  which  has  any  bearing  on  Mdchisedek ;  and  ererything  which  Prot 
Sayee  has  inferred  from  them  on  the  subject  will  be  found,  if  examined,  to  be 
destitute  of  solid  foundation* 

Ths  VaUf^Siddim  and  ths  Dead  Sea.  The  jprobable  nie  qf  the  Citiee  qf 
iheKikkdr.  It  is  impossible  to  discum  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain  without  giiiog  some  account  of  the  geological  diaracter  of  the  Dead 
8ea  and  of  the  surrounding  strata.  The  Dead  Sea  is  about  46  miles  long  by 
10  broad  :  it  lies  at  the  &  end  of  the  deep  trough  or  depression  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  its  surface  being  1,202  ft  below  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
some  8,900  ft  bdow  Jerusalem.  This  deep  trough,  called  in  ancient  times  the 
'Aribah  [Dt  L  1  BVulI  and  now  eMhAr  [ijb.  'the  HoUow*],  consisU  of  a 
great  'Dsnlt'  or  fracture  in  the  earth's  crust  formed  originally  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  when  Palesthie  was  first  elevated  aboye  the  sea:  in  the  fissure  a 
portion  of  the  ocean  was  imprisoned,  and  so,  in  ages  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  man  upon  the  earth,  there  was  a  great  inland  sea  extending  from  Lake 
Qnleh  (usually  identified  with  the  waters  of  Merom)  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
deposits  from  which  are  still  clearly  Tisible  in  the  mounds  and  ridges  of  grey 
marl  fbund  in  many  parts  of  the  Jordan-ralley,  especially  about  Jericho,  and 

>  MowumefUi,  p.  176;  Fatr,  Pal  p.  78  t;  and  elsewhere  (of.  EHH.  28  f.).  See 
Winoklsr,  No.  179.  6—15,  Ball,  p.  89.  The  words  "Neither  my  father  nor  my 
mother'  Aa,  reeur  also  in  Nos.  180.  86—88,  and  181. 18—16  (BaU,  p.  91  6i<). 

*  The  words  in  No.  188.  14,  16,  rendered  by  Professor  Sayee  {Patr,  Pal.  144) 
'  the  eity  of  the  mountain  of  Jerusalem,  the  oity  of  the  temple  of  the  god  Ninip 

Srhoie)  name  (there  is)  Salim,'  are  rendered  by  Zimmem,  Winckler,  and  Ball 
.  98),  'a  ei^  of  the  territorr  of  Jerusalem,  whoie  name  is  Beth-Ninip.' 

*  See  fturther  an  art.  1^  the  writer  in  the  OuardiMi,  Apr.  8, 1896,  with  the  refer- 
enoes.    Mr  Pinches  substantially  agrees  {OT.  in  ths  Ugkt  Ae.  888—6,  289  f.). 
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in  tlie  terraces  or  beadies  of  gmrti  rinDg  one  aboTO  another  on  the  ahoret  of 
the  Dead  8ea.  In  process  of  time,  boweyer,  changes  of  climate  took  place ; 
the  rain-fidl  decreased;  and  consequently  the  varUce  of  this  great  lake  fell,  till 
ultimately  all  that  remained  of  it  was  the  Lake  Qoleh  (7  ft  abore  the  Medit 
SeaX  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (682  ft  below  it)  in  the  N.,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  in  the  a,  with  the  Jordan  connecting  theuL  The  Dead  Sea  itself  consistB 
ftuther  of  two  parts,  the  N.  part  (N.  of  the  peninsula  on  the  A,  called  d^ 
LUdm^  or  the  'Tongue*)  forming  a  great  bowl,  which  hi  its  deepest  part 
reaches  1,800  ft  below  the  surftce,  but  the  &  part  (S.  of  d-LMn)^  being  Jerj 
much  shallower,  yarying  in  fiftct  from  12  to  8  ft  in  depth,  and  being  in  places 
sometimes  fordable.  This  8.  part  is  sometimes  for  distinctness  called  the 
Loffoon, 

On  the  S.  and  W.  sides  the  hills  descend  pretty  steeply,  occasionally  to  the 
water's  edge^  though  usually  there  is  a  piece  of  shingly  beach,  of  yarying  width, 
coyered  often  with  boulders,  or  pieces  of  drift-wood,  and  presenting  a  desolate 
appearance^  except  at  the  few  spots  where  freshwater  springs  produce  patdies 
of  grass  and  allow  trees  to  grow  K  Hot  saline  and  sulphur  springs  discharge 
themselyes  into  the  sea  at  different  points  along  the  coast  At  the  SW.  end 
there  is  the  remarkable  range  of  salt  difb,  the  Jebel  Usdum  ('mountain  of 
Sodom*),  mentioned  aboye  (on  «.  8):  this  is  of  course  a  deposit  dating  frtmi  the 
time  when  the  water  was  many  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present^  and 
there  was  the  great  inland  sea  spoken  of  aboye. 

At  the  North  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  first  a  shingly  beadi,  slightly 
aboye  the  leyel  of  the  water,  then  others,  80  and  100  feet  aboye  it,  all  of  course 
marking  former  limits  of  the  Sea;  then,  300  ft  aboye  the  water,  'flat  shelyes 
of  marl  with  steep  slopes  much  worn  by  water  action.'  These  marl  beds  were 
deposited  originally  by  the  ancient  inland  sea ;  they  extend  up  the  Jordan-yal^y 
for  about  4  mOes^  the  entire  soil  as  fiur  N.  as  Jericho  being  a  white-cmsted  salt 
mud,  upon  which  no  yegetation  will  grow. 

At  the  South  end  of  the  Sea  there  is  a  large  flat,  cslled  ei-SMsha^  some 
6  mfles  broad  and  10  miles  long,  bounded  for  the  N.  half  of  its  W.  side  by  the 
Jebd  Usdum,  and  consisting  of '  fine  sandy  mud,'  brought  down  by  the  wftdys  on 
theSW.  and  S.,  and  mingled  with  drainings  from  the  Jebel  Usdum :  it  is  entire^ 
destitute  of  yegetation,  and  in  its  N.  part  so  marshy  as  to  be  impassable  with 
safety :  there  are  indications  that  at  times— perhaps  annually— the  sea  oyer- 
flows  it  At  the  Southsoit  comer  of  the  Sea,  howeyer,  beyond  the  Widj 
Ofaumndel,  the  character  of  the  soil  changes:  the  ground  is  higher;  ao 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  proyided  by  the  Wady  el-A^si,  flowing  down 
from  the  SB.;  and  the  consequence  is  that  here  there  is  a  small  oasis,  some 
6  miles  long  by  1—8  broad,  coyered  with  shrubs  and  yerdure,  and  cultiyaUe 
for  wheat,  fta  From  the  high  and  smooth  sandstone  ranges  rising  up  behind 
it,  this  oasis  is  called  the  Qh^  ^f-SHfiyeh  ('the  Hollow  of  the  smooth  cUff^. 
There  is  also  a  similar  wooded  area  to  the  N.  of  the  Ohdr  cf-lgUlfiyeh,  behind 
the  promontory  el-Lis&n. 

The  leyel  of  the  water  in  the  Sea  naturally  yaries  according  to  the  season  of 


^  These  are  indieated  yeiy  clearly  in  the  map  in  Tristram's  LtmdqfUrmiL 
*  The  word  *8ebkha' means  soft  end  wslfryfroimd. 
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tbe  year :  as  the  lines  of  drift-wood  on  the  shores  shew,  it  is  at  tunep  higher  by 
16  ftw  or  more  than  at  others.  Daring  recent  years,  also,  there  appears  to  hare 
been  a  general  rise  in  the  level  of  the  water  (PEFQuSL  1902,  pp.  169, 164, 
167). 

The  commonly-accepted  site  of  the  cities  of  the  JTikkSr  has  been  at  the 
South  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Q.)  Orove (m  Smith'bD^.) 
and  other  recent  English  trayellers  have  addnoed  argoments  tending  to  shew 
that  they  were  at  its  North  end.  We  haye  no  space  here  to  state  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side  fully;  and  must  refer  for  particulars  to  the  art  Zoab 
in  DB. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  ordinary  yiew  Is  the  right  one.  Especially 
it  Is  noticeable  that  ^^,  which  is  mentioned  seyeral  times  In  the  OT.,  is  always 
spoken  of  as  a  MoabiU  town  (Is.  xy.  6,  Jer.  zlyiil  34),  and  not  claimed  as  an 
Israelite,  or  (Josh.  xiiL  16—21)  Reubenite  town,  as  it  naturally  would  be  if  it 
lay  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea :  moreover,  there  actually  was,  in  post-Biblical 
times,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  well-known  place,  Zo^  or  Zoara, 
which  Josephus  treats  as  a  matter  of  course  as  identical  with  the  Biblical  ^'ar 
(AnL  L  IL  4 ;  BJ,  iv.  a  4X  and  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  mediaeval 
Arabic  writers,  under  the  names  fughar,  Zughar  fta,  as  an  important  station 
on  the  caravan-route  between  E^ath  and  Jericha  Wetistein  (in  Delitisch's 
Oensiul^f  666—70)  has  made  it  probable  that  the  site  of  this  Zoara  or  fughar 
was  in  the  Ghdr  e^-Safiyeh,  at  the  SB.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (cfl  on  zix.  22X 
And  Ezekiel  (xvL  46)  speaks  of  Sodom  as  being  on  the  rig^t  (Le.  the  South)  of 
Jerusalem  (Samaria  being  on  its  *lefb,'  or  NorthX  which  also  implies  that  he 
did  not  picture  it  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea  (which  is  due  El  of  JerusalemX 

Where,  however,  were  the  other  cities  of  the  Kikk&r  and  the  'Yale  of 
Siddim'1  It  may  be  inferred  from  xix.  20  fil  that  the  other  cities  formed 
a  group  situated  apart  from  Zo'ar,  though  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  and 
the  'Vale  of  Siddim,'  though  it  is  nowhere  either  said  or  implied  that  the 
cities  were  in  it,  will  hardly  have  been  far  from  theoL  The  old  idea  that  the 
cities  were  submerged  is  of  course  out  of  the  question :  not  only  does  geology 
shew  that  the  Dead  Sea  existed  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  but 
the  Bible  never  alludes  to  them  as  submerged :  on  the  contrary  it  speaks  of 
their  site  as  toft  and  barren  9oU  (Dt  xxix.  23,  Zeph.  iL  9),  or  implies  that  it 
was  an  uninhabited  desert  region  (Is.  xiil  19  f. ;  Jer.  xlix.  18  ^L  40)^  If,  now, 
the  words  in  «.  3,  thai  u  the  SaltSea^BTe  by  the  writer  of  the  chapter,  and  are 
to  be  taken  in  their  most  obrious  sense,  as  implying  that  the  plain  on  which 
the  two  armies  met  was  what  was  afterwards  the  Dead  Sea,  they  give  an 
impossible  site,  and  at  once  stamp  the  description  of  the  battle  as  unhistorical; 
for,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  the  Dead  Sea  existed  not  only  in  Abraham's 
time,  but  long  before  it  It  is,  however,  possible  (a)  that  the  words  quoted 
are  an  incorrect  gloss  by  a  later  hand :  in  this  case  it  is  open  to  us  to  find 
another  site  for  the  *  Vale  of  Siddim,*  and  it  mighty  for  Instance,  have  been  the 
barren  plain  mentioned  above  (p.  169)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Oonder*,  in  support  of  this  view,  states  that  the  Arab,  sidd  (property  barrier, 

^  Cf.  also  Wisd.  x.  7,  Jos.  BJ.  iv.  8.  4  (nKav/Uni  w&aa), 
•  Tent  Work,  p.  208;  ef.  210,  219,  267. 
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cbitrudion^  dam^  from  9addai  to  9top  or  doM  up  [Geo.  iL  21  8aad.])  'is  used 
in  a  peculiar  sense  by  the  Anbs  of  the  Jordan-valley,  as  meaning  '^diflb*  or 
banks  of  marl,  each  as  exist  along  the  &  edge  of  the  plains  of  Jericho'  (abo?e, 
p.  169).  It  is,  however,  precarious  to  explain  a  Heb.  name  of  8,600  or  more 
years  ago  from  a  local  Arabic  usage  of  the  present  day;  nor  can  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  be  reasonably  supposed  to  haye  been  separated  from  ^o'ar  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  are  cogent  grounds  for  placing  at  the  SB.  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea)  by  the  entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea^  ?rith  practically  no  passsge 
along  either  shore.  But  (&)  it  is  also  possible  that  eren  though  the  words, 
that  iff  ihs  Salt  Sea^  are  from  the  hand  of  the  author  of  the  chapter,  he  may 
hare  meant  them  to  refer  only  to  the  shallow  8,  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
abofe).  And  it  seems,  in  fact^  to  be  at  lesst  geologically  jKMfftMff*,— more 
cannot  be  said,— that  what  is  now  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  was,  in  the 
time  of  Abram,  dry  ground,  and  the  morass  es-Sebkha  fertile  soil  (like 
the  present  Ghdr  e^-^&fiyeh,  mentioned  abo?e);  but  that  an  eartliquake 
took  place,  which  caused  a  subsidence  of  the  ground,  and  oTcrthrew  all  the 
cities  except  ^o'ar ;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  was  covered  by  the  S.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  site  of  the  four  cities  became  the  present  saline  morass^  es-Sebkha. 

On  ihs  hiitorical  eharaeier  qf  the  narroHvs.  This  is  a  question  which 
has  been  much  debated  during  recent  years.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  improbabilities  attaching  to  the  narratiTe  are  so  great  that  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  historical :  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  main- 
tahied,  especially  by  Pro£  Sayce,  that  'the  historical  character  of  (Thedorla- 
'omer's  campaign  has  been  amply  vindicated'  by  the  inscriptions*.  Let  us 
endeavour,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  estimate  what  is  adduced  in  support  of  eadi  of 
these  alternatives. 

The  following  are  the  principal  improbabilities  alleged.  (1)  If  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was,  as  is  stated,  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  in  the  Pentapolis, 
why  did  not  the  four  kings,  when  they  reached,  for  instance^  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kerak,  descend  at  once  into  the  Yale  of  Siddim,— whether  by  the  Widy 
Kerak  (up  which  Tristram  went,  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the  Ohdr 
e9-9ftfiyeh*),  or  by  one  of  the  easier  descents  &  of  the  Wftdy  el- A^^,— histead 
of  taking  the  dnmitous  and  often  difficult  route  past  Bdom  to  'Akabah,  then 
turning  back,  and  climbing  up  1,600  ft  on  to  the  'great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness,' et-Tih,U>  Kadesh,  after  this  crossing  the  rough  and  mountainous  country 
of  southern  and  central  Judah  to  'Bn-gedi,  and  finally,  after  making  the  steep 
and  all  but  impracticable  descent  here  (see  on  «.  7),  turning  bade  southwards, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  reach  the  Vale  of  Siddhn'1  Is  this  a 
probable,  or  indeed  a  possible  route  for  an  army  with  horses,  chariots,  and  the 

i  See  Seddzm,  Yaim  of,  in  DB.;  and  of.  BUnokenhorn's  broohore.  Das  ToU 
Mur,  1898,  p.  41 1 

*  Monuwuntt,  p.  171 ;  and  often  to  the  same  effect  elsewhere. 

*  Land  of  ifooft,  p.  65  fl. 

«  Wetsstein  in  Delitsaoh,  GeneH^,  p.  666  top. 

*  If  the  dtiee  were  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea,  the  route  would  be  more  eireultous, 
and  at  least  equally  diffieult,  on  aooount  of  the  route  from  En-gedi, — ^whether 
inland,  over  a  snooeasion  of  steep  widys  (Bob.  l  626—62),  or  along  the  shore,  by 
wading  or  elambering  round  promontonea  (above^  p.  162). 
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vmal  knpedimerUa,  which  may  be  reasonably  rapposed  to  have  formed  pari  of 
it!  (2)  The  names  in  v.  13  are  siupicioiiB :  Mamre  and  Eshool  are  eUewhera 
the  names  €tplaee$  (see  the  notes).  (3)  How  ooold  318  meoy— and  the  number 
is  eiqnressly  6xed,— attack  and  rout  an  entire  army,  recoToring  all  the  spoil 
they  had  taken,  and  porsning  it  moreoTor  oyer  one  of  the  &  (qmrs  of  pennon, 
for  some  100  miles,  to  QobahY  (4)  If  v.  8  is  to  be  taken  in  the  plain  sense  of 
the  word%  the  narratiTe  mtui  be  nnhistorical ;  for  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  certain, 
ecdsted  ages  before  Abraham. 

In  these  objections  we  are  dealing  to  a  certain  extent  with  unknown  magni- 
tndei.  They  certainly  oonstitate  improbabilities ;  whether  they  are  snffideiit 
to  stamp  the  expedition  as  impossible  is  more  than  we  can  say.  As  regards  {l\ 
tbe  rente  taken  by  Ohedoria'omer,  though  not  the  most  obvious  one,  may  have 
been  dictated  by  motives  which  are  not  mentioned :  whether  it  was  %mpo9tibU 
te  an  army  can  hardly  be  determined  by  one  who  has  not  traversed  personally 
the  regions  in  question :  it  may,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Assyrian 
kings  often  speak  of  leading  their  armies  into  difficult  and  impassable  moun- 
tainous countries  (e.g.  KB.  l  61,  77>  81) ;  and  Chedorla'omer  might  have  left 
his  chariots  at  the  top  of  the  descent  of  En-gedi,  and  taken  only  his  foot- 
soldiers  down  into  the  pUun^  As  regards  (3),  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
narrative^  at  it  $tandt^  contains  elements  which  are  not  credible.  It  is, 
however,  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  have,  either  here  or  else- 
where in  Genesis,  the  report  of  an  eye-witness :  the  account,  if  it  rests 
really  upon  a  basis  of  &ct,  will  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition;  and 
tradition,  as  is  its  wont»  may  have  modified  the  original  aocounti  and 
exaggerated,  or  distorted,  some  of  its  particulars:  so  that  what  is  now 
represented  ss  having  been  a  defeat  of  the  four  kings  by  Abram,  and  a  long 
pursuit^  may  have  been  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  surprise  of  their  rear- 
guard, with  a  recovery  of  the  captives  and  some  of  the  qxnL  And  of  course 
other  details  in  the  narrative  as  well  may  have  been  modified  in  the  course  of 
oral  transmission.  The  case  is  one  in  which,  in  spite  of  improbabilities  attach- 
ing to  details,  the  outline  of  the  narrative  may  still  be  historical  As  regards 
(4X  i<^  the  note  ad  loe^f  and  the  remarks  above,  p.  170  £ 

On  the  other  hand,  monumental  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  historical  is 
at  present  [May,  1906]  entirely  lacking.  The  terms  in  which  Prof.  Sayce  and 
others  have  spoken  of  it  are  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  facts*.  It  is  not 
difllcult  to  sum  up  what  the  monuments  have  taught  us  respecting  Qen.  xiv. 
Of  the  four  kings  mentioned  in  v,  1,  who  were  previously  but  mere  names,  they 
have,  we  may  reasonably  hold,  brought  two,  Amraphel  and  Arioch^  into  the 
light  of  history,  and  have  told  us  many  interesting  particulars  about  thenu  In 
three  late  inscriptions  (3  cent  B.a)^  mention  is  also  made  of  a  king  who  is 
p$rhap$  identical  with  Chedorla'omer,  and  poittbly  of  Tid'al  as  well :  the 
*  Eri-dkua'  of  these  inscriptions  may  also  be  the '  Eriaku  of  Larsa'  of  the  older 
inscriptions  (i.a  the  Arioch  of  Gen.  xiv.  1).    The  older  inscriptions  shew  that 

1  If  Hazason-tamar  be  Karnob  (on  v.  7),  the  diffioolties  conneeted  with 
"En-gedi  'woolii  disappear;  for  from  Kumub  there  would  be  a  direet  desoent  to  the 
8.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  b^  the  W&dy  Mo^aawat  (see  G.  A  Smith's  large  map). 

*  See  the  excellent  cniieism  of  G.  B.  Gray,  Expotitor,  May,  1898,  pp.  842  fl. 

*  If  at  least  the  name  Eriaku  is  oorreotly  read:  see  p.  166  n.  6. 
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Amraphel  and  Arioch  were  oontemponiy,  and  that  they  rdgned  orer  tlie 
ooontriee  assigned  to  them  in  Gen.  zir.;  the  three  late  inscriptions  shew  also 
that  Kudnrlachgamal  (if  we  may  so  read  the  name)  was  king  of  Blam,  and  (\f 
Eri-4kna"  Eriakn)  that  he  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Arioch  and  AmrapheL 
These  facts  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  at  least  the  names  'Amraphel' 
and  '  Arioch/  pouibly  also  '  Ohedoria'omer/  and  *  Tid'al,'  were  derived  by 
the  narrator  from  some  trustworthy  source,  in  which,  further,  they  may  have 
been  mentioned  together.  In  addition  to  this,  the  monuments  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  several  rulers  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  one  Elamite  ruler  (p.  157X 
claimed  authority  over  the '  West  land,'  and  that  Sargon  of  Agadd  («.  3800  B.a) 
actually  subjugated  '  the  land  of  Amurri  *  (the  Amorites)  on  the  N.  of  Oanaan^ : 
they  have  shewn  consequently  that  an  invasion  of  Palestine  and  neighbouring 
countries  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  from  the  fiur  East  was,  in  the  abstract^  within 
the  mUitary  possibilities  of  the  age.  They  have  not  shewn  more  than  this. 
They  make  no  mention  of  the  particular  expedition  into  Canaan,  which  forms 
the  principal  subject  of  Gen.  ziv.;  and  they  name  neither  Abraham,  nor 
Melchizedek,  nor  any  one  of  the  five  Canaanite  kings  (9.  2)  against  whom  the 
expedition  was  directed.  Obviously,  the  monuments  cannot  'corroborate'  the 
account  of  an  expedition  which  they  do  not  mention,  or  even  by  implication 
presuppoee.  The  improbabilities  mentioned  above  may  naturally  be  estimated 
differently  by  different  minds;  but,  whatever  their  weight,  they  are  not 
neutralized  by  the  inscriptions  at  present  known*.  The  campaign  described  m 
Gen.  xiv.,  though  particukr  details  are  improbable,  may  in  outline  be  histories! : 
but  Uie  evidence  that  it  was  so  is  for  the  present  confined  to  that  whidi  Is 
supplied  by  the  Biblical  narrative  itself'. 

Chapters  XV,— XXIL 
The  trials  of  Ahram*s  faith. 

*  Hitherto  Abram  has  been  the  recipient  of  promises  and  blessings ;  and  all 
seems  ready  for  the  moment  when  he  may  be  installed  as  the  head  of  a  new 
covenant,  and  receive  the  promised  seed.  But  now  various  delays,  hindrances, 
and  disappointments  intervene,  in  overcoming  which  eridence  Is  given  both  of 
the  strength  of  his  faith,  and  also  of  the  providence  continually  watdiing  over 

^  *In  the  year  in  which  Sargon  conquered  the  land  of  the  Amurri*  is  the  date 
given  on  a  contemporary  contract-tablet:  see  Hogarth's  Auth.  and  Areh,  p.  M. 

'  It  ought  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  site  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim  is  only  a 
pouibU  one:  we  do  not  know  that  the  8.  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  diy  hmd  in 
Abraham's  time. 

'  The  view  of  those  who  regard  the  narrative  as  a  eomparatively  late  'Midiash' 
(see  on  this  term  LOT,  497,  ed.  7,  629)  is  ijerhaps  best  exhibited  bv  Qui^el, 
esp.  p.  262  ff.  Upon  this  view  (stated  briefly),  it  springs  from  an  age  wmdi  loved 
to  represent  Jews  as  playing  an  important  part  in  relation  to  tiie  empires  of  the 
world,  and  which  produced  somewluit  later  the  narratives  of  Esther,  Daniel,  and 
Judith :  the  names  of  the  four  kings  in  v.  1,  if  not  also  their  expedition  into  Oanaan, 
and  the  figure  of  Melchizedek  as  well,  embody  historical  reminiseenoes ;  but  the 
narrative  as  a  whole  is  intended  simply  as  an  imaginative  picture  of  Abiam's 
greatness, — ^his  surprising  suooess  in  a  military  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  Independ- 
ence and  high  moral  feelm^  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  the  respeet  whioh  he 
commanded  among  the  prmoes  of  Palestine. 
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him.  Thus  the  foUowing  DarratiTes  exhibit,  under  different  aspects,  Abram's 
motal  education  and  probation,  nntil  at  last  the  perfect  man  of  God,  the  hero 
of  fidth,  who  is  to  senre  as  a  pattern  to  all  coming  generations,  stands  follj 
portrayed  before  ns.  The  point  about  which  Abram's  trials  mainly  centre  is 
the  attainment  and  possession  of  a  bodily  heir,  who  should  found  the  covenant- 
raoa  The  reiy  first  section,  cL  xr^  introduces  the  theme'  (adapted  in 
substance  from  Dilhn.). 


Chapter  XV. 
TTie  promise  of  cm  hdr  to  Abram. 

The  promises  of  xii  2,  xiii.  15  f ,  being  in  appearance  futile,  on  acount  of 
Abram's  childlessness,  be  here  receives  two  special  assurances  (ee.  1 — 6,  7 — ^21) 
that  M'Vill  have  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  a  seed  sprung  from  him  will  inherit 
the  promised  land.  The  narrati?e  shews  indications  of  not  being  homo- 
geneous ;  and  though  the  criteria  are  (in  parts)  indecidve,  so  that  no  generally- 
accepted  analysis  has  been  effected,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  here 
for  the  first  time  traces  of  the  source^  parallel,  and  often  Tery  similar,  to  J, 
caUed  'B,'  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  Introd.  p.  xi.  ff.  Verses  6 — 11, 17, 
18,  it  is  generally  agreed,  belong  to  J.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  analysis 
shewn  in  the  text  may  be  adopted :  most  critics,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
«e.  18 — 16, 19 — ^21  are  expansions  due  to  the  compiler  of  JE. 


1  After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  B 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not^  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield, 
^a/nd  thy  exceeding  great  reward.    2  And  Abram  said,  0  Lord 

*  Or,  thy  reward  thail  he  exceeding  great 

ZV.    1 — 6.    The  first  assniance. 

1.  After  these  things.  A  loose  formula  of  connezion :  xxii.  1,  20, 
zxzix.  7,  zL  1,  zlviiL  1. 

the  word  qf  Jehovah  came  unto.  So  v.  4,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the 
Hex.  It  ifl^  an  expression  fireqnently  used  of  a  prophetic  revelation 
(e.g.  2  S.  viL  4,  and  often  in  Jer.,  Ezek.)  ;  and  its  use  here  agrees  with 
the  representation  in  xx.  7  (where  Abram  is  called  a  prophet). 

in  a  visum.  A  common  form  of  prophetic  intuition :  Nu.  xxiv. 
4,  16 ;  Is.  xxi.  2,  &c.    Cf  the  writer's  Joetcmd  Amos,  pp.  126,  200 1 

Fear  not.  The  promise  attaches  to  Abram's  presumed  state  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  future. 

shield.  Fig.  of  defence,  as  Dt  xxxiiL  29,  and  often  in  the  Psalms 
(iii.  8,  xviii.  2, 80,  xxviii.  7,  Sec). 

thy  reward  shall  be  exceeding  great,  llie  reward,  viz.,  for  obey- 
ing my  calL 

2.  After  such  a  promise,  the  thought  of  Abram's  childlessness 
comes  home  to  him  with  special  force :  hence  his  question  here. 
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^GOD,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  'go  childless,  and  he  that  B 
shall  be  possessor  of  my  house  is  'Dammesek  Eliezer?  |  3  And  j 
Aliram  said,  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed:  and, 
Iq,  one  bom  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.    4  And,  behold,  the 
word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  him,  saying.  This  man  shall  not  be 
thine  heir;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels 
shall  be  thine  heir.  |  6  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  E 
sidd,  Look  now  toward  heayen,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be 
able  to  tell  them :  and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  | 

>  Heb.  Jehovah^  m  in  other  places  where  God  is  pnt  in  eapitols. 

*  Or,  go  henet  *  The  Chaldee  and  Syriao  have,  Elieter  the  Danuueeiu, 

Lard  Jehovah.  So  v.  8  :  elsewhere  in  Gen. — Sam.  only  Dt  iiL  24, 
ix.  26 ;  Josh.  vii.  7 ;  Jud.  vi.  22,  xvi.  28 ;  2  S.  vii.  18,  19,  20,  28,  29. 
Extremely  common  m  £zek.,  and  not  unfreqnent  in  the  other  prophets. 

go  hence  (RVm.).  To  'go '  in  Heb.  sometimes  has  the  force  of  go 
awaiff  wmish  (Job  vii.  9),  depart  (from  life) ;  so  ag.  Ps.  mix.  18 
fwhere^  as  here,  the  Heb.  is  simply  go\  Of  the  corresponding  Arab. 
luUaka^  to  perish,  lxx.  airoXvo/Aai:  ct.  Nu.  xx.  29;  'ii)b.  iiL  6,  13; 
Lake  ii.  29. 

and  he  &c  The  Heb.  is  very  peculiar :  lit.  '  and  the  son  of  the 
possession  (» the  possessor^  of  my  house  is  Dammdse}^  (the  nsn.  Heb. 
for  Damascus)  of  Eliexer/  tne  meaning  (if  the  text  be  sound)  being  that^ 
Damascus  bemff  the  home  of  his  servant  Eliezer,  his  property,  if  h»  died 
childless,  woula  pass  into  the  possession  of  that  town.  This,  howeyer, 
is  a  thouffht  not  very  likely  to  be  expressed  :  the  word  for  'possession^' 
also  (nMiek, — supposed  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  assonance  with 
Ihmm^sek\  occurs  only  here,  and  is  suspicious.  There  seems  to  be 
some  corruption  in  tlie  text  Targ.,  Syr.  (see  RVm.l  '^ezer  the 
Damascene,  is  some  improvement,  but  the  corruption  wmch  it  presup- 
poses {"^p^tm^Ti  nry^K,  or  pjrono  nriP^K,  changed  into  ntr^K  pB^i)  is 
not  veryprobable. 

8.^  Tne  verse  repeats  the  substance  of  v,  2,  and  reads  as  though  it 
were  introduced  from  a  parallel  narrative. 

one  bom  in  my  house.  Lit.  a  son  of  my  house  (Ec.  ii.  7  Heb.); 
i.a  a  member  of  my  household,  a  dependent.  The  Heb.  is  different 
from  that  in  xiv.  14.  Lot,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  separated  him- 
self from  Abram  (ch.  xiii.). 

4.  The  renly  to  the  complaint  of  v.  3. 

he  thai  shall  come  forth  &c.     Gf.  2  S.  vii.  12,  xyi.  11.  ^ 

5.  The  starry  sky  at  night  is  at  once  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
Divine  i>ower  (Is.  xL  26,  Ps.  viii.  3),  and  an  effective  example  of  what 
is  (practiciJly^  innumerable  (cf  xxii.  17,  xxvi.  4). 

tell  (twice^.  An  archaism  for  county  as  1  E.  viii.  5,  2  K  xii.  10,  Ps. 
xxiL  17,  xlvih.  12,  IvL  8,  cxlvii.  4.  Gf.  Milton,  L*AUegro,  'And  every 
shepherd  teUs  his  tale,'  &c.  (see  Jer.  xxxiii.  13). 
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6  And  he  believed  in  the  Lobd  ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  J 
righteousness.  7  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lobd  that 
brought  thee  out  of  TJr  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land 
to  inherit  it.  8  And  he  said,  0  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know 
that  I  shall  inherit  it?  9  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  an 
heifer  of  three  years  old,  s^d  a  she-goat  of  three  years  old,  and 
a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtledove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 
10  And  he  took  him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst, 
and  laid  each  half  over  against  the  other :  but  the  birds  divided 
he  not.    11  And  the  birds  of  prey  came  down  upon  the  carcases, 

6.  Abram's  faith.  A^^unst  appearances  he  trusts  in  God,  sur- 
renders himself  to  Him.  m  full  confidence  that  He  will  fulfil  His 
promise.     Cf.  Ex.  ziv.  31 ,  Nu.  xiv.  11,  xx.  12. 

and  he  counted  it  TLa  his  trust)  to  him  for  righteousness.  For 
Abram  there  was  no  'law':  hence  nis  'righteousness'  was  not  that 
which  consisted  in  obegdng  it  (Dt  vi.  25,  xxiv.  13^,  but  was  devotion  to^ 
and  trust  in,  QoA,  of  a  more  general  kind.  For  the  expression,  c£ 
Ps.  cvi.  31 ;  and  on  the  passage  itself  see  esp.  Rom.  iv.  3, 9, 22  (where 
it  is  quoted  by  S.  Paul  in  his  proof  that  righteousness  is  dependent  not 
on  the  works  of  the  law,  but  on  fiEiith),  GaL  iiL  6,  Jas.  iL  23 :  cf  also 
the  quotation  in  1  Mace.  iL  52.  On  quotations  of  the  passage  in  Philo, 
and  also,  more  generally,  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  fiiith  of 
Abraham  in  the  Rabbinical  Schools,  see  the  Excursus  in  Lightfoot's 
Oalatians^\  "p.  158  S. ;  and  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans^  pp.  101,  104; 
Thackeray,  Bt  Paul  and  Oontemp.  Jewish  Thought  f  1900),  p.  91  fif. 

7 — 19.  The  second^  assurance,  sealed  solemnly  by  a  covenant. 
That  the  occasion  is  distinct  firom  the  one  narrated  in  w.  1 — 6  appears 
from  the  bet  that  that  was  at  night  (v,  5),  while  this  was  shortly  oefore 
sunset  (v.  17). 

7.  See  xL  28,  xii.  7,  xiiL  15. 

8.  In  reply,  Abram  asks  for  some  sign  or  proof  by  which  he  may 
know  that  he  will  inherit  it    Cf  Jud.  vL  17 ;  2  E.  xx.  8. 

9--11, 17.  The  promise  is  ratified  bv  a  eorenant,  in  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  pass  oetween  the  divided  victims,  each  thereby  symbol- 
izing that,  in  case  he  breaks  the  terms  agreed  to,  he  is  willing  to  be 
parted  asunder  in  like  manner.  Cf  the  common  Heb.  expression  '  to 
cut  a  covenant'  (like  opKia  rc/uu^ctv,  and  'foedus  ieere'\  v,lS,aL;  IL'jxl 
298-;301,^  and  the  impressive  fonnula  in  liv.  L  24.  The  ceremony 
described  is  not  a  sacrifice  (iot  there  is  no  altar),  but  a  sacred  and  solemn 
act  Nevertheless  it  is  a  kind  of  type  of  the  later  sacrificial  usage :  for 
the  animals  prescribed  are  all  such  as  are  allowed  in  the  later  Lev.  law, 
the  birds  not  being  divided  (v.  10)  on  the  analogy  of  Lev.  L  17. 

9.  of  three  years  old.  Perhaps  (Dillm.)  bei^use  three  was  a  sacred 
number,  usual  in  solemn  affirmations,  imprecations,  &c. 

11.    The  birds  of  prey,  threatening  to  interrupt  the  conclusion  of 
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and  Abram  drove  them  away.  12  And  when  the  sun  was  going  j 
down,  a  deep  deep  fell  upon  Abram ;  and,  lo,  an  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  hioL  13  And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Enow  of 
a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  m  a  land  that  is  not 
theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four 
hundred  years ;  14  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  Judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great 
substance.  15  But  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace ;  thou 
shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  16  And  in  the  fourth 
generation  they  shall  come  hither  again :  for  the  iniquity  of  the 

the  covenant,  would  be  an  omen  of  evil,  as  when  (Ewald,  Hist,  l  330) 
the  harpies  sought  to  cany  off  the  sacrifices  (^^n.  iil  225  ff.),  and 
miffht  roreshadow  the  efforts  which  the  i^^tians,  for  instance,  would 
m«^e  with  the  object  of  firustrating  the  Divine  plan  :  but  Abram,  by 
driving  them  away,  signified  how  all  such  efforts  would  prove  abortive. 
12—16.  A  parenthesis,  or  digression  (v.  17  bein^  the  real  sequel 
to  eo.  9 — 11),  containing  an  interpretcUion  of  the  evu  omen  of  v.  11. 
Though  the  promise  wiU  eventually  be  fulfilled,  hindrances  will  inter- 
vene which  will  long  postpone  its  fulfilment ;  and  a  presentiment  to 
this  effect  reaches  Abram  m  a  vision.^ 

12.  adsep  sleep.  As  iL  21.  Mentioned  here,  as  in  Job  xxziii.  15, 
as  a  state  in  which  one  may  become  conscious  of  a  vision. 

an  horror^  a  gre(U  darkness.  Preparatory  to  the  dark  announce- 
ment of  V.  13. 

13.^  a  stranger.  Of.  Ex.  zxii.  21.  Sojourner  would  be  a  better 
rendering,  a  temporary  resident  being  what  is  intended.  The  cognate 
verb  is  rendered  sqfaum,  zlviL  4,  Dt  xxvi.  5,  la  lii.  4  (all  of  Isri^  in 
^gypt),  and  genersdly. 

13, 14.  The  allusions  to  the  bondafi;e  in  'Egypt,  to  the  plagues  by 
which  it  was  terminated  ('will  I  ju(&e'),  and  to  the  Elxoaus,  are 
obvious.    See  ag.  Ex.  i  11, 12,  xii.  35 1,  38. 

13.  /our  hundred  years.  The  figure  agrees  substantially  with  that 
given  by  P  (430  years)  in  Ez.  xiL  40  (ItV.),  41,  for  the  sojourn  in 
C^gypt    GC  V.  16  ;^  and  see  further  the  Introd.  p.  zxix  t 

15.  But  no  misfortune  will  touch  Abram  himselE 

go  to  thv  fathers.  Le.  join  them  in  Sheol  (see  on  xxxvii.  35 ;  and 
c£  xlviL  80;. 

a  good  M  age.    Gh.  xxv.  8  (P) ;  Jud.  viil  32 ;  1  CL  xxix.  28 1. 

16.  ill  the  fowrih  generation.  This  statement  agrees  with  the  ]ms- 
sages  (P)  which  assi^  only  four  generations  firom  Joseph  to  Moses  ^Ex. 
vL  16 — ^20,  Nu.^  XXVI.  5 — 9),  or  five  to  Joshua  (Jos.  vii.  1).  If  the  v.  is 
by  the  same  writer  as  «l  13,  he  must  in  accordance  with  uie  traditional 
ages  of  the  patriarchs,  have  reckonea  a  'generation'  at  100  years. 

they  shaU  return  hither.  Viz.  to  Canaan :  the  measure  of  the 
Amorite's  iniquity  bong  not  yet  full  (<£  1  Th.  ii.  16).  he  cannot  for 

n.  12 
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Amorite  is  not  yet  fulL    17  And  it  came  to  pass,  that^  when  the  J 
sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and 
a  flaming  torch  that  passed  between  these  pieces.    18  In  that 
day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy 
seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 

the  present  be  driven  out  'Amorite,'  as  ziv.  7  (where  see  the  note). 
On  the  moral  corruption  of  the  pre-Isr.  population  of  CSanaan,  <sl 
xiiL  13,  xviiL  20  ff..  zix.  1  fif.,  2  E.  xzL  11 ;  and  on  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  ground  of  their  expulsion  by  Israel,  Lev.  xviiL  24  £,  28, 
XX.  22  ff.,  1  K.  xiv.  24,  zxi.  26,  2  E.  xvL  3,  xviL  8,  xxi.  2. 

17.  The  sequel  to  t?.  11 :  the  sign  by  which  the  covenant  is  ratified. 
a  itnoking  furnace  {tannur).     I.&  a  portable  earthenware  stove, 

such  as  is  used  still  in  the  East  for  baking  bread,  about  8  ft.  hi^h,  of 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  heated  by  the  burning  embers  oeing 
placed  m  it  at  the  bottom.  See  BncB.  L  coL  605  (c):  DB.  L  818^ ; 
Whitehouse,  Primer  of  Heb.  Anti^ities,  p.  78  (witn  illustration). 
The  stove,  with  smoke  and  flames  issuing  &om^  tne  top,  symbolized 
Jehovah:  by  passing  between  the  divided  pieces,  it  signined  the  ratifi- 
cation on  His  part  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  The  ritual  is  no 
doubt  that  by  wnich  a  solemn  covenant  wss  actually  ratified  in  ancient 
Inael :  comp.  esp.  Jer.  xzxiv.  18 1 

A  covenant  is  a  compact  or  agreement,  concluded  under  solemn 
religious  sanctions,  and  impljring  mutual  undertaking  and  obligations. 
The  covenant  most  often  referred^  to  in  the  OT.  is  tiiat  concluded 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.) :  Jehovah  promises 
that,  if  Israel  observes  its  terms,  He  will  bestow  certain  specified 
blessings  (Ex.  xxiii.  22  ff.).  In  references  to  the  covenant,  the  stress 
lies,  according  to  the  context  and  purpose  of  the  writer,  either  on  the 
Divine  promise  (e.g.  Dt  iv.  31),  or  the  human  obli^tion  re.g.  Dti 
iv.  23).  Here  the  stress  lies  upon  the  former,  the  pronuse  of  tne  grant 
of  Canaan  to  Abram's  descendants. 

18 — 21.  The  terms  of  the  covenant,  on  Jehovah's  part,  Le.  the 
promise  of  the  land. 

18.  the  river  qf  Eaypt.  This  can  be  only  the  Nile,  or,  at  leasts  the 
easternmost  (Pelusiac;  arm  of  it,  which  can  also,  it  seems,  only  be 
meant  by  the  '  Shihor  in  front  of  Egypt,'  assigned  in  JosL  xiiL  8  ML 
1  CL  xiii.  5)  as  the  SW.  border  of  Israel's  territory.  The  usual  SW. 
limit  is  the  *  Wftdy  {nahal)  of  Egypt'  (Nu.  xxxiv.  6,  Jos.  xv.  4,  47, 
1  E.  viiL  65  (=  2  Ch.  vi'i.  8),  I&  xxvii.  12),  called  bv  the  Greeks  the 
Bhinokorura,  now  the  Wday  el-*Arisht  'which,  witn  its  deep  water- 
course (only  filled  after  heavy  rains),  starts  from  about  the  centre  of 
the  Sin.  peninsula  (near  the  Jebel  et-Tih),  and,  after  running  N.  and 
NW.,  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  the  Egyptian  fort  and  town  of  el-'Arish' 
(EncB.  1249),  45  m.  SW.  of  Gaza.  The  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  is 
some  80  m.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  el-'Ansh :  so  (unless  ncihal 
should  be  read  for  n*har)  the  present  passage  must,  like  JobL  xiiL  3 
(late  Deuteronomic),  and  1  Gh.  xiii.  5  (no  ||  in  Sam.],  contain  a  hyper- 
bolical representation  of  the  limits  of  la,  territory  in  tins  direction. 
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great  riyer»  the  river   Euphrates:    19    the  Kenite,  and  the  J 
Kenizzitey  and  the  Eadmonite,  20  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Bephaun,  21  and  the  Amorite^  and  the 
Canaanite^  and  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Jebusite. 

the  great  river ^  ths  river  Eupkratee.  So  Dt  L  7,  Job.  L  4.  Gf.  on 
xzzL  21.  The  Euphrates,  as  the  K  limit  of  Isr.  territory,  is  an  ideal 
limits  reached  actually  only  once,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iy.  21 ;  cf.  Ps.  Izzx.  11),  but  promised  also  elsewhere  (Ex.  zxiiL  31, 
Dt  L  7.  XL  24,  Jos.  L  4 ;  c£  rs.  Izxzix.  25),  and  formim^  the  basis 
of  the  iaeal  hopes,  or  pictures  of  the  future,  in  I&  xxviL  12,  Zech.  iz.  10, 
Ps.  Ixxii  8. 

10 — ^21.  Such  enumerations  of  Ganaanite  peoples^^  to  be  dispos- 
sessed by  Israel,  are  yery  common  in  JE  and  Dt.  (Ex.  iiL  8,  17,  xiiL  5, 
xxiiL  23,  xxxiy.  11,  Dt  yii  1,  xx.  17,  Jos.  iiL  10,  ix.  1,  xL  3,  xiL  8, 
xxiy.  11),  but  usually  only  5  or  6,  or  at  most  7  (Dt  yii.  1 :  see  the 
writer^s  note  on  this  passage^  are  enumerated :  here  there  are  10. 

19.  the  Kenite  and  iM  jjpenizzite.  These  seem  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  tribes  of  the  Negeb  (xiL  9).  The  Kenitee  (in  the  S.  of  Judah: 
1  S.  xxyiL  10,  XXX.  29)  are  associated  with  the  Amalekites  fcf.  Nu. 
xxiy.  20,  21  £),  and  were  probably  a  branch  of  them ;  but  wnile  the 
Amalekites  were  hostile  to  Israel,  the  ]^enites  were  friendly  (1  S. 
xy.  6).  Their  absorntion  in  Judah  seems  to  be  what  is  alluded  to  in  the 
present  passage.  The  ^enizzitse  were  a  tribe  of  which  a  branch  was 
settled^  in  Edom  (ch.  xxxyL  11),  and  a  branch  in  Judah :  for  Caleb, 
a  ]^enimte  (Jos.  xiy.  6,  14 ;  <£  Jud.  L  13),  is  also  the  eponymous 
ancestor  of  an  important  Judahite  dan  (1  Ch.  iL  9  [read  Caleb  for 
Chelubat],  42 — 49).  Like  the  Ij^enites,  the  ]^enizzites  were  thus  a  tribe 
originally  of  forei^^  origin,  but  afterwards  absorbed  in  Israel  ^ 

the  fiadnumite.  Only  here.  The  name  means  thoee  qf  ths  front  (or 
east)\  and  probably,  like  the  ^Vnt  ^edeni'  (see  on  xxix.  1),  denotes  tne 
inhabitants  of  some  part  of  the  Syrian  des^  R  of  Canaan. 

20.  the  Hittite.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  s^  where  the  *  Hittites ' 
mentioned  either  here  or  in  the  similar  lists  (Ex.  iiL  8, 17,  &c)  were 

Eictured  by  the  authors  of  these  lists  as  located.  The  reference  cannot 
e  to  the  great  nation  whose  home  was  N.  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Lebuion 
(see  on  x.  15) ;  for  this  was  neyer  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  The 
reference  may  haye  been  originally  to  a  branch  settled  within  Isr.  terri- 
tor}%  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Canaan  (see  ibid.) ;  but  a  bdief  seems 
mdually  to  haye  grown  up, — ^thongn  how  far  it  corresponded  to 
historical  fact  it  is  difficult  to  say, — ^that  there  were  once  JEQttites  in 
the  more  southerly  'hill-country '  of  Canaan  (see  Nu.  xiiL  29, — J  or  lE)^ 


and  eyen  in  Hebron  (see  p.  228  ff.) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may 
be  the  yiew  expressed  in  these  enumerations. 

the  Perizztte^  and  the  Bephaim.    See  on  xiiL  7,  and  xiy.  5. 

21.    See  on  X.  16, 19. 

>  See  ftzrthar  ICoon^  Judga,  pp.  80 1,  84  L;  NOldeka^  MneB,  a.T.  Amat-w^  |  e^ 
and  ^^*wMi 
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Chapteb  XVL 
The  Inrik  of  lihauuL 


TW  lamUiye  copiained  Is  tins  dnpUr  detcribes  the 
MmAmg  Uie  l«rtli  of  fiim»d,  mwitkining  Tariout  CkU  coimeciad  wilk  ifc 
tmA  m  wovld  iataraai  the  UneHitm  isi  a  btor  cbj.  It  k  dncfly  ii^ortul^ 
^ttttj  m  mnMug  a  ft«^  im  Abram's  probatkfiy  and  peirtlj  aa  nnihining  the 
maHaml  tbtmelaiMie^  of  a  gnmp  of  tribea  (xxr.  12—18)  wdl  kaovB  to  tfao 
Htbnmm,  wbidiy  wbilo  relatad  to  them,  nerertbeleai  tivod  ia  aeparatJoa  bom 
tha^y  aad  bad  a  atrongij  marked  chMnder  of  their  own.  Yenea  1%  J^ 
Uk,  16,  beUmf  to  P;  the  rert  of  the  chapter  beloogB  to  J. 

XITL    1  Kow  Sarai  Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  cIuldrai:P 
land  ahe  had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar.  J 
2  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now,  the  Lord  halfa 
reatrained  me  from  bearing;   go  in,  I  pray  thee^  nnto  my 
handmaid  ;  it  may  be  that  I  ahall  ^obtain  childroi  by  her.    And 

s  Heb.  U  buiUUd  6y  her. 

XVL  1 — 3.  Sarai,  being  lone  barren,  in  accordance  with  the 
mannen  of  the  age  (cf.  xxx.  3, 9 ;  auo  zxii.  24,  zzzvL  12,  Re  zxL  7, 8), 
girea  Abram  her  female  alare,  Hagar,  in  the  hope  that  ahe  may  obtain 
efaiUren  through  her,  whom  die  m&v  adopt,  and  reckon  as  her  own. 

L  an  handmaid.  I.e.  a  female  slave :  c£  on  xiL  16  (where  the 
same  word  is  rendered  *  maidservant').  Hagar  was  more  nartieiilaily 
Sarat'a  own  possession  (cf  xxix.  24,  29).  (X)mp.  Lane,  mod.  Egyp^.* 
J.  233  :  *  Some  wives  have  female  slaves  who  are  their  own  property, 
generally  purchased  for  them,  or  presented  to  them,  before  their 
marriage.  Theie  cannot  be  the  husband's  concubines,  without  their 
mistretws  permission,  which  is  sometimes  granted  (as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Hagar);  but  very  seldom.'    Cf  the  note  in  the  Addenda, 

an  Egifptian.  So  e.  3  (P),  xzL  9  (E).  Ishmael's  wife  was  also  an 
E^yi^tian  (xxL  21).  Some  connexion  must  have  been  reciMniized  as 
existing  between  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  and  Egypt  Sir  K.  r.  Burton 
remarked  upon  the  Eg3rptian  physiognomy  of  some  of  the  Bedawi  clans 
of  Sinai  observable  at  the  present  day  {DB,  u.  504*  n.  §)'. 

2.  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  built  up  from  isr.  So  zxz.  8 ;  the 
family  being  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  house  (c£  Dt.  zzv.  9 ; 
Bn.  C  11). 

1  It  if  difficult  to  think  that  a  N.  Arabiau  *land  of  Motri'  (see  EneB.  MixaADc, 
|25)ean  be  meant  (cf.  on  thie  eubject  Budge,  HitL of  Egypt^  1902,  vz.  pp.  x— xzx). 

xbe  name  'Hagar'  may  stand  in  some  relation  to  that  of  the  nomadic  tribe  of 
Hagarltei  (or  Hagaremt),  on  the  E.  of  Gilead,  1  Cb.  ▼.  10,  zzrii.  81;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6 
(cf.  3neB.  Haoab,  {  2).  In  Arabic,  it  may  be  added,  the  corresponding  verb 
signiflea  to  flee  (cf.  Hejra^  of  the  era  marked  by  the  'flight'  of  Mohammed). 
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Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  SaraL  |  3  And  Sara!  Abram*8  .TP 
wife  took  Hagar  the  ESgyptian,  her  handmaid,  after  Abram  had 
dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Oanaan,  and  gave  her  to  Abram 
her  husband  to  be  his  wife.  |  4  And  he  went  in  onto  Hagar,  and  J 
she  conceived :  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  her 
mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes.  5  And  Sarai  said  onto 
Abram,  My  wrong  be  upon  thee :  I  gave  my  handmaid  into  thy 
bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  I  was  despised 
in  her  eyes :  the  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee.  6  But 
Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to 
her  that  which  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  And  Sarai  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  and  she  fled  from  her  fiice.  7  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  by  the 
fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur.    8  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's 

8.    The  verse  is  j^anJlel  in  substance  to  «i  2:  the  regard  to 
chronology  shewn  in  it  is  in  Fs  manner  (<£  «i  16,  xvii.  1  &c). 
4—6.    The  flight  of  Hagar. 

4.  And  he  wmU  in  &a    The  direct  continuation  of  «i  8  end. 

despised.  G£  1 S.  L  6  f.  (where  'rival'  mesaiB/eUauhwife).  Barren- 
ness is  still  viewed  with  contempt  in  the^  East  G£  Lane^^^e.  p.  282 : 
if  a  man's  chief  wife  be  barren,  and  an  inferior  (either  wife  or  slave) 
bear  him  a  child,  it  commonlv  results  that  the  latter  woman  becomes 
his  favourite,  and  that  the  cliief  wife  or  mistress  is  'despised  in  her 
eyes.* 

5.  Sarai  shews  herself  both  imperious  and  unreasoning :  she  had 
herself  persuaded  Abram  to  take  Hagar,  but  because  he  does  not  im- 
mediately interfere  to  stop  Hagar's  reproaches,  she  passionately  and 
unjustly  lays  the  blame  for  them  upon  him. 

Mv  wrong.  I.e.  the  wrouff  done  to  me  by  Hagar :  may  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it  rest  upon  wee!^ 

jitdffe.  And,  it  is  implied,  punish  thee  for  tolerating  Hagar,  and 
help  me  to  my  right.    Gf.  Jua  xL  27 ;  1  S.  zxiv.  12,  15. 

6.  Abram  repues  that  Hagar  is  Sarai's  slave,  not  his;  and  she 
must  deal  with  her. 

dedU  hardly;  vis.  by  treating  her  harshly,  and  imposing  heairy 
work  upon  her.    It  is  the  word  commonly  renderod  qffliet  fe.g.  zv.  18). 

7—12.  Hagar  is  met  by  the  angel  and  reassured :  ner  son  will 
become  the  ancestor  of  a  great  people.  The  narrativcL  l&e  zzL 
16 — 19,  illustrates  beautifully  the  Divme  regard  for  the  forlorn  and 
desolate  souL 

7.  She  fled  naturally  in  the  direction  of  her  home.^ 
the/auntain  &c.    Doubtless  some  well-known  watering-place  on  the 

caravan-route  leading  from  Hebron  into  ^gvpt.    Of.  on  v.  14. 

Shur.    A  name  of  doubtful  origin  and  meaning  (see  DB*  Shub), 
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ImnHntaAH,  whence  caunert  tfaocf  and  whither  goest  thoot  Aiid«r 
the  WBidf  I  flee  firom  the  fiioe  of  my  nugtresB  SaraL  9  And  the 
mogd  of  the  Lord  laid  onto  her,  Betom  to  thy  mistrefli^  and 
iobiiiit  thyielf  under  her  hands.  10  And  the  angd  of  the  Lmd 
Mid  onto  her,  I  will  greatly  moltiply  thy  seed,  that  it  shall  not 
be  nnmbered  for  mnhitade^  11  And  the  angel  of  the  Lobd 
Mid  onto  her,  Bdidd,  thon  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son ; 
and  thoo  shalt  call  his  name  ^Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  hath 
heard  thy  affliction.  12  And  he  shall  he  as  ^  wild-ass  among 
men:  his  hand  shall  be  against  CTcry  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  'in  the  presence  of  all 

^  Thai  fi,  Ocd  hemreth,  *  Or,  over  against    Or,  to  the  eatt  cf 


but  eertainl^  denotiiig  the  region  bordering  upon  Egypt  on  the  NR, 
along  what  is  now  the  IsthmuB  of  Suez.  It  is  mentioned  also  ch.  zx.  1, 
ZXT.  18  (where  it  is  said  to  be  'in  front  of  Egypt^'  ie.  East  of  it :  so 
1  &  XT*  7),  Ex.  XT.  22  fwhere  the  Israelites  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea 
entCT  the  '  wilderness  of  Shar  *),  and  1  S.  xxriL  8. 

9 — 12.  The  angel  addresses  to  her  three  words :  he  (1)  bids  her 
retom  to  her  mistess  and  *  humble  herself  under  her  hands,  v.  9 ; 
(2)  encoarages  her  to  take  this  step,  by  the  promise  of  a  numerous 
seed,  e.  10 ;  and  (8)  fixes  in  anticipation  the  name  and  character  of 
her  fatore  son,  w.  11,  12. 

11.  Jihmad.  La  Chd  hear$ih,'~OT  better,  perhaps  (Gray,  HA, 
Prcpsr  Namei^  p.  218),  May  God  hear ! 

iky  ajffliuion.  In  the  Heb.,  cognate  with  the  Terb  rendered  Mealt 
hsrdhr'me.6. 

12.  he  shall  be  a  wild-ass  of  a  man.  The  wild-ass  is  a  wild, 
imtaffi€able  animal,  whose  home  is  the  open  plain :  see  Job  xxxix.  5—8 ; 
Hos*  TJiL  9  Twhere  render,  'bem^  alone  /(tt  nimself,'  Le.  goin^;  his  own 
war  wpfully).  Ishmael  (cf.  on  ul  25 — 7)  is  the  impersonation  of  the 
trioes  reputed  to  be  his  descendants ;  and  the  writer  draws,  in  a  few 
touches,  a  true  and  characteristic  description  of  the  Bedaunn^ — the 
men  of  the  badw,  or  'op^  plain,' — as  we  should  now  term  them, 
then,  as  still,  the  tree  and  independent  sons  of  the  desert,  owning  no 
anthority  sare  that  of  their  own  chief,  reckless  of  life,  treacherous 
towards  strangers,  ever  ready  for  war  or  pillage'. 

in  the  face  of  (or  in  front  of)  all  his  brethren  shall  he  dwelL 
The  ea^pression  used  means  commonly  in  Heb.  an  the  East  qf  (as 
1  K.  XI.  7:  cf.  on  xiii.  18,  xiv.  15);  and  it  is  true  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  home  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  was  on  the  K  of  Israd 

'  >  Tb«  Ithni««litM  moBt  not  however  be  identi/Ud  with  the  modern  Bedawin: 
ibe  lihmMlitM  (Me  xxt.  12—16)  ooneiited  of  12  definite  tribee;  And  all  that  what 
ii  said  aboTa  Is  intended  to  afflrm  is  a  general  fimilaritj  in  mode  of  life  and 
thsfseler. 


m 
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his  brethren.  13  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  J" 
nnto  her,  ^Thon  art 'a  God  that  seeth:  for  she  said,  Have  I  evea 
here  looked  after  him  that  seeth  mef  14  Wherefore  the  well  was 
called  *Beer-lahai-roi;  behold,  it  is  between  Eadesh  and  Bered.  | 
15  AndHagar  bare  Abramason:  and  Abram  called  the  name  of  P 
his  son,  which  Hagar  bare,  IshmaeL  16  And  Abram  was  fonrsoore 
and  six  years  old,  when  Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram. 

^  Or,  Thau  Ood  §eeit  ms  *  Hab.  El  nrf,  that  if,  Qodqf§eiim§m 

*  That  is,  The  weU  of  the  living  ons  who  ieeth  me. 

andEdoin(8eeonxzy.  12 — 18).  Di]lm.al  tiiinkyhoweiTer^  that  hostility 
or  defiance  is  intended:  oL  the  same  Heb.  in  Job  L  11,  tl  S8,  zzL  81* 

18,  14.  Explanation  of  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  this 
happened. 

18.  a  God  ot  seeing.  In  accordance  with  what  was  said  on  zir.  18. 
Jehoyah  is  here  distinguished  under  a  particular  attribute,  and  Teneratea 
spedally  as  a  God  of  'seeing/  Le.  as  a  God  who  sees  all  things  and 
manifests  His  providence  accordingly.  KVm.  (»  A V.)  is  not  a  possible 
rendering  of  the  existing  (pointed)  tezt.^ 

Have  I  even  &c  Tne  words  (assuming  the  text  to  be  correct)  can 
onl^  be  explained  in  this  way:  Ha/ve  Ikere  also  (in  the  desert,  a  place 
which,  in  times  when  the  manifestations  of  Deity  were  regarded  as 
limited  to  particular  spots,  might  have  been  supposed  to  m  beyond 
the  reach  of  Gkxi's  providence)  eeen  ofUir  him  that  saw  iim  f  Le.  He  saw 


her;  she  did  not  see  Him,  but  only  'saw  after'  Him,  saw  BSm,  as  He 
left  her  (cf.  Is.  xxxvii.  22  Heb.\  ana  then  perceived  that  the  all-seeing 
God,  in  the  person  of  His  angel,  had  been  present  there  (so  DillmO^ 

14.  Beer-ldiai-^L  Ei^lained  (as  usually  understood)  in  aVul 
See,  however,  the  footnote. 

between  J^adeeh  and  Bered.  For  ]p[adesh,  see  on  xiv.  7.  Bered  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  has  not  been  identified.  For  BeerJai^- 
roi  (also  zxiv.  62,  xxv.  11)  a  site  has  been  plausibly  suggested  at  *Ain 
Muweileh,  a  station  with  several  wells  on  the  caiavan-route  firom  Bgypt 
to  Syria  (c£  on  v.  7),  12  m.  WNW.  of  'Am  Eadish  Qdv.  7\  and  60  m. 
SW.  of  Beersheba,  at  the  SK  foot  of  a  range  of  \aLliB,mdJeMMuweUe^ 
(Rowlands,  m  Williams?  Holy  City,  n.  489  S.;  Trumbull,  Eadeek- 
bamea^  64 ;  Palmer,  Desert  qf  the  Ex.  n.  354--6 ;  HneB.  B.V.). 

15, 16.  Account^  firom  P,  of  the  birth  of  Tshmael,  and  of  the  age 
of  Abram  at  the  time. 

1  The  seme  thas  obtained  is  howerer  not  ynrj  nstorallj  ezprested;  nor  does  it 
oontain  any  explanation  of  'the  living  one'  in  the  name  of  the  wdl,  «.  14.  A 
oonjeetnxml  leetoration  by  Wellh.  (HiiL  n.  836),  obtained  1^  tnpplying  letten 
■nppoaed  to  have  aocidentaUy  dropped  oat,  Is  therefore  worthy  of  menuon:  'Have 
I  even  seen  [God,  and  Uved]  after  [my]  seeing?'  (i.e.  D\n!H(  for  thn,  V1K1  inserted 
before  nnK,  and  ^^Kn  for  %{<l),  with  aUnuon  to  the  beUef  ^zxlL  80)  that  no  one 
eonld  *aee  God  and  live.'  If  this  restoration  be  aeoepted,  <a  God  of  lOBing' most  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of«a  God  1^  is  seen's  and  thfftuunsqfths  wall wWii^hmb 
•&th«tBeethm0UTeth.'  .^.w«^ 
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The  angd  qf  Jehovah,— or,  in  E  (zxi  17,  xxxL  llX  qf  Ood,—iM  a  self- 
manifeBtatioii  of  Jeho?ah :  he  identifies  himself  with  Him  (xxxL  13,  cC  11 ; 
Ex*  iiL  6,  ct  2),  speaks  and  acts  with  His  authority  (Gen.  zri  10,  xzl  19, 
ct  I7f  zriiL,  zzii.  12,  15 1\  and  is  spoken  of  as  Ood  or  Jehovah  by  others 
(Gen.  ztL  13,  zlviiL  15  £ ;  Jad.  Tl  14,  c£  12,  xilL  21  £ ;  Hos.  zii  i,  5).  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  also  diatingoished  from  Jehorah  (Gen.  zTi.  11,  six.  13, 21, 24 ; 
No.  xxiL  31),  'the  mere  manifestation  of  Jehovah  creating  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  angel  and  Jehovah,  though  the  identity  remains.  The  form  of 
manifestation  is,  so  to  speak,  something  unreal  (Dt  ir.  12, 15X  a  condescension 
for  the  purpose  of  astnuring  those  to  whom  it  is  granted  that  Jehovah  in 
His  ftilness  is  present  with  them.  As  the  manifestation  called  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  occarred  chiefly  in  redemptive  history,  older  theologians  regarded  it 
as  an  adumbration  or  premonition  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  This  idea  was  just,  in  so  far  as  the  angel  was  a  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  on  the  earth  in  a  human  form,  and  in  so  far  as  such  temporary 
manifestations  might  seem  the  prelude  to  a  permanent  redemptive  self- 
revelation  in  this  form  (MaL  iil  1,  2);  but  it  was  to  go  beyond  the  OT., 
or  at  any  rate  b^ond  the  miderstanding  of  OT.  writers,  to  found  on  the 
manifestation  distinctions  in  the  (Godhead.  The  only  distinction  implied  is 
that  between  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  in  manifestation'  (A.  B.  Davidson,  in 
DB.  i.y.  AvGiL,  p.  94^).  Of.  Ex.  xxiiL  20,  21  (where  'name's fulness  of 
revealed  nature);  I&  Ldii  9  (where  the  'angel  of  his  presence'  means  the 
angel  in  whom  God's  face  or  presence  [Dt  iv.  37]  is  revealed).  See  further 
Oehler,  OT.  Theol.  §§  59,  60 ;  Schnlti,  OT.  TlieoL  vl  216—23  (a  temporary  but 
fbll  reveUtion  of  Jehovah's  being). 


Chapter  XVIL 
The  instittUion  of  Circumcision. 

Thirteen  years  after  Ishmael's  birth,  God  appears  to  Abram,  promises 
him  a  numerous  posterity  assures  him  that  he  and  his  seed  will  inherit  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  declares  that  He  will  conclude  a  covenant  with  him  for 
all  time^  according  to  which  He  will  be  his  €k>d  and  the  God  of  his  descendants, 
w,  1 — 8.  Circumcision  Is  instituted  as  the  sign  of  this  covenant,  w,  9 — 14. 
Abram's  name  Is  to  be  in  future  Abraham,  and  Sarai's  Sarah,  Ishmael  will 
become  a  great  nation ;  but  Sarah's  own  son  will  be  the  heir  of  the  promises, 
w.  15—22.    Abraham  circumcises  all  the  males  of  his  household,  w.  23 — 27. 

The  chapter  is  derived  entirely  from  P,  the  phraseology  and  style  of  which 
it  displays  markedly  throughout  It  is  longer  than  most  of  the  recent  excerpts 
from  P,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject-matter,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  accounts,  from  the  same  source,  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood.  It 
marks,  in  the  economy  of  P,  the  next  important  stage  to  the  blessing  and 
covenant  of  ix.  1 — 17,  and  introduces  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
Divine  plan.  The  covenant,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  not  simply  (as  in  ch.  xv.)  a 
emn  promise,  but  implies  the  establishment  of  a  reciprocal  relationship,  in 
which  obligations  are  undertaken  on  both  sides. 
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XVZI.  1  And  whon  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  P 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abranii  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  ^God 
Almighty ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect  2  And  I  will 
make  my  Govenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee 
exceedingly.  8  And  Abram  fell  on  his  fieu^ :  and  God  talked 
with  him,  saying,  4  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  the  fitther  of  a  multitude  of  nations.  6  Neither 
shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall 
be  Abraham ;  for  the  fitther  of  a  multitude  of  nations  have 

>  Heb.  El  Shaddai. 

ZVn.  1 — 8.    The  promise  to  Abram. 

1.  GodAlmigkh/.  Heb. ' JZ /S»a<Ub(f,--accordinff  to  P,  the  chaiao- 
teristio  patriarchal  name  of  Ood»  the  name  '  Jehovan'  (Tahweh)^  not 
being  known  till  the  age  of  Moses  (Oen.  xxviii  8,  zzxv.  11,  zlyiiL  8 ; 
and  esp.  Ex.  vL  8).  The  same  view  was  perhaps  shared  bv  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job^  who  lays  his  scene  in  the  patriarcnal  age,  and 
throughout  the  dialogue  represents  his  characters  as  saying  Shaddai 
('Jehovah'  only  onosb  ziL  9)  .  The  origin  and  real  meaning  of  Shaddai 
are  both  doubnul :  see  l^e  Ecoursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

¥>alk  b^ore  m^  €md  be  perfBGii—or  blameless  (vL  9).  The  condition 
which  Abram  is  called  upon  to  fulfil :  not,  as  in  the  later  Levitical  law, 
obedience  to  a  multitude  of  particular  observances,  but  simply  the 
duty  of  leading  generally  a  righteous  and  holy^  lif&  To  [  walk  oefore ' 
any  one  is  to  live  and  move  openly  before  him  (1  S.  zii.  2) :  esp.  in 
such  a  way  as  (a)  to  deserve,  ana  ([6)  to  eMoy,  his  approval  and  favour. 
Here  the  thought  of  (a)  predominates,  the  meaning  being  to  compcxrt 


2.^  Upon  this  condition  (v.  1^)  Ood  grants  his  covenant;  and 
promises,  at  first  quite  generall;,  to  multiply  greatly  his  postmty. 

8.  ^  /ell  an  his  face.  An  expression  of  respect  towards  men 
rRu.  iL  10;  2  S.  IX.  6,  xiv.  22),  and  of  reverence  towards  Ood 
(v.  17,  Nu.  xiv.  5,  Jud  ziiL  20,  and  firequently). 

4--8.    The  promise  stated  in  greater  detaiL 

5.  ^  Abram  (contracted  firom  Abiravi)  means  'the  (Either  [a  divine 
title]  is  exalted":  AhnJiam  has  no  meaning  in  Heb.,  nor  is  any 
meaning  apparent  firom  the  cognate  languages.  The  name  is  explained 
here  simply  by  an  assonance  fsee  on  iv.  l) :  Abrakam  is  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Heo.  ham6n^  'multituda'  G£  Rom.  iv.  16  £, 
where  the  second  part  of  the  verse  is  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

1  Elsewhere  '£l  Shaddai  ooonn  lOen.  zliii.  14  (£),  zlix.  25  (see  the  note), 
Es.  z.  6;  Shaddai  alone  is  also  foond,  as  a  poet  name  of  Ood,  in  No.  zzIt.  4, 16 
(in  Balaam's  prophadee),  Es.  i.  34,  Is.  ziii.  6aJoel  L  15,  Ps.  IzrUL  14,  id.  1; 
81  times  in  the  d&logae  of  Job;  and  in  the  semi-poetieal  sentenoes,  Ba.  1 90,  81. 

*  On  names  eompoonded  with  il5,  Ahi,  see  JSncB.  i.  9— 11«  m.  S887— 9. 
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I  made  tfaee.    6  And  I  will  make  thee  exoeeding  fimitfiil,  and  P 

1  win  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  ont  of  thee. 
7  And  I  will  establish  my  coyenant  between  me  and  thee  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  throughout  their  gooerations  for  an  erov 
lasting  coYoiant,  to  be  a  God  nnto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee.  8  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee,  the  land  of  thy  sojoumingis,  all  the  land  of  fiMnum^ 
for   an   everiasting  possessicm;   and   I   will   be   their   God 

6 — 8.  The  promise  shonld  be  compared  with  the  others  in  P,  yix. 
zxviiL  3 — i,  zzxY.  11—12,  zlyiiL  3-^4,  Ex.  vL  2— ;8»  idien  the  features 
both  in  phraseology  and  in  contents  which  distingniah  it  from  the 
promises  in  J  (see  on  xiL  2  £)  will  become  ^>parent. 

6.  make  thee...fruitfuL    (uL  v.  20,  zxviiL  8,  xlviiL  4. 

nations.  So  vo.  4, 5, 16,  xxxv.  11 ;  c£  'company  of  peoples/  xxviiL  3, 
xxxv.^  11^  xlviiL  4;  Ishmaelites  and  Edomites  being  indnded.  In  J  the 
promise  is  only  of  a  single  nation:  xiL  2,  zviiL  18,  xlvL  3. 

Mngs.  So  v.  16,  xxxv.  11.  Another  foature  pecoliar  to  the  promises 
of  P.    The  allusion  is  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Edom  (zxxvL  31). 

7.  establish  my  covenant.  As  vL  18,  ix.  9, 11, 17  (all  P).    See  p.  x. 
and  thy  seed  after  thee  (twice).    So  tv.  8,  9, 10, 19,  and  elsewnere 

in  P.    See  the  IntrodoctioD,  p.  viii.  No.  11* 

throughout  their  aenerations.  So  w.  9,  12,  Ex.  xiL  14,  17,  42,  and 
often  in  P.    See  ibid.  p.  ix,  No.  20. 

everlasting  covenant.    Gt  w.  13,^  19 ;  and  on  ix.  16. 

to  be  a  6od  unto  thee  &c  This  is  the  central  featore  in  the  co- 
venant: ISlShaddai  wiUbea  Godto  AbrahamandhisseedyLa  Hewill 
be  on  the  one  hand  the  object  of  thor  worship  and  veneration,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  also,  their  lord,  their  leader,  their  protector,  and  their 
benctiGactor.  The  promise  is  found  frequently  in  P  and  H  (Ex.  vL  7, 
zxix.  45 ;  Lev.  xl  45,  xxiL  33,  xxv.  38,  xxvL  12,  45 ;  Nn.  xv.  41 : 
elsewhere  in  the  Hexatench  onljr  Dt.  xxix.  13,  cf.  xxvL  17) :  it  is  also 
a  characteristic  thought  of  Jer.  (vii.  23,  xL  4,  xxiv.  7,  xxx.  22,  xxxL  1, 33), 
and  El  (xL  20,  xiv.  11,  xxxiv.  24,  xxxvL  28,  xxxviL  23,  27) ;  see  also 

2  S.  viL  24  (s  1  CL  xviL  22),  Zech.  viiL  8  (not  elsewhere).  The  cor- 
relative 'ana  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people,'  Le.  belong  to  Me  as  loyal 
subjects,  enjo3riiig  My  protection,  and  acting  worthily  of  it,  is  found  in 
most  of  the  passages  quoted  from  Jer.  and  &,  and  occasionally  besides, 
but  not  in  For  I^  except  Lev.  xxvL  12  (c£  ESl  vL  7\ 

8.  the  land  qf  thy  scjowmings.^  The  land  in  which  thou  dwellest 
as  a  gfr,  a  temporary  resident,  or  'sojourner'  (o£  on  xv.  13).  So  xxviiL  4, 
xxxvL  7,  xxxvii.  1,  xlviL  9 ;  Ex.  vL  4  (all  P^    Gf  p.  ix.  No.  21. 

all  the  land  qf  Canaan.    Promised  here  m  P  for  the  first  time. 

everlasting  possession^  as  xlviiL  4,  Lev.  xxv.^  34.  The  word  for 
*  possession'  (nrnx)  is  one  that  is  vety  common  in  P,  and  occurs  but 
rarely  elsewhere :  see  p.  ix,  No.  22. 
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9  And  God  said  nnto  Abraham,  And  as  for  tfaee^  thon  shalt  keep  P 
my  covenant^  thon,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  throughout  their 
generations.  10  This  is  my  covenanty  which  ye  shall  keep, 
between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee;  every  male 
among  you  shall  be  circumcised.  11  And  ye  shaJl  be  circum- 
cised in  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  a 
covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.  12  And  he  that  is  eight  days 
old  shall  be  drcumdsed  among  you,  every  male  throughout 
your  generations,  he  that  is  bem  in  the  house,  or  bought  with 
money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed  13  He  that  is 
bom  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must 
needs  be  circumdsed :  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh 
for  an  everlasting  covenant  14  And  the  undrcumcised  male 
who  is  not  circumdsed  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant 

9—14.  The  'token'  (iz.  12,  18,  17),  or  external  mark,  of  the 
covenant:  circumcision  (v.  10£),  to  be  performed  («l  12)  on  the 
eighth  day  affcer  birth  upon  all  males,  indaaing  (v.  13)  slaves,  iriiether 
bom  in  servitude,  or  purchased  from  without 

12.  eight  days  M.  A  rc^ulation,^  ever  afterwards  relij^ouslv 
observed  by  the  Jews :  cf.  zxL  4;  Lev.  xiL  8 ;  Lake  L  59,  il  21:  PhiL 
m.  5. 

bom  in  the  house.    See  on  ziv.  14. 

bought  with  numeif.  Verse  18 :  Ex.  ziL  44  (where  it  is  laid  down 
that  a  slave  must  be  circumcisedf  before  he  can  eat  the  passover). 

stranger.  Foreigner  (as  Lev.  zxiL  25  KV.),  which,  indeed,  diough 
the  fisu^t  has  now  beoome  obscured,  is  tiie  real  meaning  of  |8traiiger' 
(lAt  sxtraneus:  oL  on  ' strange^' zzzv.  2\  So  i^.  27;  Ex.  ziL  48  (K7* 
alien);  Pa.  xviiL  44,  45;  Is.  ItL  8,  6,  oL 

14.  shall  be  cut  off  from  its  father's  Un.  A  formula,  with  slidit 
variations  (as  fivm  Isn^  from  his  people,  &c.\  very  common  in  r\ 
the  penalty  defined  by  it  being  prescribed  usuaUy  for  neglect  of  some 
ceremonial   observance,   and   only  occasionally  (as   Lev.  zviii.  29, 

1  Two  difltioel  Heb.  words,  with  diflefent  maaningi,  tra  nnfortonatolj  nme* 
sented  in  EW.  1^  'ttraiiger*!  one  {gh)  dgni^ring  Bqfintmer,  temperofy  miSUni 
(see  on  v.  8  and  xr.  18),  (ha  other  {ben  Mftdr,  or  nohi)  signifying  foreigier  (et  on 
xxxL  15).    See  Stbahoxb  in  DB. 

*  From  Iths  wUdtt  of)  hi§  (or  iti)  father^i  kin,  Oen.  zriL  14,  Ex.  zxz.  88,  88, 
xxxL  14,  Lot.  viL  90,  21,  Sff,  27,  ZTiL  9,  ziz.  8,  zziiL  29,  No.  ix.  18;  Jrom  th€  midti 
of  hiM  {their)  people,  Ler.  z?ii  4,  xriiL  29,  zx.  18,  No.  xr.  80,  and  with  the  JInt 
pers.  I  will  eui  off,  Lot.  XTii.  10,  xx.  8,  5,  6,  Bs.  xiv.  8  (ef.  Ler.  xxiiL  80  I  wiU 
deetroy) ;  from  lerael,  Ex.  xiL  16,  Nn.  xix.  18;  from  the  eongregaHon  of  ZtraO, 
ET,zh.l9;/romthewUd$tofthea8$4m!Ug,VivuJiX,  20;  /roM^^ors  Me,  Ler.  xxiL  8; 
be  cut  q|r(M0olntelj),  Ler.  zrii.  14,  No.  xr.  81,  with  btfore  the  egee  of  the  children 
tf  their  people,  Lst.  xx.  17« 
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15  And  Qod  said  onto  Abraham,  As  for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  P 
shalt  not  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  ^Sarah  shall  her  name  be. 
16  And  I  will  bless  her,  and  moreover  I  will  give  thee  a  son  of 
her :  yea^  I  will  bless  her,  and  she  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations ; 
kings  of  peoples  shall  be  of  her.  17  Then  Abraham  fell  upon 
his  fiuse,  and  laughed,  and  said  in  his  hearty  Shall  a  child  be 
bom  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah, 
that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?  18  And  Abraham  said  unto 
God,  Oh  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  I  19  And  God  said, 
Nay,  but  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son ;  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  'Isaac :  and  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him 
for  an  everlasting  covenant  for  his  seed  after  Imn.  20  And  as 
for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee :  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 

^  That  is,  Prineest,  *  From  the  Hcb.  word  meaning  to  laugh. 


8,  5,  6 ;  Nu.  xv.  30)  for  some  moral  offence,  or  idolatry.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  death  or  excommunication  is  intended  by  the 
expression:  Ex.  xxxL  14  would  point  to  the  former;  but  even  if  tms  be 
the  intention  of  the  expression,  it  is  to  be  understood,  probably,  as  a 
strong  affirmation  of  Divine  disapproval,  rather  than  as  prescnbing  a 
penalty  to  be  actually  enforced. 

fiatlier's  kin.  The  word,  though  it  resembles  the  ordinary  Heb. 
word  for  'a  people,'  is  plural :  as  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  man's 
'peoples,'  the  word  must,  when  it  is  so  used,  have  some  different 
meaning;  and  this  is  shewn  by  Arabic*  to  be  father's  kin.  For  another 
formula  of  P's,  in  which  the  same  expression  occurs,  see  on  xxv.  8. 

15 — ^21.  The  promise  repeated  with  reference  to  Sarai.  Ishmael 
will  become  a  great  nation ;  out  the  covenant  will  be  established  with 
Isaac 

15.  Sarah  means  'princess';  the  meaning  of  Sarai  is  obscure. 
That  given  by  some  older  commentators,  'my  prmcess,'  is  philologically 
impossible.  It  is  thought  by  some  modem  scholars  Tsee  DB.  8.v.)  to 
be  an  older  form  of  Sarah^  formed  with  the  less  usual  tem.  term.  -ay. 

16.  she  shall  become  nations.    Gf.  on  v,  6. 

17.  and^  laughed,  in  incredulity.  Abraham  cannot  believe  it,  and 
still  rests  his  hopes  upon  Ishmael,  on  whose  behalf  he  now  (v.  18) 
proceeds  to  utter  a  prayer. 

18.  b^are  thee.  I.e.  under  thy  eye  and  care :  cf.  Hos.  vL  2 ;  also 
Jer.  XXX.  20;  Is.  liii.  2. 

10.  The  answer  adheres  to  what  was  said  before  (v.  16).  The 
name  Isaac  ('he  laughs')  is  manifestly  suggested  by  the  laughed  of 
f>.  17. 

20.    /  have  heard  thee.    With  a  play  on  '  Ishmael '  (see  xvi.  11). 

1  *Am=iboih patrmu  vid  patrueUs, 
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will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly ;  P 
twelve  princes  shall  he  beget^  and  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation.  21  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with  Isaac,  which 
Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time  in  the  next  year. 
22  And  he  left  off  talking  with  him,  and  God  went  up  from 
Abraham.  23  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that 
were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his 
money,  every  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house^  and 
circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  sel&ame  day,  as 
God  had  said  unto  him.  24  And  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old 
and  nine,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin. 
25  And  Ishmael  his  son  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.  26  In  the  sel&ame  day 
was  Abraham  circumcised,  and  Ishmael  his  son.  27  And  all  the 
men  of  his  house,  tliose  bom  in  the  house,  and  those  bought 
with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him. 

twelve  princes.    See  xxv.  13— 16. 

22 — 27.  Abraham  circumcises  all  the  males  of  his  household.  The 
account  is  ^ven  with  the  circumstantial  detail  and  repetition  which  P 
loves :  notice  both  the  expressions  in  tw.  28,  24^  25^  repeated  from 
w.  11%  13  :  and  trr.  26,  27,  repeating  the  substance  of  v.  23. 

22.  went  up /ram.     Of.  xxzv.  13. 

23,  26.     in  the  selfsame  day.    See  on  vii.  13. 

25.  The  circumcision  of  Ishmael  at  the  age  of  13  is  probably 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  corresnondi^  custom  among  the 
Ishmaelite  tribes.  Circumcision  has  for  long  been  practised  by  the 
'  Arabs ' ;  but  it  is  commonly  performed  among  them  at  a  much  later 
age  than  was  customary  with  the  Jews :  the  age  varies  in  different 
pkces  from  3—4  vears  to  13 — 15  years  (see  references  in  Dillm.,  and 
DB.  n.  504^ ;  and  add  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta^  L  340 1  [8  years], 
391  £). 

Circumcision. 

Circumcision  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  rite  peculisr  to  the  Jews. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  widely  practised  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  andeot 
times  we  hear  of  it  especially  as  usual  in  Egypt  (Hdt  n.  86,  87 ;  PhUo  n.  810 ; 
of.  Josh.  T.  9,  where  '  the  reproach  of  Egypt'  implies  that  the  Egyptians  were 
circumcisedX  wlicre  indeed  (Ebors,  Aeg.  u.  die  £b.  Moeifs,  p  283)  the  monu- 
ments afford  eyidence  that  it  was  practised  as  early  as  the  period  of  the 
4th  dynasty  (3998 — 3721  aa,  Petrie),  and  whence  Herodotus  declares  (n.  104) 
that  the  custom  spread  to  the  Ethiopians,. the  Phoenicians,  and  the 'Syrians 
of  Palestine'  (Le.  the  Jews).  Jer.  ix.  26  shews  also  that  it  was  practised  by 
the  Edomites«  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  certain  Arab  tribes;  indeed,  from 
the  fiact  of  the  Philistines  being  so  pointedly  referred  to  as  'undrcnmoised/ 
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it  maj  be  inferred  that  most  of  Israel's  neigfaboim  wero  drcomdaed  like 
themaelTea.  The  practice  waa  an  ancient  one  among  the  Arabs;  and  it  is 
reliBrred  to  in  the  JJLor^n  as  an  established  costom.  The  Babylonians  and 
Aa^n'ians  appear  to  hare  been  the  principal  Semitic  peoples  who  did  not 
practise  it  It  is  possible  that^  as  Dillm.  and  Nowack  suppose,  the  peoples  of 
N.  Africa  and  Asia  who  practised  the  rite  adopted  it  from  the  I^gyptians ;  bnt 
it  i^pears  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  mast  at  any  rate  in 
these  cases  hare  originated  independently ;  it  is  practised,  for  instance,  among 
the  Mandingos,  Galks,  Falashas^  Bechnanas,  and  other  African  tribes,  in 
Madagascar,  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia 
and  the  F^i  Islands^  and  among  sereral  of  the  natire  tribes  of  America. 
Stade,  in  his  Essay  on  the  subject  {ZATIF.  1886,  p.  135ff:X  has  quoted 
partfcnlars  shewing  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  rite  was  performed  some- 
times at  the  age  of  7 — 10^  but  more  often  at  the  approach  of  puberty,  and 
usually  with  preliminary  rites  of  separation,  the  youths  to  be  circumcised 
being  isolated  for  some  time  preriously  from  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  places 
set  apart  for  the  purpose*.  A  practice  so  widely  diffused  must  rest  on  some 
general  principle;  and  the  idea  which  appears  generally  to  underiie  it  is  that 
it  is  a  rite  of  mitioHon  into  manhood:  by  it  the  grown-up  youth  is  formally 
admitted  among  the  men  of  his  tribe,  reoeiTcs  permission  to  marry,  and  is 
inrested  with  the  full  dril  and  religious  rights  of  his  triba  It  is  a  tribal 
badges  and  as  such  possesses  both  a  dril  and  a  religious  significance*. 

In  Israel,  the  two  distinctire  characteristics  of  circumcision  are  (1)  its 
bdng  performed  in  if\fanqf ;  (2)  the  religious  ideas  associated  with  it  To 
take  (2)  first :  the  idea  of  membership  in  the  nation  is  absorbed  in  that  of 
consecration  and  dedication  to  Jehovah :  the  religious  point  of  riew  supersedes 
the  ciril  or  political :  drcumcision  becomes  the  external  condition  and  seal  of 
admission  into  the  religious  pririleges  of  the  nation  (cL  Ex.  xiL  44, 48  [FD,  the 
first  condition  of  membership  in  it,  as  a  religious  community.  (1)  The  age  was 
fixed  at  8  days.  This  was  probably  a  consequence  of  (2) :  when  the  religious 
point  of  riew  superseded  the  secular  or  dril,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  diild 
to  be  dedicated  as  eariy  as  possible  to  the  God  who  was  to  be  his  protector 
through  Ufa  At  the  same  time  a  humanitarian  motive  may  have  cooperated : 
for  the  operation  is  much  less  serious  when  performed  upon  an  infant  than 
when  performed  upon  one  more  or  less  grown  up. 

Thus  drcumcision,  like  sacrifice  and  other  institutions  of  Israel's  religion, 

^  This  was  also  the  age  at  which  it  was  perfonned  in  Egypt,  as  is  dear  from 
the  representation  in  Ebm,  Ix.  p.  880,  or  Onthe's  BibehelhieHmeh  (1908),  p.  14. 

•  See  in  Spencer  and  Gillen's  Native  Tribet  of  Central  Auetraiia  (1899), 
pp.  212 — 886,  a  detailed  aooount  of  the  very  enrioos  and  elaborate  initiation  cere- 
monies, inoloding  as  important  items  droamdsion  (p.  218  fl.),  and  'sab-incision' 
(p.  261  ff.),  which  most  be  nndcrgone  by  every  yoath  in  Central  AoBtralla  before  he 
can  be  regarded  as  a  foil  member  of  his  tribe  or  be  allowed  to  marry  (p.  264). 

*  So  in  Madagascar  a  man  who  is  nnciroiundsed  can  become  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  dtizen ;  and  in  Loango  the  rite  most  be  completed  before  a  man  can  obtain 
a  wife.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Heb.  word  for  father-in-law  (l^thin)  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  in  Arabic  to  eircumeitei  it  thns  seems  to  nave  meant 
originally  eircumeieer,  and  to  indicate  that  in  primitive  times  drcamdsion  was 
among  Uie  Hebrews  a  general  preliminary  of  marriage.  Oomp.  Ex.  iv.  25,  as 
explained  in  EncB.  s.v.  fS  2,  6  (coL  880,  882) ;  Bel  Sem.  810  (>828) 
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was  a  rite  common  to  Israel  with  other  nations,  but  stamped  in  Israel  with 
special  associations  and  a  special  significance^ 

The  national  contempt  for  men  uncircumcised  is  apparent  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Philistines  are  spoken  of,  2  S.  L  20  a/. 

The  prophets  began  to  spiritualise  the  idea,  and  to  teach  that  the  external 
mark  should  be  the  concomitant  of  a  corresponding  frame  of  mind;  thej 
acoordinglj  eigoined  the  dutj  of  circumcising  the  heart  (Dt  x.  16^  zxz.  6 : 
ct  RouL  ii  29,  also  OoL  ii  llX  or  removing  its  foreskin  (Jer.  ir.  4);  and  thej 
diaracterized  the  ear  (Jer.  tL  10),  or  heart  (Jer.  ix.  26 ;  Ez.  xliv.  7, 9 ;  Lot.  xxvi. 
4lX  which  was  closed  in,  and  so  impervious  to  godly  influences  and  impreasiona, 
as  'nncircumcised'  (cf.  Acts  vii.  51). 

In  the  early  church  it  became  a  pressing  question  of  principle  idiether  or 
not  the  Jewish  ordinance  of  circumcision  should  be  imposed  upon  Qentile 
converts:  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  viewed  the  rite,  and  upon 
their  attitude  towards  this  question,  see  Acts  xv.  1 — 29,  xxL  21 ;  Rom.  iL  25— 
iv.  18;  1  Cor.  viL  19 ;  Gal  v.  2—12,  vL  12—16 ;  PhiL  iii.  3 ;  CoL  ul  11. 

Chapters  XVIIL,  XIX. 

VUit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  destrueUon 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab 
and  Amman. 

One  of  the  most  graphicallj  and  finelj  written  narrativei  in  the  OT. 
Except  in  xix.  29  (P),  the  author  is  throughout  J,  whose  characteristica— ease 
and  pictnresqueness  of  style,  grace  and  delicacy  of  expression,  and  naive 
anthropomorphisms — it  conspicuously  displays.  Abraham  is  attractively  de- 
picted: he  is  dignified,  courteous,  high-minded,  generous,  a  man  whom 
accordingly  €k>d  deems  worthy  of  His  confidence,  visiting  him  as  one  friend 
visits  another,  bestowing  upon  him  promises,  and  disclosing  to  him  His 
purposes:  a  strong  contrast  to  the  weak  and  timid  Lot,  and  stOl  more  ao  to 
the  profligate  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  Kikk&r.  The  promise  in 
xviii.  10 — 15  is  in  reality  not  a  subsequent  one  to  that  narrated  in  eh.  zviL  (P), 
but  a  parallel  account  of  the  same  promise  given  by  a  difierent  hand  (J) ; 
xviii  10 — 15  is  clearly  written  without  reference  to  xvil  15—199  and  the 
writer  is  evidently  not  conscious  that  an  announcement  of  the  same  kind  haa 
already  been  given. 

''      XVIII.    1  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  by  the  ^oaks  J 
of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 

^  Or,  tereUfUhi 

XVnL  1 — 15.  Visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abraham,  and  promise 
of  a  son  to  SaraL 

1.  ^  the  terebinths  qf  Mamre.  The  sacred  grove  at  Hebron :  see 
on  xiii«  18. 

^  Ex.  iv.  25  f.,  Josh.  v.  2  ff.  are  thought  by  many  to  be  alternative  popular  ex* 
planations  of  the  introduction  of  the  rite  into  Israel :  see  £jicB.  av .  1 8* 
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2  and  he  lift  np  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three  men  stood  J 
over  against  him :  and  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them 
from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  and  said, 

3  ^My  lord,  if  now  I  have  foimd  &Your  in  thy  si^t^  pass  not 
away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant :  4  let  now  a  little  water  be 
fetched,  and  wash  your  feet^  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree : 
5  and  I  wiU  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your  heart  ^ 

1  Or,  0  Lord 

door.  Hob.  opening^  Le.  entrance.  So  v.  10,  and  regularly  in  this 
expression. 

2—5.  Abraham's  ready  and  courteous  hospitality.  The  descrip- 
tion, sa^  Lane  {Mod.  Eg.*  L  364), '  prints  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  modem  Bedawee  sheikh  receives  travellers  arriving 
at  his  encampment.  He  immediately  orders  his  wife  or  women  to 
make  bread,  slaughters  a  sheep  or  other  animd  and  dresses  it  in  haste; 
and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  provisions  that  he  may  have  at  hand, 
with  the  hr^  and  the  meat  that  he  has  dressed,  sets  them  before  his 
guests;  if  they  are  persons  of  high  rank  he  also  stands  by  them  while 
they  eat.' 

2.  botced  himself  to  the  earth.  The  Eastern  mode  of  respectful 
salutation:  xxxiii.  8,  xliL  6;  Bu.  ii  10,  oL 

3.  Mv  lord.  ^  This  is  probably  rights  the  word  being  a  title  of 
courtesy  (as  zxiiL  6,  11\  and  one  of  the  strangers,  disti^;uished  in 
some  way  from  the  otner  two,  being  addressed.  The  Massorites, 
however,  point  (as  w.  27,  30 — 32)  Ad^ndi  ('Lord':  so  £Vm.),  the 
form  used  when  Jehovah  is  intended,  implying  thereby  that  Abraham 
recognizes  Him  from  the  beginning.  But  My  lard  is  preferable: 
Abraham  would  scarcely  have  nresumed  to  offer  food  and  drmk  to  one 
whom  he  recognized  as  Jehovah  (on  Jud  2diL  15,  see  v.  16^);  and  the 
words  in  v.  5,  'after  that  ye  shall  pass  on,'  shew  that  he  regarded  the 
tliree  men  as  ordinary  tntvellers.  The  disclosure  who  they  are  is 
made  only  gradually,  w.  10,  13,  17 — 22  (c£  Jud.  vi.  12  ff.,  22,  2dii  6, 
10,  16^  21»'). 

4.  and  wash  ffonr  feet.  An  attention  paid  regularly  in  the  East 
to  one  arrivinfi^  fi:^m  a  journey  (ziz.  2,  xnv.  32,  zliii.  24;  cf.  Rob. 
IL  229  i),  ana  ffrateful,  if  not  necessary,  in  a  country  in  which  the 
feet  are  protected  only  by  sandals. 

and  recline  yourselveSf  in  preparation  for  the  meaL 

5.  a  morsel  qf^  bread.  A  modest  description  of  the  sumptuous 
repast  which  is  coming. 

contort.  Support*.  Exactly  so  Jud.  xix.  5,  8:  cf  Ps.  civ.  15, 
'  bread  that  supoorteth  man's  heart'  But '  comfort '  in  Old  English  (as 
Wright,  Bible  Word-Book^  s.v.,  shews)  meant  to  strengthen  (late  Lat. 

^  Heb.  1^9,  whenoe  iTJ^p,  in  poBt-BibL  Hob.  h/eoiU 
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after  that  ye  ahall  pass  on :  ^forasmach  as  ye  are  come  to  your  J 
servant.  And  they  said,  So  do,  as  thou  hast  said.  6  And 
Ainraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it^  and  make 
cakes.  7  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf 
tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  the  servant ;  and  he  hasted 
to  dress  it.  8  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which 
he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat  9  And  they  said  unto  him, 
Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife?    And  he  said,  Behold,  in  the  tent. 

*  Or,  for  therefore 

eat^ortare:  so  Volg.  here),  and  only  gradually  acquired  the  modem 
sense  of  console^.  On  the  idiom,  use  of  'for  therefore'  (RVm.)  with 
the  force  ot/craamueh  cu  (so  xiz.  8,  xxxiii.  10  a/.)  see  Lex,  p.  475^ 

6.  ihre$  measures.  Three  sd'ahs  (so  also,  for  the  colourless 
'measure,'  1 S.  xxv.  18 ;  IE.  xviiL  32 ;  2  K.  vii.  1 ;  Mt.  ziii.  33  [adrov]), 
which  were  equal  to  one  ephah,  or  about  8  gallons, — a  large  quantity, 
perhaps  O^otice  the  terms  of  Mt  Lc.)  the  usual  amount  of  a  daily 
oakinff  (ct  the  'ephah'  of  Jud.  vi.  19). 

ecukes.  Rolls, — baked  rapidly  by  being  placed  upon  the  *hot 
stones'  (1  EL  xiz.  6  RVm.X — i.e.  stones  hea^  by  a  fire  having  bera 
made  upon  them, — and  covered  with  the  hot  ashes,  lxz.  iyKpv^lai; 
Vulg.  panes  subcinerieU\ 

7.  ^  Flesh  is  nurely  eaten  in  the  East:  the  'calf  tender  and  good' 
is  an  indication  of  Abraham's  sense  of  the  distinction  of  his  guests 
(c£  L.  and  B.  n.  436;  in  the  one  vol  ed.,  1898  &c.,  p.  363). 

8.^  butter.  Curdled  milk,  or  (as  it  is  now  called  in  Syria  and 
Arabia)  hben.  still  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  a  grateful  and  refreshing 
beverage,  ana  just  such  as  would  be  offered  to  a  traveller  or  ([Jud.  v. 
25;  2  S.  zvii  29)  thirsty  furitive.  That '  butter'  is  not  meant  is  appa- 
rent^ if  only  from  the  met  tnat  hem'dh  was  a  liquid  (Job  xz.  17).  In  an 
Arab's  tent  there  hangs  a  semily^  or  'sour-milk  skin':  the  fresh  milk 
is  brought  in  foaming;  it  is  poured  into  the  semily;  the  portion  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  surfruse  of  the  skin  from  a  former  occasion  serves 
as  a  ferment;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  shaking  the  leben  is  ready 
(Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  1888,  L  221,  263,  n.  235,  304,  658;  ct 
Palmer,  Desert  qf  the  Exodus^  n.  488 ;  EncB.  s.  v.  Milk). 

stood  by^  them  (Jud  iiL  19).  To  see  that  his  guests  received 
every  attention.    The  same  custom  prevails  still  (Z.  and  B.  l  308  £). 

and  they  did  eat.    Contrast  Jud.  ziii.  16 ;  also  Tob.  ziL  19. 

^  Wyoliffe  (1880)  has  *that  oomforteth  me'  for  t<}  Mwa/ioOrri  /u,  Phil.  iT.  18; 
and  'oomfort'  in  PBV.  of  Ps.  zxrii.  16,  xli.  3,  oxix.  28  has  the  same  meaning:  aee 
the  writer's  ParaUel  Pealur,  p.  468  f. 

*  CU  EncB,  604 ;  and  Bob.  i.  485  '  the  women  in  eome  of  the  tents  [near  Bngedi] 
were  kneading  bread,  and  baking  it  in  thin  oakes  in  the  embers.* 

D.  13 
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10  And  he  said,  I  will  certainly  return  onto  thee  when  thetT 
season  ^cometh  round ;  and,  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son. 
And  Sarah  heard  in  the  tent  door,  which  was  behind  him. 

11  Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken  in  age; 
it  had  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  manner  of  women. 

12  And  Sarah  laughed  within  herself,  saying.  After  I  am  waxed 
old  shall  I  have  pleasure,  my  lord  being  old  also  ?  13  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying; 
Shall  I  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am  old?  14  Is  any  tiling 
too  'hard  for  the  Lord?  At  the  set  time  I  will  return  unto 
thee,  when  the  season  ^cometh  roimd,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a 
son.  15  Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not ;  for  she  was 
afraid.    And  he  said,  Nay ;  but  thou  didst  laugh. 

16  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence,  and  looked  toward 
Sodom :  and  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the 

^  Heb.  Uveth,  or,  reviveth.  *  Or,  wonderfid 

10.  when  the  season  cometh  round,  Le.  a  year  hence.  So  v.  14; 
2  E.  iv.  16,  17.  The  Heb.  is^  peculiar,  lit  iU  the  time  living  (or  r^- 
viving),  i.e.  when  the  time  revives  next  year.  ^ 

11.  well  stricken  in  age.  I.e.  advanced  in  ace  (A.S.  strfcan.  Mid. 
Eng.  striken,  to  vroceed,  advance:  see  the  Bible  Word-Book,  or  Skeat^ 
Etvm,  Diet).  Heb.  entered  into  days  (lxx.  wpoPtPriKortt  HyApQvi  d. 
Luke  L  7).    So  xziv.  1  al 

12.  lattghed.  In  incredulity,  as  Abraham  in  xvii.  17.  The  passage 
gives  evidently  J's  explanation  of  the  name  'Isaac,'  as  zvii  17 
gives  Fb. 

waxed  old.    Worn  out,  worn  away,  as  a  gannent  Miinst  to 

Eieces,  Dt.  viii.  4  (Heb.  'wore  not  Skwa,y  from  upon  thee');  Is.  L  9, 
.6;  Fs.  cii.  27.    'Wax  old'  (both  here  and  elsewhere)  is  a  very  in- 
adequate rend,  of  the  Heb. 

also.  This  word  should  be  omitted.  The  Heb.  is  'and  my  lord 
is  old'  =  my  lord  being  old. 

13.  old.    The  Heb.  here  is  the  ordinary  word  for  '  old.' 

14.  hard.  The  idea  of  the  Heb.  is  i^parate  from  the  ordinary, 
exceptional  What  is  exceptional  may  be  simply  wonderfid  (Ex.  iiL  20 ; 
2  S.  L  20,  and  frequently);  or,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  some- 
thing difficult,  whether  to  unravel  (Dt.  xvii.  8),  to  understand  (Job 
xliL  3),  or  (as  here  and  Jer.  jpodi.  17,  27)  to  effect  Cf.  Lk.  i.  37 
(aSwanfcrci,  as  LXX.  here). — With  this  section  generally,  comp.  Heb. 
xi.  11  f. 

16 — 22.  Jehovah  communicates  to  Abraham  His  purpose  of  de- 
stroying Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  disclosure  to  Abraham  of  His 
secret  counsel  is  a  singular  mark  of  Jehovah's  regard  for  him,  based 
{v.  18  f.)  upon  the  unique  position  which  Abraham  nolds,  partly  as  the 
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way.  17  And  the  Lobd  said.  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  J 
whidi  I  do ;  18  seeing  that  Abraham  shall  sorely  become  a  great 
and  mi^ly  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  in  himt  19  For  I  haye  ^known  him,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  conmiand  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  that 
they  may  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judge- 
ment ;  to  the  end  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that 

s  See  Amos  iiL  3. 

depository  of  a  blessing  for  all  nations,  partly  as  having  been  chosen 
by  God  to  found  a  house  whose  members  should  all  study  to  follow 
after  righteousness,  so  that  it  might  well  be  of  importance  for  die 
difference  between  God's  treatment  of  righteousness  and  unrighteous- 
ness to  be  clearly  apprehended.  ^  The  disclosure  moreover  affords 
occasion  (tw.  28 — 38)  mr  a  signal  illustration  both  of  the  noble  and 
generous  unpulses  by  which  Abraham  is  actuated,  and  also  of  the 
value  in  God's  eyes  of  righteousness^  and  of  His  r^idiness  to  pardon 
(Ee.  zxxiii.  Ill  u  only  Ife  can  do  so  consistently  with  justice. 

16.  h(Aea  ont  toward  Sodom.  From  some  spot  in  the  'hill- 
country*  of  Judah  (JosL  xv.  48—60),  which  afforded  the  necessary 
prospect, — ^p^haps  ^Rob.  BR.  l  489 — 91)  from  the  elevated  village 
of  JBeni  Na'im^  8  miles  E.  of  Hebron,  where  the  Dead  Sea,  18  miles 
ofi^  can  be  discerned  through  gaps  in  the  hills,  and  the  mountains 
of  Moab  beyond  it  are  distindJv  visible.  The  situation  of  Beni 
Na'im  suits  Jerome's  description  (Ep.  86  [ed.  ValL  108],  §  11)  of  the 
height  visited  by  Paula  as  the  traoitional  site  of  the  spot  here  in 
question,  Caphar  Barucka^  or  the  'Village  of  Blessing.' 

to  bring  thmn  on  the  ioay.  Le.  to  escort  them  on  their  departure: 
c£  xiL  20. 

17.  9aid^  vis.  in  His  heart  (Le.  to  Himself),  a  frequent  use  of  'say' 
m  Heb.,  e.g.  zz.  11,  1  S.  xz.  26  (EW.  'thought'^,  Ex.  ziii.  17. 

BkaU  lUdo  &C.    Gf.9  of  the  prophets,  Am.  iu.  7. 

1^  19.  The  motives  prompting  this  disclosure  to  Abraham,  viz. 
his  high  significance  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind  (cf.  the 
remarim  above,  on  tw.  16 — ^22). 

18.  sAofl  ho  blessed  through  Urn.    As  zii.  3,  where  see  the  note. 

19.  known.  In  a  practical  sense,  =  noticed,  regarded,  cared  /or. 
So  Ps.  i.  6,  zzzvii  18  oL ;  and  esp.  fof  Israel)  Am.  iii.  2,  Hos.  ziii.  5. 

to  the  end  thctt  &c.  In  order  t&U  ne  may  bie  the  founder  of  a  house 
or  fiunily,  and  ultimatelv  of  a  ^ple,  in  which  the  knowled^e^  of  God 
may  be  perpetuated,  ana  in  wmch  the  principles  of  true  religion  may 
be  known  and  obeyed.  An  important  passage,  shewin^^  what  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  God's  revelation  to  Abraham  was.  (The  rend,  of  AV. 
here  is  i^together  incorrect) 

to  the  mid  that  Jehovah  &c.  ^  Abraham's  thus  'commanding  his 
childr^  and  household  after  him'  is  the  condition  of  Jehovah's  folfill- 
ing  the  promises  given  to  him. 

13—2 
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wUch  he  hath  spoken  of  him.  20  And  the  Lobd  said,  ^Because  J 
the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  greats  and  ^becanse  their  sin 
is  yely  grievons ;  21  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  * 
haye  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it^  which  is  come 
unto  me ;  and  if  not^  I  will  know.  22  And  the  men  turned 
from  thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom :  but  Abraham  stood  yet 
before  the  Lord.  23  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said,  Wilt 
thou  consume  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ?  24  Peradventure 
there  be  fifty  righteous  within  the  city :  wilt  thou  consume  and 
not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein? 
25  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the 
righteous  with  the  wicked,  that  so  the  righteous  should  be  as 
the  wicked ;  that  be  far  from  thee :  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 

1  Or,  Verily 

20.  the  ay  qf  Sodom,  i.e.  the  cry  about  Sodom,  ascending  to 
heaven  (y.  21)  and  calling  for  vengeance.  On  RVm.  Verily  (Keil, 
DiUm.,  Holz.  a/.),  see  G.-K.  §  148^  Lex,  p.  472^  e. 

21.  go  down.  Viz.  into  the  part  of  the  'Ar^bah  (see  p.  168),  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (4300  ft.  below  Hebron),  in  which  the  gmlty 
cities  were.    For  the  anthropomorphism,  of.  xi.  5,  7. 

which  is  come  unto  me.    Cf.  Ex.  ii.  23,  iii.  9;  I  S.  ix.  16;  Jas.  ▼.  4. 

22.  Two  of  the  three  'men'  proceed  on  their  way  to  Sodom 
(ziz.  1);  the  third  is  Jehovah. 

stood... b^ore.    The  attitude  of  one  interceding  (Jer.  xv.  1). 

23 — 33.  Abraham's  intercession.  The  patriarch's  keen  sense  of 
justice  recoils  at  the  thought  of  the  innocent  perishing  with  the  guilty, 
and  this  by  tiie  decree  of  an  all-righteous  Judga  Tne  vision  of  Lot^ 
who,  though  thoughtless,  was  not  steeped  in  guilt,  rises  before  him; 
others,  not  less  righteous  ^2  Pet  ii.  8),  might  be  there  l^ewise :  he 
is  moved  to  compassion,  ana  takes  upon  himself  to  intercede.  With  the 
greatest  diffidence  and  humility  he  prefers  his  petition:  emboldened  by 
success,  he  repeats  it,  until  at  length  he  receives  the  gracious  assurance 
that  the  presence  of  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom  snail  save  the  city 
(cf  Jer.  V.  l\  And  so  the  truth  is  established  that  the  God  of  justice 
IS  also  a  Goa  of  mercy  (c£  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  The  passage  is  a  striking 
witness  to  the  deeply-planted  human  instinct,  which  requires  justice 
in  God, — an  instinct  which  frequently  finds  expression  in  the  OT., 
notably  so  in  Job's  passionate  protests  against  His  apparent  injustice. 

23.  drew  near.    Cf.  Heb.  x.  22. 

consume.    Sweep  away:  so  v.  24,  xix.  15,  17 :  Nu.  xvi  26. 

25.  That  be  far  from  thee.  Lit  ad  prqfanum  (sit)  tibi  I  a  common 
Heb.  formula  of  deprecation  or  repudiation :  often  in  E W.  rendered 
Ood  forbid  (e.g.  ch.  xliv.  7\  Lxx.  usually  tirjSaftJuk  (cf  Acts  x.  14,  xi.  8), 
f»7  yo'otTo  (Kom.  iii.  4  &c.),  or  tXcws  ftot  (cf,  Mt.  xvl  22). 
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the  earth  do  ri^tt  26  And  the  Lobd  said.  If  I  find  in  Sodom  J 
fi%  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for 
their  sake.  27  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Behold  now, 
I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  onto  the  Lord,  which  am  bat 
dost  and  ashes :  28  peradyentore  there  shall  lade  five  of  the 
fifty  righteous :  wUt  thou  destroy  all  the  dty  for  lack  of  fiyet 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it,  if  I  find  there  forty  and  five. 
29  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and  said,  Peradyentore 
there  shall  be  forty  found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it 
for  the  forty's  sake.  30  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak:  peradyentore  there  shall  thirty  be 
found  there.    And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty  tliere. 

31  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  haye  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord :  peradyentnre  there  shall  be  twenty  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  the  twenty's  sake. 

32  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak 
yet  but  ttiis  once :  peradyentnre  ten  shall  be  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  the  ten's  sake.  33  And  the 
Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  communing  with 
Abraham:  and  Abraham  returned  unto  his  place. 

XIX.  1  And  the  two  angels  came  to  Sodom  at  eyen ;  and 
Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom :  and  Lot  saw  them,  and  rose  up 

TxgU.  The  Heb.  is  more  pointed  and  forcible  than  the  English: 
'shair  not  the  judge^  of  aU  the  earth  do  judgement  V—^o  what  the 
title  which  He  bears  implies.^  '  Judgment,'  in  the  sense  of  just  judge- 
ment, or  '  right '  (in  a  forensic  sense),  as  frequently. 

27.    dust  ana  ashes.    G£  Eoclos.  z.  9,  zyii.  82. 

33.  communing  with.  Speaking  to,  exactly  as  w.  27,  29,  &a 
'Commune,'  whereyer  it  occuis  in  either  OT.  or  NT.,  is  simply  an 
archaism  meaning  to  converse  or  confer ^  and  stands  for  ordinary  Heb. 
and  6k  words  meaning  to  speak  or  talk.  Its  retention  in  22  isolated 
passages  of  RV.  (as  Ex.  zzy.  22,  xzxL  18;  Luke  zxii.  4:  in  AV.  28 
times;  is  a  signal  example  of  what  Bp  Lightfoot  has  weU  described 
as  'artificial  oistinctions  created'  (On  a  Fresh  Revision  qf  the  English 
NT.  p.  83  flF.). 

hts  place.    I.e.  Mamre,  v.  1  (c£  «.  16). 

XTX.  1 — 17.  Two  of  the  three  angels  yisit  Sodom,  and  conyey 
Lot  out  of  the  doomed  city. 

1.    the  tux>  angels.    See  rriii  22. 

in  the  gate.  I.e.  the  gate-way  (including  the  passage  under  the 
city  wall^  with  seats  arranged  on  each  sideX — ^a  common  place  of 
meeting  m  the  East^  for  conyersation  or  business,  induding  eyen  the 
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towaeetibem;  sod  he  bc^ed  liiinidf  with  his  fiiee  to  the  earth ;  J* 
9  mod  he  mid,  Bthcid  turn,  mj  lords^  turn  adde,  I  prrny  700, 
faite  jaar  wtmaaXn  htmte,  nod  tarry  all  nig^  and  wash  your 
teet^  Mod  ye  AaU  riae  op  early,  and  go  on  your  way.  And  th^ 
•aidy  Kay ;  but  we  wffl  abide  in  the  street  an  ni^  dAndhe 
oiyed  them  greatly ;  and  thqr  turned  in  onto  him,  and  entered 
into  his  house;  sod  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake 
ttiileareoed  bread,  and  thqr  did  eat  4  Bot  brfore  they  lay 
down,  the  men  of  the  dtj,  even  the  men  of  Sodom,  compaased 
the  hoose  nmnd,  both  yoong  sod  old,  sD  the  people  from  erery 
quarter ;  6  and  thqr  eaUed  onto  Lot^  and  said  onto  him.  Where 
are  the  men  wUdi  caoie  io  to  thee  this  oigfat?  bring  them  oat 
imto  Oi^  that  we  may  know  them.  6  And  Lot  went  oat  onto 
tibcn  to  the  door,  and  ihot  the  door  after  him.  7  And  he  said, 
I  V^J  7^  ^  brethren,  do  not  so  wickedly.  8  Behold  now, 
I  hare  two  daog^ters  which  have  oot  known  man ;  let  me, 
I  pray  yoo,  bring  them  oot  onto  yon,  aod  do  ye  to  them  as  is 
food  io  yoor  eyes:  only  ooto  these  oien  do  nothing;  ^forasmoch 

sdmhustnttioo  of  jottice.    See  eg.  Bo.  ir.  1  ff.,  11 ;  Bt  xxi.  19,  xxr. 
7s  Job  T.  4;  Is.  zxiz.  21;  Am.  v.  10,  12,  15;  Ps.  czxviL  5;  and  c£ 

VB.  QkTM. 

nm  vp  kc.  To  entertain  a  stranger,  esp.  a  distin^ifihed  one,  is 
in  Eiitem  eountriei  accounted  an  honour;  and  Lot  nses  up  first  in 
order  to  seenre  the  nririlaf^e  for  himselt    C£  Job  xxxi.  32. 

2«  Abraham  (cL  zriii.)  dwells  in  a  'tent';  but  Lot,  dwelling  in 
a  eity,  has  a  '  house,'  with  a  '  door'  and  '  roof  {vo.  6,  8,  &c.). 

iM  ttre0i.  The  broad-place,  or  sqoare, — such  as  was  usual  in 
an  Eastern  city:  see  in  AV«  Jer.  t.  1,  and  in  RV.  2  S.  xxL  12  (marg.)* 
b.ZT.8;  Ezr.  z.  9 :  NeLriill;  often,  unfortunately,  misrendered 
#^#^,  and  so  connised  with  something  entirely  different:  so,  for 
instance,  here  and  Jud  xix.  15,  17,  20;  Aul  v.  16;  Jer.  ix.  21;  Is. 
lis.  14  a/. 

8.  a  fiOit.  He  was  not^  it  seems,  less  liberal  in  his  hospitality 
than  his  nnde  (xriil  6  ff.)* 

unlea/vened  oakes.  A  kind  of  biscuit,  wliich  could  be  baked 
rapidly  (Jud.  vi.  19— 21 :  1  S.  xxviii.  24;  of.  Ex.  xii.  39),  stiU  the 
CTOinuy  food  of  the  Beoawin.    Cf.  L.  and  B.  iii.  219  f. 

4^.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  all  took  part  in  this  shame- 
less attack :  none  attempted  to  conceal  bis  purpose  (Is.  iii.  9).  Cf. 
JudL  ziz.  22  fr. 

8.  /oroimuek  as  &c.  As  still  in  Arabia^  the  guest  is  inviolable, 
and  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards,  esp.  if  he  I:^  eaten  or  drunk 
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as  they  are  come  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof.  9  And  they  J 
said.  Stand  bac^  And  they  said,  This  one  fellow  came  in  to 
sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge :  now  will  we  deal  worse 
with  thee,  than  with  them.  And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the 
man,  eyen  Lot,  and  drew  near  to  break  the  door.  10  But  the 
men  put  forth  their  hand,  and  brought  Lot  into  the  house  to 
them,  and  shut  to  the  door.  11  And  they  smote  the  m«i  that 
were  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  blindness,  both  small  and 
great:  so  that  they  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door. 
12  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides? 
son  in  law,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whomsoeyer 
thou  hast  in  the  city ;  bring  them  out  of  the  place :  13  for  we 
will  destroy  this  place,  because  the  cry  of  them  is  waxen  great 
before  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it. 
14  And  Lot  went  out^  and  spake  unto  his  sons  in  law,  which 
^married  his  daughters,  and  said,  Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place ; 
for  the  Lord  will  destroy  the  city.  But  he  seemed  unto  his 
sons  in  law  as  one  that  mocked.  15  And  when  the  morning 
arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot^  saying.  Arise,  take  thy  wife^ 
and  thy  two  daughters  which  are  here ;  lest  thou  be  consumed 

^  Or,  to«re  to  man^ 

with  his  host:  though  even  to  touch  the  tent-ropes,  imploriiig  pro* 
tection,  is  sufficient.  But  the  duties  of  a  host  ought  not  to  be 
placed  above  those  of  a  father:  and  Lot^  obliged  to  act  ^uiddy  in 
a  trying  situation,  made  this  mistake — For  RVm.  c£  on  xviiL  6. 

^  9.    They  resent  his  interference:  a  mere  totjcwmer^  they  say,  will 
fiun  make  hunself  jndge  over  them. 

11.^  blindness.  Not  the  usual  word,  and  found  otherwise  onlf 
2  E.  vi.  18;  though  in  what  respects  the  'blindness'  denoted  by  it 
differed  from  ordinary  blindness  is  uncertain.  iJCX.(boibtimes^cuMHur£gk 

12 — 16.  The  object  of  the  visit  (zviii.  21)  has  been  attamea:  the 
guilt  of  the  city  is  manifest;  and  its  doom^  consequently  fixed.  The 
angels  therefore  ur^re  Lot  to  lose  no  time  in  quitting  i^  taldng  with 
him  all  those  belonging  to  him. 

13.  hath  ssni  us.  The  two  angels  here  distinguish  themselves 
clearly  from  Jehovah.    Cf.  p.  183  £. 

14L  which  married.  ^  The  Heh  is  the  participle  ('the  takers  of'X 
which  admits  of  either  interpretation  (lxx.  rov«  cUi7^<^«;  Vulg.  qui 
acceptwri  erant).    On  the  whole,  the  mars,  is  the  more  probable. 

mocked.  ^  lUther,  sported  or  jested;  ct  on  zxL  9. 

15.  which  are  here.  As  opposed  to  the  prospective  aons-in-law, 
who  (v.  14)  were  not  in  Lot's  nouse. 
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in  the  ^imquity  of  the  dty.  16  But  he  lingered ;  and  the  men  J 
laid  hold  apon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and 
apon  the  hand  of  his  two  daoghters ;  the  Lord  being  merdful 
unto  him :  and  they  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the 
city.  17  And  it  came  to  pass^  when  they  had  brought  them 
forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Escape  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind 
thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  'Plain;  escape  to  the  mountain, 
lest  thou  be  consumed.  18  And  Lot  said  unto  them,  Oh,  not 
80|  'my  lord :  19  behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in 
thy  sig^t^  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy,  which  thou  hast 
shewed  unto  me  in  saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountaio,  lest  ^evil  overtake  me,  and  I  die :  20  behold  now, 
this  dty  is  near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one :  Oh,  let  me 
escape  thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one?)  and  my  soul  shall  live. 

^  Or,  pmdihmnU  •  See  eh.  xliL  10.  *0r,  OLoni  ^  Or,  the  evil 

consumed.    Swept  away  (zviiL  28),  viz.  with  the  others.   So  v.  17. 
iniquity.    On  the  marg.  punishment,  d.  on  iv.  18. 

16.  liOt  18  still  reluctant  to  leave  his  '  house,'  and  the  city  which 
he  had  made  his  home:  so  the  angels,  tender  to  his  weakness,  and 
aware  of  Jehovah's  'pity'  for  him,  1^  him  by  the  hand,  and  set  him 
outside  the  cit3r. 

17.  Directions  for  his  furth^  flight 

he  said.  One  of  the  angels  is  now  spokesman,  as  in  xviii.  10  (cf. 
the  sing.  pron.  in  ziz.  19^  21,  22). 

look  not  behind  thee, — ^whether  to  be  tempted  back,  or  to  watch 
with  curioos  eye  the  fsite  of  the  city. 

neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  EikkSr,  in  spite  of  its  attractiveness : 
see  on  ziiL  10. 

the  mountain.  Or,  mountainous  country,  vis.  of  the  later  Moab, 
as  xiv.  10.    80  V.  80. 

18—22.^  Lot  escapes  to  Zo'ar.  The  mountains  are  too  distant 
for  Lot's  faith,  or  strength  of  purpose:  so  fearing  he  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  them  in  time,  ne  asks  to  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  a  city 
nearer  at  hand,  which,  being  a  'litde' one,  might  contain  less  wickedness 
than  the  other  cities,  and  be  more  easpy  sparcnL  ^  The  object  of  this  part 
of  the  narrative  is  evidently  to  explain  the  ori^n  of  the  name  !l!o'ar. 

18.  ^  my  lord.  There  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  in  xviiL  8.  The 
Massorites  understand  Jehovah  (so  RVm.);  EW.  recognize  only  an 
ordinary  title  of  courtesy.  Jehovah  is  not  so  distincuy  present  in 
either  of  the  two  angels  in  ch.  ziz.  as  He  is  in  at  least  one  of  the  three 
in  cL  zviiL  (comp.  ziz.  1  with  zviii.  22,  and  see  ziz.  18  end). 

10.  lest  the  eml  overtake  me,  Le.  the  coming  catastrophe:  'evil,' 
as  e.g.  Am.  iii  6. 

20.    my  souL    See  on  zii.  18. 
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21  And  he  said  unto  him,  See^  I  have  accepted  thee  concenung  J 
this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  the  city  of  which  thou 
hart  spoken.  22  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I  cannot  do 
any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither.  Therefore  the  name  of  the 
cily  was  called  ^Zoar.  23  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth 
when  Lot  came  unto  Zoar.  24  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out 
of  heaven ;  25  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  Plain, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground  26  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and 
she  became  a  pillar  of  salt    27  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in 

^  ThAt  is,  LiUJU^  iw.  90.    See  oh.  ziT.  8. 

22.  ^'ar.  Mentioned  also  (besides  xiii.  10,  xiv.  2, 8)  Dt  zxxiv.  3, 
and  (as  a  Moabite  city)  Is.  xv.  5,  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  and  situated  in  all 
probability  in,  or  very  near,  the  smiJl  oasis  called  the  OhSr  e^Safiyek^ 
at  the  SE.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  p.  170,  or,  more  folly,  DB.  8.V.)* 

24 — ^28.    The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

24.  brimstone  and  jSre.  Most  probably  in  an  emotion  of  petro- 
leum: see  p.  202;  and  cf.  Ps.  xL  6;  JBz.  xzxviii.  22;  Job  zviii.  15. 

25.  overthrew,  I.e.  tamed  upside  down :  the  verb  used  regularly 
of  the  destraction  of  these  cities,  tv.  21, 29 ;  Dt.  xnx.  23;  Jer.  zz.  16 ; 
Lam.  iv.  6;  and  so  the  cognate  subst  'overthrow,' «.  29;  Am.  iv.  11; 
Dt  xziz.  23;  Is.  xiiL  19;  Jer.  zliz.  18«L  40;  cf.  Is.  i.  7  RVm.' 

26.  a  pillar  qf  salt.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the 
singular  formation  called  the  Jebel  Usdum^  the  'mountain  of  Sodom,' 
a  range  of  cliffs  5  m.  long,  and  600  ft  high,  consisting  of  crjnBtallized 
rock-salt^^nce  (see  ^  168)  part  of  the  b^  of  the  ancient  Salt  Sea» — 
'covered  with  a  capping  ot  chatty  limestone  and  gvpsum.  It  has  a 
strangely  dislocated,  shattered  appearance;  and  from  tne  &ce  of  it  neat 
fragments  are  occasionally  detached  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  ana  ap- 
pear as  "pillars  of  salt"  advanced  in  nont  of  the  general  mass'  (Smith, 
DB.  m.  1180).  Such  pillars,  or  pinnacles,  have  often  been  noticed 
by  travellers;  and  it  is  probable  tnat  one,  conspicuous  in  antiquity, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  expressed  in  the  present  versa  Writers  of 
a  later  age  often  felt  satisfied  that  they  could  identify  the  pillar 
referred  to  (cf  Wisd  z.  7;  Jos.  Ani.  l  11.  4;  DB.  m.  152);  but 
during^  the  rainy  season  such  pillars  are  constantiy  in  process  of 
formation  and  destruction ;  so  tiiat  it  is  doubtful  how  £ur  any  particular 
one  would  be  permanent*. 

The^  conduct  of  Lot  and  of  his  wife  here  is  in  harmony  with  Lot* s 
own  spirit  as  shewn  in  cL  xiiL    Our  Lord,  in  a  memorable  passage 

^  Whore  '  strangen*  eontaini  an  allofioii  to  the  people  of  theae  eitiefl^  eren  if 
'Soidom*  ought  not  to  be  read  for  it  (D*TO  for  DIT)* 

•  Palmer  (D*$en  ofih»S9.TL  47S— SO)  alio  deaoiibee  a  taU  ifolated  needle  of 
rock,  bearing  a  enriooaTfieeinWanee  to  an  Arab  woman  with  a  ehild  on  her  ehooldite 
(■ee  frontiepteee  to  toI.  i.y,  eaUed  *Iiot^i  wife,*  at  the  edge  of  a  platean,  on  the  BmH 
Bide  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1000  ft.  abOTe  it,  {net  oppodte  to  En-gedi  (tee  Map,  p.  471). 
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the  morning  to  the  place  where  he  had  stood  before  the  Lord  :  j 
28  and  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all 
the  land  of  the  Plam,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
land  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  P 
the  Plain,  that  God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the 
which  Lot  dwelt 

fLk.  xviL  82),  refers  to  Lofs  wife  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lessons 
cteducible  from  the  narrative  about  her.  ^  Lofs  wife  is  the  type  of 
tiiose  who,  in  whatever  age,  'look  back'  with  regretful  longings  u^n 
possessions  and  enjovments  which  are^  inconsistait  with  the  salvation 
offered  to  them;  and  so  our  Lord  points  His  disciples  to  what  is  re- 
lated of  her,  when  inculcatin^r  indifference  to  aU  worldly  interests,  as 
the  attitude  with  which  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  man  should  be  met 

27.  to  the  place  &c.    See  xviii.  16,  22. 

28.  smoke^  (twice).  Steam, — cognate^  with  the  word  denoting 
incense,  and  with  the  verb  used  often  (Lev.  L  9,  &c)  of  a  sacrifice,  ana 
rendered  in  EW.  'burn,'  but  meaning  really  'turn  into  eweet  emoke 
(icFon;).'    Not  the  Ordinary  word  for  '  smoke.' 

furnace.  Kiln, — ^as  for  lime  or  pottery.  So  Ez.  ix.  8, 10,  xiz.  18t. 
Not  the  portable  '  stove'  of  zv.  17. 

20.  A  summary  statement  firom  F  (c£  zzv.  19,  20,  zlL  46)  of  what 
has  been  described  in  detail  by  J  in  tw.  1 — 28. 

•9  On  the  site  of  the  destroyed  cities,  enough  has  been  alreadj  said  (p.  170  £) : 
thej  stood  most  probabl j  on  or  near  the  saline  morass  now  known  as  ei'Sebkha, 
at  the  8.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  a  plausible  suggestion^  tiiat  the  physical 
cause  of  their  destruction  was  an  eruption  of  petroleum,  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake  (ct  *  overthrow,' «.  21).  Such  eruptions  arise  from  the  existence  of 
resenroirs  of  compressed  inflammable  gases,  by  the  side  of  the  petroleum,  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surface :  if  from  any  cause,  such  as  an  earthquake^ 
a  fissure  is  opened  through  the  orerlying  strata,  the  gas  escapes,  canying  the 
petroleum  with  it ;  the  fluid  mass  readily  ignites,  whether  through  lightning  or 
(Blanckenhom,  p.  68)  spontaneously;  and  it  then  rains  down  in  boming 
showers,  while  a  dense  smoke  towers  up  into  the  air>.    All  the  conditions  for 

1  Tristram,  Land  of  Itrael,  858  f . ;  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Egypt  and  Syria  Qn 
'By-paths  of  Bible  knowledge'),  p.  129  f.  (of.  HO.  508  f.);  Blanckenhom,  ZDPV. 
1S96,  p.  58, 1898,  p.  78. 

*  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  (p.  125  f.]  mentions  how  onoe.  in  an  oil  district  in  Oanada, 
a  borehole  stmck  a  reservoir  of  compreBsed  gu,  which  at  once  rushed  upwards 
carrying  the  petrolenm  with  it :  it  almost  immediately  ignited ;  the  dense  smoke 
rose  high  into  the  air,  throwing  down  boming  bitumen  iH  around,  and  a  space  of 
15  acres  was  speedily  enTcloped  in  flame.  Of.  also  Blanck.  p.  58.  A  voleamic 
empti<m  is  less  probable  geologically :  Diener,  who  assomes  one  {Mitth,  der  k.  k. 
geogr,  QetiUteh.  tu  Wien,  1897,  p.  18  fL),  presses  the  expression  *oat  of  heavsa' 
nnnsonsssrilj     See  Blanokenhora's  oritioism,  ZDPV.  1898,  pp.  77—88. 
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sadi  aa  erapikm  tre  present  in  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  strata  about 
it^  esp.  at  the  SW.  end,  abonnd  in  bitominoos  matter:  after  earthqaakee, 
bitumen  is  often  found  floating  on  the  water :  sulphur  springs,  and  sulphur 
deposits^  are  also  frequent  around  the  Dead  Sea  (<£  BsiMSTOKn  in  DB^  and 
Tristram's  description  of  the  Widj  Mu)^tuwat,  p.  851),  so  that  the  mention  of 
brinist<me  in  «.  84  (cH  Dt  xxix.  28)  is  ^te  intelligible.  To  the  same  earth- 
quake might  also  be  due  the  subsidence  of  the*  Yale  of  Siddim' (p.  171). 

The  present  writer  has  adopted,  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  view  which 
seems  to  him  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  nanratiYe  in  Gen.  zix., 
▼is.  that  the  destruction  of  the  four  cities  was  a  real  erent,  happening  in 
Abraham's  time.  At  the  same  time^  the  truth  must  be  frunklj  admitted  that 
the  nanratiYe  was  oonmiitted  to  writing,— for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we 
know, — 1000  years  or  more  after  the  OYonts  which  it  purports  to  describe;  and 
hence  the  possibility  must  be  faced  that  it  is  in  fact  a  legend,  intended 
primarily  to  account  for  the  desolate  and  stricken  appearance  of  parts  of  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  at  the  same  time  infused  with  an  ethical  motiYO, 
and  told  here  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lessons  which  it  oonr^ys.  This  Yiew  is 
put  forward,  with  ability  and  moderation,  in  an  article  by  Professor  Oheyne,  in 
the  Nno  JVcrid  (Boston,  UJ3.A.)  for  June,  1892.  In  this  article.  Pro!  Cheyne 
collects  examples  of  legends,  current  in  Arabia  and  elsewhere,  of  cities  or 
Yillages^  dther  submerged  or  otherwise  destroyed,  often  on  account  of  the 
inhospitality,  or  other  moral  shortcoming,  of  their  inhabitants,  the  particular 
method  of  destruction  assumed  being  usually  such  as  was  suggested  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  place  in  question^  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  an  incident  might  also  be  a  real  occurrence,  and  that 
analogies  of  the  kind  quoted,  howoYer  numerous,  are  not  in  themselYes 
sufficient  to  shew  the  Biblical  narratiYO  to  be  unhistoricaL 

30-^  Orighi  of  the  Moabites  and  Anunonites,  as  told  by  Hebrew  folk- 
lore. Naturally  this  nanratiYe  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  record  of  actual 
fact:  as  little  is  it^  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  regarded  as  a  malicious  iuYontion 
of  the  narrator;  the  narrator  has  simply  reported  a  eurrmU  belief  based 
partly  upon  a  popular  etymology  of  the  two  nameS|  partly  upon  the  feelings 
with  which  Israel  riewed  the  two  nations  here  in  question.  There  was  much 
rivalry  and  hostility  between  Israel  and  these  two  peoples  (see  e.g.IH.xxiii  8  £, 
Is.  xyL  6,  Jer.  xlria  26,  Ex.  xxy.  3,  6,  Zeph.  ii  8—10);  it  is  also  (DiUm.)  a  not 
improbable  inference  from  the  present  passage  that  incestuous  marriages,  such 
as  were  riewed  in  Israel  with  abhorrence,  were  in  vogue  among  them;  and 
these  feelings  are  reflected  in  the  discreditable  story  of  their  origin  which  the 
narrator  has  here  preserved.  '  It  was  the  coarse  humour  of  the  people,  which 
thus  put  into  words  its  aversion  to  Moab  and  Ammon'  (Dillm.). 

1  'Thus  a  place  on  the  Lake  of  Than  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  beoaoae  a 
dwarf  was  ref ased  hospitality  daring  a  stoim  by  all  the  inhabitants  exoept  an  aged 
couple  who  dwelt  in  a  miserable  cottage.'  See  also  Dooghty,  Arab.  Dei.  i.  95  f .  (a 
legend  to  account  for  the  desertion  of  the  once  important  commereial  town  El-Hi jr: 
its  inhabitants,  the  idolatroos  Thamadites,  son^  to  sky  the  prophet  9*li^  Mut  to 
them  by  Ood;  cf.  l^or.  vn.  71— 4i  zv.  80— 4);  wetsslein's  notee  in  DeL's  Jo6,  on 
XV.  28,  xzxL  82;  Gh^yne  in  the  BneB.  rr«  4670 1;  and  ef.  the  Greek  story  of 
Philemon  and  Bands  (Ov.  Ifst.  vm.  616  ft.). 
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SO  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  J 
and  his  two  daughters  with  him;  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar: 
and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  dau^ters.  31  And  the 
firstborn  said  unto  the  younger,  Our  fetther  is  old,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  earth  to  come  in  unto  us  after  the  manner  of 
all  the  earth :  32  come,  let  us  make  our  Mher  drink  wine^  and 
we  win  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  fiithw. 
33  And  they  made  their  fetther  drink  wine  that  night :  and  the 
firstborn  went  in,  and  lay  with  her  fetther ;  and  he  knew  not 
when  she  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose.  34  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  firstborn  said  unto  the  younger, 
Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  with  my  fetther:  let  us  make  him 
drink  wine  tliis  night  also ;  and  go  thou  in,  and  lie  with  him, 
that  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  father.  35  And  they  made 
their  &ther  drink  wine  that  night  also :  and  the  younger  arose^ 
and  lay  with  him ;  and  he  knew  not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when 
she  arose.  36  Thus  were  both  the  daughters  of  Lot  with  child 
by  their  fether.  37  And  the  firstborn  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Moab :  the  same  is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  unto 
this  day.  38  And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Ben-ammi :  the  same  is  the  father  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  unto  this  day. 

30.  w€(niuf.  From  the  plain  in  which  Zo'ar  lay,  to  the  moontainons 
country  above  it^  occupied  in  later  times  by  the  Moabites. 

kejeared  &c.  Dreading,  viz.,  lest,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  promise, 
V.  21,  a  similar  &te  should  overtake  it 

ffi  a  cave.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  habit  of  dwelling  in 
caves  has  prevailed  even  in  modem  times  in  the  neighbouriiood 
(Buckingham,  TrcmU  in  Syria,  1825,  pp.  61—63,  87). 

31.  there  isnot&o.  As  the  sole  survivors  of  an  accursed  city, 
all  men  will  shrink  from  us. 

87.  Moab.  As  though  this  were  the  same  as  i&-d&,  and  meant 
'from  a  &ther'  (see  w>.  82  end,  84  end,  36  [qf,  by,  are  both  Wt.  from^, 

88.  Ben-^ammi.  Le.  'son  of  my  people,'y-or  rather,  perhaps 
(xviL  14),  '  of  my  fother's  kinsman,'  his  &ther  being  his  moth^s  near 
relation'. 

If  it  were  the  case  that  incestuous  marriages  were  not  onusual 

^  The  oocorrenoe  of  Mm,  *  paternal  onole/  *  Jdngman  on  one'i  father's  aide'  (see 
on  xrii.  14),  in  seTeral  proper  names,  makes  it  probable  that  in  a  oonnexion  like  the 
present  *mj  father's  kinsman'  Ib  in  reality  the  name  (or  title)  of  a  deitjr  (see  SmeB. 

B.T.  A.MMI). 
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in  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  particalar  fonn  assumed  by  the  legend 
would  be  easier  to  account  ror'. 

The  only  other  mention  of  Lot  in  the  OT.  is  in  the  egression 
'children  of  Lot^'  Dt.  iL  9, 19,  Ps.  Itttiii  8. 

Lot  is  in  character  a  strong  contrast  to  Abraham.  He  is  selfish,  weak,  and 
worldly:  he  thinks  of  himself  before  his  unde^  and  chooses,  for  the  sake  of 
loxnry  and  ease,  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  temptation.  ReUtirelj,  indeed,  he 
was  ^righteous'  (2  P.  ii  7,  8);  his  personal  character  was  without  reproach; 
and  he  was  deemed  worthy  bj  Ood  of  a  special  deliferance.  But^  though  his 
'righteous  soul'  was  *  vexed  (c0a<raWffro)  from  day  to  day'  by  the  'lawtoss 
deeds'  which  he  saw  around  him,  he  had  not  strength  of  purpose  to  quit  liis 
evil  surroandingB,  and  even  betrothed  his  daughters  to  natives  of  the  sinM 
city.  When  ultimately  he  left  Sodom,  it  was  with  manifest  reluctance^  and 
only  after  his  daughters  had  become  (if  we  may  follow  the  representation  of  the 
narrator  in  six.  31  ff.)  depraved  by  contact  with  vice.  He  brought  temptations, 
and  also  troubles,  upon  himself^— and  the  man  who  once  was  rich  hi  ^flocks  and 
herds  and  tents'  (ziiL  6)  was,  as  the  result  of  his  own  actions,  stripped  of  his 
possessions,  and  reduced  to  living  penuriously  in  a  cave.  Lot  is  one  of  the 
many  rvnoi  ff/xwar  in  the  OT.;  and  his  history  is  a  lesson  of  the  danger  of 
thinking  too  ezclusirdy  of  worldly  advantage  and  present 


Chapter  XX. 
SaroKs  adventure  cU  the  Oourt  qf  Oerar. 

This  chapter  contains  the  first  continuous  excerpt  (of.  on  ch.  xv.)  fixmi  the 
source  'E,'  respecting  which  see  the  Introd.  p^^xi  £  In  general  outline  the 
narrative  is  very  similar  to  that  of  xii.  10 — 20  (Abram  and  Band  in  figypt), 
and  xxvL  6—11  (Isaac  and  Rebekah  at  Qerar).  The  repetition  is  remarkable, 
especially  as  in  each  case  the  excuse  is  the  same,  that  the  wife  isa  sister.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  the  three  narratives  are  variations  of  the 
same  fundamental  theme,  a  story  told  popularly  of  the  patriarchs  and 
attributed  sometimes  (as  reported  by  J  and  B  respectively)  to  difiTerent 
occasions  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  and  once  also  to  an  occasion  in  the  life 
of  Isaac    Of.  on  xxvL  6 — 11. 


1  And  Abraham  Journeyed  from  thence  toward  the  B 
land  of  the  South,  and  dwelt  between  Eadesh  and  Shur ;  and  he 

XZ.1.    the  South.    The  Negeb:  seeonziL  9. 
between  Kadesh  and  Shur.    See  on  ziv.  7  and  xvL  7. 

>  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Ex,  n.  478,  remarka  on  the  rather  ourioos  faet  that 
bint,  *  daughter/  is  in  the  country  ooonpied  formerly  by  Moab  almoat  invariably 
used  for  *wife.* 
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sojourned  in  Gerar.  2  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife,  B 
She  is  my  sister :  and  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar  sent^  and  took 
SaraL  3  But  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  of  the  nighty 
and  said  to  him,  Behold,  thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  because  of 
the  woman  which  thou  hast  taken ;  for  she  is  a  man's  wife. 
4  Now  Abimelech  had  not  come  near  her :  and  he  said.  Lord, 
wilt  thou  slay  even  a  righteous  nation  ?  5  Said  he  not  himself 
unto  me.  She  is  my  sister?  and  she,  even  she  herself  said,  He  is 
my  brother :  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart  and  the  innocency  of 
my  hands  have  I  done  this.    6  And  God  said  unto  him  in  the 

09rar,  Ace.  to  Eoseb.  {Onom.  240)  25  Roman  miles  S.  of  Elen- 
theropolis  (Beit-Jibrin),  and  hence  often  identified  with  a  mined  site 
Umm  d^erdr.  on  a  hill-top  {PEFM.  m.  389  £),  6  m.  S.  of  Oaza, 
and  30  m.  S.  of  Beit-Jibrin.  It  is  however  doubtful  whether  this  name 
is  anything  but  a  modem  one,  meaning  Place  of  water-pots,  from  the 
heaps  of  broken  pottery  about  it  (c£  L.  and  £.  L 197  f.) ;  and  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  shew  that^  unless  the  clause  *  and  sojoumed  in  Gerar'  im- 
vlies  a  complete  change  of  locality  as  compared  with  *  dwelt  between 
kadesh  and  Shur/  Umm  el-Jeiftr  is  much  too  £a.r  to  the  N.,  and  could 
not  with  the  utmost  licence  of  interpretation  be  described  as  '  between' 
Eadesh  and  Shur.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  Tmmbull 
CKadesh-Bamea,  62  f.),  Guthe,  and  others,  are  rifi;ht  in  identifying 
Oerar  with  the  Wddy  Jerur^  about  13  m.  W.  and  SW.  of  £[aae8h, 
which  leads  down  through  the  Wftdy  esh-Sher&if  into  the  Wftdy  el- 
'Ailsh  (see  Palmer,  Desert  of  theEaiodus,  n.  349  £,  353  f.,  and  Map), 
and  is  exactly  in  the  required  situation^ 

2.  G£  xu.  13,  19. 

Abimelech.  The  name  means  'Melech  is  &ther'  [or  'my  father*]: 
c£  Abijah^  *  Jah  is  &ther/  Phoen.  proper  names  shew  that  there  was  an 
old  Ganaanitidi  deity  called  Ifttt  [in  Heb.  Melech:  Molech  is  also  the 
same  word]  '  kinff ' ;  and  Abimilki  is  the  name  of  the  ligyptian  govemor 
of  Tyre  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  (b.o.  1400). 

3.  came... in  a  dream.^  E,  it  has  been  noticed,  often  speaks  of 
God  as  'coming'  or  spelling  in  a  dream:  v.  6,  xzxi.  11,  24,  zlvi  2; 
Nu.  zzii.  9,  20  (c£  Nu.  zii.  6;  also  the  notes  on  ch.  zzL  12,  zxiL  1). 

4^  5.  Abimelech  appeals  to  Jehovah's  righteousness  (c£  Abra- 
ham's appeal  in  xviiL  23  £f.) :  he  had  acted  qmte  unsuspectmgly  and 
innocently. 

5.  integrity.  Lit  per/ectness  (cf.  on  vi.  9),  with  the  coUat.  idea 
of  sincerity,  Pr.  zxviii.  6,  18  [read  crooked  {or  perverse],  or  unsuspi- 
dousness,  simplicity  (2  S.  zv.  11;  1  E.  zxii.  34  (see  RVm.]). 

the  innocency  cjmy  hands.   (X.  Ps.  zziv.  4  (Ueb.),  xzvi.  6,  IzziiL  18. 

>  A  site  Dearer  Gaza  does  howerer  suit  better  oh.  x.  19,  and  2  Ch.  zi?.  18 
(of.  V.  10);  and  it  is  possible  that  there  were  two  Geran  {EneB.  ■.▼.). 
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dreamy  Yea»  I  know  that  in  the  integrity  of  thy  heart  thoa  hast  B 
done  this,  and  I  also  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against  me : 
therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her.  7  Now  therefore 
restore  the  man's  wife ;  for  he  is  a  prophet^  and  he  shall  pray 
for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live :  and  if  thou  restore  her  not^  know 
thou  that  thou  shalt  surely  die,  thou,  and  all  that  are  thina 
8  And  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  all  his 
servants,  and  told  all  these  things  in  their  ears :  and  the  men 
were  sore  afraid. .  9  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said 
unto  him,  AVhat  hast  thou  done  unto  us?  and  wherein  have 
I  sinned  against  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my 
kingdom  a  great  sin  ?  thou  hast  done  deeds  unto  me  that  ought 
not  to  be  done.  10  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  What 
sawest  thou,  that  thou  hast  done  this  thing?    11  And  Abraham 

6.  withheld.    By  means  viz.  of  some  sickness:  c£  v.  17. 

7.  a  prophet.  The  title  is  applied  to  Abraham, — as  it  seems  (see 
1  S.  iz.  9),  by  an  anachronism, — here  only  (c£  Ps.  cy.  15,  of  the  natti- 
archs  generally),  though  in  effect  he^  appears  invested  with  the 
privileges  of  a  prophet  in  zv.  1,  4,  zyiii.  17.  The  term  designates 
nim  as  one  standing  in  a  special  relation  to  Jehovah  (Am.  iiL  7;,  and 
as  such,  one  whose  rights  mav  not  be  infringed  with  impunity,  and 
whose  intercession,  also,  is  likely  to  be  efficacious  with  Gk)d. 

pray.  The  Heb.  word,  both  here  and  generally  in  the  OT.,  signifies 
properly  to  mcJce  (yii^self  a  medicUorf  to  intercede;  and  tiiis  meaning 
IS  often  perceptible  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  used:  e.g.  Num. 
XL  2,  XXI.  7 ;  Dt.  ix.  20,  26 ;  Job  xhL  8,  10. 

live.     Or  recover  (Is.  xxxix.  9) :  see  on  v,  6. 

and  aU  that  are  tjdne.  The  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility 
was  "only  gradu^y^eveloped ;  and  hence  among  ancient  neodes  ^e 
fiBunily  of  a  guilty  person  was  often  punished  witn  him.^  GL  Nu.  zvi. 
32  f ;  Josh.  viL  24  f. ;  Dan.  vi.  24 ;  and  contrast  Dt.  xxiv.  16,  and  the 
teaching  of  Ezek.  xviii.  See  further  Mozley,  Lectures  on  the  OT. 
p.  87  n.,  where  it  is  shewn  how  this  defective  sense  of  justice  had 
its  root  in  a  defective  sense  of  individualitv,  or  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  as  such;  and  6rav,  The  Divine  JJiscipline  qfleniel,  77  £f. 

9.  Abimelech  rebukes  Aoraham,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  (xiL  18  £), 
but  in  stronger  terms;  and  is  represented  as  holdiiu;  up  to  the 

Ktriarch  a  higher  standard  of  moral  obligation  than  mat  which  he 
d  himself  observed.    Comp.  Gray,  p.  49  £ 

10.  A  further  point :  what  reason  had  Abraham  for  so  acting  ? 
sawest.    Le.  hcuist  in  view:  what  was  thy  object  in  making  this 

false  statement? 

11.  He  defends,  and  (v.  12  £)  excuses  himsell 
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said,  Because  I  thong^t^  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  B 
place ;  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  saka  12  And  more- 
over die  is  indeed  my  sister,  the  daughter  of  my  fether,  but  not 
the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she  became  my  wife :  13  and 
it  came  to  pass,  when  God  caused  me  to  wander  from  my  &ther^8 
house,  that  I  said  unto  her.  This  is  thy  kindness  which  thou 
shalt  shew  unto  me ;  at  every  place  whither  we  shall  come,  say 
of  me,  He  is  my  brother.  14  And  Abimelech  took  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  menservants  and  womenservants,  and  gave  them  unto 
Abraham,  and  restored  him  Sarah  his  wife.  15  And  Abimelech 
said.  Behold,  my  land  is  before  thee :  dwell  where  it  pleaseth 
thee.    16  And  unto  Sarah  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  thy 


the /ear  qf  God  isnaiScc  The  population  is  represented  as  heathen, 
and  as  regardless,  conseauenti^,  ot  the  sanctity  ot  human  life. 

12.  Marriages  wiUi  hiJf-sisters  (by  the  same  father)  were  forbidden 
by  the  later  law  (Lev.  xviiL  9, 11,  zx.  17;  Dt  xzviL  22;  c£  Ez.  zziL 
11),  but  they  occurred  amons  the  CSanaanites  (W.  B.  Smith,  Kinship 
and  Marriage  in  ancient  Arabia^  162  £),  and  other  anciedt  nations; 
and  2  S.  ziiL  13**  inmlies  that  they  were  regarded  as  permissible  in 
Israel  in  the  age  of  David.  But  of  coarse  even  this  excuse  does  not 
save  Abraham^  statement  from  being  an  equivocation. 

13.  A  further  excuse :  it  has  been  Abraham's  general  practice  to 
speak  of  Sarah  as  his  sister. 

caused  me  to  wander.  The  verb  is  plural, — ^perhaps^  in  conversation 
with  a  heathen,  from  accommodation  to  a  polytheistic  point  of  view 
(c£  1  S.  iv.  8).  *Blohim,  even  when  used  of  the  true  60a,  is  occasion- 
ally construed  with  a  plural,  for  reasons  which  cannot  always  be 
definitely  assigned :  see,  with  a  pL  verb,  cL  xzxv.  7 ;  Ex.  xziL  9 ;  2  S. 
vii.  23 ;  with  a  pL  ptcp.  Ps.  Iviii.  11;  and,  with  an  adj.  (here  probably 
the  'plural  of  majesty':  see  p.  14),  Josh.  xziv.  19;  and  five  times  in 
the  expression  'living  God/  Vt  v.  26  [Heb.  23]:  1  S.  xviL  26,  36; 
Jer.  X.  10,  xxiii.  36.  G£  O.-E.  §§  124^  145*.  (On  ch.  xzxl  53,  see 
the  note.) 

14.  Gf.  xiL  16,  where,  however,  the  gifts  are  given  before  the 
discovery  of  Abraham's  true  relation  to  Sarah:  here,  they  are  given 
as  compensation  to  an  injured  husband,  whose  explanation  Abimelech 
accepts,  and  whose  good  will,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  v.  7,  he  is 
anxious  to  secure. 

15.  He  ofiers  him  now  to  remain  in  his  land.    Contrast  xii.  20. 

16.  Abimelech  feels  that,  however  inadvertently,  he  has  done 
Sarah  a  wrong,  which  her  friends  and  attendsmts  may  resent:  so  he 
gives  her  'brother'  a  handsome  additional  present  specially  on  her 
behalf,  which  may  shew  them  that  he  acknowledges  me  wrong,  and 
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brother  a  thoufland  pieces  of  silver :  behold,  ^it  is  for  thee  a  E 
covering  of  the  eyes  to  all  that  are  with  thee ;  and  'in  respect 
of  all  thou  art  righted  17  And  Abraham  prayed  unto  God: 
and  God  healed  Abimelechy  and  his  wife,  and  his  maidservants ; 
and  they  bare  children.  18  For  the  Lord  had  fast  closed  up 
all  the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech,  because  of  Sarah 
Abraham's  wifei 

^Or,he  '  Or,  before  all  men 

induce  them  consequently  to  overlook  it  lxx.»  Sam.  read,  more  easily, 
*  for  iihee...and/ar  all,'  &o. 

pieeei.  It  is  better  to  supply  shekels^ — a  princely  gift,  equivalent 
to  some  £135^140  (see  on  zxiii«  14  l\ 

a  eawnnaofthe  eues^  making  them  blind  to  what  has  occurred.  For 
the  figure,  ct  (though  tiie  eapressions  are  not  the  same)  zxxii.  20  (see 
note);  Ex.  zniL  8;  1  S.  zIl^  3;  Job  iz.  24.  The  maig.  'he'  may 
be  disregarded :  the  explanation  suggested  by  ch.  xxiv.  65  (cited  in 
reference  Bibles)  is  far-fetched  and  imi)rolMtble. 

and  before  aU  (men)  thou  art  riahted.  This  rend,  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  text  (see  Is.  xxx.  8  Heb.);  but  the  clause  is  very 
probabljr  cormpt.  If  it  is  correct^  the  meaning  apparently  is  that 
Sarah  will  be  publicly  vindicated  (Job  xiiL  15  Heb.)  m>m  any  imputa- 
tions which  might  have  been  cast  upon  her. 

17.    Abraham  now  intercedes  (o.  7)  on  Abimelech's  behalf. 

niaid9$n>ant8.  Le.  female  slavet.  The  Heb.  word  (hdk)  b  the  same 
that  is  rendered  bandtooman  in  xxi.  10,  12,  13. 


Ohapter  XXL 

The  birth  qf  iBoac,  and  expulsion  of  Islimael.  The  treaty 
between  Abimelech  and  Abraham;  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  Beershebou 


1  And  the  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said,  |  and  JP 
the  Lord  did  unto  Sarah  as  he  had  spoken.  |  2  And  Sarah  J* 
conceived,  and  bare  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old  age,  |  at  the  set  P 
time  of  which  Gk>d  had  spoken  to  him.    3  And  Abraham  called 

XZL    1—7.    The  birth  of  Isaac. 

l\    See  xviiL  10— 14  (J). 

viritedf — ^viz.  with  favour  and  blessing  (L  24 ;  Ex.  iii.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  14, 
al.;  Luke  L  68);  specially  as  here,  1  S.  ii.  21. 

l^    See  xviL  16,  21  (P). 

2^  ai  tie  set  time  kc.  See  xvii.  21  (P);  though  the  same  ex« 
pression  occurs  also  in  xviii*  14  (J). — CL  Heb.  xL  11 1 

D.  14 
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the  name  of  his  son  that  was  bom  unto  him,  whom  Sarah  bare  P 
to  him,  Isaaa  4  And  Abraham  drcomcised  his  son  Isaac  when 
he  was  eight  days  old,  as  Qod  had  commanded  him.  5  And 
Abraham  was  an  hundred  years  old,  when  his  son  Isaac  was 
bom  unto  him.  |  6  And  Sarah  said,  God  hath  ^made  me  to  ^ 
laugh;  every  one  that  heareth  will  lau^  with  me.  7  And 
she  said,  Who  would  have  said  unto  Abraham,  that  Sarah  should 
give  children  suck  ?  for  I  have  bome  him  a  son  in  his  old  aga 

8  And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned :  and  Abraham  made 
a  great  feast  on  the  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned.  9  And  Sarah 
saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto 

^  Or,  prepared  laughter  for  me 

3 — 5  (P).  The  naming  and  the  circumcision,  in  accordance  with 
xvii.  12,  19  (P);  the  specification  of  age,  as  xvii.  1,  24,  and  often 
in  P  (see  the  Introd.  p.  zxvi  £). 

6.  /tath  prepared  lau^ter  for  me.^  Fs  explanation  of  the 
name  '  Isaac'  (see  xvii.^  17  in^  P;  xviiL  12  in  J),  from  the  laugh  of 
ffood-natured  surprise  with  which  others  will  greet  the  news  that  Sarah 
bad  given  birth  to  a  child. 

with  me.  On  account  of  me^ — ^not  in  mockery,  but  good- 
naturedly. 

7.  said.  The  word  (mill9l\  is  Aramaic  (e.g.  Dan.  vL  21),*  and 
is  found  otherwise  in  Heb.  only  in  poetry  (rs.  cvL  2;  Job  viiL  2, 
xxxiii.  dt). 

8—21.    The  expulsion  of  IshmaeL 

8.  toas  weaned.  Weaning  is  still  observed  in  the  East  as  the 
occasion  of  a  familjr  feast  The  child  mi^ht  be  at  the  time  as  much 
as  three  r2  Mace.  vii.  27)  or  four  (Kussel^  Alm^^  1794,  L  303,  cited 
by  Knob.)  years  old:  1  S.  i  22,  24,  25,  iL  11  (Samuel,  when  weaned, 
left  alone  with  Eli)  seems  to  imply  that  he  might  even  be  older. 

9.  mocking.  The  word  used — ^the  intenisive  form  of  that  from 
which  'Isaac'  is  derived — has  certainly  this  sense  when  followed  by 
the  prep,  n  {at  or  against),  xxxix.  14, 27 ;  but  it  is  doubtfrd  whether  it 
has  it  when  used  absolutely  (see  zix.  14,  zxvi  8;  Ez.  yxxii.  6;  Jud. 
zvi.  25);  hence  the  marg.  jiving  or  sporting  (lxx.  waiiwra^iddhig 

/icra  lo-aaK  rod  viov  avr!}^;   Vulg.  ludmUem  CUm  ISOOC  fiUo  SUO),  whicE 

is  preferred  by  most  modems  ^    The  meaning  in  the  latter  case  will 

^  The  later  Jews  attached  strange  Haggadahs  to  this  word  PQVp.    B.  Akiba 

(e.  50—135  AJ).),  on  acooant  of  its  nae  in  xxxix.  14,  27,  sappoaed  it  to  refer  to 
lahmael's  onchastity,  B.  Ishmael,  on  aoooont  of  Ex.  xxxii.  6,  to  hia  idolatry,  other 
Babbis,  on  aooonnt  of  pnb  in  2  S.  iL  14,  Pr.  xxvi.  14,  to  attempta  made  by  him 
to  ehoot  his  brother:  there  were  also  other  stories  eorxent  among  the  later  Jews 
respecting  his  insolence  towards  Isaao  (see  referenoes  in  DB.  n.  508^).  8t  Panl,  in 
Gal.  iv.  29  (iSlwKtp),  appears  to  follow  some  of  these  Haggadahs  (of.  8t  John 
Thackeray,  The  Relation  of  8t  Paul  to  conXnnporary  Jewish  thought,  1900,  p.  212  f.). 
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Abraham,  ^mockiiig;  10  Wherefore  ahe  said  unto  Abrahanii  B 
Oast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son:  for  the  son  of  this 
bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac 
11  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight  on 
account  of  his  son.  12  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it  not 
be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of  the  lad,  and  because  of  thy 
bondwoman ;  in  all  that  Sarah  saith  unto  thee,  hearken  unto 
her  voice ;  for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  13  And  also  of 
the  son  of  the  bondwoman  will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is 
thy  seed  14  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  bread  and  a  'bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar, 

1  Or,  playimg  *  Or,  $kin 

be  (as  alreadv  explained  in  Jubilees  xviL  4)  that  the  d^ht  of  Ishmael, 
'playing  and  dancing'  (on  his  ajge,  as  pictured  by  this  narrator,  see 
on  V.  151  and  'Abraham  rejoicing  witn  great  joy/  aroused  Sarah's 
maternal  jealousy. 

10.  As  in  xvL  5,  Sarah  appeals  to  her  husband,  and  with  some 
peremptoriness,  demands  the  expulsion  of  both  Ishmael  and  his  slave- 
mother.  On  the  use  made  of  this  narrative  in  GaL  iv.  21 — v.  1,  see 
p.  218. 

^  11.    Ishmael  had  evidenthr  won  his  &thex^s  affection,  and  it  is 
painful  to  him  to  part  with  him. 

12.  '  But  what  a  woman's  jealousy  impels  Sarah  to  wish,  is  for 
other  reasons  in  accordance  wit^  (Joa's  ^nll'  (Bi.);  and  Abraham, 
when  satisfied  of  tins,  sacrifices  his  fisitherly  feelings,  and  resigns  him- 
self to  the  loss  of  his  son  (v.  14). 

$aid.  Ab  may  be  inferred  firom  'rose  early'  in  v.  14,  in  a  dream 
(c£  on  XX.  8). 

far  in  Isaac  shall  seed  be  called  to  thee  (so  lxx.  and  Rom.  ix.  7. 
Heb.  XL  18).  Le.  in  Isaac's  line  shall  be  descended  those  who  will 
bear  thy  name,  and  be  called  thy  ^uine  seed,  and  inherit^  conse- 
auendy,  the  promises.  C£  in  P  xviL  21 :  the  point  is  one  on  which 
tne  different  sources  would  naturally  agree.  The  words  are  quoted  in 
Bom.  ix.  7  by  St  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  promise  was  not  a  necessary  privilege  of  phjrsical  descent:  there 
were  some  among  Abraham's  offspring  who  did  not  inherit  it 

18.  It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  Abraham  that  national 
greatness  is  in  store  ekewhere  tor  Tshmafll  also  (c£  xvL  10  in  J; 
xviL  20  in  P). 

14.  ^  Abranam  obeys  at  once;  and  next  morning  sends  Ishmael 
away  with  his  mother,  giving  them  a  modicum  of  provision  to  support 
them  on  their  journey. 

battle.  SUboL  (lxx.  laid^i).  The  sldn  of  a  goat,  or  other  animal, — 
here  perhaps  a  kid, — such  as  is  still  used  genenJly  in  the  East  for 

14—2 
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patting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away :  b 
and  she  departed,  and  >yandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beernsheba. 
15  And  the  water  in  the  bottle  was  spent>  and  she  cast  the  child 
under  one  of  the  shrubs.  16  And  she  went>  and  sat  her  down 
over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bowshot :  for  she 
said,  Let  me  not  look  upon  the  death  of  the  child  And  she  sat 
over  against  him,  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and  wept  17  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee, 
Hagar  ?  fear  not;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where 
he  i&  18  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ; 
for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.  19  And  God  opened  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water ;  and  she  went^  and  filled  the 
bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink.    20  And  God  was 

carrjring  water,  and  which  would  contain  a  good  deal  more  than  what 
we  uiomd  call  a  'bottle'  (see  Bottle  in  DB,  or  EncBX 

the  wilderness  qf  Beer-sheba.  Beer-sheba,  28  m.  SW.  of  Hebron, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  N^eb  (xii.  9):  it  lies  itself  (see 
G.  A.  Smith's  large  Map^  near  the  top  of  a  broad  Wftdv  running  down 
to  the  Medit  Sea,  with  nigh  ground  both  N.  and  S.  of  it  On  the  S. 
the  hills  are  mostly  barren :  but  as  Beer-sheba  itself  is  approached 
they  are  more  and  more  covered  with  grass,  and  about  it  there  is  rich 
pasturage,  though  very  apt  in  dry  seasons  to  be  parched  and  desolate 
(Rob.  L  203  £;  Tristram,  366;  Palmer,  n.  387—9;  HG.  280,  285). 

15.  c€tst.  The  word  clearly  implies  that  Ishmael  was  being  earrUi 
by  his  mother,  although  according  to  xvi.  16,  zzi.  5,  8,  he  must  have 
been  at  least  15  years  old.  The  inconsistency  is  similar  to  the  one 
in  xii.  11,  and  must  be  similarly  explained:  xvi.  16,  xxL  5,  the  passa^ 
which  fix  the  a^e  of  Ishmael,  belong  to  P,  whereas  tiie  present  narrative 
belongs  to  E,  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  chronology,  and  pictured 
Ishmael  as  still  an  infant  (cL  the  Introd.  §  2). 

under  one  qf  the  shrms  (ii.  5).  Perhaps  a  rothem,  or  broom-tree^ 
such  as  Elijah,  one  day's  journey  S.  of  Beer-sheba,  lay  down  under 
(1  E.  xix.  4  f.).  The  rotkem  is  still  abundant  in  the  same  parts;  and 
Robinson's  Arab  servants  would  often  *  sit  or  sleep  under  a  bush  of  it 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun'  (BB.  l  203). 

17.  heard  (twice).  The  word  is  evidently  chosen  with  allusion  to 
the  name  Ishmael:  cf.  xvi.  11  (Jl  xvii.  20  (P);  and  the  threefold 
allusion  to  the  meaning  of  'Isaac,  noted  on  9.  6.  The  Divine  care 
for  the  lonely  and  the  distressed  is  again  exemplified;  c£  xvL  7  £f. 

out  qf  heaven.    As  xxiL  11. 

18.  a  great  nation.    Of.  v.  13;  and  see  on  xxv.  12 — 18. 

19.  opened  her  ei/es.  I.e.  enabled  her  to  perceive  what  was  hidden 
from  her  before.    GfT  on  iii.  7 ;  and  Lk.  xxiv.  31. 
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with  the  lad,  and  he  grew ;  and  he  dwelt  in  the  wildemess,  and  B 
^became  an  archer.    21  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran :  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypti 

^  Or,  became,  at  he  grew  ttp,  on  archer 

20.  1009  with  ths  lad.  Of.  v.  22,  zzyL  8,  24,  28,  xzYiiL  15,  20, 
xxxi.  8,  5,  zzzY.  3,  ttxix,  2,  8»  21,  28,  zlviiL  21 ;  Ex.  iii.  12,  oiL 

became  an  archer.  This  is  probably  the  sense  of  what  the  author 
originally  wrote;  though  the  existing  text  as  pointed,  must  be  ren- 
dered as  in  RVm.  Several  of  the  Ismnaelite  tribes,  e.g.  Eedar  and 
the  Itaraeans  (see  on  xxv.  18, 15^  were  distingnished  as  archers;  and 
their  ancestor  is  delineated  accordingly. 

21.  the  wildemees  qfParaik    See  on  xiv.  6. 

hie  mother  &c.  To  procure  a  wife  for  a  son  being  an  afiSsdr  of  the 
parents:  c£  xxiv.  8  £,  xxxiv.  4. 

out  qf  the  land  qf  Egypt.  Le.  out  of  his  mother's  own  ooontry 
(«.  9,  xvL  1). 

The  narratiye  explains  howit  wai  that  the  lahmaelite  tribescame  to  be 
separated  from  the  Israelites,  and  acquired  a  duuracter  of  their  own  (xtL  12). 
It  at  the  same  time  marks  a  stage  in  the  trials  of  Abraham's  faith.  Abraham 
has  to  give  ap  a  son  who  is  dear  to  him ;  his  hopes  are  in  consequence  the 
more  centred  upon  Isaac ;  and  the  reader  Is  better  prepared  to  realise  the 
sereritj  of  the  trial  imposed  upon  him  in  dk  xxii. 

The  history  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  is  in  GaL  i?.  21 — ^r.  1  expounded  all^gori- 
caUyfor  the  purpose  of  shewing  to  those  Judaizing  Christians,  who  deshred  to 
continue '  under  the  law,'  that  eyen  the  *law*  itself  did  not  contemplate  the 
absolute  finality  of  Jewish  ordinances.  In  the  history  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  in  the  rivalry  between  Ishmael  bom  in  bondage  and  Isaac  bom  in 
freedom,  and  la  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  8t  Paul  sees  foreshadowed  the 
conflict  and  the  issue  in  the  Idstoiy  of  the  nascent  Church,  the  defeat  of  the 
spirit  which  dung  to  carnal  ordinances^  and  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  had  the  fidth  and  the  insight  to  perodfe  that  such  ordinances  must 
pass  away.  Naturally  the  Apostle^  allegorioal  exegesis  does  not  possess  the 
same  yalue  for  us  iriiich  it  would  have  for  many  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed :  the  real  ground  of  Christian  freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
Jewish  ordinances  is  to  be  found  not  in  this  narratiye  of  Genesis  but  in  the 
logic  of  history,  dedaring(a8  the  prophets  also  had  done  before)  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  God,  not  to  condition  for  erer  the  saring  knowledge  of  Himself  by 
membership  in  a  single  nation,  or  by  the  ritual  of  a  single  local  cult  Comp. 
further  Lightfoot  on  GaL  It.  21  fil;  and  St  John  Thackeray,  opt.  dt  pp.  196  iL,  214£ 

22  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Abimelech  and 
Phicol  the  captain  of  his  host  spake  unto  Abraham,  sayings  God 

22 — 34.  The  treaty  with  Abimelech,  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
Beer-sheba.     The  narrative  affords  another  iUostration  of  the  respect 
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is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest :  23  now  therefore  swear  B 
unto  me  here  by  God  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me, 
nor  with  ^my  son,  nor  with  my  son's  son :  but  according  to  the 
kindness  that  I  have  done  imto  thee,  thou  shalt  do  unto  me,  and 
to  the  land  wherein  thou  hast  sojourned  24  And  Abraham 
said,  I  will  swear.  25  And  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  because 
of  the  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech's  servants  had  violently 
taken  away.  26  And  Abimelech  said,  I  know  not  who  hath 
done  this  thing :  neither  didst  thou  tell  me,  neither  yet  heard  I 
of  it^  but  to-day.  27  And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
gave  them  unto  Abimelech ;  and  they  two  made  a  covenant 

28  And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs  of  the  flock  by  themselves. 

29  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  What  mean  these  seven 

^  Or,  my  qff$pring,  nor  with  my  posterity 

with  which  Abraham  is  regarded  by  the  native  chiefs;  and  also  estab- 
lishes Abraham's  right  to  tne  possession  of  Beer-sheba. 

22.  Even  Abimelech,  a  'King,'  who  has  a  'captain  of  his  host' 
(1  8.  ziv.  50,  &c.),  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  enter  into  a  definite 
treaty  with  Abraham,  seeing  tliat  God  is  'with  him'  in  aU  his  un- 
dertakings, and  supports  hun  with  His  blessing  (cf.  similarly  with 
Isaac,  zxvi.  28  f.). 

23.  here^  with  reference  to  Beer-sheba,  the  name  of  which  is  to 
be  explained. 

nor  with  my  ofbpring,  nor  with  my  progeny.  An  alliterative 
combination  (nin  and  n^khed)^  found  also  in  Job  xviii.  19;  I&  xiv.  22; 
Ecclus.  zlL  5,  zlviL  22  THeb.). 

according  to  ths  kinaness  &c.  See  xx.  15.  Their  relationship  was 
already  friendly;  it  is  now  to  be  formally  secured  for  the  future. 

24^  25.  The  peace-loving  patriarch  is  ready  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest; he  only  wishes  first  to  have  an  understanding  about  a  disputed 
well,  in  order  that,  after  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  there  might 
be  DO  pretext  for  disturbing  it. 

26.  Abimelech  protests  his  entire  ignorance  of  what  had  been 
done.  The  sequel  shews  that  he  recognized  the  well  to  be  Abraham's, 
and  restored  it  to  him.  Disputes  about  wells  are  common  in  a  desert 
country  (cf.  xxvL  20  £);  and  a  toll  is  often  levied  by  their  owners  for 
the  use  of  them. 

27.  Abraham  gives  presents,  as  was  customary  when  treaties  were 
made  (1  E.  zv.  19;  Is.  xxx.  6 ;  Hos.  xii.  1),  in  order  that  he  may  con- 
tinue unmolested  in  GFerar,  and  be  under  Abimelech's  protection 
(Knob.)-  Abraham  thus  shews  that  he  thought  the  treaty  would  be 
to  his  own  advantage  also. 

28.  the  seven  ewe  lambs,  vi&  those  intended  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  «.  80. 
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ewe  Iambs  which  thou  hast  set  by  themselvesf    30  And  he  said^^Br 
These  seven  ewe  Iambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  it  may 
be  a  witness  unto  me,  that  I  have  digged  this  well    31  Where- 
fore he  called  that  place  Beernsheba ;  because  there  they  sware 
both  of  them.    32  So  they  made  a  covenant  at  Bew-dieba :  | 
and  Abunelech  rose  up,  and  Phicol  the  captain  of  his  host^  and  B 
they  returned  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  |  33  AndAbrdhamJ 
planted  a  tamarisk  tree  in  Beernsheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  Everlasting  Qod.  |  34  And  Abraham  R 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  many  days. 

80.  Abimelech,  by  accepting  the  Iambs,  attests  that  Abraham  is 
the  lawful  owner  of  the  well 

81.  The  stress  laid  on  the  number  'seven'  in  tw.  28 — 80  seems 
to  shew  that  the  writer  intends  to  enlain  'Beer-sheba"  as  meaning 
'Well  of  seven'  (sheba*  being  'seven  in  Heb.);  but  in  v.  81*  it  is 
explained  expressly  as  meaning 'Well  of  swearing.'  Possibly,  two  narra- 
tives have  here  been  interwoven:  it  is  also  possible,  however,  that  the 
two  explanations  resolve  themselves  into  one :  for  the  Heb.  wora  for '  to 
swear'  (nishba\  the  reflexive  of  the  unused  shaba^  seems  to  mean 
properly  (as  it  were^  'to  seven-oneself,]  Le.  to  pledge  onesdf  in  some 
way  by  seven  sacrea  thin^\  so  that,  if  it  miffnt  be  assumed  that  the 
'seven  lambs'  were  used  for  this  purpose,  only  one  ceremony  would 
be  described  in  the  passage.  But  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  real 
meaxiing  of  the  name  is  'Well  of  seven,'  Le.  the  'Seven  wells,'  with 
allasion  to  the  number  of  wells  in  the  locality;  and  that  tiie  eiqpla- 
nation  given  here  grew  up  afterwards,  like  the  parallel  one  in  xxvL  88. 
Beer-sheba  is  25  m.  SR  of  Umm  el-Jerar^  and  58  m.  NR  of  the 
Wadg  Jerur^  the  two  rival  sites  for  'Gerar'  (see  on  xx.  1\ 

82^  (fix)m  and  Abimelech\  84.  ^  Nothing  nas  been  saia  before  about 
Abimelech  being  king  of  the  Philistines,  though  he  appears  as  such 
in  ch.  xxvi  (J).  It  seems  as  though  tw.  82^,  84  were  added,  or 
modified,  by  a  compiler,  who  read  the  narrative  here  in  the  light  of 
ch.  xxvi.,  and  imported  into  it  the  same  local  conditions.  The  'land 
of  the  Philistines'  must  be  a  proleptic  expression:  see  on  xxvi.  1. 

88.  There  must  have  been  a  sacred  tamarisk  tree  at  Beer-flhebsi 
which  tradition  said  had  been  planted  by  Abraham. 

and  called  there  &c.    C£  xiL  8,  xiiL4;  and  see  on  iv.  26. 

the  Everlasting  God.  Heb.  '^  'Oldm,--e.  title,  as  DL  remarks, 
sufficiently  suitable  where  the  context  relates  to  an  oath  and  compact, 
but  nevertheless  not  impossib^  the  name  of  a  CSanaanite  deity,  iden- 
tified by  the  narrator. (like  *El  *Mydn  in  xiv.  18)  with  Jehovah:  c£ 
the  Phoen.  *HXos  (« 'El)  6  koI  Kpovos  (Euseb.  Praq^.  Ev.  i.  10.  18  ff.), 
and  Xpovof  dyifparo^  (Damasc.  Prine.  128,  p.  881 1,  ed.  Kopp). 

^  Gf.  Hdt.  m.  8  (the  Arabs,  when  a  solemn  oath  is  being  eondiided,  imear 
$even  stones  with  blood  drawn  from  the  hands  of  the  oontraoting 
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Piwr  ■hnlw  mm  (pnetiaJOj)  the  loctto  amort  dty  of  Jodah  (oompL  the 
tiffUMJiin  'frooi  Dan  aron  to  Beer-ibeba'X  «"nA  ^  ■>-  8SW.  of  Jonalem, 
aad  fS  fli.  SW.  of  HabrooL  It  waa  an  andeot  nndoMrj^  hallowed  bj 
■ainrliftniM  with  tha  patriarcfai  (aee  not  oal j  the  pretent  paatige  bat alao  xxiL 
If ,  szfL  »— 2S»  31— 33,  zzriiL  10,  xItL  1^4) ;  it  if  mentioiied  as  an  important 
plaaa  in  1  &  viii.  2;  and  in  the  3th  eeoi.  bjl  was  a  popidar  resort  <rf  pilgrims 
(flwinh  the  wonrii^  there  waa  disooonteDaiieed  by  the  propbeisX  Abl  t.  6, 
fffi.  li*  Ko  doobt^  sitoated  as  it  was  at  the  edge  ai  the  desert^  Beer-sheba 
awed  its  importanee  to  its  wells,  five  of  whidi  still  remain  (foar  being  in 
aetmd  nseX  aad  two  more  are  clearly  traoeable,  thoogfa  at  present  stopped  op*. 


ChaptebXXIL 
Tke  mxerijice  of  lioac    A  list  of  tribes  descended /rom  Nahar. 


Yanea  1—19  of  this  diapter  describe  the  supreme  trial  of  Abraham's  faith. 
'Tiiapatriardi^s  only  SOB  is  now  grown  into  a  kdyWlien  he  reoeives  the  command 
io€iBst  him  to  Qodin  sacriiica  Obedient  and deroted,  he  makes  the  necessary 
ptapaiations,  aad  betakes  himself  to  the  appointed  place  of  sacrifice,  resolyed 
to  satisQr  ^▼cn  this  extreme  demand.  His  hand  is  CTen  raised  to  slay  his  son 
whan  he  hears  the  Difine  yoice,  clear  and  distinct^  saying  that  Ood  does  not 
desire  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice,  bat  is  satisfied  wiUi  the  proved  willingness 
of  tha  patriarch  to  snrrender  eren  his  dearest  to  Ilim.  The  animal  which  is 
to  ba  snbatitoted  in  liis  son's  place  stands  there  ready  by  Dirine  Proridence, 
aad  ia  offered  in  liis  stead.  The  reward  for  his  perfected  obedience  is  a  solemn 
rsnewal  of  all  the  Divine  promises  hitherto  given  hiuL  Thus  (1)  Abraham's 
HUth  Is  trinmphantfy  estabUshed  in  the  face  of  the  most  severe  test  of  all ; 
(2)  Ua  son  is  a  second  time  granted  to  his  faith,  and  reserved  to  become  the 
tonndation  of  the  futore  people  of  Ood ;  (3)  above  all,  in  contradistinction  to 
Oaaaanite  practice,  the  knowledge  that  Ood  does  not  demand  human  sacrifices 
li  aoqnired  aad  secored  for  all  time  to  come'  (DillmX  The  narrative  is  told 
simpty,  but  with  singular  pathos  and  dignity.  Verses  1 — 13, 19  belong  to  £ 
(aotiea  'Ood,'  not  * JehonUi') :  «a.  14—18  are  probably  an  addition  due  to 
tha  aompiler  of  JB :  aa.  20--24  belong  to  J. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  B 
did  prove  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham ;  and  he  said, 


.#^1 


1.    fnftsr  these  things,    G£  on  zv.  1. 
did  prove.^   Le.  put  to  the  test^  to  ascertain  whether,  even  under 
this  aevere  trial,  Abraham  would  still  obey  God.    See,  in  illustration 


>  W.  B.  Smith  (Rel.  Bern.  166  f.,  '  181  f.)  adduces  examples  shewing  that  among 
tha  Bsmites  a  speoial  sanetity  attached  to  groups  of  seven  wells. 

*  The  latest  and  most  eomplete  account  of  the  wells  of  Beer-sheba  (with  a  map 
and  photoffraphs)  wiU  be  found  in  an  article  by  O.  L.  Bobinson  in  the  Biblical 
World  (Ohicago),  Aoril,  1901,  p.  347  fl.  (see  an  abstract  in  the  writer's  Joel  and 
A9io§,  sd.  1901,  p.  289  f.).  Three  of  the  wells  have  only  been  reopened  since  1897 . 
hsnos  writers  befdrs  that  data  (e.g.  Gender,  TW.  347)  spoke  only  of  two  wells  as 
containing  water.    (Thsm  stay  be  more  wells  than  seven  at  Beei-sheba.) 
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Here  am  L    2  And  he  said.  Take  now  thy  soni  thine  only  son,  b 
whom  thou  lovest^  even  Isaac,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  bnmt  offering  upon  one  of 

of  the  meaiuDg  of  the  word,  Ex.  xyL  4;  Dt  viiL  ^^J^  8;  J^d.  iL  23, 
ilL  4.    Lxx.  ^fipaffF,  as  Heb.  xi.  17  ir€ipa{o>€vos  (BVV.  'tried*)*. 

9aii.  Ab  may  be  inferred  from  «.  8  (cf.  on  xxL  12,  and  xx.  8)»  in 
a  dream,  or  yision  of  the  night. 

2.  iky  Kn^  thins  only  son  &c  'The  severity  of  the  demand  is 
indicated  by  the  emphatic  accumulation  of  the  three  aocnsatiyeB. 
I%ine  only  Jon,  who  alone  remains  to  Abraham  after  the  dismiflBal  of 
Ishmael  (xxL  14  ff.),  and  has  the  whole  of  his  fathei^s  love '  (DL). 

lie  land  qf  Monah,  An  otherwise  unknown  r^on.  It  is  true  the 
author  of  i?.  14  in  all  mrobability  placed  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  the 
Temple-hill,  and  in  2  Ch.  iiL  1  (the  only  other  place  where  'Moriah' 
occurs)  the  'mountain  of  Moriah'  denotes  evidently  the  same  spot: 
but  these  fisusts  do  not  determine  the  meaning  of  the  *lando(  Monah 
in  the  present  verse.  The  'land  of  Moriah '  is  the  name  of  the  region 
into  which  Abraham  is  to  go ;  and  he  is  to  offer  Isaac  on  'one  of  the 
mountains '  in  it  :^  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  it  was  a  centnd  or 
important  mountain,  from  which,  for  instance,  the  entire  region  might 
have  obtained  its  name.  But  what  the  limits  of  this  r^on  are,  we  do 
not  Imow.  It  is  remarkable  that^  though  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  here 
as  if  it  were  some  well-known  district^  it  is  not  mentionea  elsewhere  in 
the  OT.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  te2ct  had  some  different  name. 
Ptth.  reads  '  of  the  Amorites/  cf.  xv.  16,  xlviiL  22,  a£.,  which  Dillm.  is 
inclined  to  adopt:  if  this  reading  be  correct,  2  Gh.  iiL  1  must  have 
been  based  upon  this  passage  after  the  text  had  become  corrupt'. 

^  AY.  hM  hen  Umpt^  on  which,  as  the  passage  in  this  form  is  still  a  lamiUar 
one,  a  lew  words  of  explanation  may  not  be  oat  of  plaoe.  'Tempt'  in  Old  SngL, 
like  the  Lat.  tentare^  was  a  neutral  word,  meaning  (hke  the  Heb.  nifsdik)  to  Isfl  or 
provs  a  person,  to  see  whether  he  would  aot  in  a  partioolar  way,  or  whether  the 
charaotCT  which  he  bore  was  well  established ;  in  modem  English,  it  has  come  to 
mean  to  entioe  a  person  in  order  (o  do  a  particular  thing,  especially  something  that 
is  wrong  or  sinfnL  God  'tests'  or  'proves'  man,  when  He  subjects  him  to  a  trial 
to  aseertain  whether  his  faith  or  goodness  is  real ;  man  is  said  to  'test'  or  'prore' 
Qod,  when  he  acts  as  if  doubting  whether  His  word  or  promise  is  true.  AY.,  in  the 
former  application,  uses  always  prove,  except  in  this  passage,  which  (on  account  of 
the  change  in  the  meaning  of  tempt)  is  rightly  in  ttY.  sltered  to  vravei  in  tfio 
latter  application,  it  uses  always  tempt  (Ex.  xwU,  2,  7;  Nu.  idw.  22;  Dt  ^  16| 
Is.  ^  12;  MaL  iiL  16;  Ps.  IxxYui.  18, 41,  56,  xcr.  9,  en.  14),  which  does  not  at  aU 
express  to  modem  readers  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.,  and  would  have  bean  fur  better 
altered  in  BY.  to  «put  to  the  test  {or  proof).'  So  temptationUi  in  Dt  It.  84,  tIL  19, 
XAix.  8,  Ps.  xcT.  8  BYm.,  means  really  provingh).  In  the  NT.  lUso  there  are  many 
passages  in  which  rci^^rtr  would  be  rendered  far  more  dearly  and  intelligibly  by 
prove  or  frv  than  by  tempt;  see  the  note  of  the  American  Berisers  at  tiie  end  of 
BY.  of  the  NT.,  «01asses  of  Passages,'  n.     ' 

*  The  meaning  of  'Moriah'  is  obscure :  but  it  certainly  cannot  mean,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  mean,  either  "shewn  of  Jah'  (H^^TP)  <v  'tisioii  of 

Jah'  (nj8*]0)  s  neither  of  theee  forms  could  erer  pass  into  H^D.    See,  fdrthsr,  on 

Moriab  including  the  renderings  of  the  Anc  Yersions),  the  writer^  art.  In  DB. 
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the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  o£  3  And  Abraham  rose  E 
early  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his 
young  men  with  hun,  and  Isaac  his  son ;  and  he  clave  the  wood 
for  the  burnt  offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of 
which  God  had  told  hun.  4  On  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  a&r  o£  5  And  Abraham  said 
unto  his  young  men.  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the 
lad  will  go  yonder ;  and  we  will  worship,  and  come  again  to  you. 
6  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt  offering,  and  laid  it 
upon  Isaac  his  son ;  and  he  took  in  his  hand  the  fire  and  the 
knife ;  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  7  And  Isaac 
spake  unto  Abraham  his  &ther,  and  said,  My  fiather :  and  he 
said.  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said.  Behold,  the  fire  and  the 
wood:  but  where  is  the  Iamb  for  a  burnt  offering?  8  And 
Abraham  said,  God  will  ^provide  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering,  my  son :  so  they  went  both  of  them  together.  9  And 
th^  came  to  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of ;  and  Abraham 

8.  Abraham  forthwith  ohsvs,  and  makes  his  prenarations  accord- 
ingly. (G£  Wisd.  X.  5.)  ^  Witn  the  reserve  and  sell-control,  charac- 
teristic generally  of  the  Biblical  writers,  the  narrator  leaves  the  reader 
to  picture  for  hmiself  the  mental  a^gonv  which  such  a  terrible  command 
must  have  produced  in  the  patriarcns  breast,  the  rude  blow  to  his 
natural  affections,  the  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  son  upon 
whom  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for  tne  ratore  were  centred,  and  the 
many  amdons  questionings  to  which  the  conflict  of  motives  must,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  inevitably  given  rise.  On  the  question  why 
Abraham  did  not  at  once  revolt  at  the  thought  of  executing  tiie 
command,  see  the  remarks  on  p.  221 1 

6.    cofM  again.    Come  back :  see  on  xziv.  5 ;  and  cf.  xiv.  16. 

6.  and  tMy  went  both  qf  them  together.  Abraham,  it  seems  to  be 
implied,  walking  silently,  and  full  of  sorrow. 

7.  8.  '  The  patriarch  is  beautifully  depicted  as  maintaining  his 
composure,  unmoved  by  the  question  so  innocently  put  by  the  un- 
suspecting boy,  his  only  and  dearly  loved  son.  His  ooedience  to  God 
triumphs  over  the  natural  feeli^  of  the  &ther.  The  expressions  my 
father^  my  eon,  bring  this  out '  (Knob.). 

8.  provide  him^ff.  Heb.  eee  (Le.  look  out) /or  himself:  the  idiom, 
as  1  S.  xvL  1,  17.  The  words  uised  are  amoiguous ;  and  while  not 
betraying  to  Isaac  what  it  would  be  distressing  for  him  to  hear,  leave 
room  for  the  silent  hope  that  after  all  he  may  be  spared. 

eo  thev  went  both  qf  them  together.  The  ckuse  is  pathetically 
repeated  from  v.  6. 
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built  the  altar  there^  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  J^ 
Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar,  npon  the  wood 
10  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to 
slay  his  son.  11  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out 
of  heayen,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham :  and  he  said.  Here  am  L 
12  And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do 
thou  any  thing  unto  him :  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest 
God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from 
me.  13  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and 
^behold,  behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns : 
and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a 
burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son.  14  And  Abraham  called 
the  name  of  that  place '  Jehovah-jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day, 
In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  'it  shall  be  provided.  |  15  And  the  B 

^  Or,  Moording  to  many  ancient  authorities,  behold  a  (Heb.  one)  ram  eauglU 
*  Tliat  is,  The  Lord  will  tee,  or,  provide.  *  Or,  he  ehaU  be  $een 

9.  ^  bound.  The  word  Qafpad)  is  found  only  here  in  the  OT. :  in 
post-BibL  Heb.  it  means  specially  to  bind  the  bent  fore-  and  hind-logs 
of  an  animal  for  sacrifice. 

UL  for  now  I  know  &c.  Abraham  has  now  shewn  his  wiUingnesB 
even  to  sacrifice  his  son :  more  Qod  does  not  require :  so  his  hand  is 
now  stayed. 

18.^  The  text  and  mars,  differ  only  as  between  i  and  n,  two  letters, 
which  m  all  phases  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  are  liable  to  be  confused,  and 
are  constantly  confdsed  in  the  ancient  versions.  The  difference  in  the 
general  sense  is  inappreciable.  The  Mass.  tezt^  Symm.  and  Volg.  have 
^Mnd  (vim)  ;  many  Heb.  icsa,  Sam.,  lxx.,  Tu^.,  Pesh.,  Jubilees 
xviii  12»  have  one  ("inK),  Le.  a  (see  1  K  zix.  4  HebJ. 

14.  Jehotah'jirek  (properly,  Takweh^r*eK).  ^Jehawh  seethV 
Le.  (c£  Ez.  iiL  7 ;  Pa.  zzzv.  22,  &c ;  and  on  zvi.  13)  ues  the  needs  of 
Ss  servants,  and  relieves  them  accordingly ;  but  with  an  aUusion,  no 
doubt,  at  the  same  time  to  the  sense  which  tiie  verb  has  in  «.  8,  ^  God 
win  «00  for  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering.' 

asUia  said  to  this  day.  In  the  mouni  o/*  Jenovali  he  is  seen^  (or, 
it  is  provided^).  The  tense  of  'is  said  shews  that  the  reference  is 
to  something  said  habitually  (c£  z.  9) ;  so  that,  as  the  '  mount  of 
Jehovah'  is  the  Temple-hill  (Is.  ii.  3,  zxx.  29  ;  Ps.  zziv.  3),  the  clause 
mustpreserve  some  proverb  that  was  in  gencoral  use  in  connexion  with 
the  Temple.  The  proverb  is,  however,  expressed  ambiguously;  nor 
does  it^  correspond,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  with  the  name  to 
which  it  is  attached,  the  verb  in  the  one  case  being  active  and  in  the 

>  Tha  tflUM  (as  in  'ia  said*)  expreeiing  what  ia  habitual    The  fatnrea  of  AV., 
BV.  are  miileading,  as  often  (e.g.  Is.  Tirii.  6^  S ;  Jer.  iU.  1,  Tiii  4,  lia  12). 
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angel  of  the  Lord  called  onto  Abraham  a  second  time  out  of  £ 
heaven,  16  and  said.  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord, 
because  thou  hast  done  this  things  and  hast  not  withheld  thy 
son,  thine  only  son :  17  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  mnltiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  tbe  heaven, 
and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  soa  shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall 
possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies ;  18  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ^be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my 

^  Or,  bUii  thewuehfei 

other  passiva  If,  however,  the  text  is  correctly  pointed,  there  must,  it 
seems,  be  a  play  on  the  doable  application  of  the  word :  Jehovah 
'  sees '  the  needs  of  those  who  come  to  worship  Him  in  Zion,  and  then 
'  is  seen,'  Le.  reveals  Himself  to^  them  by  answerinjg^  their  prajrers,  and 
bestowing  upon  them  the  blessings^  of  His  providence  and  aid :  His 
*  seeing/  m  other  words,  takes  practical  effect  in  a '  being  8een\' 

15 — 18.  ApjpendiiL  Abraham's  faith  having  thus  been  siffnally 
confirmed,  occasion  is  taken  for  a  solemn  repetition  and  ratification  of 
previous  promises. 

16.  jBy  myself  home  I  swam.  So  only  Is.  zlv.  23 ;  Jer.  zziL  5, 
zliz.  13 :  cf.  Ex.  zxzii.  13  ('  by  thyself  &a,'  with  allusion  to  the  present 
passage)  :  Heb.  vi.  13  f.  Comp  the  oath,  'As  I  live'  (in  Jehovah's 
mouth),  Nu.  xiv.  28  CP) ;  Jer.  zziL  24,  zlvL  18 ;  Zeph.  iL  9 ;  Is.  zliz. 
18 ;  and  often  in  Ezek. 

saith  the  Lord,    (Tis)  Jehovali's  whisper  I — a  solemn  assevera- 


tive  interjection,  used  constantly  by  the  prophets,  but  rare  in  the 
hist  books:  Nu.  ziv.  28  (P) ;  1  S.  iL  30 ;  2  K.  iz.  26,  ziz.  33 
(» Is.  zzzvii.  34),  zziL  19  (=  2  CSL  zzziv.  2T).  The  root  in  Arabic 
signifies  to  utter  a  low  sound :  and  hence  the  Heb.  ezpression  probably 
denoted  properly  a  whispered  or  muttered  uttenjmce,  of  a  revelation 
heard  quietly  by  the  mental  ear. 

17.  I  wiU  bless  thee  &0.    Gf  ziL  2. 

as  the  stars  qf  the  heaven.  So  zzvL  4 ;  Ez.  zzziL  13 ;  Dt  L  10, 
z.  22,  zzviiL  62  ;  c£  cL  zv.  5.     ^ 

as  the  sand  &c.  So  Josh.  zL  4 ;  Jud.  viL  12 ;  1  S.  ziiL  5 ;  1  K 
iv.  29 ;  and  nearly  so,  2  S.  zviL  11,  1  K  iv.  20  fof  Israel).  GLasthe 
sand  cf  the  sea,  of  Jacob's  seed,  cL  zzziL  12 ;  01  Israel,  Hos.  L  10,  Is. 
z.  22  (c£  zlviiL  19) :  otherwise  cL  zlL  49. 

shall  possess  &c  Fig.  for,  shall  conquer  and  take  possession  of  their 
cities. 

18.  and  by  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  qf  the  earth  bless  them- 
selves.   I.e.  in  wishing  blessings  for  themselves,  will  use  the  names  of 

1  The  proverb,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  would  be  most  natnraUj  rendered  *  In  the 
mount  of  JehoTih  one  appeareth  {ssmen  appear)^*  Tis.  at  the  ennual  pilgrimages 
and  other  oooesions  for  worship  (*  appear/  as  Ex.  zxiiL  17:  Ps.  zliL  2,  Ixxziv.  7) ; 
hot  if  this  be  its  actual  meaning,  it  eannot  be  ri^^tlj  brought  into  oonnezion  with 
the  name  *  Jehovah  $uth.*    Bee  further  DB.  §.?.  Jbhotab-jibbb. 
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Toioa  I  19  So  Abraham  returned  onto  his  young  men,  and  they  R  E 
rose  up  and  w^it  together  to  Beer-sheba ;  and  Abraham  dwelt 
at  Beer-fiheba. 

Abraham's  descendants  as  tjrpes  of  blessedness  (see  on  zlyiiL  20 ;  and 
c£  KaA  iv.  11, 12).  80  zxyL  4.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
form  used  in  ziL  3  (see  the  note),  zviiL  18,  ana  zzviii.  14,  the  form 
used  here  and  zxyL  4  is  certainly  refleziye :  see  Dt  zzix.  19  (where  it 
has  the  force  cSeongratukOe  onese^) ;  Jer.  iv.  2  (read  &y  for  in) ;  Is.  bnr. 


16 ;  Ps.  IzziL  17  (RVm.,  and  by  for  in),  Lxz.  render  inexactly  by  the 
pamve,  which  is  followed  in  the  quotation,  Acts  iiL  25. 

obeyed.  Hearkened  tO| — as  the  same  Heb.  b  often  rendered,  both 
more  encUy  and  also  more  expressiyely  (e.g.  Dt  xL  13). 

19(E).    to  Beer-sheba.    See zzl  81  (E),  33  (J). 


The  ScLcrifioe  of  Isaac 

In  order  to  nndentand  rightly  the  nature  and  significanoe  of  Abraham's 
act^  we  moat  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  he  liTed.  The 
custom  of  hnman  sacrifice  was  widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world,  as  it  is  stiU 
amoqg'saTage  or  half-d?ilixed  tribes,  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it  bebg 
that  the  sorrender  of  something  of  the  highest  Talne,— «nd  so  especially  of  a 
relati?e^  or  a  difld, — to  the  deity,  would  hare  extraordinary  efficacy  in  aTorting 
his  anger,  or  gaining  his  help.  The  custom  was  thus  practised  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  other  neifi^bours  of  Israel  (c£  2  K.  iiL  27,  xviL  31) :  the 
Oarthaginians,  Greek  writers  tell  us,  in  times  of  grave  national  danger  or 
calamity,  would  sacrifice  by  the  hundred  the  diildren  of  their  noblest  fiunilies. 
Under  the  later  kings,  especially  Ahai  and  Manass^  the  custom  found  its  way 
into  Judah  (comp.  2  E.  xvL  3,  zxL  6,  xxiiL  10 ;  Jer.  TiL  31,  zix.  5 ;  Ex.  ztL  20, 
21,  zziiL  87 ;  Is.  IviL  b\  in  spite  of  its  being  strenuously  forbidden  by  legislators 
(Dt  xiL  81,  xrilL  10 ;  Le?.  zyiiL  21,  zz.  25),  and  condemned  by  prophets  (see 
especially  Mic.  tL  7 1).  In  Tiew  of  this  preralence  of  the  practice  among 
Israel's  neighbours  it  is  quite  possible  that  Jehoyah's  claim  to  the  first-bom  in 
Israel  (Ez.  zzil  29,  ziil  12 — 16,  oL)  stands  in  some  relation  to  it ;  Jehovah 
took  the  first-born,  but  gare  it  badr  to  its  parents  upon  payment  of  a  redemp- 
tion-priced 

The  iiftcts  which  have  been  mentioned  ezplain  how  Abraham  was  able  to 
recognise  a  command  to  sacrifice  his  son,  as  Divine.  Ws  could  not  so  regard 
such  a  command :  an  alleged  command  of  God  to  sacrifice  a  child  could  not  be 
accepted  as  such ;  and  if  it  were  acted  upon,  the  action  would  be  condemned  as 
a  violation  of  conscience  by  the  whole  Ohristian  Ohurch :  there  had  been,  it 
would  be  said,  some  hallucination  or  delusion.  The  reason  is  that  we  live  in 
an  age,  and  under  a  moral  light,  in  which  we  could  not  regard  as  Divine  a 

1  The  word  used  in  Ez.  ziiL  12  * eaose  to  pass  over'  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
the  phxmse  ^eause  to  pass  through'  the  fiie  to  Molech,  Dt.  zviii  10,  Jer.  zzzii.  85, 
dL  Bones  of  infants,  whieh  had  been  presumably  Bacrifioed,  buried  in  jars,  have 
been  found  recently  at  Oeser  {PSFQ8. 1902,  p.  861, 1903,  p.  88  C^  ef.  278). 
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tammMn^  to  nokte  not  only  our  sflose  of  what  wu  monltj  right,  but  Ofcn  our 
■atanl  instincti  of  Ioto  and  aifectioiL  It  was  povible  for  Abraham  to  to 
mgatd  it»  becanae  be  liTod  under  the  meotal  and  mond  cooditioBa  of  aa  age 
Tory  dilEmiit  from  oura.  He  lived  not  only  in  an  age  when  anch  aaerifioea 
wore  eommoo,  but  alio  in  an  age  in  whidi  the  rights  of  the  indiridaal  were 
arach  less  deariy  recognised  than  they  are  now,  when  it  was  still  a  common 
thfaif  for  fnsfanoe  (c£on  xx.  7)  for  the  fiumfly  of  a  criminal  to  be  poniahed  with 
hfaiy  and  when  also  a  other's  power  orer  his  son  was  fiur  more  absohite  than  it 
know.  The  command  would  not  therefore  shock  the  moral  standard  to  which 
Abraham  was  accostomed,  as  it  woold  shodc  oars.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
harmony  with  what  he  might  suppose  could  be  reaaonably  dumanded.  by  Qod. 

Bttt^  secondly,  the  sacrifice,  though  conmianded,«0affiiol«saactecf.  Abrahan^ 
hand  was  stayed,  before  the  fiital  act  was  completed.  This  shewed,  once  for 
an,  deariy  and  unmistakably,  that  in  contrast  to  what  waa  imagined  of  the 
heathen  deities  worshipped  by  Israel's  neighboun,  the  God  of  Israel  did  not 
demand  human  aacrifices  of  his  worshippers.  He  demanded  in  realitj  only  the 
surrender  of  Abraham's  will.  Abraham,  by  his  obedience^  demonstrated  his 
readiness  to  part  with  what  was  dearest  to  him,  and  with  something  moreorer 
00  wliich  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  depended :  thus  his  rfiaracter  was 
'prored,'  the  sincerity  of  his  religion  was  established,  and  his  derotion  to  God 
eonfinned  and  strengthened  It  was  the  supreme  trial  of  his  fiuth;  and  it 
triumphed.  And  so  the  narratiTe  teaches  two  great  lessons.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  toadies  the  valae  set  by  God  upon  the  surrender  of  self^and  obedience; 
on  the  other,  it  demonstrates,  by  a  signal  example^  the  moral  s«q;wrioritj  of 
Jehovah's  religion  abore  the  religions  of  Israel's  neighbours^ 

In  the  NT.  comp.  Heb.  xL  17— 19.  (where  the  offering  ci  Isaac  is  referred 
to  as  the  crowning  example  of  Abraham's  foith) ;  and  Jaa.  iL  81  £  (where 
Abraham's  act  is  quoted  against  the  penrersion  of  tiie  doctrine  of  justification 
by  foith).  Notice  also  that  the  Ghristian  Ohurdi  has  constantly  treated  this 
sosne  as  typical  of  the  Father's  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  Son  (ct  the  Good 
Friday  Lesson) ;  and  though  this  implication  is  not  exf^idtly  made  in  the 
NT.,  yet  e.  8  may  be  alluded  to  in  John  L  29  (see  Westcott's  noteX  sa^  the 
hiddent  itself  in  Rom.  riii  32  (d  /^/<r«  in  Qen.  xxiL  16  lzx.). 

The  later  Jews,  it  may  be  added,  attributed  peculiar  merit  to  the  sacrifice^— 
or,  as  th^  called  it,  the  '  binding,'— of  Isaac  (pfyft  niQQ,  saying,  for  instance^ 
that  when  erery  morning  and  oToning  the  lamb  was  offered  in  the  Temple  as  a 
horntrdBeringf  God  'remembered  the  binding  of  Isaac'  See^  further,  DB, 
f.e.  IsiAO;  Levy,  N^uhebr.  WUrUrb.  m.  683. 

20—24.  Th$Naf^orid(u,  Nabor,inxi.27  the  brother  of  Abraham,  appears 
here  as  the  unit  from  which  were  derived  by  the  Hebrew  genealogists  whose 
system  J  here  follows,  a  group  of  twelve  Aramaean  tribes  resident  on  the  EL 
or  NB.  of  Canaan,  just  as  other  groups  of  tribes  were  derired,  as  we  shall  see, 
firom  Abraham's  second  wife,  ^e^ursh  (xxr.  1—4),  or  from  Ishmael  (xxr.  12 — 16). 
Nailer's  home  was  Qaran  (see  p.  233);   so  this  is  the  centre  fit>m  which 

1  8se  farther,  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  Mosley's  RuXing 
Jdiot  tf  Early  Agei  and  their  relation  to  Ot,  /aitht  Lectures  n.  sad  m. 
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these  tribes  are  regarded  as  haying  been  diffoted.  Whether  or  not  Na|^r 
was  an  historical  person,  must  remain  an  open  question ;  his  relationship  to 
Abraham,  whether  real  or  assumed,  serred  in  either  case  as  a  measure  of  the 
degree  of  relationship  which  was  held  to  subsist  between  the  tribes  referred  to 
him  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  If  thenamebenotthatof  anindividnal, 
it  will  naturally  be  that  of  a  lost  tribe,  resident  once  about  Qaran,  of  which  the 
'sons'  of  Naf^or  were  regarded  as  ofbhoots,  and  of  ^diich  recollections  were 
preserved  by  the  Hebrews  (cL  Bwald,  BitL  L  268  £,  310 1).  Eight  of  the 
twelve  tribes  are  referred  to  Nail^or  through  a  wife,  Milcah,  and  four  through  a 
concubine,  Re'umah. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  it  was  told  J 
Abraham,  saying.  Behold,  Milcah,  she  also  hath  borne  children 
unto  thy  brother  Nahor;  21  Uz  his  firstborn,  and  Buz  his 
brother,  and  Eemuel  the  fisither  of  Aram ;  22  and  Chesed,  and 
Hazo,  and  Pildash,  and  Jidlaph,  and  BethueL  23  And  Bethuel 
begat  Bebekah :  these  eight  did  Milcah  bare  to  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother.  24  And  his  concubine,  whose  name  was  Beumah,  she 
also  bare  Tebah,  and  Gaham,  and  Tahash,  and  Maacah. 

20.  Milcah.  According  to  zL  27  (P),  29  (J),  Nahor^s  niece. 
If  Nahor  be  really  a  tribal  name,  this  marriage  with  his  'niece'  will 
represent  ^e  amalgamation  of  two  kindred  tribes. 

21.  *Uz.  In  X.  23  (T)  described  as  a  'son'  of  Aram.  A  tribe 
settled  probably  in  the  o.  part  of  the  Syrian  desert,  not  tax  NK  of 
Edom.    See  Job  L  1 ;  Jer.  xzy.  20 ;  Lam.  iy.  21 ;  and  cf.  xxxyL  28. 

Buz,  Also  near  Edom.  Mentioned  in  Jer.  zxy.  23  by  the  side  of 
Dedan  (z.  7)  and  T6ma  (xzy.  15).  Eliho,  Job's  fourth  friend,  was 
a  Bozite  (Job  xrxii.  2).  BUz  and  Q&zO  {v.  22)  are  possibly  the 
countries  of  Bdzu  and  ffazA  (the  former  described  as  fml  of  snakes 
and  scorpions),  which  Esar-haddon  inyaded  (KB.  n.  131). 

J^emuel.    Otherwise  unknown. 

Aram.  In  z.  22  (P)  Aram,  Le.  probably  (see  the  note)  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus,  is  a  'son'  of  Shem :  it  is  strange  to  find  him  here 
subordinated  to  the  unknown  l^emueL  There  are,  howeyer,  many 
indications  (cf  on  z.  7,  22,  23)  that  both  the  Aramaean  and  Arabian 
tribes  known  to  the  Hebrews  were  represented  in  different  genealogical 
systems  as  differently  related  to  one  another. 

22.  Chesed.  G^erall^  supposed  to  be  the  eponymous  anoestor 
of  the  Casdim  (see  on  zi.  3l).  The  chiu^  of  form  would  be  in 
agreement  with  the  roles  of  the  Massoretic  yocdization;  but  we 
hardly  ez^t  to  find  a  tribe  belonnng  to  the  eztreme  S.  of  Babylonia 
grouped  with  Aramaio  tribes  centred  at  Qaran. 

Tdzd.    See  on  t^  21.  ^  Pildask  and  Yidlaph  are  unknown. 
bethuel  appears  in  zziy.  15,  &c.  as  an  historical  personage. 
24.    Four  tribes  referred  to  Nahor  through  a  'concubine^'  Le.  less 
directly  connected  with  the  main  group  (cf  zzy.  1—4). 
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Tebah.  No  doubt  the  7V6aA  (so  read  with  Pesh.)  of  2  S.  viii.  8, 
and  the  'jVbhath  (PeeL  T^bah)  oi  the  ||  1  CL  xviiL  8,  one  of  the  cities 
of  Hadad'eser,  kinj^  of  Aram-zobaL  Gotham  and  Tc^tash  are  on- 
Imown.  Ma*aoah  is  the  people  of  this  name,  dwelling  S.  of  Hennon, 
and  K  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  who  are  often  mentioned,  Dt  iiL  14; 
JodL  ziii.  11,  13 ;  2  S.  z.  6,  8,  a/. 


Chapter  XXIIL 

The  death  qf  Sarah.    Abraham's  purchase  of  the  cave  of 

Ma^Jipelah  cU  Hebron. 

This  narratiTe  describes  how  a  permanent  possession  was  acquired  by 
Abraham  in  Oanaan.  The  people  of  Hebron  shew  him  the  highest  respect:' 
they  listen  to  his  proposal  with  the  utmost  friendliness;  and  after  the  exchange 
of  preliminary  courtesies,  such  as  are  still  usual  upon  similar  occasions  in  the 
East^  the  land  tendered  is  accepted,  and  paid  for  by  him  openly  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  citizens  of  Hebron :  it  is  thus  publicly  certified  that  Abraham  is  its 
lawful  owner  and  possessor.  The  narrative  belongs  entirely  to  P,  whose  style 
it  exhibits  throughout^  not  only  in  particular  phrases  and  expressions,  but  also 
in  the  circumstantial  description  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  legal  formalities 
accompanying  it  The  detail  with  which  the  narratiye  is  told  (cfl  ch.  zriL) 
Is  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  author  to  this  hallowed 
patriarchal  possession  in  Canaan. 


1  And  the  life  of  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  seyen  P 
and  twenty  years :  these  were  the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah. 
2  And  Sarah  died  in  Eiriath-arba  (tiie  same  is  HebronX  in  the 
land  of  Canaan :  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to 

xxm.    1,  2.    Death  of  SaraL 

2.  ^iriatk-<irba\  I.e.  the  *  City  of  four'  (notice  the  article  in 
zxxv.  27,  Neh.  xi.  25),  or  the  Tetrapolis, — formed,  for  instance,  by 
the  settlement  of  four  kindred  or  confeaerate  tribes :  in  P  used  regolarlir 
for  '  Hebron'  (zzzv.  27 ;  Jos.  xv.  13,  54,  zx.  7,  xxi.  11 :  so  NeL  zL  25), 
and  said  in  Jos.  xiv.  15  =  Jud.  i.  10  (J£)  to  have  been  its  older  name. 
But  the  name  was  misunderstood,  as  if  it  signified  the  '  Git^  of  Arba" : 
and  so  *Arba*'  became  (Jos.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11,  c£  xiv.  15)  the  'fether* 
of  the  'Anakim,  the  giants  whom,  as  tradition  told,  Caleb  had  driven 
out  of  Hebron 

to  mourn.  To  wail,  with  loud  demonstrations  of  grie(  in  the 
Eastern  fashion  (see  the  writer's  Joel  and  Amos^  pp.  183,  233  £ ;  and 
c£  Lane,  Mod.  Egt/ptiaru^,  u.  252).  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
word:  see  esp.  Idle  i.  8;  and  cf.  2  S.  i.  12,  iii.  31;  1  E.  xiiL  30;  ZecL 

^  See,  howerer,  lzx.  oI  the  three  passages  quoted  {DB,  a. v.  Kiriath-Arba;  Moore, 
Judget,  p.  26). 
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weep  for  her.  3  And  Abraham  rose  up  from  before  his  dead,  P 
and  spake  nnto  the  children  of  Heth,  saying,  4 1  am  a  stranger 
and  a  sojourner  with  you :  give  me  a  possession  of  a  borying- 
plaoe  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight 
6  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him, 
6  Hear  us,  my  lord :  thou  art  ^a  mighty  prince  among  us :  in 
the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy 
dead    7  And  Abraham  rose  up,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  people 

>  Heb.  a  ffince  of  Ood, 

xil  11,  12  (£W.  in  all,  except  Mio.  L  8,  inadequately,  'moom');  Jer. 
iv.  8,  xxii.  18  (EVV.  *  lament  *). 

S,  4.    Abraaam's  request 

S.  rose  up.  From  sitting,  or  lying,  on  the  ffroond,  the  posture 
of  a  moumer,  2  S.  xii.  16  (cfl  v.  20  ^cirase  from  the  earth'),  ziiL  31; 
Is.  iii.  26 ;  Lam.  iL  10. 

svctke  &c.    As  appears  from  v.  10,  in  the  'gftte'  of  the  city,  where 


legal  and  other  business  was  often  transacted  fcL  on  zix.  1\ 

the  children  qf  ffeth.  I.e.  the  ^ittites  (c£  on  z.  15).  The  ex- 
pression is  one  peculiar  to  P  (vv.  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20,  xxy.  10,  xhx. 
32, — always  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron:  cf.  the  'danghters  of 
IJeth '  in  xxvii.  46).  On  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  mention 
of  'Hittites'  in  Hebron,  see  p.  229. 

4.  stranger.  The  word  Q4r)  exphuned  on  xv.  13.  The  combi- 
nation, strcmger  and  sctjoumer^—ot^  better,  sojourner  and  settler, — 
recurs  Lev.  xxv.  35,  47,  Nu.  xxxv.  15,  and,  applied  figuratively,  to 
denote  one  having  a  precarious  tenure  and  position,  Lev.  xxv.  23,  P& 
XTXJT.  12,  1  Ch.  xxix.  15,  1  P.  iL  11  (viCfKHicot  «cai  vopcrtSijfm,  as  LXX. 
here  and  rs.  xxxix.  12). 

giw  me  &c.  As  a  temporary  settler,  Abraham  has  no  landed 
possession  in  Canaan :  he  therefore  asks,  as  a  fiskvour,  to  be  allowed 
a  site  for  a  family  sepulchre,  such  as  all  &milies  of  distinction  possessed 
in  the  East. 

5.  6.  '  Compliments  pass,  in  oriental  style.  Abraham  is  made 
welcome,  as  a  great  man,  to  choose  any  of  their  sepulchres;  a  gracious, 
ttiough  perhaps  onlv  a  formal  courtesy',  which  Abraham  acknowledges 
(v.  1\  like  an  Arab,  by  bowinff  low'  (Qeikie,  Hwurs  with  the  Bible,  L  3&). 

6.  a  mighty  prince.  Heb.  a  prince  qf  Ood,  Le.  a  prince  worthy 
to  belong  to  God,  mighty  or  noble.  Comp.  anaJogous  expressions  in 
Ps.  xxxvL  6,  Ixviii.  15  (Rv.),  Ixxx.  10,  civ.  16;  Nu.  xxiv.  6 ;  1  C!h.  xiL 
22  (|like  a  camp  of  Goa'):  and  cf  on  x.  9,  and  xxxv.  5. 

7 — 9.  Abraham  acluiowledffes  the  offer  courteoudy,  though  he 
will  not  take  advantage  of  it,  ana  indeed  knows  that  he  is  not  intended 

^  It  WM  not  oBoal  to  allow  strangers  to  be  interred  In  a  funily  bnrial-plaee  (eae 
the  footnote  on  p.  227). 

D.  15 
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of  the  land,  eyen  to  the  children  of  Heth.  8  And  he  communed  P 
with  them,  saying,  If  it  be  your  mind  that  I  should  bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sights  hear  me,  and  intreat  for  me  to  Ephron  the 
son  of  Zohar,  9  that  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the  end  of  his  field ;  for  the  full  price 
let  him  give  it  to  me  in  the  midst  of  you  for  a  possession  of  a 
buryingplace.  10  Now  Ephron  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Heth:  and  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered  Abraham  in 
the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,  even  of  all  that  went  in  at 
the  gate  of  his  city,  saying,  11  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me :  the  field 
^Te  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  it  thee ;  in  the 
presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee :  bury  thy  dead. 
12  And  Abraham  bowed  himself  down  before  the  people  of  the 
land.  13  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  of  the  land,  saying,  But  if  thou  wilt,  I  pray  thee,  hear 

to  do  80.    He  be^  only  their  good  offices  with  Ephron,  the  cave  in 
whose  field  he  desures  to  buy  at  its  full  value. 

8.  communed.  Spake, — ^the  word  being  the  ordinary  Heb.  word 
for  'speak'    C£  on  xviii,  33. 

9.  the  cave.  Caves  are  numerous  in  Palestine;  and  were  much 
used  as  burial-places  (c£  John  xi.  38).    See  DB.  s.v.  Sepulchre. 

Machpelah,  Not  the  name  of  the  cave,  but,  as  tn?.  17,  19  shew, 
the  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  field  containing  the  cave  was. 
The  common  interpretation  of  Machpelah  as  meaning  the  'double 
place,'  with  reference  to  a  supposed  'double  cave/  is  thus  extremely 
questionable  (so  abreadv  Ghx)ve  in  Smith's  DB.  s.v.).  ^  Machpelah  is 
not  otherwise  mentionea,  except  in  passages  of  P  referring  back  to  the 
present  occasion,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  L  13. 

10.  11.  Ephron  was  present,  and  heard  Abraham's  r^uest;  so 
he  immediately  offered  bun  the  cave  and  field  as  a  gift.  This  again 
is  a  mere  piece  of  politeness,  not  intended  to  be  accepted,  C£  2  S. 
xxiv.  22  f.' 

10.  in  the  audience.  Lit.  in  the  ears;  and  so  alwa3rs  rendered 
(eg.  L  4,  2  E.  xxiii.  2\  except  here,  w.  13,  16;  Ex.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  S.  xxv. 
24  (AV.);  1  CL  xxviii.  8;  Neh.  xiii.  1. 

that  went  in  &c.  Those  who  ^ go  in'  or  (xxxiv.  24)  'go  out'  at  the 
dty  gnte  are  the  citizens,  who  have  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  com- 
mtm^  assembly. 

12, 13.    Abraham  declares  that  he  desires  to  purchase  the  field. 

12.    As  before,  v.  7. 

1  «An  Arab  gives  his  hoose,  field,  horse,  to-day,  as  in  Abraham's  time,  to  an 
intending  bayer,  uid  appeals  to  witnesses  that  he  does  sa  Bat  it  is  none  the  less 
known  that  this  is  only  a  form  to  help  him  to  raise  the  price  in  the  end'  (Geikie, 
Ue,  p.  865.    Similarly  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  n.  13  f.). 
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me :  I  will  give  the  price  of  the  field ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  will  P 
bury  my  dead  there.  14  And  Ephron  answered  Abraham, 
saying  nnto  him,  15  My  lord,  hearken  nnto  me :  a  piece  of  land 
worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  what  is  that  betwixt  me 
and  thee?  bury  therefore  thy  dead.  16  And  Abraham  hearicened 
unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silyer, 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant 
17  So  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah,  which  was 
before  Mamre,  the  field,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all 
tiie  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  tiie  border 
thereof  round  about,  were  made  sure  18  unto  Abraham  for  a 

14, 15.  Ephron  yields  the  point:  a  piece  qf  land  foorih  400  Mteb 
qf  silver^  what  is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee  I  what  can  a  sum  like  that 
signify  between  men  in  our  position  ?  In  this  way  he  politely  indicates 
the  price.  A  shekel  of  silver  was  worth  probably  about  2«.  9^  f  A.  B.  S. 
Kennedy,  art  Momet,  in  DB.  p.  420),  so  that  400  shekels  womd  equal 
£55  of  our  money,  though  its  purchasing  power,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, would  no  doubt  be  a  good  deal  greater  (ibid.  §  11). 
^  16—18.  Abraliam  pays  the  price  asked  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
citizens  of  Hebron  as  witnesses,  and  the  field  is  legally  assured  to  him 
as  lus  propertv. 

16.  weigied.  Up  to  at  least  the  time  of  the  return  from  the 
KiilcL  the  Hebrews  had  no  coined  money;  but  the  precious  metab 
circulated  in  the  form  of  ingots  of  known  weight,  widen  upon  occasion 
of  any  commercial  transaction  were  regularly  *  weighed/as  a  security 
against  fraud.  Gomp.  the  same  word  in  1  K.  zx.  39  (£W.  paf);  Jer. 
rxxii.  9,  10 ;  Is.  Iv.  2;  Zech.  xL  12;  Est  iii.  9. 

current  money  with.  Lit  passing  over  to,  Le.  (bs  the  Taig.  of  Ps.- 
Jon.  enlains  it),  'good  silver,  passmg  at  every  (banker's)  toUe^  and 
receivable  in  all  trwsactions'  (DB.  Lc!).    Cf.  2  K.  zii.  4. 

17.  The  situation  and  contents  of  the  field  are  here  defined  more 
predselv. 

in^  front  of  Mamre.  I.e.,  presumably,  on  the  K  of  Mamre:  cf. 
on  ziiL  18. 

and  all  the  trees  &c.  ^  In  the  Ass.  and  Bab.  contract-tablets,  the 
number  of  trees  sold  with  a  piece  of  ground,  esp.  date-palms,  is 
generally  specified,  KB.  iv.  101  (747  B.a),  161,  165  (721  B.a).  Cjomp. 
also  the^  specification  of  the  houses,  gardens,  wells,  &c.,  appertaining 
to  a  funily  sepulchre,  in  the  Nabataean  inscription,  of  the  1st  cent  A.D., 
cited  in  Hogarth's  Authority  and  Archaeology,  p.  135'. 

^  The  Nabataean  inBoriptionfl  illastraie  also  the  jealoasy  with  whieh  Camiljr 
Bepulohres  were  goarded,  and  the  fines  and  solemn  impreoationa  h^  out  over  those 
who  allowed  unaathoriaed  persons  to  be  buried  in  them. 

15—2 
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poesession  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all  P 
that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city.  19  And  after  this,  Abraham 
buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah 
before  Mamre  (the  same  is  Hebron),  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
20  And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  were  made  sure 
nnto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace  by  the  children 
of  HetL 

18.  in  the  presence  qf  &c.  As  witnesses:  c£  Jer.  zxziL  12;  Rath 
iv.  9—11. 

19.  Burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  thus  aciquired. 

20.  Repetition  (in  P's  style:  c£  on  xvii  22 — 27)  of  the  substance 
of  w.  17,  18,  in  a  condensed  form. 

7^  Cave  qfMaehpeloK,  The  traditional  site  of  this  cave,  on  the  NE.  edge 
of  the  modern  EUHalU  (see  on  xiiL  18),  is  now  surmounted  by  a  mosque, 
70  ft  loDg  (from  NW.  to  SR)  and  93  ft.  broad,  which  occupies  the  SE.  part 
of  a  court  181  ft.  long  by  93  ft.  broad,  called  the  ^aram  ('prohibited,'  i.e. 
sacred,  ^  place*))  and  enclosed  by  massive  walls  8  ft.  thick  and  40  ft.  high.  The 
Haram  is  most  jealously  guarded  by  the  Moslems,  and  has  noTer  in  modem 
times  been  entered  by  Christians  except  on  rare  occasions  by  distinguished 
strangers,  for  instance  in  1862  by  the  (then)  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  Dean  Stanley  and  other  memhers  of  his  suite,  and  in  1881  by  the  PriDces 
Albert  Victor  and  (George,  Canon  Dalton,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Capt  [now 
Col.]  Condor.  Dean  Stanley's  account  may  be  read  in  his  Jewish  Church,  l 
App.  2 :  and  the  report  drawn  up  by  CoL  Conder  after  his  visit  in  1881  is  given 
in  PEFJkT.,  hl  333—346 :  see  also,  more  briefly,  DB.  s.t.  Machpelah  (all  with 
plans).  The  following  is  all  that  we  have  space  to  mention  hera  The  Qaram- 
endosure  contains  ux  Urge  cenotaphs,  equidistantly  disposed  along  the  length 
of  the  enclosure,  and  supposed  by  the  Moslems  to  stand  vertically  above  the 
actual  graves  of  the  three  patriarchs  and  their  wives,  each  enclosed  in  a  separate 
chapel,  guarded  by  doors  inkid  with  brass-work,  and  covered  with  richly 
embroidered  silk  hangings.  The  cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  are  in  the 
mosque  itself,  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  the  porch  on  the  N  W.  of  it,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Haram,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  in  two  separate 
chambers  at  the  NW.  end  of  the  Qaram.  There  is  also  a  cenotaph  of  Joseph 
in  a  building  just  outside  the  Haram,  on  its  NW.  comer.  The  cave  below  has 
never  been  entered  in  modem  times :  there  are  in  the  floor  of  the  mosque 
three  entrances  said  to  lead  into  it^  but  they  could  be  reached  only  by  break- 
ing up  the  flags  of  the  flooring,  a  proceeding  which  the  Moslems  would  regard 
as  sacrilegious.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  Qaram  and  its  contents,  the 
massive  enclosing  walls  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Herod ;  the 
mosque  contains  large  remains  of  a  Christian  Church,  belonging  probably  to 
the  12th  cent  a.d.  ;  the  cenotaphs  and  their  decorations  are  of  later  Arab 
workmanship. 

On  the  *Eittitei'  in  Hetntm.  The  term  '  Hittite,'  as  has  been  explained 
(on  X.  16X  is  used  in  the  OT.  (1)  of  the  great  people  resident  on  the  N.  of 
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Fhoenkia  and  the  LebtnoD;  (2)  of  a  branch  of  them  settled  in  the  extreme  N. 
of  Canaan,  under  Hermon;  (3)  in  the  lists  of  nations  to  be  dispossessed  by  the 
Israelitesi  of  a  branch,  perhaps  the  same  as  (2),  but  possibly  (see  on  zr.  20)  a 
branch  located,  or  supposed  to  haTo  been  located,  elsewhere  in  Canaan  (see 
Nu.  ziiL  29);  (4)  in  P  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  (see  the  passages  on 
xziiL  8),  and  of  two  of  Esau's  wives  (Geo.  zxyl  34,  xxvii.  40,  xxxtL  2).  This 
mention  of  Hittites  at  Hebron,  in  the  South  of  Canaan,  is  surprising,  and 
difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily,  (a)  It  is  possible,  no  doobt^  in  the  abstract^ 
that  there  might  have  been  a  colony  of  Uie  N.  Hittites  there ;  but  if  so,  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  hint  of  its  existence  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  the  aooounts 
of  the  conquest  of  Hebron  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xt.  13  f.;  ||  Jod.  L  lOX 
The  alleged  proof  from  archaeology  of  the  existence  of  Hittites  in  Hebrcm^ 
breaks  down  entirely :  the  fact  that  '  among  the  prisoners  of  Ramses  XL 
(B.a  1275—1208,  Petrie),  represented  on  the  walls  of  Kamak,  are  natives  of 
AthkdoHy  whose  features  and  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  are  Hittite'  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  presence  of  Hittites  in  Hebron  1000  years  previously';  while 
the  argument  that  because  Thothmes  IIL  speaks  of  the  'greater  Hittite  land* 
(in  the  North),  therefore  there  must  have  been  a  'lesner  Hittite  land'  at 
Hebron  in  the  South,  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  reasoning :  it  is  obvious  that  it  may 
have  lain  equally  well  in  any  other  direction.  (6)  There  are  grounds  for  supposing 
that^  after  the  Hittites  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people  (c  B.a  700)^ 
and  when  they  came  to  be  known  practically  to  the  Hebrews  only  by  tradition, 
the  term  was  generalised,  and  used  vaguely  with  reference  to  the  pre-Israelite 
population  of  Canaan  generally,  much  as  'Canaanite'  and  ^Amorito'  were 
often  employed':  it  is  possible  therefore  that  F,  when  he  speaks  of  the  natives 
of  Hebron  as  'children  of  Heth/  really  means  no  more  than  to  describe 
them  as  *  Canaanites.'  In  support  of  thb  view  we  may  point  to  Josh.  L  4 
(Deuteronomic^),  where  'all  the  land  of  the  Hittites'  manifestly  embraces 
the  whole  of  Palestine;  to  Ex.  xvL  3,  45,  where  the  prophet^  reproaching 
Jerusalem  for  its  innate  depravity,  says  that  (morally)  its  fkther  was  an 
'  Amorite^'  and  its  mother  a '  Hittite';  and  to  Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviiL  1,  6, 8  (all 
F\  mbi&n,  with  reference  to  Esau's  '  Hittite'  wives  (xxvi.  34),  'daughters  of 
Heth'  and  'daughters  of  Canaan '  are  used  interchangeably  (cL  xxxvi  2).  In 
illustration  of  the  vague  and  general  ideas  associated  with  some  of  these 
ethnographic  terms  it  may  be  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron,  who 
are  ealled  'Hittites'  by  P,  are  called  'Amorites'  by  B  (Josh.  x.  5),  and 
'  Canaanites'  by  J  (Jud.  L  10).  (e)  Jastrow  {EneB,  av.  HrmrEs)  thinks  that^ 
though  the  Hittites  of  Hebron  were  certainly  by  Hebrew  tradition  identified 
with  the  Hittites  of  the  North,  they  were  in  reality  a  different  tribe  altogether, 
who  were  settled  in  8.  Palestine,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 

>  Ssyoe,  Mmmmentit  144;  SHE.  55  t.  and  elsewhere. 

*  Fraf.  Sayoe's  date  for  Ramses  UL  is  b.o.  1848 — 1281;  and  for  Hammurabi 
(with  whom,  if  he  be  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.  1,  Abraham  wUl'have  been 
oontemporary)  a.o.  2876—2838  {Early  lirael,  1899,  pp.  277,  281). 

>  It  is  remarkable  that  the  term  was  generalized  similarly  by  the  Asspians: 
Senna^erib,  for  instanee,  in  the  'land  of  the  ^atti,'  inelades  Phoenieia  and 
Palestine  {BncB.  n.  2098). 

*  Or  perhaps,  as  the  elaoss  is  not  in  the  ucx.,  a  gloss  by  a  late  hand:  but  even 
so,  it  remains  as  evidenee  of  what  was  beUeved  at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced. 
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N.  HittitM  bat  the  name.  This  seems  rather  a  forced  solotioa  of  the  difBcoltj. 
To  the  present  writer,  judging  as  far  as  he  is  able  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge,  (b)  seems  the  most  probable  view. 

We  have  no  donbt  in  this  chapter  a  faithfol  pictore  of  the  manner  in  wfaidi 
purchases  were  negotiated,  and  the  transfer  of  land  was  legally  eflfocted,  in  the 
writer's  own  time :  but  eyidence  that  the  details  of  the  transaction,  as  here 
narrated,  belong  essentially  to  the  'early  Babylonian  period V  is  entirely 
lacking.  Obviously,  if  the  narrative  is  to  be  shewn  by  this  alignment  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  it  purports  to  describe,  it  most  contain 
expressions  which  occur  only  in  other  documents  (whether  Hebrew  or  Baby- 
lonian) of  the  same  age,  and  do  not  occur  subsequentiy.  As  a  matter  of  hd, 
it  contains  no  such  expressions.  Of  the  expressions  quoted  by  Pro!  Sayce 
in  support  of  his  statement, '  elders'  does  not  occur  in  the  chapter  at  all;  the 
transaction  doubtless  took  place  at  the  'gate'  of  the  dty,  but  this  was  a 
common  place  for  such  formalities  long  afterwards  (Bu.  ir.  1, 10, 11;  Is.  xxi7. 
21;  ct  Prov.  xxxi  23);  Mn  the  presence  of*  witnesses,  occurs  constantly  not 
only  hi  the  older  Babylonian  contract-tablets,  but  also  in  those  of  the  age  of 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  later  kings^— to  say  nothing  of  Jer.  xxxii  12  as  well; 
the  term  '  shekel,'  and  the  expression  'to  weigh  money,'  occur  repeatedly  in 
Hebrew  writings  of  the  seventh  cent  and  later  (see  the  note  on  «.  16);  even  the 
unusual  term  'current '  (o.  16)  occurs  in  2  E.  xii  4  [Heb.  ff].  As  we  know  now 
from  inscriptions  more  fully  than  we  once  did,  formalities  in  legal  transactions 
were  usual  in  the  civilized  societies  of  the  ancient  world,  even  in  remote  times : 
but  on  the  date  of  those  described  in  Gen.  xxiiL  the  evidence  of  archaeology  is 
simply  neutral ;  it  does  not  shew  them  to  be  either  early  or  late. 


Chapter  XXIV. 
How  Rebekah  becomes  Iscuufs  wife. 

The  narrative  in  this  chapter  is  told  with  nngular  pictnresqueness  and 
grace,  and  presents  an  idyllic  picture  of  simple  Bastem  life.  The  confidence 
placed  by  Abraham  in  his  long-tried  servant,  the  preparations  for  the  journey, 
the  scene  by  the  well  outside  Qaran,  the  touches  of  character  in  Bobekah  and 
Laban,  the  negotiations  ending  in  her  consenting  to  go  with  Abraham's 
servant,  and  her  meeting  with  Isaac,  are  all  depicted  with  simple,  yet  perfsct, 
literary  skill,  and  with  the  utmost  truth  to  nature  and  life.  Each  successive 
scene,  as  it  is  drawn  by  the  narrator,  stands  out  before  the  reader  in  dear  and 
vivid  outline.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  weaves  delicately  into  his  narra- 
tive a  religious  motive :  he  notices,  as  he  goes  along,  the  providence  of  Qod,  as 
over-ruling  the  chief  actors  in  the  transaction  {w.  7^  12, 14, 27,  48,  50, 51, 56); 
the  servant  whom  Abraham  sends  finds  the  right  spot^  meets  with  tiie  right 
damsel,  who  quickly,  though  unconsdously,  announces  herself  as  his  master's 
niece;  and  both  she  and  her  family  at  once  £eJ1  in  with  the  tokens  of  the  Divine 
will — Verse  36^  anticipates  xxv.  5  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  Dillm.  and  others 
to  suppose  that  in  the  original  narrative  of  J,  xxv.  1 — 6, 1 1^  preceded  ch.  xxiv. 

»  Sayce,  EHH.  p.  61.  >  See  e.g.  KB,  iv.  109,  111,  118, 115,  117,  119, 121. 
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1  And  Abraham  was  old,  <^^^  ^^^  stricken  in  J* 
age :  and  the  Lobd  had  blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.  2  And 
Abraham  said  onto  his  servant^  the  elder  of  his  house,  that 
ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put^  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh :  3  and  I  will  make  tiiee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
heaven  and  the  God  of  tiie  earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 
for  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Ganaanites,  among  whom 
I  dwell:  4  but  tiiou  shalt  go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my 
kindred,  and  take  a  wife  for  my  son  Isaaa  6  And  the  servant 
said  unto  him,  Peradventure  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to 

XXiV.  1 — 0.  ^  Abraham  commissions  his  principal  and  confidential 
servant  to  find  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  and  to  find  her,  not  from  among 
the  CSanaanites  amon^  whom  he  was  dwelling,  but  from  his  own  rela- 
tions in  the  land  of  his  nativity.  As  is  usutd  in  the  East  (c£  DB,  ul 
270),  the  betrothal  is  arranged  without  Isaac's  own  personal  inter- 
vention. 

1.  had  bls880d  &c  Hence  his  desire  to  find  a  wife  for  his  son,  in 
order  that  Isaac's  prospective  heir  might  inherit  his  good  fortune. 

2.  the  elder  qfhis  house^  that  ruled  aver  all  that  m  had  (Ps.  cv.  21 ; 
c£  Gen.  zzzix.  4).  The  servant  highest  in  authority,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  his  steward.  Whether  he  was  identical  with  Eliezer  of  xv.  2  (£), 
is  more  than  we  can  definitely  sa^. 

Put,  I  pray  thee  &c.  So  zlviL  29.  Some  specially  solemn  form  of 
attesting  an  oath  is  evidently  intended,  though  the  reason  upon  which 
it  rests  is  uncertain.  Sons  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  coming  out  of 
their  other's  thigh  (zlvi.  26 ;  Ex.  i.  5 :  EVV.  'loins,'  but  the  Heb.  is 
the  same  as  here);  and  hence  one  view  is  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
symbolical  invocation  of  a  man's  descendants  to  maintain  the  oatli,  and 
aven^  any  infiraction  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Australia  tliere  is 
a  similar  custom  *.  when  natives  swear  amity  to  one  another,  or  pledge 
themselves  to  aid  one  another  in  avenring  a  death,  both  seat  tiiem- 
selves  on  the  ground,  then  one  rests  nimsdif  cross-legged  upon  the 
thighs  of  the  other,^  and  places  his  hands  under  his  thighs ;  after 
remaining  thus  a  minute  or  two,  he  withdraws :  not  a  word  has  be^n 
spoken,  but  an  inviolate  pledge  to  avenge  the  death  has  by  this 
ceremony  passed  between  the  two  (Ghrey,  Jaumab  qf  Expeditione  in 
NW.  and  W.  Australia,  1841,  n.  342,  cited  by  Spurrell). 

8.  the  Ood  qf  heaven  &o.  Who  Imows  all  that  happens  in  the 
world,  and  is  powerful  to  avenge  a  broken  oath. 

qf  the  Canaanites.  Abrwam  will  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Guiaanites  :  tribal  feding,  and  religious  motives  (cf.  Dt  vii.  3  ;  Josh. 
zxiiL  12),  combine  to  induce  him  to  find  a  bride  lor  his  son  from  his 
own  fiumly. 

4.  unto  my  country.  La  as  the  sequel  shews,  Qaran  (see  on 
xi.  81). 
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follow  me  unto  tliis  land :  must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again  J 
unto  the  land  from  whence  thou  earnest?  6  And  Abraham  said 
unto  him.  Beware  thou  that  thou  bring  not  my  son  thither  again. 
7  The  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  that  took  me  fix)m  my  fothei's 
house,  and  from  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  that  Bpske  unto 
me^  and  that  sware  unto  me,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give 
this  land ;  he  shall  send  his  angel  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
take  a  wife  for  my  son  from  thence.  8  And  if  the  woman  be  not 
willing  to  follow  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  clear  from  this  my 
oatii ;  only  thou  shalt  not  bring  my  son  thither  again.  9  And 
the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  master, 
and  sware  to  him  concerning  this  matter.  10  And  the  servant 
took  ten  camels,  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed; 
^having  all  goodly  things  of  his  master's  in  his  hand :  and  he 
arose,  and  went  to  'Mesopotamia,  unto  the  city  of  Nahor. 

^  Or, /or  aU  th€  goods  of  hit  matter  were  in  hit  hand        *  Heb.  Aram-tidharaimp 

that  is,  Aram  of  the  two  riven. 

^  5.    bring  thy  son  apain.    We  shonld  now  say, '  take  thy  son  back' 
fvic  to  I^aran^ :  similarly  w,  6,  8  ('  take  not  my  son  bctck  thither '). 
'Again '  is  in  E  W.  constantly  used  (as  in  Old  English  generallv)  where 
we  should  now  say  back  (comp.  e.g.  Nu.  zvii.  10,  AV.  and  RV.);  and 
the  archaism  sometimes  creates  inoistinctness  and  ambiguity. 

7.  the  God  of  heaven,  lzz.  adds,  and  the  God  qf  the  earth,  t^ 
V.  8, — ^no  doubt  rifi'htly.  '  God  of  heaven '  (alone)  is  a  late,  post-ezilic 
expression  Tsee  LOT.  p.  519,  ed  7,  p.  553). 

that  took  fne...f  and  that  spake  &a    See  xii.  1,  7,  xiii.  15,  xv.  18. 
^  and  from  the  land  of  my  nativity.    I.e.  Haran,  which  (and  not  Ur) 
this  narrator  pictures  as  Abraham's  native  country. 

send  his  angel  &c.     Of.  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  23,  xxxiii.  2,  Nu.  xx.  16. 

9.  concerning  this  matter.  In  accordance  with — Ut.  on  (the 
basis  of) — this  word  (viz.  the  instructions  just  given). 

10—27.  The  servant  starts  on  his  journey ;  and  nnds  all  things 
happen  for  him  providentially,  in  accordance  with  Abraham's  desire. 

iO.  having  &c.  Viz.  as  presents,  for  the  bride  and  her  relations 
(w.  22,  63). 

Mesopotamia.  Heb.  Aram-Naharaim  (so  Dt  xxiiL  4 ;  Jud.  liL  8; 
Ps.  Ix.  t%tle\  Le.  Aram  (or  Syria  :  see  on  x.  22)  qf  the  two  rivers\  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  (c£ 
xxxL  81),  and  the  Habor  (2  EL  xviL  6  =  xvuL  11),  the  Oreek  Xa/?iJpas, 
now  the  Khabowr. 

^  The  oooorrenoe  in  inscriptions  of  the  forms  Ifahanny  }^a}yrim4iy  has  led  recent 
■ohoUrt  to  doabt  whether  the  doal  -aim  is  oorreot:  see  EncB,  i.  287,  and  on  the 
other  aide  i.  278  n.  (NOldeke). 
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11  And  he  made  the  camels  to  kneel  down  without  the  cliy  by  J 
the  well  of  water  at  the  time  of  eyening,  the  time  that  women 
go  out  to  draw  water.  12  And  he  said,  0  Lobd,  the  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  send  me,  I  pray  thee,  good  speed  this  day,  and 
shew  kindness  unto  my  master  Abraham.  13  Behold,  I  stand 
by  the  fountain  of  water ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the 
city  come  out  to  draw  water :  14  and  let  it  come  to  pass,  that 
the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say.  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray 
thee,  that  I  may  drink ;  and  she  shall  say,  Drink,  and  I  will  give 
thy  camels  drink  also:  let  the  same  be  she  that  thou  hast 
appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac ;  and  thereby  shall  I  know  that 
thou  hast  shewed  kindness  unto  my  master.  15  And  it  came  to 
pass,  before  he  had  done  speaking,  that,  behold,  Bebekah  came 
out,  who  was  bom  to  Bethuel  the  son  of  Milcah,  the  wife  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder. 
16  And  the  damsel  was  very  fiedr  to  look  upon,  a  yirgin,  neither 
had  any  man  known  her :  and  she  went  down  to  the  fountain, 
and  filled  her  pitcher,  and  came  up.  17  And  the  servant  ran  to 
meet  her,  and  said.  Give  me  to  drink,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
of  thy  pitcher.    18  And  she  said,  Drink,  my  lord:  and  she 

ihs  eiiy  qf  Nahor.  The  city  which  Nahor  (id.  29),  after  Abraham 
had  mgrated  to  (!}anaan,  still  oontdnued  to  inhabit,  i.e.  Qaian ;  c£ 
xxvii.  43,  zzix.  4  £ 

11.  the  wett  qf  water.  On  the  plan  of  Haran  in  Sachau's  JZmm  tii 
&frim  (1883),  p.  223,  there  is  a  well  q£  good  water  (p.  217)  marked, 
some  little  distance  on  the  N.  of  the  citadel 

to  draw  water.  As  is  still  the  duty  of  the  women  in  the  East.  G£ 
Ex.  ii  16 ;  1  S.  iz.  11 ;  Jn.  iy.  7 ;  and  see  Thomson,  L.  and  B.  L 
260  £  (m  the  shorter,  one  yoL  ed.,  1898,  &c.,  p.  592). 

12 — 14.  Abraham's  servant  prays  for  a  sign  by  which  he  may 
recognize  Isaac's  destined  bride. 

12.  taid.    Viz.  '  in  his  heart '  (v.  45),  i.e.  mentally  (c£  xviii  17). 
eend  me. ..good  tjpeed.    Heb.  make  (it)  to  meet  (Le.  happen  rightly) 

bifore  me.    So  zzyu.  20. 

15 — ^20.    All  happens  accordingly. 

15.  BethueL  don  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (xziL  20,  22,  23),  and  so 
Abraham's  nqthew. 

u]9on  her^  shoulder.  In  the  Syrian  fiishion  (Thomson,  he.) :  in  Egypt 
the  pitcher  is  carried  on  the  heacL 

17 — 20.  Thomson  {Le.)  remarks  that  though  it  is  common  enough 
in  the  East  for  a  girl  drawing  water  to  be  willing  to  rive  some  to 
a  trayeller,  he  had  never  foond  one  as  geaeroos  as  Rebekan :  'she  drew 
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hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand^  and  gave  him  J 
drinL    19  And  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said, 
I  will  draw  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drinking. 

30  And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and 
ran  again  unto  the  well  to  draw,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels. 

31  And  the  man  looked  sted£astly  on  her ;  holding  his  peace, 
to  know  whether  the  Lobd  had  made  his  journey  prosperous  or 
notb  32  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking, 
that  the  man  took  a  golden  ring  of  ^half  a  shekel  weight,  and 
two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold; 
33  and  said.  Whose  daughter  art  thou?  tell  me,  I  pray  thee. 
\a  there  room  in  thy  father's  house  for  us  to  lodge  in  ?  24  And 
she  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the  son  of 
Mil#*ftli^  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.  25  She  said  moreover 
unto  him.  We  have  both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room 
to  lodge  in.  36  And  the  man  bowed  his  head,  and  worshipped 
the  Lord.  37  And  he  said.  Blessed  bo  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  forsaken  his  mercy  and  his 

^  Heb.  a  htka.    Bee  Ex.  xxxviiL  36. 

for  all  his  camels,  and  for  nothing,  while  I  have  often  found  it  difficult 
to  get  my  horse  watered,  even  for  money.' 

20.  ihs  trough.  Such  as  in  the  East  are  '  always  found  about  wells, 
and  frequently  made  of  stone.' 

21.  koldtng  Us  pectce.^    Le.  reflecting  silently. 

22.  The  present  is  intended  partly  as  a  return  for  the  services 
rendered,  ana  partly  (hein^  on  a  hberal  scale)  for  the  .purpose  of 
securing  Rebekah's  gooa-will  The  'ring'  was  intended  for  the  nostril 
(v,  47).  'Jewels  for  the  face,  forehead,  and  arms  are  stiU  as  popular 
amongst  the  same  class  of  people  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abraham.' 

hMf  a  shekel  weight  &c  The  shekel  weighed  about  ^  oz. ;  so  that 
}  a  shekel  would  (at  the  present  value  of  gold^  be  worth  about  a 
sovereign,  and  10  shekels  about  £20.  But  no  aoubt  in  natriarchal 
times  gold  was  worth  more  than  it  is  now.  The  'bdka"  ('cleaving,' 
*  fraction')  recurs  in  Ex.  zzxviiL  26,  where  its  value  is  stated. 

23^25.  In  reply  to  the  servant's  question,  Kebekah  now  explains 
to  him  who  she  is,  and  assures  him  that  in  her  father's  house  there 
is  both  room  for  him  to  lodge,  and  also  provender  for  his  camels. 

26,  27.  worshipped  Jehovah  &c  In  thankfulness  that  the  object 
of  his  errand  had  been  so  C&r  accomplished ;  the  disclosure  in  v.  24 
having  satisfied  him  that  he  had  been  led  to  the  right  goal 

27.  Blessed  be  Jehovah  &c  An  exclamation  of  gratitude  :  Ex. 
zviiL  10 ;  Ru.  iv.  14 ;  1  S.  xxv.  82,  39  al. 

mercy.    Bather,  kindness  (as  w>.  12,  14).    Gf.  v.  49,  xlviL  29 ; 
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tnith  toward  my  master :  as  for  me,  the  Lord  hath  led  me  in  J* 
the  way  to  the  house  of  my  master's  brethren.  28  And  the 
damsel  ran,  and  told  her  mother's  house  acoordmg  to  these 
words.  29  And  Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his  name  was 
Laban :  and  Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man,  unto  the  fountain. 
30  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the  ring;  and  the  bracelets 
upon  his  sister's  hands,  and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Bebekab 
his  sister,  saying.  Thus  spake  the  man  unto  me ;  that  he  came 
unto  the  man;  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  camels  at  the 
fountain.  31  And  he  said,  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lobd  ; 
wherefore  standest  thou  without?  for  I  have  prepared  the  houses . 
and  room  for  the  camels.  32  And  the  man  came  into  the  house, 
and  he  ungirded  the  camels ;  and  he  gave  straw  and  provender 
for  the  camekf,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet  and  the  men's  feet 
that  were  with  him.  33  And  there  was  set  meat  before  him  to 
eat :  but  he  said,  I  wiU  not  eat^  until  I  have  told  mine  errand. 
And  he  said,  Speak  on.  34  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's 
serrantb  35  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly ; 
and  he  is  become  great:  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks  and 

Jos.  ii.  12, 14  (in  all  lit  efo  kindness  and  truth) ;  and  see  tiie  writer^s 
Parallel  Psalter,  p.  447. 

brethren.    I.e.  rdatums,  as  ziii.  3.    G£  on  v.  48. 

28.  ran.  Hastening;  as  a  girl  would  do,  to  relate  what  had 
happened  and  to  shew  ner  presents. 

ker  mother's  house.  The  women's  part  of  Bethael's  establishment 
where,  in  Eastern  fashion,  she  and  her  mother  would  live,  sedudea 
from  the  men. 

80.  Laban  is  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  presents :  his  character, 
as  it  comes  out  more  fully  in  his  dealings  witii  Jacob,  already  displays 
itself 

81.  thou   blessed  qf  Jehovah.     A  title  of  high   regard   (c£ 

zxvL  29). 

82.  The  camels  were  apparently  broacht  into  the  house :  c£ 
Thomson  (p.  261),  'I  have  onen  slept  in  the  same  room  with  these 
peacefnl  animals,  m  company  with  their  owner  and  all  his  fiemiily.' 

83.  rneoa.    Food :  see  on  L  29. 

84 — 48.  With  'epic  particularity,'  the  narrator  lets  the  reader  hear 
the  whole  storv  again,  almost  in  the  same  words  that  had  been  used 
before,  firom  the  servant's  lips. 

85.  The  description  is  intended  to  impress  Laban  with  a  sense  of 
Isaac's  prospective  wealth  and  importance  (see  «.  36^) :  an  alliance  witli 
such  a  man  would  be  one  worth  making. 
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herdfly  and  silyer  and  gold,  ^^^  menservantB  and  maidservants,  J 
and  camels  and  asses.  36  And  Saiuh  my  master's  wife  bare  a 
son  to  my  master  when  she  was  old:  and  nnto  him  hath  he 
given  all  that  he  hatL  37  And  my  master  made  me  swear, 
saying,  Thon  shalt  not  take  a  wife  for  my  son  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Canaanites,  in  whose  land  I  dwell :  38  but  thou  shalt  go 
unto  my  fetther's  house,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  for 
my  son.  39  And  I  said  unto  my  master,  Peradventure  the 
woman  will  not  follow  ma  40  And  he  said  unto  me,  The  Lord, 
before  whom  I  walk,  will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  prosper 
thy  way ;  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife  for  my  son  of  my  kindred, 
and  of  my  father's  house :  41  then  shalt  thou  be  clear  from  my 
oath,  when  thou  comest  to  my  kindred ;  and  if  they  give  her 
not  to  thee,  thou  shalt  be  dear  from  my  oatL  42  And  I  came 
this  day  unto  the  fountain,  and  said,  0  Lobd,  the  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  if  now  thou  do  prosper  my  way  which  I  go : 
43  behold,  I  stand  by  the  fountain  of  water ;  and  let  it  come  to 
pass,  that  the  maiden  which  cometh  forth  to  draw,  to  whom  I 
shall  say.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  to 
drink ;  44  and  she  shall  say  to  me,  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will 
also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  the  same  be  the  woman  whom  the 
Lobd  hath  appointed  for  my  master's  son.  45  And  before  I  had 
done  speaking  in  mine  heart,  behold,  Rebekah  came  forth  with 
her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder;  and  she  went  down  unto  the 
fountain,  and  drew :  and  I  said  unto  her,  Let  me  drink,  I  pray 
thee.  46  And  she  made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  from 
her  shoulder,  and  said.  Drink,  and  I  wiU  give  thy  camels  drink 
also :  so  I  drank,  and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also.  47  And 
I  asked  her,  and  said.  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ?  And  she  said. 
The  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor's  son,  whom  Milcah  bare  unto 
him :  and  I  put  the  ring  upon  her  nose,  and  the  bracelets  upon 

Jloeks  and  herds  &c.     CL  xiL  16,  xiiL  2. 

87—41.    Of.  w.  3—8. 

42-^41    Cf.  w.  12—14. 

42.    do.    The  word  is  emphatic  (notice  B^  in  the  Heb.). 

45—48.     C£  w.  15—20,  22—27. 

47.  upon  her  nose.  G£  Is.  iiL  21 ;  Ez.  xvL  12.  A  ring  of  metal, 
passed  usually  through  the  right  nostril,  is  still  often  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment by  women  in  Egypt  and  Syria  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.^  ii.  323). 
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her  hands.  48  And  I  bowed  my  head,  and  worshipped  thej* 
LOBD,  and  blessed  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my  master  Abraham, 
which  had  led  me  in  the  right  way  to  take  my  master's  broth^s 
daughter  for  his  son.  49  And  now  if  ye  will  deal  kindly  and 
tmly  with  my  master,  tell  me :  and  if  not^  tell  me ;  that  I  may 
torn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left.  50  Then  Laban  and 
Bethuel  answered  and  said.  The  thing  proceedeth  fix)m  the 
LoBD :  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good  51  Behold, 
Bebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy 
master's  son's  wife,  as  the  Lobd  hath  spoken.  52  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that^  when  Abraham's  servant  heard  their  words,  he 
bowed  himself  down  to  the  earth  unto  the  Lord.  53  And  the 
servant  brought  forth  jewels  of  mlver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment^  and  gave  them  to  Bebekah:  he  gave  also  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  mother  precious  things.  54  And  they  did 
eat  and  drink,  he  and  the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  tarried 
all  night ;  and  they  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  said,  Send 
me  away  unto  my  master.  55  And  her  brother  and  her  mother 
said,  Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  afeiu)  days,  at  the  least  ten ; 
after  that  she  shall  go.    56  And  he  said  unto  them.  Hinder  me 

48.  brothei^M  daughter.  Kinsman's  daughter;  'brother'  being 
used  of  a  nephew,  as  ziv.  14, 16,  zzix.  12. 

tt.  Unaly  and  truly  («.  27).  As  becomes  those  who  are  near 
relations. 

that  I  may  turn  &c.    I.e.  proceed  somewhere  else  to  find  a  wife  for 

50.  bad  or  good,  A  proverbial  expression  meaning  anything  of 
any  Idnd,  anythmg  at  all :  c£  zzzL  24,  29,  Nu.  xxiv.  13,  2  S.  ziiL 
22 ;  ako  Zeph.  L  12,  Is.  zlL  23,  Jer.  z.  5.  ^ 

51.  hatkepokeni  vis. by  the  facts, as  jost narrated.  The  betrothal 
is  thus  settled.  The  consent  of  the  damsel  is  not  nece»Bary :  as  now, 
'the  parents  manage  the  whote  afifdr ;  often,  however,  with  the  advice 
of  tiie  ddest  son  and  heir,  as  Laban  was  in  this  case'  (Thomson,  262). 

52.  bowed  himeeff  &c.,  as  v.  26,  in  thankfulness. 

53.  'Presents  are  absolutely  essential  in  betrothals.  They  are 
given  with  much  ceremony  before  witnesses,  and  are  even  descrilied  in 
a  written  document,  so  that)  if  the  match  be  broken  off,  the  bridegroom 
can  recover  them.'  The  jewels,  &c  are  intended  as  presents  for  the 
bride :  the  '  precious  things '  are  the  mdhar,  or  purchase-money  of  the 
bride,  paid  to  her  relations :  see  on  xzxiy.  12. 

54.  Only  now,  his  business  being  finished,  does  Abraham's  servant 
consent  to  take  food. 
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DOt^  feeing  the  Lokd  hadi  proipcred  nqr  way;  send  me  away .T 
^bU  I  may  go  to  my  master.  57  And  tfaey  said.  We  will  call  ibe 
demedf  aod  inquire  at  her  mouth.  58  And  they  called  Bebekah, 
aod  aaidimto  her,  Wilt  thoa  go  with  this  man!  And  she  said, 
I  win  go.  59  And  they  sent  away  Bebekah  their  aster,  and  her 
none,  and  Abraham's  serrant^  and  his  men.  60  And  they 
Messed  Bebdcah,  and  said  unto  her,  Ou*  sister,  be  thon  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  ten  thousands,  and  let  thy  seed  poasess 
the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them.  61  And  Bebekah  arose^  and 
her  damsels,  and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and  followed  the 
man :  and  the  serrant  took  Bebekah,  and  went  his  way.  62  And 
Isaac  came  ^from  the  way  of  Bear-lahai-roi ;  for  he  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  the  South.  63  And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in 
the  field  at  the  erentide :  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw, 
and,  behold,  there  were  camels  coming.    64  And  Bebekah  lifted 

*  TIm  8«pi.  hii,  thtaugh  tks  wildemegi. 

67.  inquire  at  her  mauth,  Le.  consult  her.  So  JosL  iz.  14 ;  Is. 
xzx  2. 

60.  their  eieter.  So  called,  in  so  &r  as  her  brother  Laban  has 
throughout  taken  the  lead  (iw.  31,  50,  53,  55). 

ker  nurse.    E  ^ves  her  name  as  Deborah  (xzxy.  8). 

60.  The  parting  blessing  upon  Bebekah,— cast  (like  xiy.  19  £, 
zzrii.  27 — 9)  into  a  rhjrthmical,  semi-poetical  form.  May  she  become 
tibia  mother  of  countless  descendants,  and  may  her  seed  triumph  over 
all  their  foes  I 

be  thou  the  mother  ^.    Lit  'become  thou '  fexactly  as  xviL  16) ; 
i.e.  mayest  thou  grow  (in  th^  descendants)  into.    G£  Ru.  iy.  11  £ 
let  thy  eeed  &c    See  zzii.  17^ 

61.  her  dameeU.  Le.  her  attendants  :  for  Bebekah  is  pictured  as 
a  woman  holding  some  position.    G£  1  S.  xxr.  42 ;  Ps.  zIy.  14. 

62.  And  Isaac  corns.  Now  leaae  had  oome, — ^riz.  before 
Abraham's  servant  returned. 

from  the  way  a/*,  lit.  from  coming  to^  which  can  hardly  be  right 
Perhaps  to  the  unUemees  of  (-ono  for  kud)  diould  be  read  (on  the 
basis  of  Lxx.,  Sam.")  :^  the  object  of  the  words  will  then  be  to  state  that 
it  was  near  Beer-la^i-roi  (zvL  14)  that  Isaac  met  Bebekah. 

/or  he  dwelt  in  the  hind  qf  the  South — Ihe  N^geb  (xii.  9),  which 
extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beer-lahai-roL 

63.  to  meditate.  The  word  is  found  otherwise  only  in  poetry, 
esp.  in  the  Psalms,  as  cxix.  15,  23,  27,  and  with  the  collat  idea  of 
complaint,  I7.  17,  IxxviL  3  (' complain 0»  |6  ('commune*);  and  its 
oorrectness  here  is  open  to  suspicion.  Perhaps  PesL  to  walk  about 
(cw  for  n\p)  has  preserved  the  true  reading:  cC  «.  65. 
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up  her  eyesy  and  when  ahe  saw  baac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel  j 
65  And  die  said  unto  the  servant^  What  man  is  this  that  walketh 
in  the  field  to  meet  us?  And  the  servant  said,  It  is  my  master : 
and  she  took  her  veil,  and  covered  hersel£  66  And  the  servant 
told  Isaac  all  the  things  that  he  had  dona  67  And  Isaac 
brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent^  and  took  Bebekah, 
and  she  became  his  wife ;  and  he  loved  her :  and  Isaac  was 
comforted  after  his  mother^s  deatL 

64.  $he  lighted  off  ths  cameL  As  a  mark  of  respect,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  etiquette  :  c£  Josh  zv.  18 ;  1  S.  zxv.  23  ;  and  Thomson, 
p.  262y  'It  is  customary  for  both  men  and  women,  when  an  emeer  or 
great  personage  is  approadiing,  to  alight  some  time  before  he  comes  up 
with  uiem.* 

65.  Hitherto  the  servant's  '  master '  has  been  uniformly  Abraham : 
it  has  hence  been  supposed  that  the  narrative  contained  originally 
(perhaps  after  «.  62)  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Abraham,  which  the 
compiler  omitted,  as  he  preferred  to  retain  the  notice  of  P,  xxv.  7 — 11\ 

and  the  took  her  veil  &c  A  woman  of  any  position  in  the  East  still 
appears  veiled  before  her  betrothed,  until  the  ceremonv  of  marriage  is 
completed  (et  Lan^  Mod.  Eayptian8\  l  201,  218,  225). 

o7.  Aner  hearing  what  had  happened  {v.  66)  Isaac  took  Rebekah 
as  his  bride. 

Jde  mother  Sarah'i  tent.  What  had  been  his  mother's  special  tent ; 
cf  zzzL  33  \ 

was  conj/orted  &c  According  to  P  (zxv.  20,  comp.  with  zvii  17, 
zzL  5,  xTJii.  1)  Sarah  had  been  d^  3  or  4  years,  when  Isaac  married, 
— an  unusually  long  period  for  mourning  in  the  East  However,  there 
are  many  indications  (see  the  IntrocL  §  2^  that  the  chronology  of  P 
cannot  be  a4jnsted  to  the  narratives  of  J*. 


Chapter  XXV.  1—18. 

The  9on$  of  Abraham  by  Kefurah.    Death  and  burial  of 
Abraham.    Tribes  descended  from  IshmaeL 

ZXV.    1  And  Abraham  took  another  wife,  and  her  name  j 
was  Eeturak    2  And  she  bare  him  Zimran,  and  Jokshan,  and 


(J).  Sons  of  Abraham  by  Eetorah.  Different  tribes, 
dwelling  (speaking  generally)  on  the  K  or  SE.  of  Palestine, '  which  the 
Israelite  historians  reckoned  to  their  own  race,  though  not  of  Ihe  full 

1  Bat  the  syntax  of  ^ON  r6nKn  is  so  anomoloas  that  most  modem  com- 
mentators oonsider  x\'W  1DK  to  be  a  gloss  f reading  then  simplj  *into  the  tent'). 

*  It  has  been  saggested,  upon  indepenaent  groxmds  (of.  on  v.  66),  that  mwUwr^9 
in  V.  67^  was  originallj/aCAtfr**. 
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Medan,  and  liGdiaii,  and  Mbak,  and  Smah.    3  And  Jokaban  J 
begat  fflieba^  and  Dedan.     And  the  sons   of  Dedan  were 
Aflrirarim,  ai^  Letnahim,  and  LenmmmL    4  And  the  aona  of 
Mklian;  Ephah,  and  Epher, and  Hanodi,  and  Abida» and  KMaah, 
An  theae  were  the  children  of  Ketorah.    5  And  Abraham  ga^e 

blood  (Ketorah  being  a  second  wife,  or  ooncabine),  and  ar  step  fbrther 
remored  toan  the  IshmaeUtes '  (Moore,  Judgeij  p.  177). 

2.  Six  principal  tribes,  'sons'  of  Ketorah. 

Zimran.  Perhaps  Zafipofi^  the  capital  of  an  Arabian  trib^  W.  of 
Mecca,  on  the  Bed  Sea  (PtoL  yl  7.  5). 

YokikatL    Unknown* 

Miilan.  Wetzstein  fin  Delitzsch's  Jesaiat,  p.  665,  ed.  8,  p.  701) 
eomnares  a  Wadj  Medan  ClUftt  rr.  445)  near  Dedan  (v.  8> 

Midian.  This  is  a  weU-known  name.  The  proper  home  of  the 
tribe  appears  to  haye  been  on  the  K  of  the  Oolf  oT 'A|aba,  where  there 
was  a  place  known  to  the  Greeks  as  MoSmm  (PtoL  tl  7.  2),  and  called 
hv  the  Arab.  geoffn4>her8  (see  DL;  and  ct  EncB.  9081)  Madifom^ 
aboot  75  m.  8.  of  Elath*.  in  Ex.  iL  15,  iiL  1  thej  appear  also  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  SinaL  '  The  nomad  branches  ctf  tne  tribe  wandered 
northfnurd  along  the  margin  of  the  desert,  making  forays  into  Edom, 
Moab  (xzzyL  35 ;  c£  No.  xxii.  4,  7),  and  Gileao,  and  even  pooring 
across  Gilead  into  Palestine '  (Jod  tL — ^viii).    QL  cL  xxxviL  28,  86. 

Shual^.    The  tribe  of  Job^s  friend,  Bildad  the  BhukUe  (Job  iL  11) : 
perhaps  (BeL  Parad.  297  f,  Dillm.)  identical  with  the  'knd  of  Soho 
(KB.  L  33.  99,  101),  a  little  S.  of  ^aran,  somewhere  near  the  jonctaon 
of  the  Eopnrates  with  the  Belih. 

3.  Tribes  regarded  as  ofiOslioots  from  YoVshan. 

BhX)d  cmd  iSddfi.  Both  have  been  abeady  mentioned  in  z.  7  (P) : 
see  the  notes  there.  The  northern  Shfiba  is  doobUess  meant  Different 
tribal  ffenealogies  most  have  been  corrent :  P  has  preserred  one,  and  J 
the  otoer.  (Jl  the  'sons'  of  Dedan,  mentioned  in  this  verse,  nothing 
certain  is  known :  the  names_in  the  Heb.  are  all  ploral  in  fonn.  The 
Aishurim,  if  we  vocalize  Ashwrim,  may^  be  identical  with  ^'lAdr, 
a  tribe  mentioned  bv  the  side  of  Egypt  in  two  Minaean  inscriptions 
from  S.  Arabia :  c£  Hommel,  AHT.  238  f.,  249,  252;  EncB.  s.y. 

4.  Five  tribes  regarded  as  offshoots  of  Midum. 

'6phah.  Cf.  Is.  Ix.  6,  where  the  'jroong  camels  of  *£^hah  and  Midian  * 
are  pictored  by  the  prophet  as  bringing  gold  and  frankincense  from 
Sheba  to  the  restorea  Jemsalem  :  it  most  tiierefore  have  been  a  well- 
known  trading  tribe.  Perhaps  {Parad.  304,  Dillm.)  the  ffayapd^  a  N. 
Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  and  stated  by  Sargon 
to  have  been  placed  by  him  in  Sunana  {KB.  n.  21,  43 ;  KAT.^  277). 

Abida*.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  one  of  the  Minaean 
inscriptions  mentioned  on  v.  3  Abi-vada*a  {^AKda^  occors  as  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Ma'&n  (in  S.  Arabia)  :  Hommel,  Ic.  250,  272. 

>  Bee  Burton's  Gold  Minet  of  Midian,  and  The  Land  of  Midian  revitited. 
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all  that  he  had  onto  Isaac     6   But  onto  the  sons  of  thejr 
concubinesy  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts ;  and  he 
sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward, 
unto  the  east  country.  |  7  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  P 
Abraham's  Ijfe  which  he  lived,  an  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen 
years.    8  And  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost^  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  yean ;  and  was  gathered  to  his 
people.    9  And  Isaac  and  Islmiael  his  sons  buried  him  in  the 
cave  of  Machpdah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar  the 
Hittite,  which  is  before  Mamre;  10  the  field  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  children  of  Heth :  there  was  Abraham  buried, 
and  Sarah  his  wife.    11  And  it  came  to  pass  aft;er  the  death  of 
Abraham,  that  God  blessed  Isaac  his  son ;  |  and  Isaac  dwelt  by  j 
Beer-lahai-roL 

12  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  Abraham's  P 
son,  whom  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare  unto 

5.  Identical  verbally  with  zziv.  36. 

6.  the  concubines.  Le.  Hagar  (cLxvL),  and  EetaTah(zxv.l).  Isaac 
was  treated  as  the  heir :  the  sons  of  the  concubines  were  sent  away 
witii  smaller  f^fts  of  servants,  cattle,  &c 

from.    Lit  from  upon :  Le.  so  as  to  relieve  Isaac  of  their  presence. 

unto  the  east  country.  A  general  expression  for  the  countiy  K,  or 
even  NE.  or  SK,  of  Palestine.    C£  on  xxix.  1. 

7— 11«  (P).    The  death  and  burial  of  Abraham. 

8.  aave  up  the  gho^.  The  Heb.  is  a  single  word,  meaning  properly, 
it  is  probable,  to  fail  (lxz.  8  times  IkUvwwS  or  sink^  in  poetiy  a  syn.  of 
to  die:  cf.  on  vL  17.    So  v.  17,  xxxv.  29,  xliz.  88  (all  F). 

gatksred  to  his  father's  kin  (see  on  xviL  14}f  viz.  m  SheoL  The 
expression  is  one  peculiar  to  P  (see  p.  z;  and  cf.  v.  17,  xxzv.  29, 
xlix.  33):  the  more  common  expression  is  'to  lie  (EW.  'sleep')  witih 
one's  C&thers'  (xlvii.  30;  1  K  L  21,  ii  10,  &c). 

9, 10.    See  zxiii  17—20  (ako  P). 

11^  (J),  and  Isaac  dwelt  &c  (X.  xvL  14,  zziv.  62.  The  v.  forms 
the  original  sequel  of  v,  6. 

12 — 17  (P).  The  'generations'  of  Ishmael:  twelve  tribes  reputed 
to  have  been  descended  from  IshmaeL  The  compiler,  before  passing 
formally  (zzv.  19  ff.)  to  the  historv  of  Isaac,  introduces  here  what 
he  deems  it  necessary  to  say  on  tne  coUatenJ  line  of  IshmaeL  It 
had  been  promised  in  zviL  20  (P)  that  Ishmael  should  beget  twelve 
'princes';  and  accordingly,  in  an  exceipt  from  the  same  source,  he 
here  states  their  names.  The  'princes  are  naturally  the  assumed 
eponymous  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  which  Ishmael  was  the 
reputed  ancestor. 

12.    these  are  the  generations  qf.    See  on  ii  4% 

D.  16 
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Abraham :  13  and  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  TahmftAl^  p 
hj  their  namei^  acoordmg  to  their  generations :  the  firstborn  of 
Ishmad, Nebaioth;  and  Eedar,  and  Adbeel,  and  Mibsam,  14  and 
Mishma>  and  Donmh,  and  Maasa ;  15  Hadad,  and  Tema»  Jetor, 
Naphish,  and  Eedemah :  16  these  are  the  sons  of  Tshmaelj  and 
these  are  their  namei^  by  their  villagesy  and  by  their  encamp- 

18.  NAaioth  and  Kedar  were  probably  the  most  important  of 
the  bhrnaelite  tribes.  Iliey  are  mentioned  together  in  Is.  Iz.  7  ('  all 
the  flocks  of  Kedar.. .the  rams  of  Nebaioth'):  Nebaioth  is  mentioned 
otherwise  in  the  OT.  only  in  QesL  xrviiL  9,  xzxvi  3,  as  the  tribe  to 
which  one  of  Enn's  wives  belonged.  Jgledar  appears  also  as  a  wealtl^ 
pastoral  tribe  in  Jer.  zlix.  29,  as  fBonoas  for  its  archers  in  Is.  zzL  16  £, 
as  dwelling  &r  away  in  the  wilderness  in  Jer.  iL  10,  Is.  xlii  11,  and 
as  a  symbolical  designation  of  onfiriendly  ndghboors  in  Ps.^  czz.  5. 
Asshorbanipal  (B.a  668 — 626)  describes  ms  invasion  and  subjugation 
of  the  NabaiH  and  ^Sdrai  (Q.  Smith's  Assurbanipal,  1871,  pp.  256 — 
298).  G£  the  Nabaiaei  and  Cedrei  of  Plin.  NH.  y.  §  65.  The  home  of 
Nchaioth  was  mobably  somewhere  K  of  Edom,  l^edar  being  stfll 
farther  to  the  £,  in  uie  desert 

AdMeL  Supposed  to  be  the  tribe  Idibi'il,  mentioned  by  Tigkth- 
pileser  III.  {KB.  n.  21,  L  56). 

14.  Miihma*.  Perhaps  (Dillm.)  the  name  is  preserved  in  JAel 
Mi$ma\  160  m.  K  of  Teim&  (v.  14),  or  in  another  Jeod  Misma\  120  m. 
NW.  of  it 

DumaJL  'Probably  the  eponym  of  the  oasis  ot Duma  or  DunuU 
d-Jandaly  now  usually  called  owq/^  on  the  S.  border  of  the  Syrian 
desert'  (Ndldeke,  JSneB.  2218),— the  ^wfUOa  of  PtoL  v.  19.  7,  and 
the  Dumeh  of  the  Arabic  geographers,  140  m.  N.  of  Teimft. 

Maua.  Probablv  the  Ma<rayoi  of  PtoL  v.  19.  2.  NK  of  Duma ; 
a  citjr  or  tribe  Masaa  is  ako  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  im- 

mediatelv  before  Tfmd  (see  «.  15),  and  ffayapd  (« '£phah,  v.  4),  as 
sending  nim  tribute  (Farad.  801,  802 ;  KB.  n.  2li 

15.  T^ma.  See  Is.  xxi.  14;  Jer.  zxv.  28;  Jod  vL  19  (a  trading- 
tribe]).  The  city  T^md  of  Tiglath-pUeser  IIL,  now  Teima,  in  N  W. 
Arabia^  about  250  m.  SK  of  Edom,  an  important  station  on  the 
ancient  trade-route  from  Yemen  to  Sjrria,  where  some  interesting  in- 
scriptions have  recently  been  found  (Studia  Biblica^  i.  209 — 214). 

IVjfdr  and  Naphish  are  mentioned  in  1  CL  v.  19  as  waging  war 
with  the  IsraeUtes  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Yetur  is  no  doubt  uie  same 
as  the  lat^  Ituraeans  (cf.  Lk.  iii.  1),  a  wild  and  predatory  tribe, — 
Gcero  (PhiL  n.  44)calls  them  'omnium  gentium  maxime  bcurbaros,' — 
feunous  as  archers  (Verg.  G,  n.  448), — a  troop  of  whom  formed  a  body- 
guard to  Mark  Antony  in  Rome, — whose  home,  at  least  in^  the  first 
cent  B.a,  was  in  the  mountainous  S.  and  SR  parts  of  Anti-Libanus 
(see  HO.  544  ff. ;  or  DB.  s.v.). 

16.  inUages.    Gf.  Is.  xlii.  11  (the 'villages' of  |j:edar). 
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ments;  tweWe  princes  according  to  their  nations.    17  And  these  P 
are  the  years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,  an  hundred  and  thirty  and 
seven  years :  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died ;  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people.  |  18  And  they  dwelt  from  HayilahJ" 
unto  Shur  that  is  before  Egypt^  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria : 
he  ^abode  'in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

^  Or,  %tUltd,    Heb.  /eU.  *  Or,  over  o^ainffl 


encampments.  Or  enclosures^ — an  unusual  word,  denoting  apparently 
the  ciicumr  and  temporary  encampment  of  a  nomad  triDe:  c£  Nu. 
xzzi.  10;  Ez.  xxv.  4.  The  Ishmaelite  tribes  lived  partly  in  fixed 
villages,  partly  in  movable  'encampments.' 

twelve  princes.     QL  zvii.  20. 

nations,  A  very  rare  word  in  Heb.,  though  common  in  Arabic 
and  Aramaic :  probably  the  word  specially  us^  of  these  Ishmaelite 
tribes;  cf.  Nu.  xxv.  15  (P),  of  the  dans  of  Midian. 

17.    unto  his  father^s  kin.     Cf.  v.  8. 

18  (J).  The  general  direction  in  which  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  were 
settled  (cf.  xvi.  12).  If  Havilah  (ii.  11)  be  in  NR  Arabia^  and  Shur 
is  the  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  bordering  on  Egypt  (xvL  7),  tiie 
positions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  above^  of  the  Ishmaelite 
tribes  would  fall  mostly  within  the  limits  assigned. 

unto  Shur  that  is  in  front  of  Eamt  See  on  xvi.  7;  and  cL 
1  S.  XV.  7  (where,  however,  'from  Havuah'  can  scarcely  be  the  correct 
text). 

as  thou  goest  toward  Asshor.  'Assyria'  can  hardly  be  meant^ 
as  it  would  be  in  the  wrong  direction  altogether.  Either  the  name 
is  that  of  some  place,  or  people,  otherwise  unknown,  in  tiie  direction 
of  Egypt  (?  the  Asshurim  of  v.  3);  or  the  words  (nie^  n^feO)  are 
a  misplaced  variant  of  *  unto  Shur'  pw  ly);  cf.  'VWt^  l«n  in  1  S.  xv.  7. 

ke  (i.e.  Ishinael,  as  represented  by  his  descendants)  settled  {cL 
Jud.  vii.  12  Heb.)  in  front  of  all  his  brethren.    See  on  xvL  12. 

The  Hebrews  classified  their  neighbours  genealogically  aocordii^  to  the 
degree  of  relationship  in  which  they  were  regarded  as  standing  towards  them- 
selvesL  The  Edomites  were  most  closely  related  to  them ;  they  were  aooordingly 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  twin-brother  of  Jaoobi  Moab  and  Ammon  were 
descended  from  Lot»  Abraham's  nephew  (xix.  30  £L)l  To  Na^or,  Abraham's 
brother,  are  traced  twelve  Aramaean  tribes, — eight  to  a  wife^  Milcah,  and 
four  to  a  concubine,  Re'umah  (xziL  20—24).  Six  tribes  (one  being  Midian), 
and  several  sub-tribes,  are  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by  a  second  wife^ 
jgleturah  (xxv.  1—4).  And  here  twelye  other  tribes,  spread  over  different 
parts  of  N.  Arabia  and  the  country  B.  of  Israel,  are  traced  to  Abraham  through 
a  'handmaid,'  Hagar,  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  Sarah  and 
l^eturaL  Historical  recoUections,  similarities  of  language  or  ciTilisation,  or 
other  characteristics,  the  exact  nature  of  idiich  cannot  now  in  eveiy  case  be 
determined,  must  have  guided  the  Hebrew  genealogists  in  thus  forming  ethnic 

16—2 
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ffw^i^  tad  dciaivf  tte  pradia  poflCioa  oenpied  bj  ettch  is  tdatioB  to  UimL 
fihaii^  it  h  mid,  k  to  be  auMle  a  'great  aatiiMi'  (zm  90,  zzL  1$);  m  tke 
TAamilihi  Mom  sott  bare  ouojwl  eoondflfaUe  repatatioD  wmem^  tke 
Habfvwa  At  a  aradi  later  date,  Ifbmaal  was  eoonaeied  Tigiidj  with  Arabia 
to  fiaafal^  Mnbi«aiad  was  anppoaad  to  bate  been  dcaccpdad  from  him 
thmifh  li^adar*;  nd  Ua  tomb  if  ftffl  ahawn  to  Maeea.  In  tha  OT^  howaver, 
it  li  to  be  obaerrad,  lahmaal  la  hardlj  at  all  coanactad  with  what  wa  edl 
'Afibia^:  tha  *  AiabJan '  peolnaqla  ia  peopiad  bj  the  JoWanidaa  (dwwBndanto 
of  Jol^tui,  ion  af  Abrahaai's  alzth  anoeator,  'Bbar,  and  aooaaqnently  much  lam 
doaaly  aoaaactad  with  IffaelX  dt  z.  2((— 30;  tha  Uimaditet  are  limitad  to 
aartato  fpadtfad  trfbaa,  lifhif  ahnoat  antiralj  on  tha  K.  and  fiW.  oftheaai 


XXV.  19— XXXV.  29. 

na^faoarattoaa'af  Imac,  La  (aooocding  to  tha  prindpto  followad  bj  tha 
aoaq^flar)  tha  hiatorjr  of  laaac  and  Ua  dataeodanta,  fixMn  tha  tima  of  his  fiithev^a 
death  to  that  of  hia  own  death,  and  Indndiiy  aonaequentl j  much  of  Jacob's 
lito. 

XXV.  19—34 

Formal  introduction  to  the  hiitory  of  Isaac    The  birth 

and  youth  qf  Emu  and  Jacob. 

• 

19  And  theae  are  the  generatioDs  of  Isaac,  Abraham's  son :  P 
Abraham  begat  Isaac :  20  and  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  Bebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the  ^Syrian  of 
Paddan-aram,  the  sister  of  Laban  the  ^Syrian,  to  be  his  wife.  | 

*  Hab.  Arameam, 

10,  20  (P).  The  birth  and  marriage  of  Isaac  Both  eyents  have 
been  narrated  in  detail  before  (zzL  1—8,  xxiy.);  but  the  compiler 
has  preaenred  here  from  P  the  annmiaiy  statement  with  which  this 
writer  introduced  his  account  of  Isaac's  'generations.* 

20.  tk$  Syrian.  The  Aramaean:  see  on  z.  23.  G£  zxviii.  5  (P); 
zjod.  20,  24  (£);  and  above,  zziv.  10. 

Paddan-<iram.  A  name  used  only  by  P  (zzviiL  2,  5,  7,  xxzi.  18, 
zzziii.  18,  zxzY.  9, 26,  zlyi.  15;  zlviiL  7  Paddan  alone):  J  says  (xxiy. 
10)  'Aram  of  the  two  Rivers.'  Prob.  a  particular  distnct  in  this  Aram 
is  meant  ^  In  Aramaic  vadddn  means  a  ffoke  or  span  of  oxen;  padanu, 
9A9O9  is  said  to  be  explained  in  Ass.  word-lists  as  signifying  a  fidd 

>  JoMphns  {Ant.  i.  IS.  3)  aren  ealls  him  Krlffnit  roO  ItOpwn  rOw  *JLpdfim. 

*  And  ao  in  medissTsl  Jewiah  writars  'the  language  of  lahmael,'  or  *  of  IJIedar/ 
maans  Arabia. 

*  *  Arab '  and  *  Arabia'  are  naad  in  tha  OT.  in  a  much  narrower  aanse  than  thay 
are  oaed  bj  na:  aaa  DU,  1. 185,  or  EncB.  i.  273— If. 
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21  And  Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife,  because  she  was  J 
'barren :  and  the  Lord  was  intreated  of  him,  and  Bebekah  his 
wife  conceived    22  And  the  children  straggled  together  within 
her ;  and  she  said,  If  it  be  so,  ^wherefore  do  I  live?    And  she 
went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.    23  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  her, 

Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb^ 

And  two  peoples  shall  be  separated  even  from  thy  bowels : 

And  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people ; 

And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

*  Or,  wherefore  am  I  thusf 

(perhaps,  originaUy,  what  a  span  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  given 
tune):  hence  the  expression  may  perhaps  mean  properly  'the  oom- 
land  of  Aram.'  Ten  miles  W.  of  Haran,  there  are  still  two  mounds 
called  the  N.  and  the  S.  Tel  Fedddn  (Sachau,  Beiee,  p.  222,  and 
Map  il),  which  may  preserve  the  name  (c£  further  Noldeke^  JSncB, 
L  278). 

21— 26»  (J).    The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

21.  like  Sarah  (xi.  30,  xvi.  1),  and  Rachel  (xxix.  31),  Bebekah 
is  for  long  barren :  her  seed  is  represented  as  bemg  a  girc  of  graces 
not  of  nature. 

was  intreated.    Rather,  let  himself  be  intreated^  Le.  yielded  to 


as  2^  xxL  14,  15;  Is.  xix.  22.  C£  W.  A.  Wright,  BibU  Ward-Bcok, 
8.V.  Entreat,  who  quotes  from  an  old  author,  'I  desired  him  to  rest 
with  us  that  night,  but  I  could  not  intreat  him'  (Le.  prevail  unon  him). 

22.  Esau  and  Jacob  are  the  ancestors,  respectively,  of  Edom  and 
Israel:  and  the  future  rivalries  between  the  two  nations  are  im- 
figurea  in  them.  The  rivalries  between  Edom  and  Israel  bemg 
particularly  irreconcilable  and  inveterate  (see  e.g.  Am.  L  11;  fis. 
zxxv.),  the  struggles  are  represented  as  manifesting  themselves  even 
before  birth. 

whmrtfore  do  I  live  t  Lit.  whertfore^  then^  am  It  The  rend,  of  the 
text  is  right    On  nr  ([=  the  enclitic  'then '),  see  Lew,  p.  261^ 

to  inquire  &c  Viz.  at  a  sanctuary,--perhaps  that  of  Beer-sheba. 
For  'inquire'  (fini)  see  e.g.  1  S.  ix.  9 ;  1  K.  xxii.  5 ;  2  K  L  2. 

23.  The  answer  is  cast  into  a  poetical  form.  The  infiants  represent 
two  nations;  and  their  strugdes  prefi^re  the  contest  between  tiiese 
two  nations  for  supremacv.    In  the  end  the  younger  will  prevaiL  ^^ 

peoples- ypeople... people.  The  Heb.  word  used  is  poetical  (xxvii.  29, 
and  often  in  me  Psalms). 

from.  In  a  temporal  sense  (as  e.g.  Ps.  xxii.  10),  the  meaning  being 
'wUl  pursue  divergent^  and  mutually  hostile,  courses^  from  their  birth? 

the  Mer  shall  serve  the  younger,    Edom  was  subjugated  by  David, 
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24  And  wfaeo  het  dajB  to  be  ddrroed  were  iblfilled,  bdiold,  J* 
there  were  twine  in  her  womh.  26  And  the  fint  came  forth 
^red,  all  orer  like  an  hairy  garment ;  and  they  called  his  name 
EaaiL  26  And  after  that  came  forth  his  brother,  and  his  hand 
had  hold  on  Esan's  heel ;  and  his  name  was  called  *  Jacob :  | 
and  Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  whoi  she  bare   theuLP 

^Or^ruddf  *  TbMiiB,  Omg  thai  taket  bf  the  heel  oi  tt^piamU. 

2  S.  Till  12,  13  [see  RVm.],  14  ('became  mvamU  to  David '^;  and 
remiuned  subject  to  Judah  for  some  ISO  years.  See  fbrther  on 
zzriL  40. 

25.  red.  Heb.  'admStiL — ^with  allosiop,  doabdess,  to  the  name 
'Edom,'  though  the  ormn  of  Ibis  is  otherwise  explained  in  v.  30. 

an  hairy  mantle.  Zech.  ziiL  4  (of  the  shaggy  sheepskin  cloak  worn 
by  the  prophets);  2  E.  L  8.  In  'hairy'  ($i*dr;  cL  zzyiL  11,  23\ 
toere  is  yery  probsbly  a  play  on  Bilr,  the  home  afterwards  of  Esan  s 
descendants  (zzzyL  8). 

*Eiau,  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  discoyerable  from  Hebrew, 
though  from  the  connexion  we  should  suppose  that  it  signified  hairy. 
In  .Mtbic  *athiya  means  to  haw  thick  or  matted  hair^  and  *aHhd  is 
thich-hairedi  tliongh  this  by  mle  ou^ht  to  correspond  to  ^Eshau  (not 
*Eiau)  in  Heb.  It  is  possible  that  uie  Massoretic  punctoation  is  at 
&ult,  and  that  we  ought  to  pronounce  *Eihau  (yov  for  iffv). 

26.  had  hold  on  jEeau^i  heel.  He  would  min  hold  ]&au  back,  and 
himself  be  the  first-born,  so  eager  was  he,  eyen  fix>m  the  fiirst^  to  gain 
the  adyantage  oyer  his  brother.  G£  the  allusion  in  Hos.  xii  3  'in  the 
womb  he  took  his  brother  by  the  heel' 

Jacob.  The  name  beii^  explained  firom  'diib^  '  heel,'  just  before. 
The  yerb  ^ajpab  means  properly  to  /oUow  at  the  heel\  then  fig.  to 
aeeail  ineidiouely,  circumvent^  overreach :  see  Jer.  ix.  4  'eyery  brother 
surely  overrectchsth* ;  cognate  words  are  rendered  diMT^t^u/ Jer.  xyiL  9, 
eubtiuy  2  K.  x.  19.  Jacob,  it  was  declared,  had  sought  to  overreach 
his  brother  eyen  at  his  birih:  and  tradition  loyed  to  teU  of  the 
occasions  on  which  afterwards  ne  yerified  his  name,  and  either  *oyer- 
reached'  his  brother  (c£  xxyii.  36),  or  outwitted  Laban. 

26^    A  notice,  from  P,  of  Isaac's  age  at  the  time. 

How  much  in  these  namtiyes  Is  strictly  historical,  how  much  due  to 
popular  fancy  or  embellishment,  we  cannot  say.  Israel  was  a  younger  nation 
than  Edom  (ct  zzxri.  81),  though  it  eyentnally  acquired  supremacy  over  it; 
and  these  relations  between  the  two  nations  are  reflected  in  the  experiences 
told  traditionally  of  their  twin  ancestors.  Jacob  is  the  younger  brother;  and 
evidently  one  aim  of  the  narrators  who  recount  the  national  traditions  is  to 
explain  how,  novortheloss,  bis  descendants  secured  through  him  the  supremacy 
oyer  Edom:  in  xxy.  22^26  this  is  stated  to  have  been  foreshadowed,  and 

1  Not  to  *iiippUnt,'  the  flgture  in  whioh  is  diilsrsnt  (to  'trip  op'). 
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foreofdained,  atthe  timeof  their  birth;  in  zzr.  29 — 34  and  ch.  xzyiL  it  is  stated 
to  hafe  been  won  actoally  by  Esau's  thoughtlessness,  and  Jacob's  craft  But 
the  importance  and  real  significance  of  the  narratives  lies  in  the  type$  qf 
eharaeier  which  they  exhibit,  and  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  which, 
whether  they  are  strictly  historical  or  not,  may  be  deduced  from  theuL  The 
patriarchs  are  rvvoc  ijfMMp;  and  in  their  biographies  examples  of  faith  and 
goodness,— and  also,  sometimes,  of  nnworthiness  and  moral  fiulure,— are  set 
TiTidly  and  impressirely  before  us. 

In  e.  28  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  reference  is  really  not  to 
two  indiTiduals,  as  such,  but  to  two  nations;  and  the  future  which  the  Terse 
holds  oat  in  prospect  is  the  future  not  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  but  of  Israel  and 
SdanL  The  last  danse  of  the  Terse  is  quoted  by  8t  Paul  (Roul  ix.  12)  in  his 
aigument  to  sliew  that  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
DiTine  promises :  God  is  not  pledged  to  Israel,  as  such :  His  action  is  determined 
by  a  principle  of  selection  which  is  not  dependent  either  upon  human  merit  or 
upon  the  conTentional  daims  of  human  birth;  of  Rebekah's  twin  sons.  He 
dioee  the  younger  in  preference  to  the  elder,  and  that  before  either  had  done 
anything,  wfaethor  good  or  bad,  which  might  have  seemed  capable  of  determin- 
ing His  choice  (c£  Jar.  L  6;  also  OaL  L  15,  and  fig^  of  the  ideal  Israel,  la  xlix. 
1,  6]l  It  may  be  that  «.  23  is  really  the  Terdict  of  history,  thrown  back  in  a 
poetical  form  to  the  ideal  beginning  of  the  two  nations;  but  even  so,  8t  Paul's 
aigument  does  not  lose  its  force:  it  is  an  appeal  to  an  emphatic  declaration  of 
a  fiu^reaching  principle  of  DiTine  action  (cfl  xlviiL  19 ;  1  S.  xtL  6 — 13).  God 
*  chooses'  both  indiTiduals  and  nations, — not,  we  must  suppose,  arbitrarily,  but 
becanse^  by  His  foreknowledge^  He  sees,  as  man  cannot  see,  that  one  has 
endowments,  physical,  mental,  or  q)iritual,  fitting  it  better  than  another  to 
aooompliah  tiie  work,  whaterar  it  may  be,  that  He  desires  to  have  done  upon 
earth.  See  furthor  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans^  p.  238  fil;  Gore,  'The  aigument 
of  Rom.  iz.— xL,'  in  Studia  BibUca,  m.  87  fil 

27  And  the  boys  grew :  and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  J 
man  of  the  field ;  and  Jacob  was  a  ^plain  man,  dwellmg  in  tents. 
28  Now  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison : 

>  Or,  fuiUt    Or,  harmUss    Heb.  perfect, 

27 — 84  (J).    The  contrasted  lives  and  characters  of  the  two  lads. 

27.  cwnning.  As  in  Old  English,  simply  skUftd  (lit.  kenning^  hwuh 
ing\  without  any  of  the  modem  associations  of  the  word :  often  used 
in  AV.9  RV.|  of  technical  skill,  as  Ex.  xxxviiL  23;  1  S.  xvL  16;  2  Ch. 
iL  7;  Jer.  iz.  17. 

flain.  Heb.  perfect^ — ^usually  (e.g.  Job  i.  1 ;  Ps.  zxxvii.  37)  in 
a  moral  sense  6s  blameUss)^  such  as  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
craf^  Jacob:  nere,  apparently,  with  reference  to  his  manner  of  life^ 
quUt^  $ittted,  orderly,  opp.  to  the  wild  and  restless  huntsman. 

dwelling  in  tents.  Le.  living  the  more  peaceful  life  of  a  shepherd : 
cf  iv.  20 :  and  see  oL  x3cxL 

28.  See  xzviL  1^45. 
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Bebdak  lOTcd  Jaeolt  »  A]id  Jaeob  sod  pottie» 
m  frwi  Ae  fdd,  wl  he  m  Uii:  99 
nid  to  Jamh,  Feed  me;  I  pnj  Ikee;  vilk  Hbt 
pcUajft;  Ibr  I  am  Cunt:  dMrcfixe m  Ui  amBC 
91  And  Jacob  mid,  Sdl  me  *tUs  dqr  Oy  faiitiii^gjkt  9i  Aied 
Ems  mid.  Behold,  I  am  at  tibe  point  to  fie:  anlwhrt  profit 
riallthebifthii^dotamet  93  And  Jacob  and,  Svear  to  me 
'fhia  day ;  and  he  awaie  unto  him :  aad  he  aold  Ui  laiChughi 
onto  Jacobi  94  And  Jacob  gate  Ema  bread  and  pottage  off 
leatik;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  aad  rooe  i^  aad  went  Ua 
waj :  io  Ema  deapiaed  Ua  biiUii|ghL 

29 — 31  Ena  aeOf  hif  Intlra^  Tlie  mnatife  it  one  wUA 
at  the  mme  tune  tHnttiatw  vividqr  the  diflEsnat  duaacten  of  die 
two  bfoChenL 

30.  .fW  «i«...«JUL  Let  me  awallow  (o^  eat  iioieUj).  The 
word  ocean  only  bere^  and  iasDlim  rcnatf. 

iome  of  thia  red,  red  (nod).  It  it  pomiU^  hoaeiv;  tiiBt  ne 
ootfikt  (with  T  D.  Andenon,  DiDnL,  Ghefii^  to  read  'Uam  Sat  'Sdom^ 
ana  reader  (from  the  Arab,  'iddm)  'diis  aaamrv,  wamomnfooi! 

Ed€nn,  It  if  gmig  too  fia*  to  mr  (widi  BTm.)  tut  diis  aMom 
*Rti':  rather,  the  name  is  ezphuned(eC  odit.  l)noai  its  oiimflB<e 
with  'ad^,  'red'  (or  'A2^  'mfouj  food').  1%e  Hdnwa  mv,  in 
the  name  of  the  rival  nation,  a  itandiTig  rpnmidfr  of  die  impolsiTe 
fbortei^tednetf  of  ite  aooestor.  Sajoe  ^BHH.  66)  sappoeeB  die  name 
to  be  really  derired  from  the  red  hoe  of  ita  eUfiii  (&  ami  P.  87  £). 

31.  Jacob  takes  adranta^  of  his  biother^s  distressed  eondidon 
tosecore for  himself  the  btrthnj^^  Hie  biithri^  wm  hi^^  Talaed: 
it  implied  both  a  better  position  in  Ae  fomily  and  trib,  and  also^ 
okimatel y,  a  larger  inheritanee,  dian  fdl  to  any  of  the  other  brodiecs 
(ct  xliiL  33,  xlvuL  13—20;  Dt  nd.  17]^ 

tkis  day.  First  of  all,  as  RVul  rig^hthr  paianhrsses  die  idiom: 
so  V.  33.    Ct  1  a  il  16  RVm.,  1  K.  L  51  BYm.,  xnL  5  (for  'to^y*). 

33.  Jacob,  with  characteristic  prodence,  will  not  part  with  the 
pottage  till  Esau  has  sealed  his  promise  with  an  oath. 

34,  lentili.  StiU  called  by  the  correspondi^nameC^i^)  in  AiaUc. 
Lentils  'are  caltivated  erenrwhere  in  the  £ist  liiey  are  nsualfy 
stewed  with  onions,  rice,  ana  oil,  or  small  bits  of  meat  and  fat^  and 
seasoned  to  the  taste'  (Post^  in  DB.  S.T.):  and  are  said  to  form  then 
a  palatable  and  substantial  disL  See  further  Thomson,  L,  amd  B. 
L  252 — 5  (according  to  whom  there  are  two  principal  yarieties  of 
lentil  one  being  pale  red,  and  the  other  dark  brown);  Tristram, 
NIIB.  461  f. ;  and  cf.  2  S.  xriL  28. 

and  he  did  eat  and  drink  ftc  The  words  used  are  graphically 
descriptiye  of  Eftau's  lightheartedness.    Cf  Heb.  xiL  16  £ 
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The  narrator  comments  only  on  the  heedlessness  with  which  Esan,  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  an  immediate  appetite,  barters  away  what  would  otherwise 
haTS  been  an  inalienable  right:  the  modem  reader  is  more  impressed  by  the 
avaiioe  and  selfishness  shewn  by  Jacob  in  taldng  such'a  mean  advantage  of  his 
brothev^s  need.  Bnt  in  tmth  neither  Esan  nor  Jacob  can  be  called  an  ideal 
charactflr.  Esan  is  frank,  straightforward,  generous,  bat  without  depth  of 
diaraoter  or  fivsigfatedness  of  aim :  he  is  goyemed  by  Uie  impulses  and  desnes 
of  the  moment;  a  'pro&he'  person  (Heb.  xiL  16),  L6.  unspiritual,  a  man 
without  lore  or  appreciation  of  worthier  possessions,  and  heedless  of  what  he 
was  throwing  away :  Jacob  is  selfish,  scheming,  and  clutches  at  every  advantage ; 
bat  he  looks  beyond  the  immediate  moment;  he  has  ambition  and  perseverance; 
his  character  is  thus  a  deeper  one  (in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense)  than 
Esan's;  it  contains  soand  and  genuine  elements,  which,  when  purified  from 
purely  personal  and  selfish  aims,  are  capable  of  consecration  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  of  being  made  subservient  to  carrying  out  His  purposes  (see 
farther  after  xzxiL  82).  No  doubt,  if  history  told  us  more  about  the  Bdomites, 
we  should  find  thehr  national  characteristics  reflected  in  Esau,  as  those  of 
Israel  are  reflected  in  Jacob. 


Chapter  XXVL 

Incidents  in  Isaacs  life  at  Oerar  and  Beer-shcba. 

Esau's  'Hiitite'  wives. 

This  chapter  contains  all  that  is  related  of  Isaac  individually,-'apart  from 
incidents  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion  either  with  his  parents  or 
with  his  sons.  His  life  is  not  that  of  a  wanderer  like  Abraham's :  Hebron, 
Beersheba,  Beer-labai-roi,  and  (}erar,— all  in  the  S.  of  Palestine,— being  the 
places  at  wliich  he  is  almost  exclusively  found.  He  lived  in  fact '  on  the  border- 
land of  the  two  peoples  (Edom  and  Israel),  who  afterwards  boasted  their  descent 
from  him '(Sayce). 

The  diapter  fiills  naturally  into  seven  paragraphs,  the  first  four  (eo.  1 — 6, 
6—11, 12—17,  IS— 22)  relating  to  Isaac's  sqjoum  in  Oerar;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
(99.  28—26,  26—83)  describing  inddenti  which  happened  after  his  return  to 
Beer-sheba;  and  the  seventh  (ee.  84—6)  giving  the  names  of  Esau's  *Hittite' 
wives.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  J:  but  there  are  probably  redactional  additions 
in  ee.  1%  2\  8^—6, 16,  and  periiaps  18;  and  ea.  84,  36  are  clearly  from  P. 


I  And  there  was  a  fiunine  in  the  land[,  beside  the  J  R 
first  fiunine  that  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham].    And  Isaac  went  J 

ZZVI.  1 — 5.  Isaac,  on  account  of  a  feunine,  leaves  Canaan  for 
Gerar;  and  receives  there  a  promise  of  Jehovah's  protecting  presence 
and  blessing. 

1.    betOs  &c    See  xii.  10. 
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unto  Abimelech  king  of  the  Plulistines  nnto  Gerar.    S  And  tlie  J 
LOBD  appeared  unto  him,  and  said.  Go  not  down  into  Eigjpt ; 
[dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of:]  3  sojonm  in  this  B  J 
land,  and  I  wiU  be  with  thee,  and  will  Ueas  thee[;  for  unto  thee,  B 
and  onto  thy  seed,  I  will  give  all  these  lands,  and  I  will  establish 
the  oath  which  I  sware  nnto  Abraham  thy  SeUher ;  4  and  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy 
seed  all  these  lands ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ^be  blessed ;  5  because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  yoice,  and 
kept  my  chaige,  my  commandments,  my  statutes^  and  my  laws]. 

^  Or,  MeM  ihiMMtbotM 

hng  qftke  Philistines.  If  what  is  stated  on  z.  14  respectuig  the 
origin  of  the  Philistines  is  correct,  this  expression  must  be  an  ana- 
chrooism*  So  Sayce  {EHH.  p.  64),  'In  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  the 
8W.  comer  of  Palestme  has  not  as  yet  been  occnpied  by  Philistine 
immigrants.'  The  Abimelech  mentioned  in  xz.  2  is  called  only  king 
of  G^ar. 

Gerar.    See  on  xz.  1. 

2.    appeared  unto  him.    Cf.  xii.  7. 

Go  not  down  &c.     As  Abraham  had  done  (xiL  10). 

dwell  in  the  land  &c.  The  words  (notice  'which  I  shcdl  teO  ihee 
of) agree  badly  both  with  v.  I*  and  with  v.  3*  ('sojonm  in  this  hmd*) : 
they  are  perhaps  a  fragment  of  £,  addressed  to  Isaac  when  he  was 
stOi  in  B^r-sheba. 

8.    sqfoum.    I.e.  remain  temporarily  (xiL  10). 

lioill  be  with  thee.    Cf.  on  xxi.  20. 

and  will  bless  thee.  In  thy  different  undertakings:  e£  vfx  12,  24, 
zziv.  1,  85. 

8^ — 5.  These  verses  appear  to  be  an  ampUfication  made  by  a  later 
editor,  for  the  purpose,  presumably,  of  giving  Isaac  as  erolicit  a 
promise  of  the  land,  as  Abraham  had  had  fzv.  18 — ^20).  The  ez- 
pression  'these  lands'  (of  different  parts  ot  the  Isr.  territory)  is 
peculiar  and  late  (I  Ch.  xiii.  2;  2  GL  xL  23);  and  the  language  of 
V.  5  suggests  a  wnter  familiar  with  the  phraseolo^  of  the  'Law  of 
Holiness  (Lev.  xvii. — xxvL),  and  Deuteronomv.  As  the  parallels  quoted 
will  shew,  tn?.  3^ — 5  are  dependent  in  particuLsur  upon  zzii  15—18. 

I  will  give  &c.    Cf.  xii.  7,  ziiL  15.    For  the  'oath,'  see  zzii  16. 

4^.    See  zv.  5,  zzii.  17. 

and  by  thy  seed  shall... hlem  themselves.  As  zzii.  18  (where  see 
the  note). 

5.  The  son  being  rewarded,  on  account  of  the  f&ther's  piety: 
cf.  V.  24. 

hearkened  to  my  voice.    Cf.  zziL  18^ 

kept  my  charae  &c.  No  such  ezpressions  are  used  dsewhere  in 
connezion  with  the  patriarchs.  The  ol^dience  of  Abraham  is  described 
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6  imd  Isaac  dwelt  in  Qerar :   7  and  the  men  of  the  place  j 
asked  him  of  his  wife;  and  he  said,  She  is  my  sister:  for 
he  feared  to  say.  My  wife ;  lest^  uM  ht^  the  men  of  the  place 
should  kill  me  for  Bebekah :  because  she  was  fietir  to  look  upon. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  been  there  a  long  time,  that 
Abimelech  king  of  the  Philistines  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
saw,  and,  behold,  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Bebekah  his  wife. 

9  And  Abimelech  called  Isaac,  and  said,  Behold,  of  a  surety  she 
is  thy  wife :  and  how  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister?  And  Isaac 
said  unto  him,  Because  I  said.  Lest  I  die  for  her.  10  And 
Abimelech  said.  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  us?  one  of  the 
people  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and  thou  shouldest 
haye  brought  guiltiness  upon  us.  11  And  Abimelech  charged 
all  the  people,  saying,  He  that  toucheth  this  man  or  his  wife 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  12  And  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land, 
and  found  in  the  same  year  an  hundredfold:  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him.  13  And  the  man  waxed  greats  and  grew  more  and 
more  until  he  became  very  great :   14  and  he  had  possessions  of 

here  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  later  Mosaic  law:  thus,  for  'charge,' 
see  Ley.  zviiL  30,  xxiL  9,  Dt  xL  1 ;  for  *  commandments*  and  'statutes,' 
Dt.  yi.  2,  xxviii.  45,  zzz.  10;  and  for  'laws,'  Ley.  xxyL  46,  Ez.  zHy. 
25, — ^though  this  word,  which  is  properly  a  technical  expression  (see 
Law  in  2>j&.),  most  be  used  here  m  a  more  general  sense  than  it  nas 
in  these  passages.  ^  

6—22.    Isaac  in  Oerar. 

6 — 11.  Isaac  dyes  out  that  Rebekah  is  his  sister;  and  is  taken 
to  task  for  his  fiedsenood  by  AbimelecL  Gf.  xiL  10 — 20  (Abraham  and 
Sarah  in  Egyp^,  cL  xx.  (Abraham  and  Sarah  in  Oerar). 

7.  ybr  he /eared  &c.    Cf.  xii.  12,  xx.  11. 

8.  tporting.  In  the  Heb.,  the  same  word  as  in  xxL  9  (see  RVm.), 
— ^with  a  play  on  the  name  '  Isaac' 

9, 10.    Cf.  xii  18  f.,  2CX.  9. 

10.  lien.  An  archusm  for  fain:  so  No.  y.  19;  Ps.  IxviiL  13 
(AV.,  PBV.),  oL    Lightly  is  another  archaism  for  eouily. 

11.  The  matter  had  not  gone  so  fisir  as  in  xiL  15,  xx.  2 :  so  it  is 
sufficient  for  Abimelech  to  dye  strict  directions  to  ensure  the  personal 
safety  of  Isaac  and  RebekaL 

12 — ^17.  Isaac,  being  blessed  (v.  3)  by  Jehovah,  is  enyied  by  the 
Philistines  for  his  prosperity,  and  withoraws  to  the  W&dy  of  Oerar. 

12.  an  hufidre^M.  There  is  no  occasion  to  intmpret  the  ex- 
pression literally;  but  at  least  in  the  rich  laya-soil  of  J^uran  wheat 
IS  said  to  yield  on  an  average  80,  and  barley  100  fold  (Wetzstein, 
Hawran^  p.  30). 
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flocks^  and  pnwwiwiann  of  herds,  and  a  great  household :  and  the  J 
Philirtineii  eoTied  him.  15  [Now  all  the  wells  which  his  fiaither^s  B 
amauto  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  &ther,  the 
FhilistiDes  had  stopped  them,  and  filled  them  with  earth.] 
16  And  Ahimdech  said  mito  Isaac,  Go  from  us ;  for  thou  art  J 
much  mi^itier  than  we.  17  And  Isaac  departed  thoioe^  and 
encamped  in  the  Talley  of  Gerar,  and  dwelt  there.  18  And  Isaac 
digged  again  the  wells  of  water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the 
dajB  of  Abraham  his  &ther ;  for  the  Philistines  had  stopped 
them  aft^  the  death  of  Abraham :  and  he  called  their  names 
after  the  names  by  which  his  &ther  had  called  theoL  19  And 
Isaac^s  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and  found  there  a  wdl  of 
^^ringing  water.  20  And  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  strove  with 
Isaac^s  herdmen,  saying  The  water  is  oars :  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  well  ^Esek ;  because  they  contended  with  hiuL 
SI  And  they  digged  another  well,  and  they  strove  for  that  also : 

^  Hab.  UvIm§.  *  Tiiat  is,  ConUnlioiu 

15.  had^  Stopped  tiem.  Regarding  them  as  encroachments  upon 
their  own  rights,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  Isaac  from  en- 
camping  or  settling  in  their  land.  The  verse  is  a  parenthetic  pre- 
paration for  V.  18,  V.  16  beinf  the  sequel  to  v.  14. 

16.  Abimdech  shares  the  envy  of  his  people  (cf.  v.  27),  and  bids 
Isaac  beUke  himself  elsewhere. 

17.  Isaac  accordingly  retires  to  the  Wady  (Heb.  nakil).  The 
fNiAo/  is  a  watercourse  mnning  between  hills,  which  in  the  winter,  or 
even  after  a  storm,  may  be  filled  with  a  mshing  stream,  but  in  gammer 
is  nsoally  reduced  to  a  mere  brook,  or  thread  of  water,  or  may  even 
be  entirely  dry  (c£  8.  and  P.  App.  §  38 ;  BB.  River).  There  is  no 
proper  English  equivalent;  but  it  corresponds  to  what  is  now  in  the 
£sst  known  by  the  Arabic  term,  Wddy,  The  word  may^  denote  either 
die  stream  itself  (1  E.  zvii.  4),  or  the  v&lley  through  which  the  stream 
flowed  (as  Nu.  zzl  12,  and  here).  In  the  bed  of  such  W&dys,  water 
may  often  be  found  bv  digging  (v.  19). 

18—^  The  weUs  reopened  (v.  18),  or  dug  afresh  (w.  19— 22\ 
by  Isaac  in  the  W&dy  of  Gerar.  In  a  region  so  near  the  desert  wells 
would  be  prized:  hence  their  prominence  in  the  narrative,  sad  the 
diq^tes  to  which  they  gave  nse. 

19.  of  iprinaing  tocUer.  And  therefore  doubly  valuabla  Heb. 
Uvmg  waier^ — ^the  standing  Heb.  expression  for  running  or  moving 
water:  Lev.  xiv.  5,  6,  50,  51,  52,  ZecL  ziv.  8;  and  fiff.  Cant  iv.  15, 
Jer.  iL  18,  xviL  13  (in  these  two  passages,  of  Jehovah).  GL  Jn.  iv. 
10, 11,  vil  38. 
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and  he  called  the  name  of  it  ^Sitnah.  22  And  he  remoyed  firom  J 
thence,  and  digged  another  well ;  and  for  that  they  stroTO  not : 
and  he  called  the  name  of  it  ^Behoboth ;  and  he  said,  For  now 
the  LoBD  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  frmtfol  in  the 
land  23  And  he  went  up  from  thence  to  BeerHaheba.  24  And 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  the  same  night,  and  said,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham  thy  fether:  fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee, 
and  wiU  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my  servant 
Abraham's  sake.  25  And  he  builded  an  altar  there,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent  there :  and 
there  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  welL  26  Then  Abimelech  went  to 
him  from  Gerar,  and  Ahuzssath  his  friend,  and  Phicol  the  captain 
ofhishost  27  And  Isaac  said  unto  them.  Wherefore  are  ye  come 
unto  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me,  and  have  sent  me  away  from  you? 
28  And  they  said,  We  saw  plainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  fhee : 
and  we  said^  Let  there  now  be  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even  betwixt 

^  That  if.  Enmity,  *  That  is,  Broadplaeii,  or.  Boom, 

21.  Sifnah,  The  name  (of  which  the  explanation  in  the  text  will 
haidly  give  the  real  origin)  may  be  preserved  in  the  Wddy  Skufnsi 
er-BuAaibeh,  a  little  K  of  Ru^beh  (Pabner,  Desert  qftheEx.^  385,— 
prob.  the  Wddy  esh-Skutein  of  Robinson,  BR.  L  200). 

22.  Behobath.  Usually  identified  with  Bvfyxibeh,  19  miles  SW.  of 
Beer-sheba,  where  there  are  still  remains  of  wells  (Bob.  BB.  l  196  £, 
200 ;  Pabner,  pp.  383—5).    See  the  map  in  E^B.  s.v.  Nbosb. 

23 — ^25.  Isaac  returns  to  Beernsheba  ;^  and  there,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
enters the  limits  of  the  promised  land,  receives  a  renewal  of  the  promise 
of  an  abundant  seed,  made  to  Abraham  (xiL  2,  xiiL  16,  xviiL  18). 

23.  went  up.  From  tihe  W&dy  er-£uhaibeh  to  the  high  ground  on 
the  N.  (though  it  is  true  there  is  a  descent  again  into  the  Wadj  in 
which  Beer-sheba  lies).  See  the  elevations,  as  diewn  in  G.  A.  Smith's 
large  Map  of  Palestina 

24.  /ear  not  &c    Gf  xv.  1,  xxiL  17 ;  and  v.  3\ 

/or  my  eenxmt  Abrahanfe  take.  GL  'for  the  sake  of  David,'  1  K. 
XL  12,  13,  32,  34 ;  2  E.  viiL  19  al. 

25.  And  hs  builded  &c.  C£  xiL  8,  xiii.  4,  18,  xxi.  83.  Isaac 
thus  acknowledged  publiclv  the  Ood  who  had  given  him  these  promises ; 
and  at  the  same  time  marked  out  Beer-sheba  as  a  sacred  nlace. 

26 — 33.    Abimelech's  league  with  Isaac ;  and  secona  explanation    , 
(see  xxL  28 — 33)  of  the  name  Beer-sheba. 

26.  /riend.  La  confidential  adviser:  c£  1  K  iv.  5;  1  (3h. 
xxvii.  33. 

27.  See  w.  14,  16. 

28.  that  Jehovah  was  with  thee.    C£  xxL  22,  where  the  fi^t  is 
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us  and  thee^  and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee ;  29  that  J 
thou  wilt  do  ns  no  hurt^  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we 
have  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  have  sent  thee  away 
in  peace :  thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the  Lord.  30  And  he 
made  them  a  feast^  and  they  did  eat  and  drink.  31  And  they 
rose  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  another :  and 
Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from  him  in  peace. 
32  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day,  that  Isaac's  servants  came, 
and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said 
unto  him,  We  have  found  water.  33  And  he  called  it  ^Shibah : 
therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beer-sheba  unto  this  day. 

34  And  when  Esau  was  forty  years  old  he  took  to  wifeP 
Judith  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Basemath  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite :    35  and  they  were  'a  grief  of 
mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Bebekah. 

^  See  eh.  zzL  SI.  '  Heb.  hiitemtu  of  tpirit. 

mentioned  as  a  motive  for  secaring  a  good  understanding  with  Abraham, 
as  here  with  Isaac. 

29.^  the  blmed  qf  Jehovah  (c£  zxiv.  31), — ^and  therefore  one  with 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  be  on  good  terms. 

80.  The  common  meal  wotdd  be  a  token  and  seal  of  amity  between 
the  contracting  parties  (c£  on  xxxi.  46). 

82.  See  v.  25  end. 

83.  Shib'ah  ("V?^  is  merely  the  fem.  of  'sheba"  f^r),  in  Beer- 
sheba*  (as  thou^^  'Well  of  swearing ').  See  another  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  in  zxL  81. 

84.  85  (P).  Esau's  '  Hittite '  wives  (see  p.  229 ;  and  of.  on  xxxvi. 
2,  8\ 

85.  Becaose,  viz.,  they  were  averse  to  any  intermixture  with  the 
native  races  (c£  xxvii  46 ;  also,  in  J,  xxiv.  3). 

As  was  remarked  <m  ch.  xz^  the  narrativefl  in  ziL  10—20,  xz.,  and  zzvi.  6 — 11, 
especially  the  two  last,  read  like  Tariations  of  a  siDgle  fuDdamental  theme: 
xxtL  26 — 33  (Isaao^s  dealings  with  Abimelech,  and  naming  of  Beer-sheba)  also 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  dnplicate  version  of  xxL  22 — 34  (Abraham's 
dealings  with  an  Abimelech,  also  king  of  Gerar,  and  naming  of  Beer-sheba). 
As  Prot  Bayce  writes  (Effff,  p.  64),  'Doubtless,  history  repeats  itself;  dis- 
pates  about  the  possession  of  wells  in  a  desert-land  can  frequently  recur,  and 
it  is  possible  that  two  kings  of  the  same  name  may  have  followed  one  another 
on  the  throne  of  Oerar.  But  what  does  not  seem  very  possible  is  that  each  of 
these  kings  should  haye  had  a  ''chief  captain  of  his  host"  called  by  the  strange 
non-Semitic  name  of  Phicol  (xxL  22;  xxtL  26);  that  each  of  them  should  have 
taken  the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  beUeving  her  to  be  his  sister;  or  that  Beer- 
sheba  should  twice  have  receiTed  the  same  name  from  the  oaths  sworn  oyer  it' 
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Of  ooane  there  are  differences  in  deUQS  Imt  thete  are  not  greater  than  woold 
natondlj  arise  from  the  fluctuation  of  tradition^  and  from  the  indifidnal 
colouring  ttamped  upon  each  narratiTe  by  the  narrator. 

Chapter  XXVIL  1—46. 
Jciedb  by  craft  aecwres  his  father^s  blessing. 

A  itrikiog  and  picturesque  narratiTe,  foil  of  drcomstance  and  detail,  wfaidi 
impart  to  the  descriptions  animation  and  lif&  Its  aim  is  to  shew  how  Jacob 
finally  secured  precedence  over  the  firstborn ;  and  so  obtained  the  better  land, 
the  greater  power,  and  eyen  dominion  oTcr  his  elder  brother.  The  mesns  was 
his  fsther's  blessing,  which  was  held  in  antiquity  (ct  on  ix.  25)  to  exert  a 
detemuning  influence  upon  a  person's  future.  But  the  blessing  was  won  hj 
craft  and  falsehood  (vv.  19,  20,  24).  Jacob  was  Rebekah's  fuTOurite  son,  as 
Bsan  was  Isaac's  (xzt.  28);  and  the  narratiTe  tells  how,  instigated  by  his 
ambitious  and  designing  mother,  Jacob  deceiTOs  his  aged  fkiher,  and  wrests 
firom  his  brother  his  &ther*s  blessing.  That  the  action  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob 
was  utterly  discreditable  and  indefensible,  is  of  course  olmous.  The  writer 
(though  his  sympathies  seem  to  be  with  Jacob)  narrates  all  without  comments- 
it  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  (though,  it  is  true,  not  quite  uniform) 
custom  of  the  Biblical  writers  to  leaTo  the  reader  to  form  hii  own  judgement  on 
the  erents  recorded;  but  it  may  be  also,  because,  as  Ounkel  obsenres,  the 
moral  sense  has  been  educated  gradually.  There  are  other  indications  in  thA 
OT.  that  truthfulness  was  not  obserTed  by  the  normal  Israelite  with  tlie 
strictness  demanded  by  a  Ohristian  standard;  and  the  narrator, — ^who  naturally 
would  teU  the  story  as  it  was  currently  told  in  Israel,  with  some  saUs&ction 
that  the  ancestor  of  Edom  had  been  OTorreached  by  Jacobs — may  accordingly 
not  haTO  Tiewed  the  intrigue  and  treachery  which  he  describes  with  the  aTersion 
which  it  arouses  in  a  modem  reader.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  guilt  does 
not  remain  unpunished:  it  brings  with  it  a  train  of  consequences  such  aa 
might  be  expected;  and  the  estrangement  of  Esau,  the  flight  of  Jacobs  the 
separation  for  many  years  of  mother  and  son,  the  trialSy  anxieties^  and  dis- 
appointments, through  which  Jacob  afterwards  has  to  pass,  are  just  and 
natural  punishments  for  their  sin'.  The  narratiTe  belongs  chiefly,  if  not  entirdy, 
toJ» ^ 

^  Thus  contrast  xiL  15  and  19  (Sarah  actoally  Pharaoh's  wife),  xx.  2  and  4% 
xxtL  10  (harm  to  Bebekah  only  apprehended) ;  xfi.  16,  xx.  14 — 16  (presents  giTen 
^fterwtrae,  by  way  of  oompensation) ;  xiL  17,  xx.  S,  xxtL  8  (the  truth  disooTered 
l^  slekness  sent  of  Ood,  by  Ood  appearing  in  a  dream,  and  by  an  aoeidenl^ 
respectlTely) ;  xii.  18  f.  (no  defence  of  the  fslsehood  attempted),  xx.  11 — IZ 
(exonsesK  xxtL  9;  xii.  20  and  xx.  15.    Gomp,  further  Gankel,  p.  208  f. 

*  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Isaac  acted  wrongly  in  seeking  to  set  aside  the 
will  of  God  that  *the  elder  should  serre  the  younger'  (xxt.  28),  and  that  Bebekah 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  preTenting  this  frustration  of  ProTidenoe.  Nothing  of 
this  Is,  howerer,  at  all  implied  in  the  narrative.  Isaac  is  there  represented  as 
aeting  simply  from  the  very  natural  desim  to  bless  his  firstborn;  and  thers  Is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  Bebekah  attempted  to  justify  herself  eren  l^  the  worthless 
excuse  that  the  end  sanddfies  the  means. 

^  Most  critics  attribute  parts  to  E,  but  it  may  bs  doubted  whether  upon 
grounds. 
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1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old,  J 
and  his  eyes  were  dim,  00  that  he  ooidd  not  see,  he  called  Esau 
his  elder  son,  and  said  unto  him.  My  son :  and  he  said  unto  him. 
Here  am  L  2  And  he  said.  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not 
the  day  of  my  death.  3  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and 
take  me  Tenison ;  4  and  make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I  love, 
and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat ;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee 
before  I  die.  5  And  Rebekah  heard  when  Isaac  spake  to  Esau 
his  son.  And  Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison,  and  to 
bring  it  6  And  Rebekah  spake  unto  Jacob  her  son,  saying. 
Behold,  I  heard  thy  fether  speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying, 
7  Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  savoury  meat^  that  I  may  eat, 
and  bless  thee  before  the  Lord  before  my  deatL  8  Now  tiiere- 
fore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice  according  to  that  which  I  command 
thee.  9  Go  now  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two 
good  kids  of  the  goats ;  and  I  wiU  make  them  savoury  meat  for 
thy  fether,  such  as  he  loveth :  10  and  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy 
fether,  that  he  may  eat^  so  that  he  may  bless  thee  before  his 
death*  11  And  Jacob  said  to  Rebekah  his  mother,  Behold, 
Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man. 
12  My  fether  peradventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem  to  him 
as  a  ^deceiver ;  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a 
blessing.    13  And  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Upon  me  be  thy 

^  Or,  Mocl^er 


Isaac  proposes  to  bless  his  firstborn,  Esau,  before  he  dies. 

8, 1    wniKn...mck  (u  Ilow,^  See  xzv.  28. 

4.  my  90uL  A  pathetic  periphrasis  for  the  pers.  pron.  (which  is 
used  in  V.  7) :  see  on  xiL  18.    80  fn>.  19,  25,  81. 

6 — 17.  ^  Rebekah,  having  overheard  (v.  5)  Isaac's  words,  plans  to 
frustrate  his  purpose,  and  secure  the  blessing  for  her  favounte  (xzv. 
28^  Jacob. 

7.  b^cre  Jehovah.  With  a  solemn  sense  of  His  presence,  often  (as 
Jud.  XL  11),  though  not  necessarily  (c£  1  S.  xxiiL  18;,  at  a  sanctuai^. 

11,  12.  Jacob,  with  his  customary  prudence,  anticipates  diffi- 
culties. 

11.  hairy.    See  xxv.  25,  with  the  note. 

12.  Of  a  mocker  fELVm. ;  see  2  GL  xxxvL  16  'scofied').  As  one 
who  is  making  sport  of  nis  aged  fkther. 

13.  11  Rebekah,  sure  of  her  plan,  bids  her  son  just  do  what  she 
tells  him.    He  obediently  complies. 
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carBe,  my  son:  only  obey  my  yoice,  and  go  fetch  me  them.  J" 

14  And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought  them  to  his  mother : 
and  his  mother  made  saTooiy  meat^  such  as  his  fether  loved. 

15  And  Bebekah  took  the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau  her  elder  son, 
which  were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob  her 
younger  son :  16  and  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats 
upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his  neck :  17  and  she 
gave  the  savoury  meat  and  the  bread,  which  she  had  prepared, 
into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob.  18  And  he  came  unto  his 
fieither,  and  said,  My  fether :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I ;  who  art 
thou,  my  son?  19  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  fether,  1  am  Esau 
thy  firstborn ;  I  have  done  according  as  thou  badest  me :  arise, 
I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless 
ma  20  And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son.  How  is  it  that  thou  hast 
found  it  so  quickly,  my  son?  And  he  said.  Because  the  Lobd 
thy  Qod  sent  me  good  speed  21  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacobs 
CSome  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son,  whether 
thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not  22  And  Jacob  went  near 
unto  Isaac  his  father ;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said,  The  voice  is 
Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  23  And  he 
discerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother 
Esau's  hands :  so  he  blessed  him.  24  And  he  said,  Art  thou  my 
very  son  Esau?  And  he  said,  I  am.  25  And  he  said.  Bring  it 
near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my  soul  may 
bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it  near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat:  and 
he  brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank.  26  And  his  fether  Isaac 
said  unto  him.  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son.  27  And  he 
came  near,  and  kissed  him :  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his 
raimenty  and  blessed  him,  and  said, 

15.    tks  choicest  raiment.    Le.,  as  we  should  say,  his  best  suit 

18 — ^29.  Jacob,  in  disguise,  enters  his  father's  presence^  and  obtains 
his  blessing. 

20.  ient  me  good  speed.  lAtcauMd  (it)  to  meet  b^orems(d.TjiY.li). 

21 — 23.  ^  Isaac's  suspicions,  aroused  bv  the  quickness  with  whion 
his  commission  had  been  carried  out^  and  by  the  voice  of  Jacob,  are 
lulled  by  his  touch. 

27^—29.  The  blessing  (of.  Heb.  xi.  20),  couched  in  an  elevated, 
semi-poetical  form  (cf.  iz.  25  f.,  ziv.  19  f.,  zxiv.  601  The  smdl  of  the 
(supposed)  hunter's  raiment^  redolent  of  the  wild  and  open  field  (cf. 
XXV.  27,  'a  man  of  ihe  fields*  29),  suggests  the  thought  of  a  field  blessed 

D.  17 
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See,  the  smell  of  my  son 

Is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed : 

28  And  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaveii, 
And  of  the  &tne8S  of  the  earth. 

And  plenty  of  com  and  wine : 

29  Let  peoples  serve  thee. 

And  nations  bow  down  to  thee : 
Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 

by  Jehoyah  with  abandant  crops :  and  so  the  first  part  of  the  blessing 
{v.  28^  relates  to  the  land  which  Jacob  is  to  possess,  while  the  secona 
{v.  29)  passes  on  to  describe  the  lordship  which  his  descendants  will 
exercise  over  neighbouring  nations.^ 

28.  May  his  son  have  a  land  in  which  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
richness  of  soil,  combine  to  produce  abundant  crops ! 

dew.  In  Palestine,  dew,  including  in  the  term  (Neil,  PalesL 
Explored,  1882,  p.  134  S.;  EncB.  s.y.)  'niffht-mist,' — ^moisture  brought 
hj  the  W.  winds  from  the  Medit  Sea,  ana  condensed  during  the  cool 
mghts  into  a  heaver  mist,— is  copious  (fTO.  65),  as  it  is  also  indis- 
pensable for  yegetanon,  durm^  the  hot  and  rainless  summer  ^  it  is  thus 
often  mention^  as  a  condition  of  fertility :  e.g.  Dt  zzziii.  18,  28  ; 
Hos.  ziv.  5;  ZecL  viii.  12. 

fatness.  Kather,  fat  places.  May  he  have  a  share  in  the  most 
fertile  places  of  the  earth!  Qt  for  the  figure.  Is.  t.  1,  xxviii.  1.  The 
fertility  of  the  land  'flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  is  often  alluded  to : 
ag.  Dt.  viii.  7—9,  xL  11  £ 

com  and  must.  Two  of  the  three  staple  products  of  Canaan 
(the  third  being  'fresh  oil*),  often  mentioned  together  as  a  triad  of 
blessings  (Dt  yil  13,  xL  14 ;  Hos.  iL  8, 22 ;  Joel  ii.  19,  oL).  The  word 
render^  '  must '  is  tirdsh,  on  which  much  has  been  written, — not  always 
wisely.  It  was  a  highly-prized  beverage  (Is.  IziL  8 ;  Zech.  iz.  17). 
prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Is.  Izy.  8 ;  Ific.  vL  15  [misrendered 
'  vintage ']) :  and  the  term,  it  seems,  was  a  comprehensive  one,  denoting 
sometimes  (oL  Joel  iL  24)  the  freshly-expressed,  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  sometimes  (cf  Jud.  ix.  13 ;  Hos.  iv.  11)  a  light  kind  of  wine, 
such  as  the  ancients  were  in  the  nabit  of  malang  by  checldnj^  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice  before  it  had  run  its  friU  course.  In  KV.  it 
is  rendered  sometimes  'new  wine,'  but,  as  a  rule,  unfortunately,  'wine' 
(so  that  it  is  then  confrised  with  p) :  'vintage'  in  Nu.  zviiL  12,  Mic 
vL  15,  and  the  man^.  of  NeL  z.  87,  89^  Is.  bdi.  8,  is  altogether 
incorrect.    See  more  rally  the  writer's  note  m  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  79  f. 

29.  peoples.,. nations.  The  reference  is  partiy  to  the  Ganaanites, 
subjugated  gradually  by  the  Lsradites,  as^  they  took  possession  of  the 
country,  pamy  to  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Moab,  Ammon,  &c. 
subjugated  bv  David  (2  S.  viiL). 

Be  lord  &c.,  with  allusion  to  David's  conquest  of  Edom,  2  S.  viii. 
13,  14;  1  EL  XL  Ibl \  Ps.  Ix.  iiiU.    OL  the  orade,  xxv.  23^    For 
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I 

And  let  thy  mother^s  sons  bow  down  to  thee : 

Cursed  be  every  one  that  coraeth  thee^ 

And  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee. 
30  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an  end  of 
blessing  Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  oat  from  the 
presence  of  Isaac  his  fitther,  that  Esau  his  brother  came  in  frt>m 
his  hunting.  31  And  he  also  made  savoury  meat,  and  brought 
it  unto  liis  fitther ;  and  he  said  unto  liis  fitther.  Let  my  fether 
arise^  and  eat  of  his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 
32  And  Isaac  his  fether  said  unto  him,  Who  art  thou?  And  he 
said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  firstborn,  Esau.  33  And  Isaac  trembled 
very  exceedingly,  and  said,  Who  then  is  he  that  hath  taken 
venison,  and  brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou 
camest,  and  have  blessed  him?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 
34  When  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  fether,  he  cried  with  an 
exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry,  and  said  unto  his  father.  Bless 
me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father.  35  And  he  said,  Thy  brother 
came  with  guile,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing.  36  And  he 
said.  Is  not  he  rightly  named  ^ Jacob?  for  he  hath  supplanted 
me  these  two  times :  he  took  away  my  birthright ;  and,  behold, 
now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing.  And  he  said,  Hast  thou 
not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me?  37  And  Isaac  answered  and 
said  unto  Esau,  Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his 

^  See  eh.  xzr.  36. 

brethren  and  mother^ $  eons  interchanging  in  the  parallel  clauses,  of. 
Ps.  L  20. 

Ouireed  ftc.    For  this  concluding  couplet^  cf.  xiL  3  :  Nu.  xxiv.  9^'. 

80 — 40.  Esau  now  comes  in  to  nis  uth^.  Upon  nearing  what  has 
happened^  he  uUers  a  bitter  cry  of  disappointment ;  but  nevertheless 
succeeds  m  obtaining  from  Isaac  a  partial  and  qualified  blessing. 

33.  The  old  man  is  greatly  agitated,  upon  discovering  the  fraud 
that  has  been  practised  upon  him,  ana  miding  his  purpose  {v.  4) 
frustrated. 

yM,  and  he  ehaU  be  blessed.  Isaac  sees  that  it  is  God's  will :  what 
he  has  done,  though  he  has  done  it  involuntarily,  cannot  be  revoked. 

86.  Jacob.    See  on  xzv.  26. 

eujnflatUed.    As  explained  on  zxv.  26,  the  metaphor  most  not  be 
presseu :  a  more  general  word,  such  as  overreaehed^  would  be  better, 
my  birtkriahi.    See  xzv.  29—34. 

87.  Behold  Sec.  After  having  given  Jacob  as  much  as  he  has 
(v.  28  £),  what  is  there  remaining  for  Esau  ? 

17—2 
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bredireD  have  I  giren  to  him  for  mrfuatB ;  and  widi  eom  and^ 
wine  hare  I  sustained  him :  and  wiiat  liieo  shall  I  do  for  tliee^ 
mjsont  38  And  Essa  said  mito  his  fiither,  Hast  thoa  tNit  oDe 
Uesrfng^  my  £aither?  bless  me,  eveD  me  abo,  O  my  fiidier. 
And  Esaa  lifted  up  his  Toice,  and  wepL  39  And  Isaac  hia 
father  answered  and  said  imto  him, 

Bdiold,  ^of  the  &tne88  of  the  earth  shall  be  fhy  dwdling; 

And  ^of  the  dew  of  heayen  from  above ; 
40  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  liye,  and  thou  shalt  serre  thy 
broths; 

*  Or,  awailf  from 

^  28.  ^  Esao  admits  that  the  blessinff  giyen  camiot  be  recalled ;  bat 
thinks  it  possible  that  his  father  may  nave  more  than  ons  KlAMing- 

and  wept.    C£  H^.  xiL  17. 

89,  40.    The  blessing  of  Esao. 

80.  of,  liarg.  '  Or,  awav/romJ  The  Heb.  prep,  (which  is  die  same 
as  that  used  in  v.  28)  is  ambiguons :  it  may  have  a  puiitive  sense  (as 
V.  28]^  or  it  may  be  privatiye  (see  Job  xiz.  26**  KVm.).  The  great 
majonty  of  moaem  conmientators  Tsee  e^.  Delitrach),  snpposing  a 
contrast  with  v.  28  to  be  intended,  take  it  in  the  privatiye  senses  otRnr 
/ram  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  more  obyiousl^,  in  a  passage  snca 
as  the  present^  have  the  partitiye  sense,  (^f;  and  it  is  quite  posaUe  (cfl 
Ndldeke,  BncB.  1184)  that  'of  is  right ;  ue  contrast  between  the  two 
blessings  would  then  lie,  not  in  y.  89  as  compared  with  v.  28  (except 
that  com  and  must  are  not  mentioned  here),  but  in  «.  40  as  compared 
with  V.  29. 

The  country  possessed  by  Edom  was  the  mountainous  r^on 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  'Akaba,  on  the  K  of  the  Wady 
el-'Ar&biJi,  and  the  elevated  plateau  W.  of  it^  as  &r  as  Eadesh 
(Nu.  zz.  16).  It  is  true,  purts  of  this  re^on  are  now  barren;  out  in 
other  parts  there  are  fruitful  valleys,  and  abundant  traces  of  former 
cultivation.  Pakner  writes  (Desert  of  the  Ex.  480  £),  'The  country  is 
eztremelv  fertile,  and  presents  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  sterile 
region  [the  desert  et-TibI  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  'ArabaL  Goodly 
streams  flow  through  tne  valleys,  which  are  filled  with  trees  and 
flowers ;  while  on  tne  uplands  to  the  east  rich  pasture-lands  and  corn- 
fields may  everywhere  oe  seen.  With  a  peaceful  and  industrious 
population,  the  country  might  become '  again  thriving  and  prosperous*. 
Iiven,  therefore,  though  the  soU  of  Edom  may  not  have  been  equally 
fertile  with  that  of  Canaan,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  described 
as  devoid  of  fertility. 

fatnses.    Fat  places,  as  f>.  28.  

>  Cf.  Ndld.  I.  c. ;  And  for  farther  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  see  Pas^,  Minor 
Prophiti,  p.  144;  Dahl,  Geich,  der  Edomiten  (1898),  p.  16  f.;  Bob.  BR.  n.  154.  It  is 
the  Widy  el-'Arsbsh,  sod  the  plstean  West  of  it  (of.  on  zIt.  6),  which  are  entirely 
desert  and  sterile. 
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And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  shalt  break  loose^ 
That  thou  shalt  shake  his  yoke  firom  off  thy  neck. 
41  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his 
father  blessed  him :  and  Esau  said  in  his  hearty  The  days  of 
mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand ;  then  wiU  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob.  42  And  the  words  of  Esau  her  elder  son  were  told  to 
Rebekah ;  and  she  sent  and  called  Jacob  her  younger  son,  and 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  brother  Esau,  as  touching  thee,  doth 
comfort  himself  pv/rposing  to  kill  thee.  43  Now  therefore,  my 
son,  obey  my  voice ;  and  arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban  my  brother 
to  Haran;  44  and  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until  thy  brother^s 

40.^  by  thy  moord.  La  by  war  and  plunder,  like  many  of  the 
Bedawi  tribes  to-day  (of  on  xvl  12).  How  &r  this  was  true  to  &ct  of 
the  Edomites,  the  information  at  our  disposal  does  not  tell  us.  They 
were,  however,  a  fierce,  undisciplined,  and  turbulent  nation  (Jos.  BJ. 
IV.  4.  1  ;  cf.  IV.  5.  1  ^vcrci  cSfumroc  ^vtvtw  orrtt ;  and  Obad.  13*,  14*\ 

shalt  serve  tku  bn^her.  The  doom  of  subjection  to  Israel  (v.  29^  *) 
is  not  revoked ;  out  it  is  limited,  in  the  two  next  lines,  in  duration. 

And  it  shall  cams  to  pass  when  thou  becomest  restless,  That  thou 
shalt  break  &c.  The  time  will  come,  when,  after  repeated  efforts, 
Edom  will  recover  its  freedom.  Edom  revolted  from  Judah,  under 
Jehoram,  B.a  849 — 2  (2  K  viiL  20 — 22) :  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted — ^perhaps  a  series  of 
abortive  efforts  before  the  final  success — suggestea  the  terms  used. 

becomest  restless.  The  word  (rud)  occurs  in  Heb.  only  here, 
Jer.  ii.  31^  Ps.  Iv.  2^  Hos.  xL  12  (doubtfrdly),  and  by  a  probable 
emendation  (W.  R.  Smith),  Jud.  zi.  87  (for  'go  down') :  its  meaning 
appears  from  the  Arabic,  where  it  signifies  to  go  to  and  fro,  be  restless, 
unsettled. 

break.  As  AV. :  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  'break 
off'  in  Ex.  zxxiL  2.  Evidently  changed  in  RV.  simply  on  account  of 
the  preceding  ^  break  loose.' 

41 — 45.  The  results  of  Jacob's  fraud.  Esau  waits  only  for  an 
opportuni^  of  taking  vengeance  on  his  brother :  so  Rebebah  urges 
Jacob  to  nee  to  his  uncle  Labim  in  Haran. 

4P.  Esau  will  wait  till  his  &ther  dies  (vv.  4,  7) ;  but  even  within 
the  customary  mourning-time — usually  seven  days  (L  10) — ^he  threatens 
then  to  slay  his  brother,  so  that  the  birthright  may  devolve  upon 
himseUl 

42.  thy  brother  Esau  is  comfortixig  kimse^  with  regard  to 
thee,  purposing  to  kill  thee.  Le.  is  planning  to  rd^ieve  his  fe^ings  by 
vengeance :  cf  the  same  verb  in  Ez.  v.  13 ;  Is.  L  24  ('ease  me '). 

43.  to  Laban  &c.  See  zziv.  29 ;  and  xL  81 :  and  (£  Hos. 
xii.  12. 
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fary  turn  away ;  45  until  thy  brother^s  anger  torn  away  from  J 
thee,  and  he  foi^get  that  which  thou  hast  done  to  him :  then 
I  will  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  thence:  why  should  I  be 
bereaved  of  you  both  in  one  day? 

45.  bath,  Becacuse  Esau,  as  the  murderer,  would  take  to  flight  to 
escape  the  blood-ayenger  (2  8.  ziy.  7). 

The  preoediDg  narratiye  inyolyes  a  serioDS  chronological  diacrepancj. 
Iiaae  is  to  all  appearance,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  narratm*, 
opoo  his  death-bed  (c£  v.  2) :  yet^  according  to  P  (xxr.  20,  xxri  34,  xzzr.  2S), 
he  fonriTed  for  tf^^ify  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  180.  Ussher,  Elesl,  and  others, 
aigning  back  from  the  dates  giren  in  zlyiL  9,  zIt.  6,  xlL  46^  xxzL  41,  infer 
that  Jacob's  flight  to  ^aran  took  place  in  his  77th  year:  this  reduces  the 
80  years  to  43,  though  that  is  hardly  less  incredibl&  Bven,  however,  supposing 
this  were  credible,  and  consistent  with  the  representation  of  the  narrator,  it 
does  not  remoTO  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  narratiTo;  for  it  iuTolTes 
the  finesh  incongruity  of  supposing  that  thirty-teoen  years  elapsed  between 
Esau's  marrying  his  Hittite  wives  (xxvi  34  P),  and  Rebekah's  expressing  her 
fear  (xxriL  46,  also  P)  that  Jacob,  then  aged  •everUy-teom^  should  follow  his 
brothei^s  example!  Nor  is  it  natural  to  picture  Jacob  seeking  a  wife  in  Qsran, 
and  tending  Laban's  sheep,  as  a  man  77  years  old.  The  &ct  is,  we  have  here 
another  of  the  many  examples,  afforded  by  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  the 
impossibility  of  harmonizing  the  chronology  of  P  with  that  of  JE  (see  the 
Introd.  }  2). 

XXVIL  46— XXVHL  9. 

Jobooh  sent  by  his  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  from  among 

his  relations  in  ^aran. 

An  extract  from  P,  written  entirely  without  reference  to  xxviL  1—45,  and 
suggesting  a  completely  different  motiTe  for  Jacob's  yisit — it  is  not  here  spoken 
of  as  Kjlight^Ui  Laban.  The  paragraph  attaches  directly  to  xxvL  34 1  (also  P), 
where  it  is  said  that  Esau,  to  hb  parents'  en^eat  vexation,  had  taksn  two 
'Hittite'  wives :  Rebekah  here,  fearftd  lest  Jacob  should  do  the  same,  men- 
tions her  apprehensions  to  Isaac,  who  thereupon  charges  Jacob  to  journey  to 
Paddan-aram,  and  find  there  a  wife  among  the  daughters  of  his  uncle  Laban. 
Jacob  obeys;  and  departs  accordingly  with  his  father's  blessing. — ^It  is  of 
course  true  that,  in  iUtHf^  his  representation  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  in 
xxriL  42—46  (though  the  affectionate  terms  in  which  Isaac  addresses  Jacob  in 
xxtUL  1,  8—4,  read  strangely  after  what  has  been  told  in  xxyii.  1—45):  men 
often  act  under  the  influence  of  more  motiTcs  than  one;  and  Rebekah  may  not 
hare  mentioned  to  Isaac  her  principal  motive  for  wishing  Jacob  to  leare  his 
hom&  But  presenting,  as  this  paragraph  does,  all  the  literary  marks  of  a 
hand  different  from  that  of  the  author  of  xxriL  1^6,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  forms  part  of  a  different  representation  of  the  current  of  events. 
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46  And  Bobekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  P 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters 
of  Heth,  such  as  these,  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good 
shall  my  life  do  met  XXVm.  1  And  Isaac  called  Jacob, 
and  blessed  him,  and  charged  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt 
not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  2  Arise^  go  to 
Paddan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel  thy  mother's  feither ;  and 
take  thee  a  wife  from  thence  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  thy 
mother's  brother.  3  And  ^God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  company 
of  peoples ;  4  and  give  thee  tlie  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  thee^ 
and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ;  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  of 
thy  sojoumings,  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham.  6  And  l6aac 
sent  away  Jacob :  and  he  went  to  Paddan-aram  unto  Laban,  son 
of  Bethuel  the  'Syrian,  the  brother  of  Rebekah,  Jacob's  and 
Esau's  mother.  6  Now  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob 
and  sent  him  away  to  Paddan-aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  from 
thence;  and  that  as  he  blessed  him  he  gave  him  a  charge^ 
saying,  Thou  slialt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan ; 
7  and  that  Jacob  obeyed  his  &ther  and  his  mother,  and  was 
gone  to  Paddan-aram :  8  and  Esau  saw  that  the  daughters  of 
Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac  his  father ;  9  and  Esau  went  unto 
Ishmacl,  and  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Nebaioth,  to 
be  his  wife. 

^  Heb.  El  ShaddaL  *  Heb.  ^rosnMii. 

46.    the  daughters  of  ffetk    SeezxvL84£ 
XXVm.    1.    Isaac  acts  in  accordance  wil^  Bebekah's  suggestion. 
The  verse  forms  the  immediate  sequel  of  xxviL  46. 

3.  4.  The  blessing  is  expressed  in  phrases  characteristic  elsewhere 
of  P :  God  Almighty,  as  xvii.  1,  xxxv.  11,  xlviiL  8 ;  nudce  fruitful  oikI 
multiply,  as  xvii.  20,  xlviii.  4  ;  company  qf  peoples,  as  xxxv.  11,  xlviiL 
4 ;  thy  seed  with  thee,  as  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  19,  xxxv.  12,  xlviii.  4,  a/. ; 
land  of  thy  sojoumings,  as  xviL  8,  xxxvL  7,  xxxvii.  1,  Ex.  vL  4.  So 
Paddan-aram,  tw.  2,  5,  6,  7  (see  on  xxv.  20). 

4.  the  blessing  qf  Abraham.    See  xvii.  8  (P). 

5.  Bethuel  the  Aramaean.    Gf.  xxv.  20  (P). 

6 — 9.  Esau  follows  the  example  of  his  brewer;  and  in  order  to 
secure  his  parents'  approval,  takes  a  cousin  (see  xxv.  13)  as  his  wife, 
in  addition  to  his  two  '  Hittite '  wives  (xxvL  34  £). 
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XXVHL  10—22. 
J(ic6b*B  journey  to  ^anm.    Hia  dream  at  Bethel 

Jacob  starts  from  Beer-sheba  on  his  journey  to  Qaran,  and  passes  the  night 
at  a ' place'  dose  by  Loz.  He  has  there  the  dream  of  a ' ladder '  reaching  to 
heayen,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  it;  and  receiyes  an 
assurance  that  he  will  be  protected  by  Jehoyah's  presence  thronghont  his 
jonmeyings,  and  brought  bade  in  safety  to  the  land  that  he  is  leaving.  He 
names  the  place '  Bethd ';  and  promises  a  yow  in  the  eyent  of  his  safe  retom. 
There  was  afterwards  an  important  ^sanctuary  at  Bethd  (Jud.  zz.  18,  86; 
1  Su  z.  3):  it  was  accordingly  sdected  by  Jeroboam  as  the  shrine  for  one  of  his 
golden  calyes,  1  K.  ziL  39;  and  it  Is  often  alluded  to  as  a  popular  place  of 
worship, — though  one  discountenanced  by  the  prophets, — ^in  Amos  and  Hosea 
(Am.  iiL  14^  ly.  4,  t.  6,  8,  TiL  10,  13;  Hos.  z.  16^).  The  present  narratiye 
ezplains  ho^w  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  place:  tradition  said  that  it 
had  been  consecrated  by  Jacob.— The  main  narratiye  is  that  of  E;  but  tv,  10, 
13 — 16, 19,  bdong  to  J. 

10  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beernahebay  and  went  toward  J 
Haran.  |  11  And  he  lighted  upon  ^a  certain  place,  and  tarried  J?' 
there  all  nighty  because  the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  place,  and  put  it  under  his  head,  and  lay  down  in 
that  place  to  sleep.  12  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven :  and 
behold  the  angels  of  Qod  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  | 

^  Heb.  the  place. 

10.  /ram  Beer-sheba.  The  last  place  at  which^  Isaac  has  been 
mentioned  (zzvL  23).    The  v,  forms  the  true  sequel  to  xxviL  41 — 45. 

11.  vpon  the  place.  Perhaps, '  the'  (sacreo)  ^lace  (ziL  6^,  known 
afterwards  as  Beth-el;  perhaps,  according  to  a  Heo.  idiom  (G.-K.  §  126'), 
*a*  place.  ' 

qf  the  stones  qf  the^  place.  Beittn^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bethel, 
is  a  small  village,  witn  rains''^of  early  Christian  and  Crusaders' 
boildingS)  about  10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  slight  elevation  (heuce 
the  standing  expression,  to  'go  up'  to  Bethd:  ag.  %  S.  z.  3),  a  litUe 
to  the  E.  of  the  well-worn  track  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem 
and  the  North.  The  valley  through  wnich  the  track  here  winds  is 
'  covered,  as  with  grave-stones,  by  lar^e  sheets  of  bare  rock,  some  few 
standing  up  here  and  there  like  cronvlochs'  (JS.  and  P.  p.  219);  while 
a  hill  a  little  to  the  SK  rises  to  its  top  in  terraces  of  stone*. 

12.  In  his  dream,  the  natural  features  of  the  locality  (v.  11)  shape 
themselves  into  a  'ladder,'  or  flight  of  stone  steps,  rising  up  to  heaven ; 

^  Bethel  is  also  meant  by  'Beth^iVen'  in  Hos.  iy.  15,  t.  8,  x.  5. 
'  In  the  PEF.  Memoirit  zx.  805,  there  is  a  Tiew  of  a  Urge  '  gilgal,'  or  cirole  of 
stones,  near  Bethel.    Cf.  PEFQS.  1902,  p/^28  (at  Qezer). 
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13  And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  ^above  it^  and  said,  I  am  the  J 
LoBDy  llie  God  of  Abraham  thy  £Gither,  and  the  God  of  Isaac : 
the  land  whereon  thou  liest^  to  thee  will  I  give  it^  and  to  thy 
seed ;  14  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
then  ahalt  ^spread  abroad  to  the  west^  and  to  the  east^  and  to 
the  north,  and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  fiunilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  15  And,  behold,  I  am 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest,  and  will 
bring  thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until 
I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of  16  And 
Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lobd  is 
in  this  place ;  and  I  knew  it  not  |  17  And  he  was  afraid,  and  E 
said.  How  dreadful  is  this  place  I   this  is  none  other  but  the 

>  Or,  ht$\i^  him  *  Heb.  break  forth. 

aud  he  sees  angels  ascendinfi^  and  descending  upon  it  The  vision  is 
a  symbolical  expression  of  tiie  intercourse  wnicn,  though  invisible  to 
the  natural  eye,  is  nevertheless  ever  taking  place  between  heaven  and 
ea^rth.  The  vision,  though  in  the  narrative,  and  as  understood  by 
Jacob,  it  relates  onlv  to  Bethel,  implies  naturally  a  much  wider  truth. 
The  expression  used  in  this  verse  seems  evidently  to  suggest  the  terms 
of  John  L  51,  where  it  is  applied  to  denote  symbolically,  to  those  who 
could  discern  it,  the  constant  and  Uving  intercourse  ever  maintained  * 
between  Christ  and  the  Father. 

13-— 16.  Jehovah,  as  he  dreams,  appears  at  his  side;  and  addresses 
him  with  words  of  encouragement  and  nopa  The  promise  is  in  v.  13  £ 
a  renewal  of  xiL  3, 7,  xiii.  14 — 16 ;  in  v.  15  it  is  accommodated  to  Jacob's 
present  situation. 

13.  (ibove  it.  Better  (as  RVm.),  beside  him :  properly,  (bending) 
aver  kim,  as  he  slept 

14.  oi  ih^  dust  jqf  the  earth.     Cf.  xiii.  16. 

Eld  abroad.    Heb.  break  forth  (so  xxx.  30  [see  RVm.],  43;  E2L 
lence  Is.  liv.  3. 
u^  thee  and  throu^  thy  seed  &c.    As  xii.  3  (see  the  note), 
zvilL-lS. 

15.  bringtheeag^in.    Bring  thee  back:  see  on  xxiv.  5. 

16.  17.  The  impression  which  this  vision  of  glory  made  upon 
Jacob. 

16.  and  I  knew  it  not.  Jacob  had  been  accustomed  to  associate 
Jehovah's  presence  with  the  sacred  spots  at  which  his  fieither  had  dwelt 
ana  worshipped;  and  is  surprised  to  find  Him  here  as  well 

17.  dreacff^L  The  Heb.  is  usually  rendered  terrible  (lit  to  be 
fearedf  cognate  with  teas  ajraid  here).  The  English  word  dreadful  has 
rather  deteriorated  since  1611.  Cf.  Dan.  ix.  4  (^  terrible^  Dt  vii.  21) ; 
MaL  L  14  and  iv.  5  AV.  (in  RV.  terribU). 
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house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.    18  And  Jacob  E 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had 
put  under  his  head,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it.  |  19  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  j 
^Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  the  city  was  Luz  at  the  first  | 
20  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  will  be  with  me^  e 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  21  so  that  I  come  again  to  . 
my  father's  house  in  peace,  *then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God, 

^  That  18,  The  home  of  Qod.  *  Or,  and  the  Lord  will  be  my  Qod^  then  thU 

etone  dte. 

the  Jiouse  0,  *  God  &c.  The  place  which  is  God's  own  abode,  and 
where  earth  and  heaven  meet 

18  The  origin  of  the  sacred  monolith,  or  'pillar,'  such  as.mav 
be  assumed  (cf.  Uos.  x.  1)  to  have  stood  beside  the  altar  (Am.  iii  14) 
at  Bethel. 

a  pillar.  Or  standinastons  (Heb.  fnazz9bdh^\  What  is  meant  is 
a  sacred  monolith,  or  'pmar,'  such  as  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  OT. 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  sacred  place,  or  as  standing  beside 
an  altar,  in  later  times,  the  'pillars'  of  the  Canaanites  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  zxiiL  24;  cf.  2  E.  z.  26),  and  the  erection  of 
'  pillars'  bv  the  altar  of  Jehovah  was  forbidden  (Dt  zvL  22)  on  account 
01  their  heathen  associations.  ^  Ex.  xxiv.  4j  Hos.  iii.  4,  x.  1,  2. 
In  AV.  the  word  is  often  mistranslated  'ima^.'  A  Phoenician 
mazzibah  was  just  an  obelisk :  see  the  illustration  m  DB.  m.  881. 

poured  oil  upon  it  Thereby  consecrating  it  See  further  the 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

19.  Luz.  Cf.  XXXV.  6,  xlviiL  3;  Jos.  xvL  2^  xviii.  18;  Jud.  i  23, 
26 1.  The  'place'  is  distinguished  from  the  'city':  the  sacred  place, 
'  Bethel,'  was  outside  the  ancient  city,  Luc  (cf  Jos.  xvL  2),  though 
afterwards  the  fame  of  the  sanctuary  led  to  the  city  being  known  by 
the  same  name. 

20 — 22.  Jacob's  vow.  The  vow  was  common  in  ancient  Israel, 
as  among  other  ancient  peoples:  it  consisted  essentially  of  a  solemn 
promise  to  render  God  some  service,  in  the  event  of  a  particular  praver 
or  wish  being  granted;  and  it  was  resorted  to  in  warfare^  or  other 
need,  as  a  motive  to  influence  the  Deity  accordingly:  see  e.g.  Nu.  xxL 
2;  Jud.  xi.  30  f;  1  S.  i.  11;  2  S.  xv.  8;  and  cf  Ps.  IxvL  13  I 

21.  The  rend,  of  the  marg.  cannot  be  pronounced  impossible: 
but  that  of  the  text  is  much  the  more  natural  and  obvious:  though 
it  cannot  be  said  to  suggest  a  very  high  idea  of  the  strength  of  Jacob's 
fisLith.  At  the  same  tune,  it  may  he  observed,  Jacob's  request  is  a 
modest  one :  he  asks  simply  for  bread  and^  clothing.  The  main  point 
in  his  promise,  however,  lies  undoubtedly  in  v.  22 :  so  perhaps  DiUm. 

^  I.e.  Bomething  made  to  etand,  or  eet  up;  see  the  verb  in  xzxt.  14,  80. 
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22  and  this  stoiie,  which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  Ood's  E 
house:  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the 
tenth  unto  thee. 

and  others  aie  right  in  remding  the  words  l  D^nbfi6  'h  r\\7\>  as  a  later 
insertion^  and  readin|o^  as  the  original  text  simply, '  then  this  stone'  &c. 

22.  Jacob  nromises  f  1)  that  the  ttone  (not  ^q  place)  shall  be  the  « 
'house.'  or  aboae,  of  Goo, — dearl;^  a  second  explanation  of  the  name, 
'Bethel,'  different  from  the  one  in  v.  17;  ana  (2)  that  he  will  pay 
tithes  to  God  of  all  his  gains.  From  Am.  iv.  4  we  learn  that  it  was 
customary  to  pay  tithes  at  Bethel:  no  doubt  these  words  of  Jacob  are 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  custom. 

The  belief  ia  a  stone  being  the  abode  of  a  dei^  or  spirit  was,  and  still  is, 
one  widely  diffiised  among  primitiTe  and  semi-primitiTe  peoples.  The  Second 
Isaiah  speaks  (Is.  IviL  6}  of  Ubations  being  offered  to  sacred  stoucs  by  the 
idolatroos  Israelites:  mSXoi  /mv  oSp.^oI  *Apafits  r^  \i$o¥..,npo<rtKvpov»^^  says 
Olement  of  Alexandria^;  the  classical  writers  often  mention  'anointed  and 
garlanded  stones,'  on  which  the  passers-by  wonld  ponr  oil,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  a  prayer*;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  parts  of  India,  every 
Tillage  haa  its  fetish  stone,  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  god  or  deified  man  is 
bdiered  to  reside^  and  which  is  yenerated  accordingly  by  the  inlmbitants'. 
The  sacred  standing-stone,  or  'pillar'  (moffeftdA),  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
OT.,  arose  in  all  probabiUty  out  of  the  same  beUef :  originally  it  appears  to 
haTS  corresponded  to  what  we  should  caU  a  'menhir'  (Celtic  for  a  Mong 
stoneO:  La  it  was  a  natural  boulder  or  block  of  stone,  set  up  perpendiculariy, 
and  Tonerated  by  the  heathen  Semites  as  the  abode  of  a  deity  \  In  process  of 
time  artiilGial  obelisks  took  the  place  of  the  natural  boulders :  Uosea's  expression 
'  made  goodly'  (x.  1)  implies  that  in  his  day  there  was  some  artistic  workman- 
ship about  them.  A  nukffMth  of  this  kind,  whether  more  or  less  shaped 
artifidallyy  was  'in  the  pre-Deuteronomic  period  the  neyer-failiug  accom- 
paniment of  the  Heb.  sanctuary  or  bdmdh  C high-place*^  It  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Dirine  presence  or  numen^  which  was  considered  in  some  way  to  reside 
in  or  be  attached  to  it'  ( Whitehouse  in  DR  a.T.  Pillab). 

^  Protrtpt,  IT.  i  iS.  The  fiunous  bladk  stone,  whieh  forms  part  of  the  Ca'ba  at 
Meoea,  was  originally  a  hsathen  idol;  and  al-Lit,  Dhn  IChalasa,  and  Dha  *18hani 
wars  aU  worshipped  in  the  form  of  large  stones  (WeUh.  ReiU  Arab,  Heidentum^, 
39, 46^  48).  Douflfaty  saw  at  TAjif,  near  Meoea,  the  three  unshapely  granite-blocks 
whieh  represent  al-<uss&,  al-^nbbal,  and  al-LSt  {Arab.  Deiereo,  n.  616  1). 

a  Amobius  (e.  800  aj>.),  before  he  became  a  Christian,  if  he  passed  an  anointed 
stone^  would  worship  it  tam^uam  ineitet  vi»  praefeiu,  and  ask  for  blessings  from  it 
{Contra  OmU€$,  i.  89).  For  other  similar  allusions  to  snch  stones,  see  Theophr. 
Ckaract.  IS  (this  superstitious  man,  passing  an  anointed  stone,  woold  poor  oil  npon 
it,  and  pray) ;  Lueian,  Alex,  80;  Deor.  Cfone,  IS;  Olem.  Al.  Strom,  tu.  4.  26,  p.  848 
Pott;  l£in.  Felix,  m.  1;  Pansan. z. S4.S  (the  stone  at  Delphi  anointed  daily),  with 
Fraaer's  notei  ▼.  854 1;  and  eL  Pillab  in  DB. 

*  See  ftirttier  Tyior,  PriwdHvt  CuUwr^,  n.  ISO— 7 ;  ReL  8em.*  204—212,  282  f. ; 
Pausan.  tzl  82.  4,  with  Fraaer's  note,  it.  164  f.;  and  G.  F.  Moore's  Tery  full  art. 
MissBBA  in  3hcB, 

V  Of.  (at  Geaer)  FBFQ8. 1908,  p.  888, 1908,  pp.  8G— 80. 
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Chaiteb  xxix  1— aa 

Jaf0jl/$  (arriral  al  Ifaran.    His  tecem  yeoH  mrvioe  wUk 
lyifMin;  avul  rnarrwgt  wUh  Ltah  (md  BaML 


XXIX.  1  lliefi  Jacob  ^weot  on  his  ymnej^  and  cune  to  B 
iim  haA  i4  ii^t  diiklreu  of  the  east  |  2  And  he  looked,  and  j* 
behold  a  well  {fi  the  field,  and,  lo,  three  flocks  of  dieep  lying 

*  lUb.  U/ud  mp  Us/eeL 

XXIX.  1—14  (v.  I  E;  fv.  2—14  J).  Jacob  reaches  ^aIaa  (zzhr. 
lOh  afi/l  quirMly  taMkm  the  acaaaiDtance  of  his  imcla  and  coa8bi& 

1.  wsnl  (m  his  journey,  Heb.  lifted  up  Us  /eei,  an  ezpresaioQ 
tfmnd  ofJy  li^e, 

ike  fJUldren  oftfis  east,  A  general  designation  of  the  tribes  E  and 
NK,  //f  Mr/at;,  Ammou,  Gilead,  &c«  (so  Jud.  tL  d,  83;  Is.  xL  14;  Jer. 
sJix.  VH|  1^,  XXV,  4,  10,  al. :  cf  on  zr.  19).  It  is  tme,  Qaran  was 
a  gitifil  Aiuil  fiiore  N,  Uiari  K.  of  Palestine;  but  the  enression  is  used 
intmAly;  and  in  Nu,  xxiii,  7  Balaam,  whose  home  was  rethor  (the  Ass. 
VhfH),  a  little  W,  of  I/aran,  iH  said  to  have  been  brought  nrom  ihe 
'  fuountaifis  of  iUa  east/ 

*  T\m  Am.  bitigi,  whiin,  ia  rcwtoHnip;  a  tempU,  thej  came  iip<m  ths  fonndation- 
iWMM  UI4  t/y  iu  foufidur,  anointed  it  with  oil,  and  poared  libationa  upon  it,  before 
rslAi»iai(n((  li  In  lii  place  {KD.  u  45,  ii.  118,  161.  261);  bat  the  eaaee  seem  too 
dlffererii  Ut  \m  reuardiid  at  Uaet  ae  directly  parallel  to  Jaeob*a  aet,  ae  thsj  are 
trusted  hy  l^ai^ranae  Ihtudsi  tut  Ui  RtligicnM  Simitiauei,  1908,  pp.  196  f.,  208). 
Tlie  ll«4f^X4e  of  the  rbo<inician«  (Kus.  Praev,  Ev.  x.  10. 18;  and  a  cnrioafl  extract 
from  DaniaiKiiui,  praNcrvod  by  Pbotiui,  op.  lligne,  BibU  Pott.  toL  ozxz.  1292 1), — 
•nisll  |N»rtabU  etonei,  eupjMMcd  to  hare  the  power  of  aatomatic  morement,  ae  well 
Sff  fithur  u\%\iU\t^\  |)ro|Nirti«M,— do  not  appoar  to  bare  any  connexion  with  the  saered 
ftoitMi  rufniiwl  to  above  (H9L  Stm,*  p.  210  n.;  Lagrange,  p.  194). 
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there  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the  flocks :  and  J 
the  Btone  upon  the  well's  mouth  was  great  3  And  thither  were 
all  the  flo^  gathered:  and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone  again 
upon  the  well's  mouth  in  its  place.  4  And  Jacob  said  unto 
them.  My  brethren,  whence  be  ye?  And  they  said.  Of  Haran 
are  we.  6  And  he  said  unto  them.  Enow  ye  Laban  the  son  of 
Nahor?  And  they  said.  We  know  him.  6  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Is  it  well  with  him?  And  they  said.  It  is  well:  and, 
behold,  Rachel  his  daughter  cometh  with  the  sheep.  7  And  he 
said,  Lo,  it  is  yet  high  day,  neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle 
should  be  gathered  together :  water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go  and 
feed  them.  8  And  they  said,  W6  cannot^  until  aU  the  flocks  be 
gathered  together,  and  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's 
moujih ;  then  we  water  the  dieep.  9  While  he  yet  spake  with 
them,  Rachel  came  with  her  feither^s  sheep ;  for  she  kept  them. 
10  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel  the  daughter  of 
Laban  his  mother^s  brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mother's 

2,  3.  The  tenses  in  the  Heb.  are  here  distinguished  with  particular 
precision:  the  flocks  were  lying  (at  the  time);  then  v.  2^ — 3  is 
parenthetical,  describing  the  j^ractice :  used  to  wxter^  used  to  be 
qatheredf  used  to  roll,  &c.  (m  the  Lxx.,  correctly,  partcp.  and  imper- 
fects, reE^>ectiyely) :  the  narrative  of  «.  3^  is  resumed  in  v.  4. 

the  stone  &c  Cisterns — and  sometimes  also  (Thomson,  L.  and  B. 
L  256)  '  wells' — ^aie  in  the  East  still  ffeneralljr  covered  in  by  a  broad 
and  thick  flat  stone,  with  a  round  hole  cut  m  the  middle,  which  in 
its  turn  is  often  covered  with  a  heavy  stone,  which  it  requires  two 
or  three  men  to  roll  away,  and  which  is  removed  only  at  particular 
times  (Rob.  BR.  l  490;  c£  v.  8). 

4.  ffaran.    See  on  zL  81,  and  zziv.  10. 

5.  wn.    Le.  descendant,  Laban  being  in  reality*  son  of  Bethuel 

(xxiL  22).    So  m  'Jehu,  son  of 


grandson 

.  20  (see  v.  14),  'Zechariah, 


Zech.  L  1). 

7.  be  gathered  together.     In  order,  vis.,  to  be  folded  for  the  night 

8.  WeUs  surrounded  with  drinking  troughs,  and  flocks  waiting 
beside  them  to  be  watered,  are  still  a  common  sight  in  the  East  (Rob. 
BB.  L  201,  204,  XL  22,  26,  85,  226,  878). 

9.  with  her/athm^s  sheep.  C£  Ex.  il  16.  The  daughter  of  an 
Arab  sheikh  will  do  the  same  thing  at  the  present  day. 

10.  ^  Jacobs  attracted  by  Bachel's  beauty  {v.  17),  and  pleased  also 
at  finding  himself  so  near  to  his  relations  (notice  the  stzess  on  'his 
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brother,  that  Jacob  went  near,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  J 
well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's 
brother.  11  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  wept  12  And  Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  feither's 
brother,  and  that  he  was  Rebekah's  son :  and  she  ran  and  told 
her  feither.  13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Laban  heard  the 
tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son,  that  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and 
embraced  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  house. 
And  he  told  Laban  all  these  things.  14  And  Laban  said  to  him. 
Surely  thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesiL  And  he  abode  with  him 
the  space  of  a  month*  |  15  And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Because  E 
thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest  thou  therefore  serve  me  for 
nought?  tell  me,  what  shall  thy  wages  be?  16  And  Laban  had 
two  daughters :  the  name  of  the  elder  was  Leah,  and  the  name 
of  the  younger  was  Rachel    17  And  Leah's  eyes  were  tender ; 

mother's  brother'),  hastens  to  prodnce  a  favoarable  impression  upon 
her  by  offering  her  his  services. 

11.  wepU  Orientals  are  more  emotional  than  we  are;  so  that 
Jacob,  overcome  with  joy  at  this  happy  termination  of  his  journey, 
might  quite  naturally  burst  into  tears. 

12.  brother,  Le.  relcUian;  here,  nephew ^  as  xiv.  14,  zxiv.  48. 
So  V.  15. 

13.  Jacob  being  now  grown  up,  it  is  evident  that  Laban  must 
have  parted  with  his  sister  Qua  v.  61)  more  than  20  years  before' :  so 
the  delight  with  which  he  welcomed  her  son  is  quite  natural 

14.  Laban,  satisfied  with  Jacob's  account  of  himself,  greets  him 
as  his  'bone'  and  his  'flesh':  cf.,  for  the  expression,  Jud.  ul  2;  2  S. 
v.  1,  xix.  12,  13. 

16 — 30  (E,  except  w.  24,  29,  which  belong  to  P,  perhaps  also 
«.  28^).  '  In  this  marriage  with  two  sisters,  Jacob  is  no  model  for  Israel 
(Lev.  zviiL  18) :  but  it  was  at  least  not  of  his  own  choice :  one  of  the 
sisters  was  forced  upon  him  by  Laban's  craft,  so  that  the  marriage 
has  the  aspect  of  a  9aran  custom  rather  than  of  a  Hebrew  ona  Whue 
however  tne  double  marriage  thus  finds  its  excuse  in  Laban's  deceit, 
the  ethical  consideration  uso  asserts  itself  that  Jacob's  own  feaud 
on  Esau  and  Isaac  is  avenged  by  the  deception  which  he  himself  must 
now  suffer'  (DiUm.). 

15.  Laban's  offer  is  in  appearance  disinterested:  but  it  is  no 
doubt  prompted  in  realit]^  by  the  observation  that  Jacob  was  a  skilful 
diepherd,  whose  services  it  would  be  worth  while  to  retain. 

17.  tender,  Le.  weak,  opp.  to  the  lar^e,  black,  lustrous  eyes,  re- 
sembling  those  of  a  gazelle,  sucn  as  Orientab  love. 

1  Indeed,  aooording  to  P  (of.  xzvi.  34),  more  than  40, — or,  acoording  to  the 
oompatationa  of  Us^er  and  Eeil  (p.  262),  77,— years  before :  bat  eee  the  Introd.  %  2. 
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but  Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well  &vouredL  18  And  Jacobs 
loved  Rachel ;  and  he  said,  I  will  senre  thee  seven  years  for 
Rachel  thy  younger  daughter.  19  And  Laban  said,  It  is  better 
that  I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should  give  her  to  another 
man :  abide  with  me.  20  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love 
he  had  to  her.  21  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give  me  my 
wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled,  that  I  may  go  in  unto  her. 
22  And  Labui  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place,  and 
made  a  feast  23  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  evening,  that  he 
took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  to  him;  and  he 
went  in  unto  her.  |  24  And  Laban  gave  Zilpah  lus  handmaid  P 
unto  lus  daughter  Leah  for  an  handmaid.  |  25  And  it  came  to  e 
pass  in  the  morning  that^  behold,  it  was  Leah :  and  he  said  to 
Laban,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  met  did  not  I  serve 
with  thee  for  Rachel?  wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me? 
26  And  Laban  said.  It  is  not  so  done  in  our  place,  to  give  the 

becMtifuL    Heb.  fair  inform :  see  the  next  note. 

well  favoured.  I.e.  good-hoking  (Heb.  fair  in  aspect  or  looh\ 
kandeome:  80  xzzix.  6,  xU.  2,  o/.^  and  converselv  'ill  mvouied,'  Qen. 
zlL  3,  'evilfavouredness,'  Bt  zvii.  1.  *  Favour  in  Old  English  (see 
Aldis  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  8.v.)  meant  appearance,  aipetf,  hok^ 
and  even  face  (ag.  Oymbeline,  v.  5.  93,  *  His  fawmr  is  &miliar  to 
me');  and  in  many  Eng.  dialects  'to  £Eivonr'  is  still  used  in  ike  sense 
of  to  eeem,  appear  (Jos.  Wright's  EnaL  Dialect  Diet.  8.V.). 

18.  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  &c  Jacob's  service  takes  the  place 
of  tiie  moha/r,  usually  paid  to  her  parents  for  a  bride  (see  on  zxxiv.  12). 
The  custom  of  servmg  a  term  of  srears  for  a  wife  is  said  to  be  still 
common  in  Syria.  Burckhardt  {^Trends  in  Syria,  p.  297  £)  mentions 
a  case  venr  similar  to  that  of  Jacob. 

19.  It  is  better  Ac  On  account,  vis.,  of  his  being  a  relation. 
Marriages  tending  to  break  down  the  family  connexion,  and  feunily 
influence,  were  viewed  with  disfavour. 

22.  a  feast.  The  marriage-feast  was  usually,  it  seems,  given  hj  the 
bridegroom  (Jud.  xiv.  10):  but  see  2  Bsdi.  ix.  47;  Tob.  viiL  19;  Mt  xxiL  2. 

23-— 25.^  Thus  Jacob,  who  had  overreached  his  brother  and  deceived 
his  father,  is  now  overreached  himself.  Laban  takes  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  bride  (see  on  xxiv.  65)  was  brought  to  her  husband  veiled : 
but  it  is  still  difficult  to  understand  how  the  disguise  could  be  carried 
successfiilly  througL 

24.   for  an  handmaid.    Le.  as  a  female  slave  (xvL  1).    So  v.  29» 

L  4,  7,  9,  10,  12,  18  and  always  (cf.  on  xii.  16). 

26.    In  Egypt  'a  father  very  often  objects  to  marrying  a  younger 
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younger  before  the  firstbom.    27  Fulfil  the  week  of  this  one,  E 
and  we  will  give  thee  the  other  also  for  the  service  which  thou 
shalt  senre  with  me  yet  seven  other  year&    28  And  Jacob  did  so, 
and  fulfilled  her  week:  |  and  he  gave  him  Rachel  his  daughter  to  p 
wife.    29  And  Laban  gave  to  Rachel  his  daughter  Bilhah  his 
handmaid  to  be  her  handmaid.  |  30  And  he  went  in  also  unto  E 
Rachel,  and  he  loved  also  Rachel  more  than  Leah^  and  served 
with  him  yet  seven  other  years. 

daughter  before  an  elder'  (Lane,  Mod.  Bo.  h  201).  Bat  of  course 
Laban's  excuse  is  inadeouate:  he  ought^  if  it  really  existed,  to  have 
explained  the  custom  to  Jacob  before. 

27.  Fuifil  the  week  qf  this  one.  Do  not  break  the  marriage  off; 
complete  the  usual  round  of  wedding  festivities.  For  the  '  week/  see 
JuAxiv.  12;  Tob.  xLl9. 

28.  The  seven  days  being  over,  and  Jacob  having  a^eed  to  Laban's 
proposal  to  serve  him  another  seven  years,  he  receives  JXachel  as  welL 


XXIX.  31— XXX.  24. 
The  birth  of  JtzcoVs  eleven  sans,  and  one  daughter. 

The  narratiTe  (in  the  main  J,  with  short  excerpts  from  B)  is  brief,  the 
principal  aim  of  both  writers  being  simply  to  explain  the  names.  The  explana- 
tions may  in  one  or  two  cases  be  correct:  but  in  most  cases  they  rest  merely 
upon  €Ui(maneei  (as  explained  on  iv.  1)^:  it  must  also  remain  an  open  question 
whether  even  so  the  actual  origin  of  the  different  names  is  preserved,  and 
whether  the  explanations  offered  are  not  in  reality  popular  etymologies  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes.  But  the  narrative  has  also  an  ethical  side :  it  illustrates 
indirectly  the  evils  of  polygamy,  and  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  'The  struggle  of  Rachel  and  Leah  for  their  husband  gives  us  a 
strange  picture  of  manners  and  morals,  but,  naturally,  must  not  be  judged  by 
our  standard'  (Payne  Smith):  at  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  the  temper  aud 
attitude  of  Rachel  are  concerned,  it  is  &ir  to  remember  that  Leah  was  not  the 
wife  of  Jacob's  choice,  but  had  been  forced  by  fraud  into  what  was  really 
Rachel's  rightful  place  in  his  house. 

31  And  the  Lord  saw  that  Leah  was  hated,  and  he  opened  J 
her  womb:  but  Rachel  was  barren.    32  And  Leah  conceived, 

81 — 35.    Leah  bears  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah. 
31.    hated.    The  word  is  to  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense 
=  le88  laved  (c£  v.  30):  similarly  Dt  zxL  15;  Mt.  vi.  24. 

>  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  margins  of  BY.  do  not  state  the  meanings  of  the 
several  names,  but  (as  on  iv.  1,  25)  mention  merely  the  Heb.  words  which  they 
resemble  in  sound. 
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and  bare  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Reuben :  for  she  said,  j 
Because  the  Lord  ^hath  looked  upon  my  aflliction ;  for  now  my 
husband  will  love  me.  33  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  said,  Because  the  Lord  'hath  heard  that  I  am  hated, 
he  hath  therefore  given  me  this  Bon  also:  and  she  caUed  his 
name  'Simeon*  34  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son ; 
and  said.  Now  this  time  will  my  husband  be  ^joined  unto  me, 
because  I  have  borne  him  three  sons :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  LevL  35  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son :  and 
she  said.  This  time  will  I  Upraise  the  Lord  :  therefore  she  called 
his  name  ^ Judah ;  and  she  left  bearing. 

XXX.    1  And  when  Rachel  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no^ 
children,  Rachel  envied  her  sister;  and  she  said  unto  Jacob, 
Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.    2  And  Jacob's  anger  was 
kindled  against  Rachel :  and  he  said,  Am  I  in  God's  stead,  who 

^  Heb.  raah  htwK^i,  '  Heb.  %havML,  *  Heb.  ShvBMon^  ^  "Sixsak  tha 

zoot  XavaK  '  From  the  Heb.  hodah,  *  Heb.  Jehudah. 

32.  Reuben,  The  word  signifies,  in  apoearance,  Behold  (plur.) 
a  son!  bat  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  the  real  meaning  ^  the 
name.^  Here,  however,  the  name  is  stated  to  have  been  given  simply 
firom  its  resemblance  in  sound  to  rSaJi  l^^onyl,  'looked  upon  my 
affliction' :  cf  1 S.  L  11  Tof  the  childless  Hannah),  Luke  i.  48 ;  and  often 
with  the  accus.  ('see/  'oehold'X  as  cL  xcd.  42;  Ex.  iiL  7;  Ps.  ix.  18. 

33.  Simeon.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  the  following  name8»  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  marg.  of  the  RV.  It  has  be^  supposed 
([W.  R.  Smith,  J<mm.  qf  Phil  ix.  80,  96,  and  others)  that  'Suneon' 
is  really  an  animal  name,  the  word  being  akin  to  the  Arab.  miH»,  which 
denotes  a  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a  hyaena  ^ 

34.  be  joined.  Heb.  yilldveh^  from  IdvcA,  to  join.  The  name  is 
similarly  played  irpon  in  Kum.  xviii.  2.  For  conjectures  respecting  the 
actual  meamng  of^the  name,  see  Levi  in  DB. 

35.  The  same  apparent  connexion  with  the  Heb.  word  tot  to  praise 
(or,  better,  to  ctcknowledge^  thank;  Ps.  ix.  1,  and  frequently)  forms  the 
starting^int  of  the  blessing  in  xlix.  8. 

XaX.  1 — 8.  ^  Bilhah,  Rachers  female  slave  (xxix.  29),  bears 
Dan  and  Naphtali. 

1.  Rachel,  discontented  and  envious,  petulantly  reproaches  Jacob 
for  her  childlessness. 

2.  in  God!e  stead.  Who  is  the  author  of  life,  and  is  alone  able 
to  grant  such  a  request  The  same  phrase  recurs  in  L  19:  c£  also 
2  K.  V.  7. 

^  Many  Heb.  proper  names  are  animal  names:  e.g.  Bachel,  *ewe';  Jad, 
'mountain-goat';  Jonah,  'dove':  Shapban,  'rock-rabbit.'  See  the  liat  in  Qmfs 
Heh.  Pnper  Name*  (1896),  p.  88  o.;  or  EneB.  Mamxs,  f  68. 

D.  18 
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hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb?    3  And  eihe  B 
said.  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah,  go  in  unto  her;  that  she  may 
bear  npon  my  knees,  and  I  also  may  ^obtain  children  by  hen  | 
4  And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid  to  wife :  and  Jacob  J 
went  in  unto  her.    6  And  Bilhah  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  a 
son.  I  6  And  Rachel  said,  God  hath  ^judged  me,  and  hath  also  E 
heard  my  voice,  and  hath  given  me  a  son :  therefore  called  she  his 
name  Dan.  |  7  And  Bilhah  Rachel's  handmaid  conceived  again,  J 
and  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.    8  And  Rachel  ssud,  With  'mighty 
wrestlings  have  I  ^wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  have  prevailed : 
and  she  called  his  name  NaphtalL    9  When  Leah  saw  that  she 
had  left  bearing,  she  took  Zilpah  her  handmaid,  and  gave  her  to 
Jacob  to  wife.    10  And  Zilpah  Leah's  handmaid  bare  Jacob 
a  son.    11  And  Leah  said,  '^Fortonate  I  and  she  called  his  name 

*  Heb.  be  huilded  by  her.  *  Heb.  dan,  be  jadged.  *  Heb.  wrettlinfft 

of  God,  «  Heb.  niphtal^  he  wrestled.  *  Heb.  With  fortune  t    Another 

reading  if,  Fortune  i$  come. 

8.    Rachel  resorts  to  the  same  expedient  as  Sarah,  ch.  zvi.  2,  3. 

that  she  may  bear  upon  my  knees.  A  fig.  expression  for,  that  I  may 
acknowledge  her  children  as  my  own:  c£  L  23,  and  Job  iii.  12.  An 
expression,  denoting  properly,  it  seems,  recognition  and  acce|)tance  by 
the  father,  and  metaphoricsdly  adoption  bv  another:  and  originating, 
it  is  probably  in  the  custom,  once  widely  diffused  over  the  worlo, 
and  still,  it  is  stated,  common  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  of  the 
mother  being  actually  delivered  of  her  child  upon  the  father's  knees, — 
the  latter,  by  so  receiving  it^wning  it  symbolically  as  his  legitimate 
offsprixi^  Tsee  Stade,  ZATW.  1886,  p.  148,  in  a  discussion  of  this 
expression). 

may  be  boilded  up  firom  her.    See  on  xvL  2. 

6.  judged  me.  And  (as  is  implied)  given  me  my  dua  A  common 
usage:  see  e.g.  Ps.  xxvi.  1,  xliuL^  1. 

Mord  my  voice.    As  Ps.  xviii.  B,aL^ 

8.  With  mighty  wrestlings.  Tlie  lit  renderinfl^  (see  marg.)  being 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  explained  on  xxiii.  6. 
Others,  however,  explain  'with  wresuinffs  /or  God,'  i.e.  'to  win  his 
&vour  and  blessing'  (Tuch,  Del,  Dillm.,  Gunkel). 

9 — ^13.  ^ilpah,  Leah's  female  slave  (xxix.  24),  bears  Gad  and 
Asher. 

11.  The  Heb.  text  has  1J?  •  With  fortune  1'  (lxx.  h  rvxo)  = '  For- 
tunatel'  The  Massorites  direct  the  Heb.  letters  to  be  read  as  though 
they  were  two  words  ^i^^^  'Fortune  is  come'  (so  Targg.  and  Pesh.); 
the  genual  sense  remaining  the  sameu  Ghul  is  the  naine  of  an  old 
Semitic  god  of  fortune,  mentioned  particularlv  in  Aramaic  inscriptions 
fiK>m  Qauran  and  Palmyra,  and  also  once  in  the  OT.  (Is.  Ixv.  11  RV.): 
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^Gad.  12  And  Zilpab  Leah's  handmaid  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.  J 
13  And  Leah  said,  ^Happy  am  II  for  the  daughters  will  'call  me 
happy :  and  she  called  his  name  Asher.  14  And  Reuben  went 
in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest^  and  found  ^mandrakes  in  the  field, 
and  bron^t  them  unto  his  mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to 
Leah,  Oive  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  mandrakes.  15  And 
she  said  unto  her,  Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken 
away  my  husband?  and  wouldest  thou  take  away  my  son's 
mandrakes  also!  And  Rachel  said.  Therefore  he  shall  lie  with 
thee  to-night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes.  16  And  Jacob  came 
from  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him, 

^  That  is,  FortuiK.  *  Heb.  With  my  happineut  *  Heb.  OMher,  to 

eftll  happy.  *  Or,  love-appUi 

the  name  is  also  preserved  in  Baal-gad,  the  name  of  a  place  at  the 
foot  of  Hermon  (JosL  xL  17,  a/.),  and  Migdal-sad,  'tower  of  Gad,'  in 
Jndah  (ib.  xv.  37).  In  Syriac  the  word  has  sunx  to  be  a  mere  appella- 
tive, ^brftifM. 

13.  call  ms  happy.    For  the  word,  see  Pr.  zzxL  28;  CSant  vL  9 
(Heb.);  Job  xxix.  11  (Heb.);  Pb.  Ixxii.  17  (RV.). 

l^t---21.    Leah  bears  Issachar  and  Zebulnn,  and  a  daughter,  DinaL 

14.  Beuben.    To  be  pictured  here  as  a  child  of  7  or  8. 
mandrakes.    The  mandrake  (Gk.  fuivSpavopas)  is  a  plant  (cf.  Trie* 

tram,  NEB.  466—8;  Thomson,  L.  and  B.  u.  240  f)  of  the  same 
fEunily  {Sokmaceae)  as  the  potato,  growing  flat  on  the  ground;  its 
leaves  present  generally  the  appearance  of  a  large  primrose;  and  'the 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  quite  round,  yeLow,  and  full  of 
soft  pulp.'  Both  the  fruit  ana  the  roots  appear  (see  Tuch's  note)  to 
have  stimulating  qualities:  Greek  writers  speak  of  a  decoction  from 
the  roots  being  used  as  a  love  philtro;  and  the  fruit  is  still  considered 
in  the  East  to  possess  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  to  promote  con- 
ception. These  mcts  explain  Rachel's  anxiety  to  obtain  some  of  those 
wMch  tiie  child  Reuben  had  gathered.     The  neb.  name  is  akin  to  the 
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in  the  East. 

15.  taken  away.  In  so  far,  viz.,  as  Jacob  was  fonder  of  Rachel 
than  of  LeaL 

And  Rachel  said  &c.  Rachel  was  content  that  her  sister  should 
have  a  chance  of  another  son,  if  only  she  could  secure  some  of  the 
love-apples  for  herself. 

16.  Leah  says  that  she  has  'hired'  Jacob  with  the  love-apples 
which  she  has  given  Rachel  The  words  are  evidentiy  intended  as  an 
explanation  of  the  name  '  Issachar/ 

18—2 
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and  said,  Hum  must  ocmie  in  onto  me ;  for  I  have  surely  hired  J 
thee  with  my  son's  mandrakes.   And  he  lay  with  her  that  night  | 
17  And  God  heaii^ened  unto  Leah,  and  she  conoeived,  vAB 
bare  Jacob  a  fifth  soa    18  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  given  me 
my  ^hire,  because  I  gave  my  handmaid  to  my  husband :  and  she 
called  his  name  Issachar.    19  And  Leah  ooncdved  again,  and 
bare  a  sixth  son  to  Jacob.     20  And  Leah  said,  God  hath 
endowed  me  with  a  good  dowry ;  |  now  will  my  husband  ^dwell  J 
with  me,  because  I  have  heme  him  six  sons :  |  and  she  called  B 
his  name  Zebulun.    21  And  afterwanls  she  bare  a  daughter, 
and  called  her  name  Dinah.    22  And  God  remembered  Rachel, 
and  God  hearkened  to  her,  and  opened  her  womb.    23  And  she 
conceived,  and  bare  a  son :  and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my 
reproach :  |  24  and  she  called  his  name  Joseph,  saying,  The  J 
Lord  'add  to  me  another  son. 

^  Heb.  vuhar,  *  Heb.  fodol,  be  dwelt.  *  B.eh,Jo$eph, 

18.  Leah  sajrs  here  that  Issachar  is  tiie  '  hire^'  or  pajrment,  which 
she  has  received  in  return  for  having  ^ven  Jacob  her  maid,  ^ilpah, — 
obviously  a  second  explanation  of  Ussachar'  (tdekdr  s  *  hire,'  v.  82,  or 
'  payment^'  Jon.  L  3). 

20.  Two  ezpUmations  of  'Zebnlun.' 

midowed  me  with  a  gpod  dowrw.  Neither  the  verb  nor  the  (cognate^ 
subet  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  OT  (except  in  poper  names,  BsJozabcM, 
Zebediaii,  ZcMTi^^jSebedee):  the  subet  (zfbea)  occurs  in  Syriac,  of 
ihe  present  riven  to  the  bnde  by  her  father. 

awelL    jiaJbal  occurs  only  here;  but  this  is  the  traditional  ex- 

{ilanation  of  it  (Aq.,  Taig.,  Jerome:  cf  Pesh.  'will  adhere  to  me')^ 
t  expresses  the  second  etymolo«qr  of  'Zebulun.' 

21.  Dinah,  The  writer  oners  no  explanation  of  this  name, 
though  it  might  naturally  be  interpreted  as  signifying  judgement 
(cf  'Danp. 

22 — 24.  RacheFs  long-deferred  hopes  are  at  length  accomplished ; 
and  she  bears  a  son,  JosepL 

22.  remembered.    Of.  1  8.  L  19. 

23.  24.  Two  explanations  of  'Joseph,'  one  (£:  notice  God)  from 
^deaph,  to  take  away ;  and  the  other  (J :  notice  Jehovah)  from  ydeaph^ 
to  add. 

28.    my  reproach.    Cf  Luke  i.  25,  

^  Some  Aasyriologiste  (bat  not  Mr  BaU)  have  advocated  lately  the  rend,  vttf 
exalt  or  honour  (see  Lex.,  p.  269^ ;  EncB.  iv.  5386).  It  is  troe,  Mdbal  is  not  known 
to  oecor  in  the  other  Semitic  langnages  with  the  meaning  dwell  i  bat  Heb.  has 
other  roots  pecaliar  to  itself;  the  Ass.  aaJb6Ju  means  eommonly  to  carry,  bring  (e.g. 
brioks),  and  the  evidence  that  it  means  also  to  Uft  up.  or  exalt,  seems  at  present  to 
be  qaestionable. 
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XXX.  2&— 4a 

How  Ldban  candudes  a  new  agreement  with  Jacob,  and 

how  Jacob  circumvents  it 

Jaodbi  haTiog  now  been  in  Laban's  seirice  for  14  yean  (xxiz.  20, 30X  crayes 
permiaaion  to  return  home  to  his  fitther.  Laban,  rductant  to  part  with  a 
•errant^  who,  as  he  admits  (v.  27^),  has  served  him  well,  inyites  him,  with  a 
show  of  liberality,  to  name  the  terms  on  which  he  will  continue  in  his  service. 
Jacob  thereupon  proposes  an  arrangement^  by  which,  ostensibly,  he  will  gain 
little  or  nothing,  and  with  which,  therefore,  Laban  immediately  closes  {w.  25— 
84X  but  which,  it  soon  appears,  his  son-in-law  knows  how  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  (w.  85—43). 

26  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel  had  borne  Joseph,  iliat  j 
Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  unto  mine 
own  place,  and  to  my  country.  26  Oiye  me  my  wives  and  my 
children  for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go :  for  thou 
knowest  my  service  wherewith  I  have  served  thee.  27  And 
Laban  said  unto  him,  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes, 
tarry :  for  I  have  divined  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for 
thy  sake.  28  And  he  said,  Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  will 
give  it.  29  And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  knowest  how  I  have 
served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle  hath  fieured  with  me.  30  For  it 
was  little  which  thou  hadst  before  I  came,  and  it  hath  ^increased 
unto  a  multitude ;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  'whithersoever 
I  turned :  and  now  when  shall  I  provide  for  mine  own  house 
also?  31  And  he  said,  What  shall  I  give  thee!  And  Jacob 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  aught :  if  thou  wilt  do  this  thing 

^  Heb.  broken  forth*  *  Heb.  at  my  foot, 

27.  divined.  The  word  found  in  zliv.  5, 15,  and  meaning  properly 
to  cbserve  omens:  used  here,  it  seems,  in  the  metaph.  sense  of  perceive 
bjf  carrfvl  observation  (cf.  1  K  zz.  33, — ^though  there  RVm.  is  prob. 
preferable). 

28.  Laban  offers  to  give  him  whatever  wages  he  may  demand. 

29.  30.  Jacob  does  not  deny  that  he  has  been  useful  to  Laban, 
but  urges  that  it  is  now  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  own  interests. 

30.  increased  abundantly  (1  Ch.  xxii.  5,  8).    Gf.  on  xzviii.  14. 

whitkersoever  I  turned.  For  the  Heb.  idiom  employed  (lit  'accord- 
ing to  mv  foot^' — ^i.e.  wherever  it  tamed),  see  Job  xviii.  II  (RV.  *at 
his  heels'),  Is.  zli.  2  (RV.  2nd  marg.). 

31--34.  Jacob's  offer  to^  Labim:  he  will  serve  him  for  nothing, 
if  he  will  agree  to  the  following  arrangement:  Jacob  will  remove  from 


ir\:& 


^ 
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for  me,  I  will  again  feed  thy  flock  and  keep  it  32  I  will  pass  J 
through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  removing  from  thence  every  speckled 
and  spotted  one,  and  every  black  one  among  the  sheep,  and  the 
spotted  and  speckled  among  the  goats :  and  of  9uch  shall  be  my 
hire.  33  So  shall  my  righteousness  answer  for  me  hereafter, 
when  thou  shalt  come  concerning  my  hire  that  is  before  thee : 
every  one  that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  among  the  goatcf,  and 
black  among  the  sheep,  that  i/fau/nd  with  me  shall  bet  counted 
stolen.  34  And  Laban  said,  Behold,  I  would  it  iiii^t  be 
according  to  thy  word.  35  And  he  removed  that  day  the 
he-goats  that  were  ringstraked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she- 
goats  that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  every  one  that  had  white 
in  it^  and  all  the  black  ones  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them 
into  the  hand  of  his  sons ;  36  and  he  set  three  days'  journey 

the  flocks  under  his  charge  all  the  animals  of  abnormal  colour  (La 
the  parti-coloured  goats,  and  the  black  sheep) ;  and  having  done  Uiis 
will  take  as  his  wages  only  the  animals  so  marked,  which  are  bom 
afterwards  of  those  which  remain  with  hiuL  Laban,  supposing  that, 
under  the  conditions  proposed,  these  will  be  few  or  none,  at  once 
closes  with'  the  offer. 

32.  ef>efy  black  ons  among  the  sheep  &c.  The  sheep  being,  as 
a  rule,  white  (Cant.  iv.  2,  vi.  6]^,  while  the  goats  (cf.  v.  35)  were  usually 
dark-coloured  or  black  (Cant.  iv.  1). 

33.  answer.  In  a  forensic  sense  =  i«0r  witness.  So  Dt.  xiz.  18 
(RV.  'testified'),  1  S.  xiL  3  (EV.  'witness');  Ex.  xx.  16  (lit.  *Thou 
shalt  not  answer  against  thy  neighbour  as  a  false  witness'). 

for  me.  Against  mei  i.e.  there  will  be  nothing  whatever  to  alleire 
agamst  my  honesty.  ^  ^ 

concerning.  Better,  to  view:  lit  upon  or  owr,  i.e.  to  come  (and 
look)  over. 

eoery  one  that  is  not  &c.  I.e.  all  black  ^oats,  and  all  white  sheep, 
bom  after  this  arrangement  is  concluded,  if  found  in  his  possession, 
will  ipso  facto  be  proved  to  have  been  stolen. 

84.  Laban,  gratified  at  such  apparently  advantageous  terms, 
closes  with  them  at  once. 

85,  36.  Laban,  for  greater  security,  removes  all  the  i^nimitlif  of 
abnormal  colour  (the  pi^i-coloured  goats,  and  tlie  black  sheep)  fix>m 
the  flocks  himself :  and,  as  an  additional  precaution,  places  three  days' 
journey  between  them  and  the  normally  coloured  animals  (black  goats 
and  white  sheep)  left  with  Jacob. 

85.  ringstraked.  I.e.  streaked  (as  we  should  now  say:  so  v.  37 
streaks  for  strokes)  with  rings, — though  there  is  no  philological  reason 
for  limiting  the '  streaks'  to  such  as  were  ringnshaped!. 
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betwixt  himself  and  Jacob :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's  J 
flocks.    37  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  fresh  ^poplar,  and  of  the 
ahnond  and  of  the  plane  tree;  and  peeled  white  strakes  in  them, 
and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods.    38  And  he 
set  the  rods  which  he  had  peeled  over  against  the  flocks  in  the 
gutters  in  the  watering  troughs  where  the  flocks  came  to  drink ; 
and  they  conceiyed  when  they  came  to  drink.    39  And  the 
flocks  conceived  before  the  rods^  and  the  flocks  brought  fortii 
ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted.    40  And  Jacob  separated 
the  lambs,  [and  set  the  fieuses  of  the  flocks  toward  the  ringstraked /2 
and  all  the  black  in  the  flock  of  Laban ;]  and  he  put  his  own  J 
droves  apart>  and  put  them  not  unto  Laban's  flock.    41  And  it 
came  to  pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  of  the  flock  did  conceive, 

^  Or,  <(oras  tT€§ 

86.  kimseff.  Lzx.,  Sam.  them,  Le.  his  sons.  As  the  text  stands, 
it  must  be  supDosed  that  Laban  was  with  his  sons. 

37 — 42.    The  three  devices  by  which  Jacob  outwits  his  uncle. 

(1)  87 — 89.  Jacob  places  parti-coloured  rods  in  front  of  the 
ewes  at  the  time  when  they  conceived,  so  that  ihey  bore  in  con- 
sequence parti-coloured  young\ 

37.  poplar.  Heb.  libnsh,  also  Hos.  iv.  13.  The  Arab,  lubna^ — 
80  caUed  (Ges.  Del)  from  its  exuding  the  mUk-hke  gum  [Arab,  lebmi, 
milk]  called  storax, — the  star€u>4ree  (so  Lxx.  here),  makes  BVm.  very 
probable  (cf.  Poflab  in  DB.). 

38.  aver  against.    Le.  cppoiite  to.    Better,  in  front  ofl 

in  tie  gtUten  (Ex.  ii.  16  ^troughs').  In  the  WB^r-troughs  (xxiv.  20) 
is  in  any  case  in  apposition,  and  perhaps  an  explanatory  ^loss. 

(2)  40.  Jacob  separates  the  spotted  lambs  and  kids  thus  pro- 
duced from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  but  arranges  that  the  latter  should 
nevertheless,  while  feeding,  have  them  in  view,  so  that  when  the  ewes 
conceived,  there  should  be  a  further  tendency  to  bear  spotted  young. 
This  at  least  ai>pear8  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  verse  as  it  stands; 
but  it  is  indistinctly  expressed:  and  most  modern  scholars  ^eL, 
Dillm.,  &c.)  consider  that  the  words  *and  set.. .of  Labcm*  are  a  gloss, 
in  which  case  the  verse  will  merely  state  that  the  narti-coloured 
young,  produced  as  described  in  w.  87 — 89,  were  carefully  kept  aput 
from  those  of  normal  colour,  which  Jacob  was  tending,  and  which 
would  of  course  be  Laban's. 

(3)  41,  42.    Jacob  set  up  the  peeled  rods  only  when  the  stronger 

^  The  physiologioal  prindple  inTolTed  is  weU  establiahfldi  and,  as  Boehari  \  \ 
shewed  {HieroM.  xz.  o.  49:  z.  p.  619  ft,  ed.  Rosenm.),  was  Imown  to  the  aneients, 
and  was  applied,  for  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  particular  coloors  in 
horses  and  do^  (Oppian,  KymgtHca^  x.  887  fL,  858— S).  According  to  an  aothority 
qaoted  by  Debtzsch,  cattle-breederB  now,  in  order  to  secure  white  lambs,  sorroand 
the  drinking-trooghs  with  white  objects. 
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that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the  flock  in  the  J 
gattersy  that  they  might  conoeiye  among  the  rods;  42  bat  when 
the  flock  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not  in :  so  the  feebler  were 
Laban'sy  and  the  stronger  Jacob's.  43  And  the  man  increased 
exceedinglyi  and  had  large  flocks^  and  maidservants  and  men- 
servants,  and  camels  and  asses. 

ewes  were  about  to  conceive;  he  thus  secured  all  the  strongest  animals 
for  himself  \ 

43.  The  result  of  these  ingenious  devices  was  that  Jacob's  pos- 
sessions increased  («.  30)  immensely. 

Chapter  XXXL 
Josh's  return  from  ^ar<m. 

Jacob  leaves  Laban,  taking  with  him  his  family  and  cattle,  V9.  1 — ^21; 
Laban's  pnmdt  of  Jacob,  tw.  22—25 ;  the  parley  between  them,  and  mutoal 
recriminations,  V9.  26—44 ;  the  doable  agreement  condnded  fimdly  between 
them,  ft.  45—64 ;  return  of  Laban  to  Qaran,  «.  55. — In  tw.  1—44  the  main 
narrative  Is  E,  only  part  of  9.  18  being  from  P,  and  tw.  1,  3,  with  possibly  one 
or  two  Terses  besides,  from  J.  Independently  of  the  use  of  Qod  in  tw.  7, 9, 
11, 16,  24,  42,  and  some  other  stylistic  features,  it  Is  particularly  noticeable 
that  the  account  given  in  this  chapter  of  Laban's  arrangement  with  Jacob, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  consequences  were  evaded  by  Jacobs  differs 
from  that  given  in  ch.  zxx. :  in  xxxi  7 — 12,  41,  Jacob  says  that  Labui  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  arbitrarily  changing  his  wages,  as  seemed  most  likely  to 
benefit  himself,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  ch.  xxx. ;  and  further,  that  the 
effect  of  the  change  had  each  time  been  frustrated,  not  (as  in  xxx.  87—42)  by 
his  own  ingenious  contrinmces,  but  by  the  dispositions  of  providence  (xxxL  8, 0) : 
ch.  XXX.  gives  J*s  representation  of  the  transactions,  ch.  xxxi.  gives  that  of  B. 
It  follows,  from  this  difference  between  the  sources  of  the  two  narratives,  that 
xxxL  5^,  7 — 9, 12,  24,  29  does  not  express,  or  imply.  Divine  approTal  of  the 
artifices  described  in  xxx.  31—42.    On  tw.  45 — 54,  see  p.  287. 


1  And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons,  saying,  j 
Jacob  hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our  father^s,  and  of 
that  which  was  our  father's  hath  he  gotten  all  this  ^glory.  | 

1  Or,  v>taXih 


1—3.    The  reasons  which  decided  Jacob  to  leave  Laban 
1.    The  unfriendly  remarks  of  Laban's  sons  Txxx.  35). 
gUyry.    I.e.  wealth:  cf.  Is.  z.  3,  Izvi.  12;  NajL  ii.  9;  Ps.  xlix.  16. 

1  Symm.,  for  itrong  tLud  fubUt  has,  respeetively,  wpdlifta  and  Sjfyta  (whence 
Ynlg.  primo  tempore  and  ierotina;  similarly  Onk.);  and  the  paraphrase  is  Texy 
probably  a  oorreot  one;  the  stronger  ewes  lambing  in  winter,  and  the  weaker  in 
spring  (Oolom.  RR,  tzz.  8;  Varro,  RR.  xz.  2  §  18 ;  Pliny,  EN.  Tin.  f  1S7). 
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2  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  was  E 
not  toward  him  as  beforetune.  |  3  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jaoobi  j 
Retom  unto  the  land  of  thy  fiithersy  and  to  thy  kiadred ;  and  I 
will  be  with  thee.  |  4  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  E 
Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock,  5  and  said  unto  them,  I  see  your 
father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not  toward  me  as  beforetime ; 
but  the  Qod  of  my  fiither  hath  been  with  me.  6  And  ye  know 
that  with  all  my  power  I  have  served  your  fiither.  7  And  your 
father  hath  deceiyed  me,  and  changed  my  wages  ten  times ;  but 
Qod  suffered  him  not  to  hurt  me.  8  If  he  said  thus,  The 
speckled  shall  be  thy  wages ;  then  all  the  flock  bare  speckled : 
and  if  he  said  thus,  The  ringstraked  shall  be  thy  wages ;  then 
bare  all  the  flock  ringstraked.  9  Thus  Qod  hath  taken  away  the 
cattle  of  your  father,  and  given  them  to  me.  10  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  tiie  time  that  the  flock  conceived,  that  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and,  behold,  the  he-goats  which  leaped 
upon  the  flock  were  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled.  11  And 
the  angel  of  God  said  unto  me  in  the  dream,  Jacob :  and  I  said, 
Ilere  am  I.  12  And  he  said.  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  see, 
all  the  he-goats  which  leap  upon  the  flock  are  ringstraked, 
speckled,  and  grisled :  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doetb 
unto  thee.    13  I  am  the  God  of  Betb-el,  where  thou  anointedst 

2.  The  dissatisfaction  visible  in  Laban's  &ce  (c£  «.  5). 

3.  The  conscioTisness  that  Jehovah  sanctions  his  departure. 
4 — 13.    Jacob  eirolains  his  position  to  his  wives. 

6.  They  themselves  (the  pron.  ye  is  emphatic)  can  testify  that  he 
has  served  Laban  well  (of.  xzx.  26^,  29). 

7 — 9.  Laban's  ingratitade.  He  repeatedly  changed  Jacob's  wages, 
in  the  hope  of  serving  his  own  ends;  but  each  time  the  flocks  tore 
young  just  of  the  kind  of  which  his  wages  were  to  be :  the  increase 
of  his  wealth  had  thus  been  by  Gkxi's  appointment.  The  tenses  in 
V,  8  are  all  frequentative,  and  describe  what  hapi>ened  habitually.  The 
verses,  it  is  evident  (cf.  the  remarks  above),  give  a  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  course  of  events  from  xzx.  32—42. 

7.  deceived.  Lit  mocked ;  viz.  by  taking  advantage  of  me  ( Jer.  ix.  5). 

10 — 12.  Jacob  had  learnt  by  a  dream  that  the  oirth  of  the  parti- 
coloured young  was  by  God's  appointment  in  compensation  («.  12  md) 
for  Laban's  treatment  of  him. 

10.  grisled.  Patched  (i.e.  black,  with  patches  of  white) — ^perhaps 
meaning  properly  hail-marked^  spotted  as  if  by  hail:  so  «.  12;  ZecL 
vi.  3,  6  (of  horses).  Nearly  the  same  word  is  used  similarly  in  Syriac. 
'  Grisled'  (now  spelt  grizzled)  means  grey  (Fr.  gris). 
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a  pillar^  where  thou  vowecLst  a  tow  nnto  me :  now  arise,  get  B 
thee  out  from  this  land,  and  retam  nnto  the  land  of  thy  nativity. 

14  And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and  said  nnto  hiin,  Is  there 
yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  ns  in  onr  father's  honse? 

15  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers?  for  he  hath  sold  us, 
and  hath  also  qnite  devoured  ^our  money.  16  For  all  the 
riches  which  God  hath  taken  away  from  our  fitther,  that  is  ours 
and  our  children's :  now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto 
thee,  do.  17  Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons  and  his  wives 
upon  the  camels;  18  and  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  |  and  all  P 
his  substance  which  he  had  gathered,  the  cattle  of  his  getting, 
which  he  had  gathered  in  Paddan-aram,  for  to  go  to  Isaac  his 
father  unto  the  land  of  Canaan.  |  19  Now  Laban  was  gone  to  B 

^  Or,  the  price  paid  for  u$ 

13.  Qod  identifies  Himself  with  the  God  whom  Jacob  had  seen  at 
Bethel  (zxviii.  18, 20—22),  and  bids  him  return  to  Canaan.  The  verse 
coheres  badly  with  w,  10,  12;  for  w.  10,  12  clearly  describe  some- 
thing which  happened  in  the  past,  whereas  v.  13  as  clearly  describes 
something  belonging  to  the  present  occasion  (ct  v.  3).  It  mav  be  that 
originally  w.  10,  12  stood  in  E  in  a  different  connexion,  and  that  v.  13 
was  tiie  immediate  sequel  to  «.  11  (with  *a  dream,' — i.e.  a  recent 
dream, — ^for  'the  dream,'  as  the  Heb.  equally  permits! 

14--16.  His  wives  consent :  their  {sAher  has  behavea  towards  them 
unnaturally,  and  treated  them  as  aliens. 

14.  Is  there  yet  &c.  They  have  nothing  more  to  expect  from  their 
&ther, — in  addition  viz.  to  what  th^  may  have  received  from  him  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage.  Or  the  H!eb.  may  be  rendered,  HaA)e  we  etiU 
any  portion  or  inheritance  in  &c.?  in  which  case  the  words  will  be  an 
expression  of  emphatic  repudiation :  cf.  2  S.  xx.  1 ;  1  E.  xii.  16. 

15.  strangers.    Foreigners^  or  aliens:  cf.  on  xvil  12. 

sold  us.  oee  xxix.  20,  27.  The  word  is  however  used  here  with 
some  bitterness,  implying  that  Laban  no  longer  owns  even  the  ties  of 
relationship. 

our  money.  Or,  our  price  (Ex.  xxi.  35  Heb.),  Le.  the  price  received 
for  us,  the  gains  accruing  to  him  from  Jacob's  fourteen  years'  service, 
some  part  of  which  he  would,  if  generous,  have  naturally  allowed  his 
daughters. 

16.  that  is  ours  &c.  There  is  consequently  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  with  thee. 

17—21.    Jacob's  flight. 

18.  Notice,  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse,  the  marks  of  P's  style : 
'substance'  and  'gatiiered'  (xii.  5,  xxxvL  6),  'getting'  (xxxvi.  6),  and 
'Paddan-aram'  (xxv.  20). 

19.  Sheep-snearing  was  an  occasion  for  some  festivity  (1  S.  X2cv, 
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shear  his  sheep :  and  Rachel  stole  the  ^teraphim  that  were  her  E 
&ther's.    20  And  Jacob  'stole  away  unawares  to  Laban  the 
Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  fled.    21  So  he  fled  with 
all  that  he  had ;  and  he  rose  up,  and  passed  over  'the  River, 
and  set  his  face  toward  the  mountain  of  Gilead. 

22  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the  third  day  that  Jacob  was 
fled.  23  And  he  took  his  brethren  with  him,  and  pursued  after 
him  seven  days'  journey ;  and  he  overtook  him  in  the  mountain 
of  Gilead.    24  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream 

1  See  TT.  80,  84,  Jndg.  xvii.  5,  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  Hoe.  iii.  4.  *  Heb.  ttoU 

ths  heart  of  Laban  the  Aramean.  '  That  is,  the  Euphratei. 

2,  8,  11 ;  2  S.  ziii.  23),  and  might  naturally,  if  the  flocks  were  large, 
last  for  several  dajrs. 

teraphim.  Images,  with  at  least  a  head  resembling^  that  of  a  man 
(1  S.  xiz.  13,  16),  which  were  venerated  by  the  less  spuitual  Hebrews, 
apparently  as  a  kind  of  household  ffod,  or  Penates  (cf  1  S.  /.  c,  ana 
the  concern  of  Laban  here  at  their  loss),  and  were  liESwise  consulted 
for  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  oracles  (Zech.  z.  2,  and  esp.  I^  xzi.  21): 
the  re^rd  m  which  they  were  popularly  held  is  apparent  also  from  the 
narrative  of  Jud.  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14 — 20,  and  from  nos.  iiL  4.  The  etjrmo- 
logy  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Rachel,  b^  taking  her  father's  teraphim. 
hoped,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  carrv  with  her  into  Canaan  the  good 
fortune  of  her  paternal  home  (Ewald). 

20.  Jacob  duped  Laban:  lit  stole  Zaban's  heart  (La  his  under^ 
standing:  Hos.  vii.  11  RVm.;  Jer.  v.  21  RVm.) :  so  v,  26,  2  S.  zv.  6. 

Cf.  icXivTciK  voov;  and  (v.  27)  xXctttciv  riva, 

21.  tke  River.  I.e.  the  Euphrates,  '  the  river,'  «car  Hox^y,  to  the 
Hebrews  (cf.  on  xv.  18);  in  RVt,  when  this  is  the  meaning,  the  word 
being  printed  with  a  capital  R  (e.g.  Jos.  zxiv.  2;  1  E.  iv.  21,  24;  Is. 
viiL  7,  xi.  15 ;  Ps.  IzziL  8).    Haran  was  N.  of  the  Euphrates  (on  xL  31). 

mountain  of  Gilead.  Orj  hill  country  qf  Gilead  (as  Dt  iii.  12). 
Gilead  was  the  roudi  and  rugged,  but  finely-wooded  and  picturesque 
region  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  extending  from  the  Tarmuk  ^a  little  S.  of 
the  Sea  of  Qennesareth)  on  the  N.,  to  the  vale  of  ^elmbon  Ta  little 
N.  of  the  Dead  Sea)  on  the  S.,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  or  'nalves' 
(ct  Dt  iii.  12 ;  Jos.  xii.  2, 5,  xiii.  31),  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Jabbo): 
(now  the  Zerkd :  see  on  xxxii.  22). 

22 — 25.    Laban  pursues  Jacob,  and  overtakes  him  in  Gilead. 

22.  23.  The  distance  from  ^aran  to  GUead, — some  850  miles, — 
is  much  more  than  a  seven-days'  march,  or  even,  for  a  partv  like 
Jacob's,  travelling  with  flocks,  than  a  ten-days'  marcL  No  doubt  the 
narrator  '  underestimated  the  required  time'  (Carpenter). 

23.  brethren.    I.e.  kinsfolk;  so  w.  25,  32,  37,  46,  54.    Cf  xiiL  8. 
21    Laban,  the  night  before  {v.  42  enS)  he  overtakes  Jacob,  'as  if 

an  evil  conscience  preyed  secretly  upon  him'  (Ewald,  Hist.  L  356]^  is 
warned  in  a  dream  (cf  xx.  3)  not  to  do  him  any  harm. 
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of  the  nighty  and  said  unto  him.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  E 
speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.  25  And  Laban  came  up 
with  Jacob.  Now  Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mountain : 
and  Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead. 
26  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What  hast  thou  done,  that  thou 
hast  stolen  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my  daughters 
as  captives  of  the  sword  ?  27  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly, 
and  ^steal  away  firom  me ;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and 
with  harp ;  28  and  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss  my  sons  and  my 
daughters  ?  now  hast  thou  done  foolishly.  29  It  is  in  the  power 
of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt :  but  the  God  of  your  father  spake 
unto  me  yesternight,  saying,  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.  30  And  now,  though 
thou  wouldest  needs  be  gone,  because  thou  sore  longedst  after 

^  Heb.  didit  ileal  me. 

either  good  or  bad.    See  on  xxiv.  50. 

25.  in  the  mountain.  I.e.  (see  v,  23)  the  mountain  of  Oilead, 
though  the  sequel  seems  to  require  a  different  one^  the  name  of  which 
has  accidentally  fieJlen  out:  Oacob  had  pitched  m  the  mountain  [of 

] ;  and  Laban  pitched  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead.'    What  name 

this  may  have  been  is,  of  course,  uncertain,  thou^  *  Mifpah'  (ct «.  49) 
has  been  suggested. 

It  is  eyiaent  that  in  this  yers^  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  v.  21, 
some  special  *  mountain'  in  Gilead  is  intended.  The  name  /eM  Jit  ad 
attaches  at  present  to  a  loftjr  part  of  tiie  range,  about  8  miles  S.  of 
the  Jabbok,  from  the  sunmut  of  which,  JebeT^Oshd,  there  is  a  fine 
view  towards  both  Damascus  and  the  West  (Gonder,  ffeth  and  Moab, 
186 — 8);  but  this  cannot  be  meant  here,  for  Jacob  does  not  cross  the 
Jabbok  till  zxzii.  23.  In  all  probability,  some  locality  on  the  NK  of 
Jebel  ^Ajlun  is  intended :  of  on  «.  49. 

26 — 30.  Laban,  with  true  Oriental  dissimulation  (c£  vo.  14,  15), 
indignantly  reproaches  Jacob  with  having  stolen  away  with  his 
daughters,  as  though  they  were  captives  token  in  war,  and  without 
having  given  him  an  opportunity  of  dionissing  them  with  a  {parting 
feast,  and  other  natural  marks  of  afiection:  stilL  under  the  circum- 
stances (w.  29,  30^),  he  will  let  this  pass;  but  why  has  he  stolen  his 
teraphim  ? 

28.  sons.    Le.  arandsons:  cf.  v.  43  Heb.  T' children'),  xxiz.  5. 

29.  to  do  you  nurt.  It  may  be  inferrea  therefore  that  Laban's 
party  was  more  numerous  than  Jacob's. 

of  your  father.  Isaac.  Jacob's  ancestral  Qod  is  contrasted  im- 
plicitly with  the  god  of  Laban  (cf.  «.  42,  and  esp.  v.  53). 

80.    And  now  thou  art  gone^  because  thou  sore  longest  &c.    Jacob 
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thy  fistther's  house,  yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  ?  E 
31  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to  Laban,  Because  I  was 
afraid :  for  I  said,  Lest  thou  shouldest  take  thy  daughters  from 
me  by  force.  32  With  whomsoeyer  thou  findest  thy  gods,  he 
shall  not  live :  before  our  brethren  discern  thou  what  is  thine 
with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  For  Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel 
had  stolen  them.  33  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent,  and 
into  Leah's  tent,  and  into  the  tent  of  the  two  maidservants ; 
but  he  found  them  not  And  he  went  out  of  Leah's  tent^  and 
entered  into  Rachel's  tent  34  Now  Rachel  had  taken  the 
teraphim,  and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon 
theoL  And  Laban  felt  about  all  the  tent,  but  found  them  not 
35  And  she  said  to  her  father,  Let  not  my  lord  be  angry  that  I 
cannot  rise  up  before  thee ;  for  the  manner  of  women  is  upon 
ma  And  he  searched,  but  found  not  the  teraphim.  36  And 
Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban :  and  Jacob  answered 
and  said  to  Laban,  What  is  my  trespass  ?  what  is  my  sin,  that 
thou  bast  hotly  pursued  after  me  ?    37  Wliercas  thou  hast  felt 

is  gone;  and  his  departure  may  be  excused  on  account  of  his  anxiety 
to  retum  home:  so  Laban,  esp.  after  the  Divine  warning  (v.  29),  win 
say  no  more  about  that;  but  he  cannot  pass  so  lightly  over  the  theft 
of  hisgods. 

81—35.  In  reply  to  the  first  charge,  Jacob  was  afraid,  he  says, 
lest^  if  he  told  him,  he  would^  retain  his  daujghters  by  force;  in  reply 
to  tiie  second,  in  regard  to  which  he  knows  hmiself  to  be  innocent,  he 
boldhr  challenges  Laban  to  find  the  teraphim.  Thereupon  Laban,  who 
had  before  (xxix.  23)  outwitted  Jacob,  is  in  his  turn  outwitted  by  his 
own  daughter. 

34.  /umiiure.  Saddle-litter  or  howdah*, — a  crated  frame,  with 
cushions  and  carpets  inside,  and  protected  by  an  awning  above,  fastened 
to  the  camel's  saddle,  such  as  is  still  often  used  by  women  travelling 
in  the  East  (Burckhardt^  Bedouins^  n.  85;  Doughty,  Arab.  Deserta^  l 
437,  n.  804). 

86 — 42.  Jacob,  emboldened  by  Laban's  failure  to  establish  his 
charge,  now  indignantly  retorts  upon  his  father-in-law:  so  far  from 
having  misappropriated  anjrthing  of  Laban's  belongings,  he  has  on 
the  contrary  for  20  years  spent  hunself  unsparingly  in  h^  service;  and 
yet,  had  not  Providence  interposed  on  his  beh^,  Laban  would  have 
sent  him  awav  a  beggar. 

87.  Jacob  views  the  accusation  about  the  teraphim  as  a  pretext 
for  searching  his  goods. 

^  TIm  Arab,  kur  is  ezpUined  by  this  Uxda  word  in  a  gloss  on  Tart^fa^  L  89. 
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about  all  my  stuff,  what  hast  thou  found  of  all  thy  household  B 
stuff?  Set  it  here  before  my  brethren  and  thy  brethren,  that 
they  may  judge  betwixt  us  two.  38  This  twenty  years  have  I 
been  wiUi  thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their 
young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flocks  have  I  not  eaten.  39  That 
which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the 
loss  of  it ;  of  my  hand  didst  thou  require  it^  whether  stolen  by 
day  or  stolen  by  night  40  Thus  I  was ;  in  the  day  the  drought 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my  sleep  fled  firom 
mine  eyes.  41  These  twenty  years  have  I  been  in  thy  house ; 
I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and  six 
years  for  thy  flock :  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  times. 
42  Except  the  God  of  my  fatheri  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
Fear  of  Isaac,  had  been  with  me,  surely  now  hadst  thou  sent  me 
away  empty.  God  hath  seen  mine  affliction  and  the  labour  of 
my  hands,  and  rebuked  thee  yestemi^t  43  And  Laban 
answered  and  said  unto  Jacob,  The  daughters  are  my  daughters, 

39.  /  brought  not  unto  thee.  As  proo(  viz.,  of  what  had  happened, 
in  which  case  the  shepherd  was  not  usually  held  responsible  (c£  Ex. 
xzii.  13).    But  Laban  nad  been  an  exceptionally  exactmg  master. 

40.  Cf.  Jer.  zxxvi.  30.  In  the  lAst  the  absence  of  clouds  so 
promotes  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  that,  even  when  the 
days  are  hot,  the  nights  are  sometimes  very  cold  (ct  HG,  71). 

41.  /  seirved  thee  &c.  Cf.  Hos.  ziL  12  f.  (where  the  flight  and 
hardships  undergone  by  Jacob  are  contrasted  [read  But  for  And  in 
V,  13^]  with  the  deliverance  of  his  descendants  under  the  honourable 
guidance  of  a  prophet)*. 

42.  the  Fear  of  Isaac,  I.e.  the  obiect  of  Isaac's  fear:  so  «.  53. 
The  title  is  apparently  an  archaic  one;  the  word  'fear'  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  this  sense  (Is.  viii.  13,  the  Heb.  word  is  different! 

with  me.     On  my  side  (Ps.  cxxiv.  1,  2):  lit. /or  me  (Ps.  Ivi.  9). 

43.  44.  Unable  to  reply,  Laban  seeks  to  close  the  dispute  by  pro- 
posing a  treaty  of  friendship. 

43.  He  feigns  solicitude  for  his  daughters'  welfare:  all  Jacob's 
belongings,  he  says,  are,  in  a  sense,  his;  and  yet  whai  can  I  do  this 
day  for  these  my  daughters,  or  for  their  children  t  he  must  part  with 
them,  and  does  not  know  how  they  will  be  treated. 

^  The  20  yean  of  this  verse  are  manifestly  the  same  as  the  80  vears  of  v.  8S. 
The  strange  view  adopted  in  the  Sptdka'i  Commentary,  p.  178,  and  at  the  end  of 
QenuU  in  Bp  Ellicott's  Commentary,  that  they  are  different  (so  Uiat  Jacob's  stay  in 
Haran  is  extended  to  40  years)  is  qnite  oat  of  the  question :  nT-*nT  woold  mean 
one., .another  only  in  contiguoue  and  eontroMted  sentences  (Lex,  p.  260^  lb;  for 
the  ase  here,  261^  41).  It  ia  an  additional  improbability  that  the  20  years  of  v.  88 
are,  upon  the  proposed  scheme,  interpolated  between  the  14  and  the  6  of  v.  41. 
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and  the  children  are  my  children,  and  the  flocks  are  my  flocks,  E 
and  all  that  thou  seest  is  mine :  and  what  can  I  do  this  day 
unto  these  my  danghters,  or  unto  their  children  which  they  have 
borne  f    44  And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant^  I  and  thou ; 
and  let  it  be  for  a  witness  between  me  and  thee. 

45—64.  The  treatj  between  Laban  and  Jacob.  Two  distinct  agreements 
are  entered  into  by  Laban  and  Jacob :  (1)  tv.  46—^0,  that  Jacob  will  in  no  way 
iU-treat  Laban'a  danghten ;  (2)  tw.  51 — 63,  that  neither  Laban  nor  Jacob  will  , 
pass  the  heap  of  atones  thrown  ap  as  a  Undmark,  with  hostile  purpose,  towards 
the  other :  at  the  lame  time^  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  names  Gilead,  and 
Mvgpah.  The  narratiye  is  clearly  composite ;  for,  if  examined  closely,  it  will 
be  ieen  to  be  eonfnaed,  and  also  to  contain  doublets.  Thus  e.  46^  is  parallel  to 
«.  64y  «.  47^  to  V,  48\  «.  48*  to  tw.  61,  62* ;  v.  49  comes  in  abruptly ;  the  '  heap ' 
and  the  *  pillar'  are  mentioned  yeiy  unsymmetrically  in  vv,  61,  52;  Jacob 
makes  both  hi  tw.  45,  46,  but  in  «.  61  Laban  says  that  he  has  made  them. 
No  doubt  the  incident  was  narrated  by  both  J  and  E,  with  probably  slight 
differences  of  detail;  extracts  from  both  haye  been  combined  by  the  redactor, 
but  either  imperfectly  adjusted  by  him,  or  (more  probably)  confused  by  the 
introduction  of  later  glosses.  Quite  apArt  from  the  question  of  the  analysis, 
the  narratiYe  would  gain  greatly  in  clearness,  if  it  might  be  supposed  (with 
Dillm.)  that  Jacob  in  «. 46  was  an  old  error  for  Laban^  (see  r.  61 ) ;  aud  that  the 
words  bracketed  in  wi  61,  62  were  glosses.  We  may  then  refer  vv.  46,  61 — 64 
to  E^  and  tm.  46 — 60  to  J. 

45  And  [Jacob]  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  E 
I  46  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather  stones  ;  and  they  J 
took  stoneSy  and  made  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat  there  by  the 
heap.    47  And  Laban  called  it  ^Jegar-sahadutha :  but  Jacob 

^  That  is,  The  heap  ofwitneu,  in  Aramaic. 


45.  JacoK— or  ^rhaps  originally  (see  v.  51)  Laban, — sets  up  a 
laige  boulder  i^£  zxriiL  18),  as  a  'standing-stone,'  or  pillar. 

46—50.  The  first  agreement  (J);  viz.  that  Jacob  will  not  ill-treat 
Laban's  daughters.  Of  this  agreement  the  heap,  constructed  by  Jacob's 
men,  is  the  witness. 

46.  brethren.    See  on  «.  23. 

eat.  As  a  mark  of  fiiendship,— or  perhaps  even,  as  in  v.  54,  as  part 
of  a  sacrificial  meaL  To  eat  bread  together  is  still  among  the  Arabs 
a  mark  of  fiiendship,  or  of  the  termination  of  a  feud. 

47.  An  explanation  of  the  name  Gilead,  as  though  it  were  derived 
firom  the  cairn  of  stones  thrown  up  on  the  present  occasion*. 

^  The  original  text  may  have  had  simply  np^l  ('and  he  took,'  viz.  Laban),  to 
whieh  a  seribe  supplied  the  wrong  subject  ip^. 


*  In  reality,  to  lodge  from  Arabic,  *Oilead'  wiU  have  meant  hard,  etrong,  the 
district  being  so  called  on  aocoont  of  the  'hard,  imtferrions  Dolomitic  limestone, 
which  appears  in  the  ragged  gr^  hills  round  the  Jabbok,  and  in  Jebel  'Ajldn, 
rising  on  an  average  IMMft.  abore  the  sandstone*  (Gender,  In  Smith,  i>B.*  x.  1191*). 
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called  it  ^GaleecL  48  And  Labao  said,  JUdb  heap  is  witneasJ' 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it 
called  Qaleed :  49  and  'Mizpskh,  for  he  said.  The  Lobd  watx^ 
between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  'absent  one  firom  another. 
50  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  and  if  thou  shalt  take 
wives  beside  my  daughters,  no  man  is  with  us;  see,  Gk)d  is 
witness  betwixt  me  and  thee.  |  51   And  Laban  said  to  Jacobs  B 

1  That  it,  The  heap  of  witneu,  in  Hebrew.  *  That  is,  The  w«Ueh-4cmer, 

*  Heb.  Mddtn. 

Laban  is  called  the  'S}Tian'  (Heb.  the  'Aramaean')  in  tw.  20,  24: 
and  he  and  Jacob  seem  to  represent  here  the  later  Syrians  and  Israelites 
respectively,  whose  territories  met  on  the  NK  border  of  Gilead,  and 
who  spoke  two  distinct  lan^ages.  Yig(Mr  occurs  in  both  TaTfi^  and 
PesL ;  e.g.  for  the  same  Heo.  word  gal  as  here,  in  Hoe.  ziL  12  Taig., 
and  Jos.  vii.  26  Pcsh.  For  sahadutka,  *  witness,'  see,  for  instance,  ljl 
zz.  16  Tiug.  and  Pesh. 

48.  2%i$  heap  is  witness.  Cf  Jos.  zxii.  34  ;  also  chu  xzL  80.  Even 
now  in  the  East  a  heap  of  stones  may  be  piled  up  as  a  witness  to  a  tow 
(Cortiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  1902,  p.  80). 

49.  and  Mizvah.  The  name  comes  in  abmptly;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  either  tiiat  the  whole  verse  is  a  gloss,  introduced  bv  one  who 
wisned  to  connect  the  Mizpah  of  Jud  x.  17,  xi.  11,  34  with  the  present 
incident,  or  that  some  words  have  accidentally  fallen  out  before  it  The 
intention  of  the  notice  is  manifestly  to  account  for  the  name  of  a  place 
called '  Mizuah'  (*  outlook-point,'  *  watch-post,' — not  necessarily '  watch- 
tower*).  'Mi^fpah'  was,  however,  a  name  borne  by  many  eminences, 
or  places  situated  on  them';  and  what  Mizpah  is  intended  here,  is 
uncertain.  We  seem,  however,  to  desiderate  a  locality  on  the  NK 
border  of  Gilead ;  and  the  terms  of  the  verse  point  not  so  much  to 
a  town  or  village,  as  to  some  prominent  height  with  a  cairn  of  stones 
and  tall  boulder  upon  it. 

watch  between  me  arid  thee.  And  interpose,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
if  either,  when  we  are  absent  from  each  other,  attempts  to  take  any 
'  advantage  of  the  other.  The  passage  is  often  misunderstood;  the 
prayer  is  not  that  Jehovah  may  watcti,  as  between  friends  separated 
from  one  another,  but  as  between  persons  whose  feelings  towards  each 
other  are  such  that  either  might  at  any  moment  be  tempted  to  some 
unfriendly  act. 

50.  c^fflict.  Or,  ill-treat  (zvi.  6),  as  Jacob  might  have  done  in 
revenge  for  their  father's  behaviour  towards  him. 

no  man  is  &c.  No  man  being  wUh  t»,  to  see  what  we  do,  and 
bring  us  to  account.     The  apodosis  follows  in  see,  God  is  witness. 

ol — 53.  The  second  agreement  (E);  viz.  that  neither  Laban  nor 
Jacob  will  pass  the  heap  of  stones,  with  hostile  purpose  towards  the 

^  Jad.  X.  17,  xi.  11,  84;  Hos.  v.  1;  also  *Mizpeh'  Jo8h.  ziii.  26;  Jad.  zL  89: 
bat  the  titu  of  all  these  are  either  aocertain  or  aneaitable. 
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[Behold  this  heap,  and]  behold  the  pillari  which  I  have  seti? 
betwixt  me  and  thee.    62  [This  heap  be  witness,  and]  the  pillar 
be  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that 
thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  [and  this  pillar]  onto  me,  for 
harm.    53  The  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the 
^God  of  their  fetther,  judge  betwixt  us.   And  Jacob  sware  by  the 
Fear  of  his  fetther  Isaaa    54  And  Jacob  offered  a  sacrifice  in  the 
mountain,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread:  and  they  did  eat 
bread,  and  tarried  all  night  in  the  mountain.   55  And  early  in  the  [Ch.  xnni. 
morning  Laban  rose  up,  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  dau^ters,  and  ^^^^^l 
blessed  them:  and  Laban  departed,  and  returned  unto  his  place. 

^  Or,  ^odf 

other.    Of  this  a^^reement  (if  the  yiew  taken  aboye  of  the  original 
text  of  this  verse  is  correct),  theoillar  is  the  witness. 

51.  set.  Thrown  (up).  Tne  yerb  (rtr)  means  to  throw  or  ecui 
(Ex.  xy.  4;  Jos.  xyiii.  6),  and  is  appUcable  to  a  foundation-stone  (Job 
xxzyiiL  6  'laid'),  but  hardly  to  a  'pillar.'  Unless  in  the  original  text 
of  the  verse  it  referred  somehow  to  the  'heap,'  it  seems  that  we  must 
(with  Mr  Ball)  read  set  up^  as  in  v.  45  (^noin  for  ^nn^. 

53.  In  the  Heb.  the  verb  'judge'  is  pluraL  Abraham  represents 
the  Hebrews,  and  his  brother  rfahor  (see  xxiL  20—24)  the  Aramaean 
tribes  settled  on  the  NK  of  Ganaui,  amon^  whom  Laban  and  Bebekah 
hold  the  most  prominent  place :  the  Goois  of  the  two  brother-races 
are  thus,  it  seems,  treated  as  distinct  (cf.  «.  29 ;  and  esp.  Jos.  xxiv.  2 
(also  K),  where  it  is  said  that  Abraham's  relations  across  the  Euphrates 
'  servea  other  gods*)y  and  appealed  to  separately.  The  intention  of  tiie 
words, '  the  God  of  their  mther'  (La  of  Tera^,  xL  27),  appears  to  be 
to  identify  the  two  deities:  they  are  not  however  in  the  Lxx.;  and 
most  modem  scholars  (Del,  Dillm.,  &c.)  consider  them  to  be  a  gloss, 
added  by  a  later  hand  for  the  purpose  of  softening  a  polytheistic  trait 
by  subsuming  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  (or  gods)  <^  Na^or 
imder  a  hiffber  unity. 

54.  The  sacrifice  seals  the  compact  The  meal  is  the  sacrificial 
one;  for  the  sacrifice  here  meant  would  be  of  the  nature  of  the  later 
'peace '-offering,  an  essential  part  of  which  was  the  accompanying 
meal  (Lev.^  viL  15;  Dt  xiL  7.  18,  xxviL  7),  in  which  the  wonhip^ 
and  his  friends  partook,  and  which  was  a  symbol  partiy  of  amit^ 
among  themselves,  partiy  of  communion  witii  the  deity.  Here  it  is 
a  token  of  firiendship  lietween  Laban  and  Jacob.  ^  For  other  cases 
in  which  'eating'  (sometimes  accompanied  by  'drinking*)  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  sacrificial  sense,  see  Ex.  xviiL  12,  xxiv.  11,  xxxii.  6, 
xxxiv.  15  ([in  the  worship  of  heathen  gods :  so  Num.  xxv.  2 ;  Ps.  cvi. 
28);  1  S.  ix.  13;  Ps.  xxii.  26,  29. 

55.  sans.    I.e.  grandsons,  as  «.  28. 

D.  19 
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Giletd  was  the  debatable  borderiand  between  Hebrew  and  Aramaean 
iribea.  The  Syrian  wan,  protracted  through  the  reigns  of  A^uib,  Jehoram, 
J^n,  and  J^oahaz,  and  oondncted  Bometimes  with  great  barbarity  (cfl  2  K. 
TiiL  12,  z.  33 ;  Am.  L  3),  lasted  from  e,  880  to  e.  800  B.a ;  and  at  times  the 
Aramaeans  of  Damascus  had  complete  possession  of  Gilead  (1  £L  tbL  3  fL), 
The  present  narrathre  seems  to  describe  something  more  than  a  mere  agree- 
ment between  two  indiTiduals :  the  representatiye  ancestors  of  the  Israelites 
and  Syrians  respectiTely  seem  to  be  regarded  in  it  as  fixing  the  border  between 
the  territories  occupied  afterwards  by  their  descendants,  which  during  the 
period  of  the  Syrian  wars  was  matter  of  bloody  dispute  between  them. 
Thoogh  we  cannot  (cf.  on  e.  49)  determine  its  site  more  precisely,  there  must^ 
it  seems,  have  been  on  some  eminence  in  the  N. '  half'  of  Gilead, — probably  on 
the  NK  edge  of  the  JeM  ^Ajlun^—^  cairn  of  stones,  with  a  single  boulder 
standing  up  prominently  beside  it^  'in  which  later  gcnorations  saw  a  memorial 
of  the  pact  that  had  been  sworn  between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law '  (Sayce, 
EHH.  72).  The  same  height  bore  the  name  of  Mizpah :  it  was  an  'outlook- 
pomty'  which  commanded  the  broad  plain  of  Hauran,  and  from  it  the  Israelite 
dwellers  in  Gilead  could  discern  the  approach  of  a  foe  from  the  direction 
of  Damascus.  It  may  be  renuulLed  that  rude  stone  monuments— dolmens, 
circles,  cairns,  ^— are  abundant  still  in  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  {Heth  and 
Moabf  chap.  tilX 

'llie  character  of  Laban  is  not  attractiva  His  sister  and  daughters  all 
shew  duplicity  and  acquisitlTcness ;  and  Laban  displays  an  exaggeration  of  the 
same  qualities.  His  leading  mottve  is  evidently  self-interest ;  and  he  is  not 
particular  in  the  choice  of  means  for  securing  his  ends.  The  ruse  by  which  he 
passes  off  Leah  upon  his  nephew  instead  of  Rachel,  is  an  unpardonable  piece 
of  deceit  In  his  subsequent  dealings  with  his  son-in-law,  be  does  not  treat 
him  equitably.  It  is  admitted  by  him  expressly  in  J  (xxx.  27),  and  by  impli- 
cation in  E,— for  the  statements  in  xxxi.  38—41,  cf.  e.  6,  pass  unchallenged, — 
that  Jacob  ii  a  good  senrant ;  but  Laban  seeks  to  make  out  of  him  more  than 
fair  profits.  In  xxx.  29—42  he  betrays  his  grasping  disposition  by  closing  with 
an  arrangement  which,  if  carried  out  fairly,  could  not  but  have  proved  an 
inequitable  one  for  Jacob,  and  in  which,  therefore,  Laban  had  no  right  to  be 
surprised  if  he  found  himself  dreumyented.  In  the  narrative  of  B  (xxxL  1—42) 
— which,  as  remariced  above  (p.  280),  differs  (tw.  8 — 12)  from  that  of  J  in  not 
representing  Jacob  as  taking  any  unfair  advantage  of  his  fatlier-in-law — Laban 
is  charged  with  defrauding  Jacob,  and  arbitrarily  changing  the  wages  that  had 
been  agreed  upon,  to  suit  his  own  ends  (vv.  7, 41).  And  his  daughters  own 
(xxxi.  14^  15)  that  he  ii  a  hard  and  unnatural  parent*  (from  the  writer's  art 
Labjjt  in  DB,).  Laban's  treatment  of  Jacob  has  naturally  a  bearing  on 
the  estimate  that  we  form  of  Jacob's  behaviour  towards  Laban.  Laban  is 
not  only  the  first  to  break  faith  with  Jacob,  but  is  throughout  the  chief 
offender :  and  had  Laban  treated  Jacob  honestly  and  generously,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  sought  (as  he  does  in  J)  to  overreach 
him. 

^  Exactly  each  a  boulder,  at  Tannnr,  near  Gerasa,  called  elHajar  eUMartfub, 
'the  stone  Mt  up,*  is  representecf  in  a  photograph  in  the  Mitth,  u.  Nachr.  det 
ZDPV.  1900,  p.  68. 
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Chapter  XXXIL 

Jacob  coifiUnues  his  jowrneyUiOcm^  He  recuihea  MafMnaim ; 
and  makes  preparations  far  meeting  Esau.  His  wrestling 
with  the  angel  at  PenueL 

XXXTT.    1  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  iT 
God  met  him.    2  And  Jacob  said  when  he  saw  them,  This  is 
God's  host :  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  ^Mahanaim. 

3  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him  to  Esau  his  brother  j 
unto  the  land  of  Seir,  the  field  of  Edom.  4  And  he  commanded 
them,  saying.  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  my  lord  Esau ;  Thus  saith 
thy  servant  Jacob,  I  have  sojourned  with  Laban,  and  stayed 
until  now:  5  and  I  have  oxen,  and  asses  and  flocks,  and 
menservants  and  maidservants:  and  I  have  sent  to  tell  my 
lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight    6  And  the  messengers 

*  That  is,  Two  hoitt  or  eompanie$, 

XXXTT,  ^  1,  2.  As  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  joamejf,  the  'aiigelB  of 
God'  meet  him, — as  though  to  remind  him,  once  agam,  of  the  Divine 
protection  accompanying  him  (cf.  xxmL  15,  zxxi.  3),  and  to  welcome 
nim  on  his  return  to  the  land  of  promise.  From  this  circumstance  the 
name  of  the  place  Mahanaim  ('double  camp';  or  perhaps  [DB.  hl 
218^11.]  'place  of  camps')  is  explained. 

2.  GaFs  hast.  GocTs  camp, — the  proper  meaning  of  maiSneh, 
and  the  word  b^  which  it  is  ordinarily  renaered  fe.g.  Jud.  vjL  i,  8,  9 
RV,).  Mahanaim  was  afterwards  an  important  place  (2  S.  ii.  8,  xviL 
24;  I  E.  iv.  14):  but  its  situation  is  not  certainly  known:  it  must 
however  have  been  N.  of  the  Jabbo^:  (v.  22),  and  within  sight  of  the 
Jordan  (y.  10).  A  site  such  as  that  of  Detr  ^AUd^  on  the  great  route 
which  still  passes  N.  to  S.  along  the  Ohdr  (or  Jordan-valleyJ^  and  4  m. 
N,  of  the  ford  mentioned  on  v.  22,  would  oest  suit  the  conditions  of 
the  Biblical  narrative  (see  G.  A.  Smith's  large  Map,  and  cf  p.  802). 

3 — 21.  Jacob's  preparations  for  meeting  Esau,  whose  vengeance 
(zxvii  41)  he  still  fears. 

8.  In  the  existing  text  of  Genesis,  Esau's  migration  into  Edom 
is  not  mentioned  tilTxzxvL  6 — 8  P  (see  the  note):  J  must  have 
pictured  it  as  taking  place  earlier;  and  perhaps  also,  in  a  part  of  his 
narrative  no  longer  preserved,  narrated  it. 

4—6.^  Jacob,  being  now  on  the  point  of  re-entering  Canaan,  and 
approaching  Esau's  domain,  sends  his  brother  a  very  humble  and  con- 
ciliatory message  (notice  'my  lord,'  *tiiy  servant/  and  v.  5  end), 
acquainting  him  with  what  he  has  been  doing;  but  learns  in  reply  that 
he  18  alrcaay  on  the  way  to  meet  him  with  400  men. 

19—2 
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returned  to  Jaoob^  vajiog.  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and  J 
moreover  he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and  fonr  hmidred  men  with 
him.  7  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  was  distressed :  and 
he  divided  the  people  that  was  with  him,  and  the  flocksy  and  the 
hra^  and  the  camels,  into  two  companies ;  8  and  he  said.  If 
Esan  come  to  the  one  company,  and  smite  it,  then  the  company 
whidi  is  left  shall  escape.  9  And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  my 
tgJher  Abraham,  and  God  of  my  fiither  Isaac,  O  Lord,  which 
saidst  onto  me,  Betom  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
and  I  will  do  thee  good :  10  ^I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all 
the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto 
thy  servant ;  for  with  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan ;  and 
now  I  am  become  two  companie&  11  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee^ 
from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  fit>m  the  hand  of  Esau  :  for  I  fear 
him,  lest  he  come  and  smite  me,  the  mother  with  the  children. 

^  Heb.  ImmUu  thou  aU  dc 

7,  8.  ^  Though  ^reatljr  alarmed,  Jacob's  resoarcefulness  does  not 
desart  him :  he  divides  his  party  into  two  camps,  in  the  hope  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  &tal  encounter,  at  least  one  might  escai»e. 

eamp(JMie$...c(MqHMp...eampany.  Camps... camp... camp  (mo- 
^Sneh):  so  «.  10  end.  The  words  are  chosen  with  evident  allusion 
to  the  place  Mahanaim ;  and  are^  pretty  clearly  meant  as  an  expla- 
nation of  it,  parallel  to  the  one  in  v.  2,  from  the  other  narrator,  K 
In  the  sequel  no  farther  reference  is  made  to  this  division  of  Jacob's 
party  into  two. 

9 — 12.  Jacob,  fedin^  that  human  precautions  alone  are  insuffi- 
cient, invokes^  Ood's  aid  m  prayer.  The  titles  in  t^.  9  recall  Jehovah's 
gracious  dealings  with  his  forefathers :  in  the  sequd,  Jacob  first  re- 
minds God  that  it  was  He  who  had  bidden  him  return  to  his  native 
land;  and  afterwards  pleads  before  him  the  blessings  which  He  had 
alreadv^  bestowed  upon  him  (v.  10),  and  the  promises  which  He  had 
given  him  (v.  12).  The  prayer  breathes  a  spirit  of  trustful  humility 
and  thankiulness :  but  it  does  not,  it  may  oe  observed,  contain  anv 
confession  of  sin,  or  any  note  of  penitence  for  the  deceit  by  which 
Jacob  had  once  grievously  wrong^ed  his  brother. 

9.  wkieh  satast  Sec.    See  xxxi.  3. 

do  thse  good    Gf.  Nu.  x  29,  32  (Heb.). 

10.  I  am  less  than  aU  the  mercies.  I.e.  not  worthy  of  so  many. 
The  paraphrase  'the  least  of  is  not  justified  by  the  Heb. 

ttoo  eomjpanies.  Two  camps  (w,  7,  8):  so  wonderfuUv  had  God 
been  widi  him,  and  blessed  him  (zxviiL  15,  xxxi.  5,  7,  9,  42;. 

11.  the  mother  with  the  children.  A  proverbial  expression  (Hos. 
X.  14),  denoting  a  merciless  and  cruel  slaughter. 
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12  And  thou  saidst^  I  will  surely  do  thee  good,  and  make  thy  J 
seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea^  which  cannot  be  numbered  for  , 
multitude.  13  And  he  lodged  there  that  night ;  and  took  of 
that  which  he  had  with  him  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother ; 
14  two  hundred  she-goats  and  twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred  ewes 
and  twenty  rams,  16  thirty  milch  camels  and  their  colts,  forty 
kine  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses  and  ten  foals.  16  And  he 
delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  his  servants,  every  drove  by 
itself ;  and  sud  unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before  me,  and  put 
a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drove.  17  And  he  commanded  the 
foremost^  saying,  When  Esau  my  brother  meeteth  thee,  and 
asketh  thee,  saying.  Whose  art  thou  ?  and  whither  goest  thou  ? 
and  whose  are  these  before  thee  ?  18  then  thou  shalt  say.  They 
he  thy  servant  Jacob's ;  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  lord  Esau : 
and,  behold,  he  also  is  behind  us.  19  And  he  commanded  also 
the  second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that  followed  the  droves, 
saying,  On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye  find 
him ;  20  and  ye  shall  say.  Moreover,  behold,  thy  servant  Jacob 
is  behind  us.  For  he  said,  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present 
that  goeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  £eu»;  per- 


12.  And  thou  saidst  &c.  Viz.  (implicitly)  in  xzviii.  14, 15,  thoagh 
in  phrasing  the  verse  resembles  xxil  17  and  xvL  10\  If  Jacob 
and  his  party  perish  by  the  hand  of  Esau,  God's  promise  of  a  numerous 
posterity  must  of  necessity  remain  for  ever  unfamlled. 

13^ — 21.    Jacob  seeks  to  conciliate  Esau  by  a  present. 

13^  apruent.  The  word  used  {minhah)  is  uie  one  explained  on 
iv.  8,  meaning  a  present  intended  to  secure  or  retain  the  good-will  of 
a  su^rior  (cfl  2  E.  viii.  9).  The  present  sent  by  Jacob  was  a  sub- 
stantial onQ,  comprising  no  less  than  580  head  of  cattle,  and  including 
representatives  of  all  the  principal  elements  of  pastoral  wealth. 

16—20.  The  object  of  ^  the  division  into  separate  droves  was  to 
make  a  fiskvourable  unpression  upon  Esau,  who  as  drove  after  drove 
came  up,  would  be  at  once  gratified  and  surprised,  when  he  learnt  that 
each  was  intended  for  himsdf. 

20.    appease  him,    lit.  cover  hisface,  Le.  induce  him,  bv  means  of 

the  present^  to  overlook  the  iiviV£7  ^^^^  ^  ^°^-  ^  ^^^  ^®  figure — 
though  the  Heb.  word  used  is  a  difi^nt  one — cL  xz.  16.  The  worn  used 
here  (JeipP^)  ^  ^^  interesting  one;  it  is  in  the  Levitical  terminologv 
used  of  tne  priest  covering  sin  (Le.,  in  a  fig.  sense,  hiding  it  from  Goo^ 
by  means  oi  a  sacrifice,  being  then  commonly  rendered  by  'make 
atonement'  (see  more  fully  the  writer's  art  Propitution  in  DB.), 
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adventure  he  will  accept  me.    21  So  the  present  passed  overj' 
before  him :  and  he  himself  lodged  that  night  in  the  company. 

22  And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and 
his  two  handmaids,  and  his  eleven  children,  [and  passed  over  the 
ford  of  Jabbok.  23  And  he  took  them  J  and  sent  them  over  the 
stream,  and  sent  over  that  he  had.  24  And  Jacob  was  left 
alone ;  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of 
the  day.  25  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against 
him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of 

(iccept  me.  Lit.  lift  tw  my  foes:  fiff.  for  receive  fa/wwrably.  So 
ziz.  21  and  frequently.  0pp.  to  turn  oack  the  face  of  a  suppliant, 
1  E.  ii.  16,  a/.    Hence  in  Lxx.  and  NT.  irpoinawov  Aofi^ai^ciy. 

21.  in  the  company.  In  the  camp  («.  7), — ^viz.  with  his  wives  and 
children  and  the  main  bulk  of  his  possessions.  The  division  into  two 
'camps'  of  tn;.  7,  8  is  disregarded. 

22 — 32.  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel  at  PenueL  The  narrative 
does  not  attach  well  to  either  v.  13*  or  v.  21^;  the  statement  tliat 
Jacob  'lodged  that  night'  at  a  given  place  being  hardlv  followed  con- 
sistently by  the  statement  that  he  'rose  up  that  night  and  proceeded 
elsewhere.  Very  possibly,  in  the  compilation  of  the  book,  something 
has  been  omitted,  contaaning  mention  of  a  'night,'  to  which  v,  22 
refers.  It  is  also  hardly  possible  that  the  whole  of  w,  22,  23  can  be 
by  the  same  hand :  for  Jacob  and  his  feanily  having  crossed  the  ford 
in  V.  22,  his  family  is  sent  across  again  in  v.  23^  (the  Heb.  for  sent  over 
is  properly  made  to  pass  over),  and  v.  24  implies  that  he  himself  re- 
mained behind  alone.  The  omission  of  the  bracketed  words  at  least 
renders  the  narrative  much  clearer. 

22.  the  Jabbok.  ^  The  Jabbo|:  rises  a  few  miles  W.  of  Rabbath- 
'Ammon  (Philadelphia^ :  taking  at  first  a  NE.  course,  past  the  city,  it 
afterwards  fetches  a  wiae  compass  to  the  NW.,  till  finally  it  jEelUs  into  the 
Jordan,  just  N.  of  the  ford  ed^Ddmiyeh,  about  25  m.  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  great  gor^  through  which,  for  the  last  25  or  30  miles  of  its  course, 
it  flows  down  mto  the  6hdr  forms,  as  was  stated  above  (on  xxxi.  21),  the 
dividing  Hue  between  the  two  '  halves'  of  Qilead.  From  the  ford  a  little 
S.  of  Jerash  till  it  enters  the  Jordan-valley,  the  Jabbok  flows  swiftly 
through  a  deep  chasm,  with  steep  and  lofty  sides  Uke  a  caiion,  its 
banks  fringed  by  tall  canes  and  rushes.  The  water,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, is  of  a  grey-blue  colour,  which  gives  the  river  its  present  name  of 
the  Zerka  (cf.  nff.  583 — 5).  The  ford  here  referred  to  will  be  most 
naturally  the  one  about  3  m.  R  of  the  Jordan,  by  which  the  route 
mentioned  on  «.  2  still  crosses  the  Zerka. 

24.  wrestled  (PS^ll}.  The  word  occurs  besides  onl^r  in  v.  25;  and 
appears  to  be  chosen  tor  the  sake  of  the  assonance  with  Tabbok,  as 
though  this  meant,  or  suggested  the  idea  of,  wrestling. 

25.  So  strong  was  Jacob  (xziz.  10),  and  so  bravely  did  he  wrestle, 
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Jacob's  thigh  was  strained^  as  he  wrestled  with  him.  26  And  he  J 
sddy  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketL  And  he  said,  I  will  not 
let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  27  And  he  said  unto  him. 
What  is  thy  namef  And  he  said,  Jacob.  28  And  he  said,  Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  ^Israel:  for  'thou 
hast  'striven  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed 

1  That  is,  Be  who  itriveth  with  Ood,  or,  Ood  ttrivetK  *  The  Sept.  and 

Vulgate  have,  thou  hoit  had  power  with  Qod^  and  thou  thalt  prevail  agaimt  mem. 
'  Or,  had  power  with 

that  his  antagonist  could  not  overcome  him  by  the  means  which  a 
wrestler  woold  ordinarily  employ;  so,  in  order  to  escape  before  day- 
light^ and  at  the  same  tune  to  shew  that  he  was  superior  to  Jacobs  he 
sprained  Jacob's  thish. 

the  hoUow  &c.    Le.  the  socket  of  Jacob's  thigh-bone. 

26.  Jacob  perceives  now  that  his  antajgonist  is  more  than  mortal: 
80  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  win  a  blessing  for  himself 

27  £  ^  The  blessing  takes  the  form  of  a  change  of  nam&  Jacob 
is  to  receive  a  name  suggestive  of  his  success  in  tne  approaching  en- 
counter witib  Esau :  at  uie  same  time,  as  the  name  was  to  the  Hebrews 
the  symbol  or  expression  of  the  nature  (c£  e.g.  Is.  i.  26,  IxL  3),  the 
change  of  name  is  significant  of  a  change  of  character  in  the  patriarch 
himself:  he  is  to  m  no  longer  'Jacoo,'  the  Crafty  one,  the  Over- 
reachor,  he  is  to  be  *  Israel,'  uie  Ferseverer  with  God,  who  is  worthy 
also  to  prevail 

28.  thou  hast  persevered  &c.  '  Isra'cl,'  meaning  properly  (on  the 
analogy  of  other  names  similarly  formed,  as  Ishm&'6l,  Jfirahme'^l) 
'God  i>er8everes'  (or,  'Let  God  persevere!')  is  interpreted  liere  as 
suggesting  the  meanmg  '  Ferseverer  with  God.'  Of  course,  as  in  other 
simuar  cases  (cf.  on  iv.  1),  we  need  not  suppose  the  actual  etymology 
to  be  given.  For  the  meaning,  cf  the  Aiab.  shariya^  to  persist,  or 
psnewre^ :  the  same  root  is  contained  in  Seraiah,  *  Jan  persists.' 

and  hast  prevaUecL  Jacob's  persevering  struggle  with  God  is  just 
ended :  among  men,  he  has  persevered  agamst  both  Laban  and  Esau ; 
his  contest  with  Laban  had  ended  previously;  that  with  Esau  is  not 
ended  yet,  but  *hast  prevailed'  is  a  word  of  good  omen  for  its  successful 
issue.  Gomp.  Hos.  xii.  3,  4  ('  In  the  womb  ne  overreached  his  brother; 
and  in  his  strength  he  persevered  with  God:  yea,  he  persevered  with 
the  angel,  and  prevailed;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him'^ 
where  the  ambition  shewn  by  J  acob  to  secure  pre-eminence  even  m 
the  womb,  and  the  persistence  with  which  at  Fennel  he  exerted  himself 
to  secure  the  blessing,  are  held  up  as  examples  for  the  imitation  of  his 
lax  and  indi£ferent  descendimts. 

^  Not  to  *itrive*;  this  idea  is  peooliar  to  oonj.  iii  in  Arabic  (which  expresses 
the  idea  of  liTalir),  to  persiet  or  penevere  agaimt  another.  Had  power  (BVm.: 
Lxx,  here  and  in  Hos.)  has  no  probability :  Hos.  xii.  4  [Heb.  6],  as  pointed,  should 
be  rendered,  and  he  ruled  at  prince  (Is.  xzxii.  1) ;  bat  clearly  "V^.l  and  he  pertevered 

should  be  read,  to  agree  with  v.  8  [Heb.  4]. 
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29  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  J 
And  he  said,  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  namef 
And  he  blessed  him  there.  30  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of 
the  place  ^Peniel:  for,  mid  he,  I  have  seen  God  fietoe  to  taice,  and 
my  life  is  preserved.  31  And  the  snn  rose  upon  him  as  he 
passed  oyer  Penuel,  and  he  halted  upon  his  thigh.  32  Therefore 
the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  the  sinew  of  the  hip  which  is  upon 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day :  because  he  touched  the 
hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  of  the  hip. 

1  ThtkiiB^Thefaeso/God. 

29.    For  the  refusal  of  the  name,  cf.  Jud.  ziiL  17. 

80.  Explanation  of  the  name  Feniel :  Jacob  had  seen  God  face 
to  face  (Ex.  TTxiii,  11;  Dt  zzziy.  10),  cmd  (Le.  and  yet)  his  life  had 
been  preserved \  for  it  was  the  current  belief  that  no  one  could  'see 
God,  and  live'  (Ex.  xxxiil  20;  Jud.  tL  22  f.,  xiiL  22;  cf.  Dt  iv.  33, 
V.  24,  261 

Feniel  (elsewhere  Penuel:  cf.  O.-K.  90^)  means  Face  qf  God.  There 
was  however  in  Phoenicia,  a  little  S.  of  Tripolis,  a  headland  called 
0COV  irpoo-onroK  (Strab.  XVL  2.  15  £);  so  it  is  possible  that  in  reality 
Penuel  derived  its  name  from  some  physical  feature  presented  by  it. 
The  site  is  uncertain ;  but  it  must  have  been  near  the  ford  mentioned 
in  V.  22,  and  a  little  K  of  Jacob's  next  halting-place  (xxxiiL  17), 
Succoth  (cfl  Jud  viii.  5,  8).  Not  improbably  it  was  some  projecting 
ridge  or  height^  near  where  the  Jabbox  descends  from  the  uplajid  into 
the  Jordan-valley.  A  site,  S.  of  the  Jabbo^  near  where  the  GhOr 
route  crosses  the  roate  from  es-Salt  to  the  ford  ed-Dftmiyeh  (see  0.  A. 
Smith's  lan;e  Map),  though  it  can  only  be  assigned  conjecturally, 
would  satis^  the  conditions  of  the  Biblictd  narrative. 

82.  the  sinew  qf  t/ie  hip.  The  sciatic  muscle,  a  powerful  muscle, 
pMsing  along  the  thigh,  iiguiy  to  which  occasions  limping  (see  Oes. 
Thes.),  The  Israelite  custom  of  not  eating  the  correspondmg  muscle 
in  ftTiiTnitlw  is  deduced  frt)m  this  incident;  it  was  regarded  as  saCTed 
through  the  touch  of  God.  The  custom  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  OT.,  but  its  observance  is  enjoined  in  the  Mishna. 

The  struggle  at  Penuel  is  the  turning-point  in  Jacob's  life.  Jacob's 
character  is  a  mixed  one:  it  includes  inconsistent  elements.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  marked  by  trust  in  self,  and  exceptional  devotion  to  crooked 
methods ;  on  the  other,  it  has  a  healthy  basis  of  perseverance  and  ambition, 
it  is  not  devoid  of  regard  for  God,  God  is  represented  as  watching  over  him 
with  His  providence,  and  his  prayer  in  xxxii.  9 — 12  shews  genuine  religious 
feeling,  and  a  sincere  sense  of  dependence  upon  Him.  The  story  of  his 
wrestling  shews  how  the  higher  elements  in  his  nature  gained  the  ascendency 
over  the  lower  elements.  It  is  a  critical  moment  in  his  life.  He  is  on  the 
point  of  re-entering  the  land  which  he  left  20  years  before  (xxxL  41} ;  he  is 
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about  to  meet  his  brother,  whom  he  had  wronged  and  deoeiTed;  memories 
of  the  past  crowd  upon  him;  his  conscience  smites  him,  and  he  Is  'greatly 
afraid.'  Bat  God  is  his  real  antsgonist,  not  Esau ;  it  is  God  whom  his  sins 
have  offended,  and  who  here  comes  to  contest  His  right  These  thoughts  and 
fears  are,  as  it  were,  materialized  in  his  dream.  He  straggles  with  his 
mysterioas  antsgonist;  and  he  straggles  with  sach  persistence  and  effect, 
that  his  antsgonist  cannot  oyercome  him,  until  by  a  divine  touch  he  paralyses 
his  natural  strength.  Bven  then  Jacob's  tenacity  of  purpose  remains  un- 
impaired; he  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  heayenly  visitant  in  his  embrace; 
and  he  will  not  let  Him  go  till  he  has  received  from  Him  a  blessing.  His 
perseverance  Is  thus  rewarded  But  he  only  gains  the  blessing  after  his 
natural  self  has  been  rendered  powerless.  The  moment  marks  a  great  spiritual 
change  in  Jacob's  character.  He  feels  his  carnal  weapons  become  lamed  and 
useless ;  they  fiiil  him  in  his  contest  with  God ;  as  the  result  of  his  struggle 
his  natural  self  is  left  behind,  he  rises  from  it  an  altered  man.  A  new  truth  is 
vividly  brought  home  to  him,— the  valuelessness  before  God  of  the  weapons  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  trusted.  The  kmeness  whidi  he  carries  away  with  him 
is,  as  it  were,  a  palpable  memento  of  the  fact.  And  his  new  name,  Israel,  the 
'  Perseverer  with  God,'  symbolises  his  new  nature.  And  so  we  may  notice  that  ^ 
from  this  point  in  his  history  we  hear  no  more  of  him  as  practising  craft  and 
deceit :  he  is  still  indeed  (ch.  xxxiiL)  politic  and  resourceful ;  but  he  becomes 
more  and  more,  especially  after  the  trials  and  bereavements  of  his  later  years, 
the  type  of  a  just  and  God-fearing  Israelite. 

On  the  episode  in  general,  comp.  Stanley,  JiwUh  Churchy  l  67,  who 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  in  all  ages  Jacob's  encounter  has  been  taken 
as  an  image  of  the  like  struggles  and  wrestlings  on  the  eve  of  some  overhang- 
ing trial  or  crisis,  and  who  quotes  Charles  Wesley's  hymn,  'Come,  O  thou 
Traveller  unknown,  Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see ! '  Robertson,  JSermoni, 
L  37  ff ;  Bright,  Morality  in  Doctrine,  p.  199  ff ;  A.  B.  Davidson's  Sermon  in 
The  Coiled  qf  God  (1902),  p.  107  ff^  and  esp.  (as  dealing  more  directly  with 
the  relation  of  the  episode  to  Jacob's  character)  the  one  in  the  Expositor^  ICar. 
1902,  p.  176  ff :  see  other  references  in  E^,  TYmsf,  z.  661—3. 

Chapter  XXXIIL 

The  meeting  between  Jacob  and  Esau.    Ja/eob  pureues  his 

journey  to  Succoth,  and  Shechem. 

XXXni.    1  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  j 
behold,  Esau  came,  and  with  him  four  hundred  men.    And  he 
divided  the  children  unto  Leah,  and  unto  Rachel,  and  unto  the 
two  handmaids.    2  And  he  put  Uie  handmaids  and  their  children 
foremost^  and  Leah  and  her  children  after,  and  Rachel  and 

XXXm.  1,  2.  Jacob's  arrangement  of  his  wives  and  children 
(as  distinct  from  his  people  and  cattle,  xzzii.  7,  8)  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Esaiu 
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Joseph  hindermost    3  And  he  himself  passed  over  before  them,  J 
and  bowed  hunself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  nntil  he  came 
near  to  his  brother.    4  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him:  and  they  wept 

5  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  women  and  the 
children;  and  said.  Who  are  these  with  thee?  And  he  sdd. 
The  children  which  Qod  hath  graciously  given  thy  servant 

6  Then  the  handmaids  came  near,  they  and  their  children,  and 
they  bowed  themselves.  7  And  Leah  also  and  her  children 
came  near,  and  bowed  themselves :  and  after  came  Joseph  near 
and  Rachel,  and  they  bowed  themselves.  8  And  he  said.  What 
meanest  thou  by  all  this  company  which  I  met  ?  And  he  sud. 
To  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord  9  And  Esau  said,  I  have 
enough;  my  brother,  let  that  thou  hast  be  thine.  10  And  Jacob 
said.  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sights 
then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand :  ^forasmuch  as  I  have  seen 

*  Or, /or  therefore  have  I  eeen 

2.  hindermost  In  the  position  of  greatest  safety.  Jacob,  it  is 
evident,  prepares  for  the  worst 

8.  JacoD  himself,  going  in  front  of  his  wives  and  children,  ap- 
proaches his  brother  with  the  profoundest  marks  of  deference  and 
respect 

sewn  times.  G£  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  the  frequent  'seven 
and  seven  times  fall  I  down  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  my  lord.' 

^  4 — 7.    Esau  shews  towards  his  brother  a  generous  and  magnanimous 
spirit;  and  inquires  with  interest  about  his  mmily. 

8 — 11.  Esau  accepts  the  present  of  cattle  (xzzii.  13^—21*)  only 
at  his  brother's  urgent  request 

8.    (M  this  camp.    Le.  the  *  present'  (v.  10)  of  xxxii.  13\  21*. 

10.  Jacob  begs  his  brother  to  give  a  stul  frirther  proof  of  his  friend- 
liness towards  him  by  accepting  his  g^ 

fcrasmuch  as  &c.'  I.e.  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  received  me  &vour- 
ably.  As  one  seeth  the /ace  qf  God  is  equivalent  to  *  and  found  it  (Esau's 
hce)  favourable' :  to  see  the/ace  being  the  phrase  used  of  one  acunitted 
to  the  presence-chamber  of  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  (ch.  zliii.  3,  5; 
2  S.  xiv.  24,  28;  2  K.  xxv.  19;  fig.  of  God,  Ps.  xi.  7;  Job  xxxiii.  26)*, 
and,  it  is  implied,  viewed  by  his  superior  favourably.  Jacob,  by  using 
this  expression,  pays  Esau  a  high  compliment  The  words  are  no 
doubt  chosen  with  allusion  to  the  name  'Penuel'  (xxxii.  30),  even  if 
(Wellh.,  Dillm.)  they  are  not  meant  as  another  explanation  of  it  *  The 
thought  underlying  both  forms  of  the  tradition  is  that  at  Penuel  the 
unfriendly  (rod  was  found  ultimately  to  be  a  friendly  one'  (Dillm.). 

>  Go  BVm.,  see  od  xviii.  5.  *  Cf.  Mt.  XTiii.  10. 
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thy  &Lce,  as  one  seeth  the  bee  of  Qod,  and  thou  wast  pleased  j 
with  me.  11  Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  ^gift  that  is  brought  to 
thee ;  because  Ood  hath  dealt  graciously  with  me,  and  because 
I  have  'enough.  And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it  12  And 
he  said.  Let  us  take  our  journey,  and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go 
before  thee.  13  And  he  said  unto  him,  My  lord  knoweth  that 
the  children  are  tender,  and  that  the  flocb  and  herds  with  me 
give  suck :  and  if  they  overdriye  them  one  day,  all  the  flocks 
will  die.  14  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over  before  his 
servant :  and  I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
cattle  that  is  before  me  and  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
children,  until  I  come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir.  16  And  Esau 
said,  Let  me  now  leave  with  thee  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with 
me.  And  he  said,  What  needeth  itf  let  me  find  grace  in  the 
sight  of  my  lord.  16  So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way 
unto  Seir.  17  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Sucooth,  and  built  him 
an  house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle :  therefore  the  name  of 
the  place  is  called  'Succoth. 

>  Ueb.  hUtiing.  *  Heb.  aU.  *  That  ia,  Bootht. 

11.  gift.  Heb.  blessing^ — ^tiie  gift  being  re^irded  as  the  expression 
of  ^ood-wishes:  cf  1  S.  zxv.  27,  xzx.  26;  2  K.  v.  15.  Jacob  diplo- 
matically presses  it  upon  Esan,  no  donbt  hoping,  if  he  should  induce 
him  to  accept  it,  to  purchase  thereby  the  continuance  of  his  good-will 
in  the  future. 

12 — 16.  Esau  offers  now  («.  12)  to  accompany  Jacob  for  his  pro- 
tection, or  at  least  (9. 15)  to  leave  lum  some  of  his  people  as  an  escort : 
but  Jacob  declines  both  these  offers;  he  will  lay  himself  under  no 
oblipration  to  his  brother,  nor  will  he  run  the  risk  of  a  rupture  in  the 
cordial  relations  now  established  between  them. 

13.  tender.  Of  age,  as  I^.  iv.  8, 1  CSL  zzii.  5.  The  youngest  (cC 
zxzL  38,  41)  would  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven. 

with  me  give  suck.  Giving  suck  are  a  oare  to  me  (lit  give  suck 
upon  me:  cf.  xlviiL  7;  and  see  Lex.  p.  753  b\ 

14.  so/tfy.    Or,  gentfy  (2  S.  xviiL  5 ;  Jot)  xv.  11 ;  Is.  viii.  6). 

15.  Why  P  let  me  And  &c.    A  nolite  way  of  declining  the  offer. 
17.    Explanation  of  the  name  Succoth.     The  precise  position  of 

Succoth  is  uncertain,  all  that  is  known  about  it  being  that  it  was  in 
die  territory  of  Gad  on  the  R  of  Jordan  (Jos.  xiiL  27),  in  a  'vale' 
(P^),  Fs.  Ix.  6,  and  below  Penuel,  on  the  W .  (Jud.  viiL  5,  cf  8).  If 
the  site  suggested  on  xxxii.  30  for  Penuel  be  approximately  correct^ 
Succoth  wiH  have  lain  on  one  of  the  lower  terraces  of  the  Jordan- 
valley  (which  here  sinks  from  500  ft.  below  the  Medit.  Sea  to  1000  ft. 
below  it)  a  little  to  the  W.  of  it. 
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18  And  Jacob  came  ^in  peace  to  the  city  of  Shechem^  which  P 
is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Paddan-aram ;  | 
and  encamped  before  the  city.  19  And  he  bought  the  parcel  of  B 
ground,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent^  at  the  hand  of  the 
children  of  Hamor,  Shechem's  £etther,  for  an  hundred  'pieces 
of  money.  20  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it 
'El-elohe-IsraeL 

^  Or,  Xo  Shalem,  a  city  *  Heb.  keHtah.  <  That  is,  Qod,  th$  Ood  of 

Itrael. 

18 — ^20.  Jacob's  arriyal  at  Shechem  TxiL  6);  and  his  purchase 
there  of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent. 

18.  in  peace.  In  the  Heb.  an  adj.  =  sctfe  and  sound.  G£  Tfor  the 
thought)  xzviii.  21.  The  marg.  (which  grammatically  is  equally  pos- 
sible J  agrees  with  the  &ct  that  there  is  still  a  village  Salim  on  tne  low 
lulls  forming  the  N.  border  of  the  plain  K  of  Shechem,  4  miles  K  of 
the  city,  and  directly  facing  it  (Rob.  n.  275,  279). 

btfore  the  city.  I.e.  roLst  of  it  (cf  zvi.  12).  In  the  plain  E.  of 
Shechem,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  there  was  shewn  in  later  times 
(John  iy.  6,  12),  as  there  is  shewn  still,  Jacob's  well. 

10.  the  children  qf  j^&mdr.  The  name  of  the  clan  settled  at 
Shechem  (cf  Jud.  ix.  28). 

Shechem* 8  father.  Or,  the  father  (Le.  founder:  1  CL  iL  21,  23,  42, 
45,  49 — 52,  al.^  cf  Tthe  city)  Shechem i  dL  Jud  ix.  28  'the  men  of 
l^bmor,  the  fatner  oi  Shechem/  where  this  is  evidently  the  meaning. 

pieces  qf  monetf.  Heb.  kesitdhSf — elsewhere  only  Jos.  xxiy.  32  (of 
the  same  transaction),  Job  sdii.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  com,  or  ingot  of  metal: 
an  old  tradition  however  (lxx.,  On]^.,  Vulg.)  gave  it  the  meaning 
lamb.  The  purchase  of  this  piece  of  ground  is  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  sequel:  it  was  the  place  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were 
ultimately  buried  (Jos.  xxiv.  32 ;  cf  Acts  viL  16);  and  it  had  tne  same 
interest  and  significance  for  the  N.  kingdom  which  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  at  Hebron  had  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

20.  erected.  Heb.  3^vn  tmde  to  stand,  i.e.  set  iw,  used  of  a 
'standing-stone,'  or  pillar  (xzxv.  14,  20,  a/.),  but  never  elsewhere  of  an 
altar.  Very  possibly  'altar'  (rUTD)  is  a  correction  for  an  original 
'standing-stono'  (nnvo). 

'El,  the  God  of  Israel.  Either  (Di.)  a  contraction  for  '  the  altar 
r<r  standing-stone]  of  'El,  the  God  of  Israel' ;  or  (Gunk.)  a  survival 
nom  a  primitive  stage  of  religious  beUef  in  which  the  'standing-stone' 
was  identified  with  the  deity  (cf  on  xxviii.  22;  and  EncB.  m.  2977). 
Doubtless  it  is  the  'pillar'  of  a  sacred  place  (cf.  on  zxviiL  18),  well 
known  in  the  narrator  s  own  day,  the  origin  of  which  is  here  explained. 

On  ths  sites  qf  MiJ^pah,  Maianaim,  Penuel,  and  Succoth.  Of  none  of 
these  places  has  tho  name  been  preserred  locally ;  and  as  the  data  supplied 
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bj  the  OT.  do  not  luffice  to  fix  their  ntee  with  any  precision,  the  identificatioDs 
that  haTe  been  proposed  are  entirely  coiyeotaraL  The  following  is  a  tabolar 
Tiew  of  the  prindpid  identifications : — 


Mixpah 

Ma^yanaim 

Pennel 

Sooooth 


Merrill 
Ral'at  er-Raba<}' 

Snleikhat 
Tumi  edh-Dhahab« 
Deir  'A1I& 


Cbfufor* 
8fif 

el-Bnt:ei<aS 

Jebel  'Osh&* 

Deir  *A11& 


Dillmann 
An  indeterminable  spot 
on  Jebel  'Ajlfin 
Undetermined 
Undetermined 
8.  of  the  Jabbok,  in  the 
Jordan-Tallej,  on  the 
road  from  eB-Sal(  to 
the  ford  ed-DHmiyeh 

All  these  places  are  shown  on  G.  A.  Smith's  Uu:ge  Topographical  Map  qf 
PaUtUne^  with  the  exception  of  Snleikhat,  whidi  will  be  in  the  second  Wi^f 
N.  of  the  Wady  'Ajldn,  just  below  the  figure  '60a'  It  is  natoral  to  sappose 
that  Jacob,  making  for  Shechem,  would  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford 
ed-D&miyeh,  a  little  S.  of  the  point  at  which  the  Jabbo]^  enters  the  Jordan ; 
and  this  is  accordingly  assumed  by  all  the  three  authorities  quoted :  but  they 
bring  Jacob  to  this  ford  by  entirely  different  routes.  The  great  objections  to 
the  route  postulated  by  Merriirs  identifications  are :  (1)  we  seem  to  desiderate 
for  Mif  pah  (sec  p.  288)  a  site  more  on  the  NB.  of  Jebel  'Ajliin  than  ^'at 
er-Rabad ;  and  (2)  if  Jacob's  goal  were  the  ford  ed-D&miyeh,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that,  baying  come  down  the  Ghdr  from  Suleikhat,  and  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Deir  *AH&,  he  would  then  have  made  a  dSiour  of  6  mfles  to 
tlie  E.,  up  the  valley  of  the  Jabbo^c,  to  TvlOl  edh-Dhahab,— crossing  the  stream 
(Gen.  xxxii.  32),  as  he  returned,  and  afterwards,  of  course,  re-crossing  it^  to 
Deir  'A11&,  in  order  then  to  resume  his  journey,  and  crossing  it  a  third  time,  to 
reach  tiie  ford  ed-D&raiyeh^ 

According  to  Condor's  route,  Jacob,  passing  through  Jerash,  will  have 
crossed  the  Jabbok  by  the  ford  ez-Zubliyeh  (a  little  S.  of  Jerash) ;  then  he  will 
liave  climbed  from  the  level  of  the  Jabbok  (between  500  and  1000  fL),  1000  fL 
or  more,  up  to  el-BuVei'a  (2000  ft) ;  after  this  he  will  have  ascended  1200 — 
1600  ft  more,  past  es-Salt,  to  Jebel  'Osh&  (3597  ft) ;  then — ^though,  if  bis  goal 
were  ed-DHmiyeh,  the  shorter  and  more  obvious  route  would  have  been  for 
him  to  go  straight  down  to  it  from  es-Sal^tnming  to  the  NW.,  he  will  have 
come  down  to  the  Jabbo^,  and  crossed  it  at  about  one  mile  SB.  of  Deir  'A11& ; 

1  Heth  and  Moab^,  pp.  181—6 ;  Smith,  DB,*  s.v.  Gilbaj>,  p.  1193. 

'  A  Saracenic  castle  standing  on  a  height  10  miles  N.  of  the  Jabbok,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  Jordan-valley.  SUf  is  7  miles  E.  of  this,  and  8  miles  N.W. 
of  Jerash. 

'  A  depressed  plain  {Bu^*a  is  the  dimin.  of  nyp3)i  on  the  mountains  South  of 
the  Jabbok,  surrounded  by  sandstone  and  limestone  ridges  {Heth  and  Moab,  186). 

«  •The' hills  of  gold,'  so  called  from  the  yellowish  metalUferous  sandstone,  of 
which  they  are  oomposed, — two  conical  hills,  round  which  the  Jabbok  winds,— N. 
of  the  first,  and  S.  of  the  second, — about  6  miles  B.  of  Deir  'AlUL,  up  the  vall^. 

•  S.  of  the  Jabbok,  12  m.  W.  of  el.Bnkei*a. 

*  It  is  also  very'  doubtful  whether  the  identification  of  Penuel  with  Tnlfil 
edh-Dhahab  suits  Jud.  viii.  8  ff.,  on  account  of  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok  above  this 
point  being  impassable  on  either  side :  see  the  art.  cited  on  p.  802  n. 
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i&iiaDj,  taming  fonthwrnrds  along  the  Ohdr  ronte^  he  will  hare  croued  it  again, 
in  order  to  reach  the  ford  ed-Dftmijeh.  It  is  extremely  nnlikelj  that  Jaoob^ 
had  he  wiihed  to  reach  the  ford  ed-Dimtjeh  from  any  part  of  the  Jebel 
'igl^  would  haTO  adopted  a  rente  as  drcnitoos  as  this,  or  one  which  wonld 
haTO  led  him,  with  his  nnmeroos  flocka  and  herds,  up  and  down  ao  many  lofty 
mocmtains^ 

Mifpah  (see  p.  286)  may  he  reasonably  located  somewhere  on  the  N.  or 
KK  of  the  Jebel  'Ajldn ;  and  Jacob,  wishing  to  make  his  way  hence  to  the 
ford  ed-Dimiyeh,  would  naturally  descend  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  Gh6r, 
and  join  the  track  which  passes  along  it  from  N.  to  S. :  the  rest  of  his  route 
would  then  be  consistent  and  intelligible,  if  it  might  be  assumed  (as  is  done  in 
the  notes  abore)  that  Mahanaim  was  (say)  at  Deir  'A11&,  4  miles  N.  of  the  ford 
by  which  the  Ghdr  route  crosses  the  Jabbok,  Penuel  near  where  the  Ghdr 
route  crosses  the  route  from  es-8al(  to  ed-D&mtyeh,  and  Succoth  on  one  of  the 
lower  terraces  of  the  Jordan-Talley,  W.  of  the  point  just  suggested  for  Penuel, 
in  the  position  postulated  by  Dillmannl 


Ohapteb  XXXIV. 
Jacob  at  Sheehem. 

Much  seems  to  have  been  recounted  in  ancient  Israel  respecting  the 
dealings  of  Jacob  with  the  natiTO  inhabitants  of  Sheehem  (cfl  xlviiL  22, 
zliz.  6—7 :  see  the  notes) ;  and  in  the  present  chapter  two  narratiTes  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  agreeing  in  their  main  outline,  but  differing  in  details, 
hare  been  combined  together.  In  the  one  narr%tiTe  (J),  Sheehem  himself  is 
the  spokesman  in  the  negotiations  for  Dinah's  marriage  (pv.  11, 12)^  and  his 
aim  is  the  perianal  one  of  securing  Dinah  as  his  wife ;  in  the  other  narratiTo 
(P,— perhaps  based  upon  elements  deriTed  from  £),  his  father  Qvnor  is  the 
spokesman,  and  his  aim  is  a  tribal  one,  to  secure  tIx.  an  amalgamation 
between  his  people  and  Jacob's  (ee.  8 — 10,  21,  23);  in  J  only  Sheehem  is 
circumcised  (e.  19X  in  P  the  condition  is  imposed  upon  the  whole  people 
(ee.  16,  22);  in  J  Simeon  and  Levi  slay  Qamor  and  Sheehem  alone,  and 
rescue  Dinah  (e.  26),  in  P  all  Dinah's  brothers  fall  upon  the  dty,  slay  all  the 
males,  and  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  spoil  (ee.  26\  27—29).  Thus  in  P  the 
entire  transaction  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  J,  and  what  in  J  is 
a  personal  matter  becomes  in  P  an  affair  involying  the  whole  of  the  two 
communities  of  Israel  and  ShecheuL 

J  is  sparing  in  his  chronological  notices :  but  if,  like  E  (zxxL  38, 4lX  he 
pictured  Jacob  as  passing  20  years  in  Qaran,  he  must, — though  the  narrative 
does  not  at  all  suggest  the  fact, — have  thought  of  Jacob  as  spending  some 

^  Mahanaim  and  Penuel,  also,  as  identified  by  Ck>o(Ier,  are  many  miles  from  both 
the  Jabbok  and  the  Jordan  (contrary  to  Geo.  zxzii.  10,  and  xzxiL  22 — ^24,  80). 

*  See  farther  the  writer's  paper  on  these  four  sites  in  the  Exp.  Timet,  Joly,  1902, 
p.  457  fl.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  corrent  maps  of  Palestine  most  questionable 
identifioations  are  often  inserted  without  (he  least  note  or  warning  to  the  reader  of 
the  oneertaioty. 
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yean  on  the  return  to  Canaan,  probably  at  Succoth  (zzxiiL  17):  for  otherwise 
Dinah,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  children  bom  to  Jacob  during  his 
14  yeamP  serrice  (xxx.  21),  would  be  hardly  more  than  6  or  7  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  present  chapter. 


1  And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  P 
bare  unto  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land 
2  And  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  the  prince  of  the 
land,  saw  her ;  |  and  he  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  humbled  j 
her.    8  And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob, 
and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and  spake  ^kindly  unto  the  damsel  | 
4  And  Shechem  spake  unto  his  father  Hamor^  saying.  Get  me  P 
this  damsel  to  wife.  |  5  Now  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled  j 
Dinah  his  daughter ;  and  his  sons  were  with  his  cattle  in  the 
field:  and  Jacob  held  his  peace  until  they  came.  |  6  And  Ebunor  P 
the  father  of  Shechem  went  out  unto  Jacob  to  commune  with 
him.  I  7  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  in  from  the  field  when  they  J 
heard  it :  and  the  men  were  grieved,  and  they  were  very  wroth, 
because  he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel  in  lying  with  Jacob's 

^  Heb.  io  the  heart  of  the  damsel. 


1.     Dinah,    See  xxx.  21. 
2*.     the  Ilimte,    See  on  x.  17. 

prince.    Heb.  ndsi\  a  word  of  very  frequent  occorrence  in  P  (xvii. 
20,  zxiii.  6,  xxv.  16;  Nu.  i.  16,  alX  and  Ezek.,  but  rare  elsewhere. 
2^     humbled.     I.e.  dishonourea :  so  Dt  xxi.  14,  zxiL  24,  29,  al. 

3.  his  sauL  Mentioned  as  the  seat  of  emotion  and  affection:  see 
on  xii.  18;  and  of.  v.  8,  1  S.  xviii.  1. 

Undljf.    See  marg.    The  same  idiom,  1.  21 ;  Hos.  ii.  14;  Is.  xL  2,  a/. 

4.  Get  me  &c.  It  was  the  business  of  the  parents  to  get  their 
son  a  wife:  cf.  Samson's  words,  Jud.  xiv.  2;  and  Gen.  xxi.  21,  xxiv., 
xzzviii.  6. 

5.  until  they  came.  The  opinion  of  the  brothers  was  of  weight  in 
a  matter  affecting  their  sister's  welfare :  cf.  xxiv.  50,  55,  59. 

6.  P's  continuation  of  v.  4. 

to  commune.     To  speak :  see  on  xviii.  33.    So  w.  8,  20. 

7.  J's  continuation  of  v.  5. 

wrought  foUy.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  rendering  for  n'baldh: 
but  /oily  is  not  strong  enough :  tcrought  senselessness  would  be 
better.  The  word,  like  the  corres{)ondinff  subst  nabal  (the  '  fool'  of 
Fs.  xiv.  1),  expresses  an  obstinate  insensioihtv  to  moral  and  reUgious 
relations,  and  repudiation  of  the  claims  which  they  impose:  see  the 
definition  in  Is.  xxxii.  6*.    The  phrase  employed  here  is  a  standing  one 

^  See  further  the  writer's  Comi».  on  Dt.  xzii.  21,  xxxii.  6,  21;  or  his  ParaUel 
P$alUr,  p.  457. 
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daughter ;  which  thing  ought  not  to  be  done.  |  8  And  Hamor  J  JP 
communed  with  them,  sayings  The  soul  of  my  son  Shechem 
longeth  for  your  daughter:  I  pray  you  give  her  unto  him  to  wife. 
9  And  make  ye  marriages  with  us;  give  your  daughters  unto 
us,  and  take  our  daughters  unto  you.  10  And  ye  shall  dwell 
with  us :  and  the  land  shall  be  before  you ;  dwell  and  trade  ye 
therein,  and  get  you  possessions  therein.  |  11  And  Shechem  J" 
said  unto  her  £etther  and  unto  her  bretliren,  Let  me  find  grace 
in  your  eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give. 

12  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  ac- 
cording as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife.  | 

13  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  and  Hamor  his  P 
father  with  guile,  and  spake,  because  he  had  defiled  Dinah  their 
sister,  14  and  said  unto  them.  We  cannot  do  this  thing,  to  give 
our  sister  to  one  that  is  uncircumcised ;  for  that  were  a  reproach 

for  CTave  acts  of  immoralit]^  (Jud.  six.  23,  24,  2  S.  xiii.  12,  and  with 
I  in  Israel,'  as  here,  Dt.  zzii.  21,  Jud.  xx.  6,  10,  Jer.  xxix.  23),  or 
irreligion  (Jos.  vii.  15,  also  with  *in  Israel').  The  addition  'in  Israel' 
betra3rs  here  the  author's  date :  he  transfers  unconsciously  the  relations 
of  his  own  time  to  the  patriarchal  ag^e. 

which  thing  &c.     For  the  moral  judgement,  cC  xx.  9;  2  S.  xiii.  12. 

8 — 12.  In  both  narratives,  Shechem  seeks  now  to  make  the  best 
reparation  in  his  power  for  what  he  had  done:  he  asks  to  marry  Dinah 
(cf.  Ex.  xxiL  16). 

8 — 10.  F's  continuation  of  tw.  4,  6.  Hamor  carries  out  his  son's 
request. 

0, 10.  Hamor  proposes  what  is  virtually  an  amal^mation  (cf 
v.  16^)  of  the  two  peoples,  with  fuU  reciprocal  rights  of  mtermarriage, 
and  permission  to  Jacob's  sons  to  trade  and  settle  in  the  territory  of 
Shechem. 

11, 12.  Shechem's  oficr  to  Dinah's  fSsither  and  brethren.  In  v.  6 
(P),  Hamor  comes  to  Jacob  on  Shechem's  behalf:  here  (J)  Shechem 
appears  conducting  his  own  suit. 

12.  dowry.  Heb.  mdhar^  Arab,  mahr^  the  price  paid  for  the  wife 
to  her  parents,  according  to  ancient  custom:  so  Ex.  xxiL  16,  17;  1  S. 
xviii.  25.     Not  •  dowry'  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

gift.    I.e.  presents  to  the  bride,  which  were  often  a  matter  of  stipu- 
lation beforehwd:  cf  on  xxiv.  53,  xxix.  18. 
13 — 18.    F's  continuation  of  tn;.  8 — 10. 

13.  with  guile.  Wishing  to  avenge  their  sister's  honour,  they 
onlv  ostensibly  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  moreover  attach  a  condition 
which  they  foresee  will,  if  agn^to,  give  them  the  opportunity  which 
they  desire. 

14.  a  reproach.    Cf  Jos.  v.  9. 
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unto  Bfl :  15  only  on  this  condition  will  we  consent  nnto  you :  p 
if  ye  will  be  as  we  be,  that  every  male  of  you  be  circumcised ; 
16  then  will  we  give  our  daughters  unto  you,  and  we  will  take 
your  daughters  to  us,  and  we  will  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will 
become  one  people.  17  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  us,  to  be 
circumcised;  then  will  we  take  our  daughter,  and  we  will  be  gone. 

18  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  and  Shechem  Earner's  son.  | 

19  And  the  young  man  deferred  not  to  do  the  thing,  because  he  J 
had  delight  in  Jacob's  daughter :  and  he  was  honoured  aboye  all 
the  house  of  his  £etther.  |  20  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  P 
came  unto  the  gate  of  their  city,  and  communed  with  the  men  of 
their  city,  saying,  21  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us;  therefore 
let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein ;  for,  behold,  the 
land  is  large  enough  for  them ;  let  us  take  their  daughters  to  us 
for  wives,  and  let  us  give  them  our  daughters.  22  Only  on  this 
condition  will  the  men  consent  unto  us  to  dwell  wiA  us,  to 
become  one  people,  if  every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as 
they  are  circumcised.  23  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their 
substance  and  all  their  beasts  be  ours  ?  only  let  us  consent  unto 
them,  and  they  will  dwell  with  us.  24  And  unto  Hamor  and 
unto  Shechem  his  son  hearkened  all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of 
his  dtj ;  and  every  male  was  circumcised,  all  that  went  out  of 
the  gate  of  his  city.  25  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
when  they  were  sore,  that  |  two  of  |  the  sons  of  Jacob,  |  Simeon  J  P  J 
and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  |  took  each  man  his  sword,  andP 

19  (J).  The  verse  relates  to  something  to  be  done  by  Shechem 
alone,  not  fas  w.  15 — 17)  by  the  whole  people;  and  connects  conse- 
quently with  tv.  11,  12  (J\  not  with  vo.  13—18.  J's  account  of  the 
condition  imposed  upon  Snechem  has  been  omitted  by  the  compiler, 
as  unnecessary  by  the  side  of  vo,  13—18. 

20 — 24.  P's  continuation  of  w.  13 — 18.  Hamor  and  Shechem  lay 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  their  people;  and  pointing  out  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  settlement  of  the  sons  of  Jacob 
amongst  them,  obtam  their  assent  to  the  proposal. 

20.    unto  the  gate.    d.  on  xiz.  1. 

21    that  vmt  out  qf  the  gate.    Cf.  zxiii.  10,  18. 

25.  According  to  F,  this  deed  of  vengeance  was  the  act  of  Jacob's 
sons  generaUy :  the  compiler  introduces  words  from  the  parallel  narra- 
tive of  J,  limiting  the  actors  to  Simeon  and  Levi. 

when  they  were  sore  (lit.  in  pain).  When  the  inflammation,  following 
upon  the  operation,  was  at  its  height. 

D.  20 
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came   upon   the   dty   ^unawareay   and   dew   all   the   male&P 
I  26  And  they  dew  l^unor  and  Shechem  his  son  with  the  edge  J 
of  the  sword,  and  took  Dinah  ont  of  Shechem's  house,  and 
went  forth.  |  27   Hie  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  dain^p 
and  spoiled  the  dty,  because  they  had  defiled  their  sister. 

28  They  took  their  flocks  and  their  herds  and  their  asses,  and 
that  which  was  in  the  dty,  and  that  which  was  in  the  field ; 

29  and  all  their  wealth,  and  all  their  little  ones  and  their  wiyes, 
took  they  captive  and  spoiled,  even  all  that  was  in  the  house.  | 

30  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  Ye  haye  troubled  me,  to  j 
make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  among  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites :  and,  I  being  few  in  number,  they 
will  gather  themselves  together  against  me  and  smite  me ;  and 

I  shall  be  destroyed,  I  and  my  housa    31  And  they  said,  Should 
he  deal  with  our  sister  as  witii  an  harlot? 

1  Or,  boldly 

unatoares,  lit  Twhile  it  was)  in  confidence  or  secure  (Jud.  viii  11) : 
Q.-K.  §  118*.    In  RVm«  referred  less  probably  to  tiie  a8stalant& 

26.  The  continuation  of  J's  narrative  in  v.  25,  which  most  have 
told,  when  complete,  how  Simeon  and  Levi, — ^Dinah's  fall  brothers,  by 
the  same  mother,  Leah, — entered  the  city. 

with  the  edo0  qf  the  sword.  Lit  according  to  the  mouth  qf  the 
sward,  i.e.  as  the  sword  devours  (^  8.  zL  25), ^without  quarter. 

27—29.  The  continuation  of  Fs  narrative  in  v.  25.  The  *  sons  of 
Jacob,' — i.e.  his  sons  generally,  as  w.  5,  7,  13,  not  Simeon  and  Levi 
in  particular, — having  (v.  25^)  slain  all  the  males  in  Shechem,  proceed 
to  sack  the  city.    For  the  details,  cf.  Nu.  zzzi.  9,  11  falso  F). 

30,  31.  J's  continuation  of  «.  26.  Jacob  blames  nis  two  sons  for 
having  acted  inconsiderately  in  exposing  him  to  the  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  people  of  the  land,  by  luaying  their  principal  men, 
Hamor,  and  his  son. 

30.  troubled,  A  strong  word,  lit.  mctde  turbid,  fig.  for,  destroyed  the 
happiness  of,  undone:  Jos.  vi.  18,  viL  25;  Jud  zL  85;  1  E.  zviii.  17. 

to  make  me  to  stink.  The  same  verb  (in  the  Heb.)  in  Ex.  v.  21; 
1  S.  xiii.  4,  xzvii.  12;  2  S.  x.  6,  xvL  21.  GL  our  expression  'bring  into 
bad  odour  with.' 

the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.    Cf  xiii.  7. 

31.  Simeon  and  Levi  reply  that  the  honour  of  their  &mily  stands 
above  every  other  consideration:  should  their  sister  be  treated  as 
though  she  were  a  harlot? 

The  narratiye  is  a  strange  one ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fed  rare  what  h/eU 
really  underlie  it  It  is  eyideot,  in  the  first  place,  that  different  traditions 
were  current  respecting  Jacob's  dealings  with  ShechenL     In  xl?iiL  22  (B) 
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alliiaioii  is  made  to  a  tradition,  according  to  which  Jacob  gained  possession 
of  Shecfaem  by  fword  and  bow;  in  xlix.  5 — 7  (tlie  Blessing)  Simeon  and  Levi 
are  Mrerely  oensored  for  the  violence  displayed  by  them  on  what^  it  seems, 
is  the  oocasion  here  narrated;  in  ch.  xxxiv.  (J)  Simeon  and  Levi  ayenge 
Shediem's  violation  of  their  sister,  by  slaying  liim  and  his  father,  and  Jacob 
(e.  80)  blames  their  action,  thongh  the  narrator,  by  giving  them  the  last  word 
(e.  31),  seems  to  approve  it ;  in  ch.  zxziv.  (P)  the  sons  of  Jacob  slaughter  the 
whole  male  population  of  Shechem,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  and 
the  spoil  Taking  the  narrative,  as  the  older  writers  took  it,  as  it  stands,  and 
judging  it  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  we  can  but  agree  with  the  old 
commentator,  Adam  Olarke,  when  he  says  that  all  parties  concerood  were  to 
blame :  it  was '  wrong'  in  Jacob  to  suffer  his  daughter,  alone  and  unprotected, 
to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land ;  it  was  '  excessively  wicked '  of  Shechem  to 
take  advantage  of  her  as  he  did;  it  was  'diabolical'  in  Jacob's  sons,  having 
got  the  Bhechemites  into  their  power  under  the  cloak  of  a  religious  rite,  to 
slay  the  whole  tribe  treadierously  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  especially  when 
that  one  had  sought  to  make  all  the  restitution  in  his  power,  by  offering  to 
many  Dinah ;  and  with  the  Speaker's  Cfommenlarj/,  when  it  says  that  Jacob, 
in  reproving  his  sons  (e.  30)  as  having  merely  brought  him  into  danger,  not  as 
having  been  guilty  of  treachery  and  murder,  shews  weakness  and  timidity. 
These  judgements  will  naturally  be  somewhat  modified,  if  the  modem  critical 
standpoint  be  adopted.  In  J,  Simeon  and  Levi  slay  only  Shechem  and  his 
father;  and  though  this  punishment  was  greater  than  what  Shechem's  act 
deserved  (Bx.  xxii  16  t),  it  might  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  part  of  two  high- 
spirited,  martial  youths,  eager  to  avenge  the  outrage  on  their  sister,  and  whose 
moral  standards  could  not  be  exx>ected  to  be  in  advance  of  those  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  That  Hamor  suffered  with  his  son,  was  not  more  than 
what  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  ideas  of  justice  (cf.  on  xx.  7).  In  this 
case^  also,  JaooVs  reproof  (e.  30)  does  not  shew  the  weakness  which  it  does 
if  spoken  in  view  of  the  savage  deeds  described  in  rr.  25\  27 — 29.  In  the 
representation  of  P,  the  treachery  and  cruelty  are  much  greater ;  and  probably, 
— like  the  terrible  narrative  of  Nu.  xxxL — it  is  merely  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  priestly  writer  conceived  that  a  people  hostile  to  Israel, 
and  an  enemy  to  the  theocracy,  ought  to  be  treated. 

The  narrative,  it  should  be  added,  is  one  of  those,  with  regard  to  which  it 
may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  we  are  really  dealing  with  individuals, 
and  whether  incidents  of  tribal  life  may  not  be  related  in  it  under  the  form 
of  inddents  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  This  is  certainly  wliat  happens  some- 
times in  the  OT. ;  for  instance,  hi  1  Ch.  viL  21—23  (see  Beriah  in  DB, ; 
Bennett^  CAronte^,  87  ffl,  in  the  <  Expositor's  Bible ' ;  and  cf.  the  Introd.  p.  liv) ; 
and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  chapter  is  an  instance  of  it  Jud.  ix.  shews 
how,  after  the  conquest,  Israelites  and  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Shechem  side  by 
side;  in  Gen.  zxxiiL  19  (as  was  remarked  in  the  note)  the  almost  complete 
identity  of  expression  with  Jud.  ix.  28  raises  a  legitimate  doubt  whether 
'Shechem'  does  not  signify  the  place,  and  whether  therefore  in  chap,  xxxiv. 
the  same  name  is  not  a  personification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place :  if  this 
view  be  correct,  chapi  zxziv.  will  mean  that  an  Israelite  clan  (Dinah)  had 
gained  a  footing  in  Shediem,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  the 

20—2 
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nAtiYe  Oanaanites  (the  B*nd  l^&mOr) ;  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  LoTi  Inter- 
po8ed,--not  without  treachei7,--to  prevent  thii^  u  tending  to  oontaminate 
Israel  with  heathen  elements;  but  their  action  was  not  supported  by  the 
Israelites  in  general  ('Jacob/  v.  30 ;  cf.  Gen.  xlix.  5, 6) :  Gen.  zliz.  7,  it  has  eren 
been  eonjectnred,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  result ;  the  Oanaanites  retaliated 
with  such  effect  that  the  two  tribes  were  broken  up,  and  nerer  afterwards 
recovered  from  the  blow.  The  incident,  though  reflected  back  hers^  in  a 
personal  form,  into  the  patriarchal  period,  may  be  supposed  upon  this  riew  to 
have  actually  taken  place  when  the  IsraeUtes,  after  the  conquest^  first  began 
to  establish  themselves  on  the  West  of  Jordan. 


Chapter  XXXV. 

Jacob  moves  on  to  Bethel.  The  birth  of  Be/njcmMi^  and  death 
of  Ratchet,  at  Ephrath.  Jojcob  refoins  hU  father  at  Hebron. 
Death  a/nd  bwrial  of  Imac 

XXXV.  1  And  God  said  onto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  toJ[7 
Beth-el,  and  dwell  there :  and  make  there  an  altar  nnto  Qod, 
who  appeared  uoto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  fronoi  the  &oe  of 
Esaa  thy  brother.  2  Then  Jacob  said  onto  his  household,  and 
to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are 
among  you,  and  purify  yourselves,  and  change  your  garments : 

XXXV.  I — 8  (E).  Jacob  joumejrB  as  &r  as  Beth-eL  Death  of 
Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse. 

L  go  up.  The  road  from  Shechem  to  Jerusalem  is  a  continual 
ascent;  and  Beth-ol  (2890  ft.  above  the  sea)  is  more  than  1000 ft  higher 
than  Shechem  (1880  ft.). 

an  altar.    An  addition  to  the  vow  of  zxviiL  22. 

who  appeared  &c.    Viz.  at  Beth-el,  zxviiL  10  ff. ;  c£  zxvii.  43. 

2 — 4.  Jacob's  preDarations  for  canying  out  this  command.  With 
the  service  of  the  Goo,  whom  he  has  promised  to  serve,  the  worship 
of  foreign  gods,  and  (v.  4)  superstitious  usages,  do  not  accord. 

strange.  Foreign, — which  indeed  was  the  meaning  of  'strange' 
in  Old  English  (cf.  on  xvii.  12),  and  is  to  be  understood  oy  it  here  and 
V.  4,  as  often  besides  in  EVV.  (Ex.  xxL  8;  1  E.  xi.  1),  esp.  in  the 
same  phrase  as  here  (Dt.  xxxii.  12;  Jud.  x.  16;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  9;  Jer.  v.  19, 
cf.  viiL  19).  Some  of  Jacob's  people  might  naturaUy  have  brought 
with  them  the  images  of  foreign  gods  from  Haran:  cfl  xxxL  19,  53; 
Jos.  xxiv.  2,  14,  20,  23  heaA  foreign  for  strange]. 

purify  yourselves.  Viz.  by  ablutions,  and  bv  keeping  free  from 
everything  which  renders  ceremonially  'unclean,  as  was  usual  before 
acts  of  puolic  worship.    Cf.  Ex.  xix.  10, 14  f. ;  Jos.  viL  13;  1 S.  xvi  6. 
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3  and  let  as  aruje,  and  go  np  to  Beth-el ;  and  I  will  make  there  E 
an  altar  unto  God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress, 
and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went  4  And  they  gave 
unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and 
the  rings  which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under 
the  ^oak  which  was  by  Shechem.  6  And  they  journeyed :  and 
'a  great  terror  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about  them, 
and  they  did  not  pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob.  6  So  Jacob 
came  to  Luz,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (the  same  is 
Beth-elX  ^^  ^^^  ^  tihe  people  that  were  with  hinu  7  And  he 
built  there  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  'El-beth-el :  because 
there  God  was  reyealed  unto  him,  when  he  fled  from  the  foce  of 
his  brother.  8  And  Deborah  Bebekah's  nurse  died,  and  she  was 
buried  below  Beth-el  under  the  oak :  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called  ^Allon-bacuth. 

9  And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again,  when  he  came  from  p 

1  Or,  tm'ebinth         *  Heb.  a  terror  of  Ood.  *  That  ii,  The  God  of  Btth-tL 

^  That  la,  Ths  oak  <tf  weeping, 

3.  in  the  day  &c  Kg.  when  needing  help  against  Lab&n  (xxxi. 
24,29,42). 

was  wtth  me  &c    G£  xxviiL  20,  xzzL  3,  zzziL  1  ff. 

4;  rings  &c  Esr-rimB  were  used  anciently  not  simply  as  oma- 
mento,  but  as  amtUete.  Afl  these  idolatroos  ana  superstitious  objects 
were  buried  by  Jacob  under  the  terebinth  (ziL  6)  by  Shechem. 

5.  a  great  terror.  Heb.  a  terror  qf  God^  Le.  e,jpanic^  such  as 
ordinaiy  causes  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain.  (^  1  S.  xiv.  16, 
zxyL  12;  2  GL  xiy.  14:  Zech.  ziy.  13.  The  yerse  presupposes  some 
warlike  success  at  Shecnem, — either  such  as  the  one  recounted  in  P 
(or  the  parts  of  E  underlying  F)  in  cL  zmy.,  or  such  as  the  one 
alluded  to  by  E  in  zlviii.  22. 

6.  Luz.    See  zxyiiL  19. 

7.  El-beth-eL    Le.  Ths  God  qfBeth-eli  c£  zzxL  13. 

8.^  The  name  of  Rebekah's  'nurse'  is  mentioned  oidy  here:  she  is 
said  in  zxiy.  69  (J)  to  haye  accompanied  her  mistress  to  Canaan, — 
according  to  P  (xxy.  20.  zzxy.  28),  140  years  preyioudy  1  Fs  chron- 
ology does  not  always  iiarmoni»9  with  that  of  JE  (p.  xxy^ :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  present  notice  is  nerhaps  displaced;  for  tne  sudden 
appearance  of  Rebekah's  nurse  in  Jacob's  company  at  this  sts^  of  his 
hirtory  is  surprising. 

9—18, 15.  F's  account  of  Jacob's  change  of  name^  of  the  promises 
fiiyen  to  him  by  Grod  at  Beth-el,  and  of  the  oridn  of  the  name  of 
BeUi-eL  The  sWle  is  thiou(;hout  that  of  F;  and  the  passage  is  eyi- 
dently  P's  parallel  to  what  m  JB  is  placed  at  Jacob's  first  yisit  to 
Beth-el,  when  he  was  leaning  Oanaan  for  l^^oan  (zzyiiL  10—22). 
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Paddan-aram,  and  blessed  him.    10  And  Qod  said  unto  him,  P 
Thy  name  is  Jacob:  thy  name  shall  not  be  called  any  more 
Jacobs  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name :  and  he  called  his  name 
Israel    11  And  God  said  unto  him,  I  am  ^God  Almighty :  be 
fruitful  and  multiply ;  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall 
be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins ;   12  and  the 
land  which  I  gave  unto  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee  I  will  give 
it^  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land.    13  And  God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  he  spake  with  him.  | 
14  And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  he  spake  with  J 
him,  a  pillar  of  stone :  and  he  poured  out  a  drink  offering 
thereon,  and  poured  oil  thereon.  |  15  And  Jacob  called  the  P 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-eL  |  16  And  J 
they  journeyed  from  Beth-el ;  and  there  was  still  some  way  to 
come  to  Ephrath :  and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard 
labour.    17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  was  in  hard  labour, 
that  the  midwife  said  unto  her,  Fear  not ;  for  now  thou  shalt 
have  another  soil    18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was  in 

>  Heb.  El  Shaddai. 

9.  when  he  came  from  Paddan-aram  (xxv.  20).  Already  these 
words  shew  that  a  different  narrator  is  here  speaking:  had  they  been 
by  the  same  writer  who  has  been  describing  the  route  from  9aran  in 
detail,  the  oor^  of  the  route  which  Jacob  had  now  reached  would  haye 
been  specined  (cf.,  similarly,  xix.  29,  xxxiii.  18). 

10.  P's  account  of  Jacob's  change  of  name,  which  J  had  placed 
earlier,  at  Penuel  (xxxii.  28). 

11.  12.  ^  Jacob  is  here  made  the  heir  of  the  promises^  giyen  to 
Abraham  in  ch.  xvii.  (also  P).  For  the  expressions,  cf.  xvii.  1,  6,  8; 
also  xxviii.  3,  4  (Isaac's  blessing  of  Jacob  in  r).   With  t?.  13  cf.  xviL  23. 

14.  A  parallel  to  xxviii.  18;  and,  to  all  appearance,  J's  account  of 
the  consecration  of  the  sacred  standing-stone  at  Beth-eL  On  this,  and 
on  the  Ubation  of  oil,  see  p.  267.  The  drink-offering, — presumably  of 
wine, — is  a  fretjuently-mentioned  element  of  the  later  cultus,  2  JK. 
xvi.  13;  Ex.  xxix.  40,  &c.:  in  idolatrous  rites,  Jer.  vii.  18;  Is.  IviL  6 
(offered  to  stones), 

16.     P's  parallel  to  xxviii.  19  in  J. 

16 — 22*  (J).  The ^ birth  of  Benjamin;  and  death  and  burial  of 
Rachel 

16.  some  loay.  In  the  Heb.,  a  peculiar  expression,  found  besides 
only  in  the  parallel  xlviii.  7,  and  2  K.  v.  19 :  the  distance  denoted  by 
it  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  it  will  not  have  been  great. 

£lpkrath.    See  on  v.  19. 

17.  for  this  also  is  9k  son  for  thee.    Gf.  the  wish,  xxx.  24. 
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departiiig  (for  she  diedX  that  she  called  his  name  ^Ben-oni :  but  J 
his  &ther  called  him  ^Bei^amiiL  19  And  Bachel  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath  (the  same  is  Beth-lehem).  20  And 
Jacob  set  np  a  pillar  upon  her  graye :  the  same  is  the  Pillar  of 
Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day.  21  And  Israel  journeyed,  and 
spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Eder.  22  And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Reuben  went  and  lay 
with  Bilhah  his  other's  concubine :  and  Israel  heard  of  it 

Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelye :  23  the  sons  of  Leah ;  P 

^  That  is,  Tht  $on  of  my  iorraw,  *  That  is.  The  urn  of  the  right  hoMd, 

18.  Benjamin.  His  fsbther  gave  him  a  name  of  happier  omen  (see 
the  maig.) ;  the  right-hand  side  ^va%  deemed  the  more  auspidoas  one : 
c£  FtffiMrt  T' right  nand')  a  Arabia  j^M?;  and  8c{io«  jf>Fc«. 

19.  Ephrath  is  here,  as  also  in  zlviiL  7  (c£  Ruth  iy.  11 ;  Mic  y.  2), 
identified  with  Bethlehem;  and  a  J^uhbet  Bahil^  or  'Dome  of  Rachel,' 
— ^Le.  a  stone  structure,  of  comparatiyely  modem  dat^  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  Muslim  '  Wely,'  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person, — ^is  still  shewn  at 
a  spot  about  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem,  ana  4  miles  S.  of  Jenisalem. 
But  in  1  S.  z.  2  Bachel's  tomb  is  described  as  being  on  the  ^border 
of  Benjamin'  (i.e.  the  N.  border)  not  far  from  Beih-^  («.  3),  which  was 
10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem ;  and  a  site  in  the  same  neig^ourhood  is 
strongly  supported  by  Jer.  xxzi.  15,  where  Badiel's  weeping  is  repre- 
sented as  bemg  heard  at  Bamah^  6  miles  N*  of  Jerusalem.  It  seems, 
therefore,  either  that  Ephrath,  here  and  zlyiii.  7,  is  really  the  name  of 
a  place,  otherwise  unknown,  near  Ramah  (in  which  case  the  words 
'the  same  is  Beth-lehem'  will  be  an  incorrect  gloss);  or  that  there 
were  two  difierent  traditions  respecting  the  site  m  Badid's  graye,  one 
(1  S.  z.  2;  Jer.  zxzL  15)  pjacing  it  if! of  Jerusalem,  near  Bamah,  and 
the  otlier,  found  here,  placing  it  8.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Bethlehem. 

20.  a  pillar,  Le.,  here^  a  sepulchral  monument^ — a  sense  which 
the  word  has  often  in  Phoenician  (Cooke,  North-Smn.  Itucrr.  p.  60). 

21.  Israel.  From  this  point  onwards, '  Israel'  is  not  unfin^quently 
used  as  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  esp.  in  J:  cf  on  ^iii.  6. 

qfEder.^  Or,  qf(iiie)Jloek  Watch-towers^  built  for  the  protection 
of  flocks  against  robbers,  are  mentioned,  at  least  m  later  times  (2  EL  zyiL  9, 
xyiiLS;  2GLzxyLlO):  the  one  referred  to  here  must  haye  been  between 
'Ephrath'  and  Hebron.  In  Mic  iy.  8  the  same  expression  appears  to 
be  used  symbolically  of  a  tower  on  *Ophel'  (the  fortified  S.  spur  of 
Zion,  the  JEastem  hul^  of  Jerusalem,  just  below  the  royal  palace);  but 
that  is  not  eyidence  that  Jerusalem  is  intended  here. 

22«.    G£  zlix.  4,  with  the  note. 

22^ — ^26.  An  enumeratioiL  firom  F,  of  the  sons  of  Jacobs  introduced 
suitably  after  the  account  of  tne  birth  of  the  last 

^  Not,  as  marked  ineoireotty  on  maqj  maps,  the  WftUm  hfll:  see  DB.  i^t. 
Ziox, 
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Reaben,  Jacob's  firstbom,  and  Simeon,  and  Leyi,  and  Judah,  P 
and  Igaachar,  and  Zebulun :  24  the  sons  of  Rachel ;  Joseph  and 
Beigamin :  25  and  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  RacheFs  handmaid ;  Dan 
and  Naphtali :  26  and  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid ; 
Qad  and  Asher :  these  are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  were  bom 
to  him  in  Paddan-aranL  27  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his 
&ther  to  Mamre,  to  Eliriath-arba  (the  same  is  Hebron),  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.  28  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were 
an  hundred  and  fourscore  years.  29  And  Isaac  gave  up  the 
ghost>  and  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  old  and  full 
of  days :  and  Esau  and  Jacob  his  sons  buried  him. 

26.  in  Paddannx/ram  (xxv.  20).     Benjamin  (v.  17  f.)  must  be 
tacitly  excepted. 

27—29  (f).    Jacob's  arrival  at  Hebron.    The  death  and  burial  of 
Isaac. 

27.  On  Mamre^  and  ]^iriath-<trba\  see  on  xiii.  18,  and  xxiii.  2. 
29.    goM  up  the  ghost... and  teas  gathered  unto  his  father's  kin. 

See  on  zzy.  8. 

and  Esau  ctnd  Jacf^  &c.    As  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  according  to  the 
same  soorcCi  F,  had  buried  Abraham  (xxv.  8). 


Chapter  XXXVL 
Tht  generoJtions  of  Esau. 

As  after  the  death  and  burial  of  Abraham  (xxv.  7 — IT)*  P  proceeded  at 
once  to  enmnerate  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  (zxt.  12 — 17),  before  dealing 
with  the  line  of  Isaac,  so  after  the  death  and  burial  of  Isaac,  he  introduces  an 
acoonnt  of  the  descendants  of  Esan,  before  iiassing  on  to  the  'generations'  of 
Jacob  (xxxyIL  2).  The  particulars  are  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  Esau 
than  in  that  of  Ishmael,  partly,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  Edom's  being 
more  important  historically  than  the  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  more 
closely  related  to  Israel,  and  partly  because  in  the  case  of  Edom  there  were 
more  details  worth  stating.  The  chapter  contains  much  interesting  information 
respecting  Edom :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  at  present  no  Edomite 
inscriptions,  and  very  little  information  from  other  sources,  to  supplement  or 
iUnstrate  it.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  region  called  S^ir 
{cL  on  xiv.  6)  bore  the  name  of  Horites  {ibid) ;  but  immigrants,  closely  allied 
to  the  Israelites  (Esau,  or  Edom,  being  Israel's  'brother,'  Nu.  xx.  14 ;  Dt  xxiiL 
7,  oZ.),  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  in  great  measure  dispossessed  them ; 
it  was  accordingly  said  that  Jehovah  had  'gi?en  mount  Se'ir  unto  Esau' 
(Dt  IL  5,  c£  w.  12,  22).  Exactly,  however,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Oanaanites  and  Israelites,  many  Qorite  families  and  clans  maintained  them- 
selves beside  the  immigrants,  and  in  many  cases  intermarried  with  them; 
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and  particiilan  reipectiog  some  of  these  Horite  fiuniliee  are  indaded  by  the 
narrator  (9v.  20-^^). 

The  diapter,  after  the  title  (e.  1),  falls  into  seren  para^rnipha,  as  indicated 
in  the  notes.  ITie  basis  of  the  chapter  is  evidently  sappHed  by  P  (notice  the 
form  of  «a  1,  ^,  6 — 8, 9*,  40*,  43) ;  but  the  discrepancies  in  the  names  of  Esaa's 
wires  (see  on  tw.  2 — 6)  shew  that  these  cannot  have  been  deriyed  from  P ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  other  parts  of  the  chapter  as  well  (e.g.  f».  31 — 39)  hare  been 
incorporated  by  the  compiler  from  some  other  source.  The  question  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  for  further  discussion  here.  Verses  4—6,  11 — 13 
(abridgedX  20—24%  26-^8,  31—^9,  40—43  are  excerpted,  with  slight  textual 
Tariations  (see  RVm.),  in  1  CL  L  35—37,  38—42,  43— <S1%  61^— M. 

XXXVI.  1  Now  these  are  the  generationB  of  Esaa  (the  P 
same  is  Edom).  2  Esau  took  his  wiyes  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan ;  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  Oholibamah 
the  dau^ter  of  Anah,  the  ^daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite; 
3  and  Basemath  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister  of  Nebaioth.  4  And 
Adah  bare  to  Esau  Eliphaz ;  and  Basemath  bare  Beuel ;  5  and 

t  Some  anoient  anthorities  have,  ion.    See  ver.  34. 

ZXZVL    1.    tie  same  is  Edam.    So  w.  8,  19.    Gf.  xxv.  30. 
2 — 5.    Esau's  wiyes  and  sons.    In  v.  2  ffimts  is  certainly  an  error 
for  Horite:  see  *!^ibeon'  in  v.  20,  and  cf.  on  v.  2. 
ui  xxvL  34,  xxyiii  9  (both  P),  Esaa's  wives  «r&— 

Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite ; 
Basemath,  daughter  of  Elan,  the  Hittite ;  and 
Mai^alathf  daughter  of  lihmael,  and  sister  qf  Nebaioth, 

Here,  and  in  tw.  9 — 14,  they  are — 

*Adah,  daughter  of  Elan,  the  HUtite ; 
Oholibamah,  daughter  of  'Anah,  the  ^otiie ;  and 
Basemath^  daughter  of  Ishmad,  and  sister  qf  Nebaioth. 

The  names  are  strangely  interchanged  in  the  two  lists.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  expbin  them  by  suppositions  such  as  that  Esau 
had  five  wives,  or  that  they  had  double  names,  or  had  been  re-named: 
but  &e  variations  in  the  two  lists  are  not  adequately  accounted  for 
bv  any  of  these  hypotiieses;  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  is 
that  they  are  due  to  a  difference  of  tradition  (or  theoiyl 

2.  the  dauahter  of  ^ibeon.  So  t;.  14.  Daughter  (ru)  is  prob.  an 
error^  for  son  (p\  which  is  read  by  Lzx.,  Si^.,  PesL :  see  «.  24. 
Oholibamah  wili  tnen  be  an  unnamea  daughter  of  the  'Anah  of  v.  24, 
not  the  'Oholibamah,  daughter  of  'Anah'  of  v,  25  (for  the  'Anah  of 
this  verse,  following  the  Lotan,  Shobal,  and  ^beon  of  w.  22 — 24,  is 
evidently  the  'Anah  of  v.  20,  not  the  'Anah  of  v.  24).  Another  view 
is  that  the  words  are  a  doss,  added  by  one  who  incorrectly  identified 
the  *Anah  of  v.  25  with  uie  'Anah  of  «.  24 :  in  this  case, '  Oholibamah, 
the  daughter  of  'Anah»'  will  be  the  one  mentioned  in  «•  26. 
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Oholibamah  bare  Jeush,  and  Jalam,  and  Eorah:   these  are/* 
the  aons  of  Esan,  which  were  bom  nnto  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  6  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his  sons, 

and  his  daughters,  and  all  the  souls  of  his  house,  and  lus  cattle, 
and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  possessions,  which  he  had  gathered 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  went  into  a  land  away  from  his 
brother  Jacob.  7  For  their  substance  was  too  great  for  them  to 
dwell  together ;  and  the  land  of  their  sojoumings  could  not  bear 
them  because  of  their  cattle.  8  And  Esau  dwelt  in  mount  Seir : 
Esau  is  EdouL 

9  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau  the  father  of  Hhe 
Edomites  in  mount  Seir:  10  these  are  the  names  of  Esau's 
sons ;  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Adah  the  wife  of  Esau,  Reuel  the  son 

6 — 8.  The  mimtion  of  Esau  into  the  land  of  Se'ir,  occasioned,  it 
is  stated,  by  Jacob  s  increasing  possessions, — a  cause  which  could  only 
haye  come  mto  operation  after  Jacob's  return  to  his  father  in  Canaan 
^zzxY.  27 — ^29).  In  J,  Esau's  residence  in  Edom  is  already  presupposed 
m  zzziL  3,  xndiL  14, 16.  For  the  expressions,  cf  xii.  5,  xiii.  6^  (where 
a  similar  motive  is  assigned  for  Lot's  separation  from  Abraham),  xvii. 
8,— all  P. 

6.  a  land.  Bead,  with  PesL,  the  land  qf  Seir  \  ^vcy  has  accident- 
ally dropped  out. 

8.  In  the  mountain-land  of  Seir.    Cf.  on  xiv.  6,  and  xxviL  39  f. 
9 — ^14.    The  tribes  or  clans  of  Edom,  reckoned  as  descended  from 

Esau's  three  wives.  Hie  names  are  not  those  of  individuals,  but 
merely  represent  tribes  or  dans  (cf  ch.  z.).  The  entire  number  (ex- 
cluding the  concubine's  son,  t;.  12)  is  12 :  cf.  the  same  number  in  the 
cases  of  Ishmael  (xxv.  12 — 16),  and  Israel,  and  the  six  'sons'  of  Ke- 
turah  (xxv.  2).  There  must  have  been  in  Edom  a  distinct  consciousness 
that  uie  difierent  dans  were  of  mixed  nationality :  the  dans  reputed 
to  be  descended  from  'Adah,  Basemath,  and  Oholibamah,  having  an 
admixture  of  Ganaanite,  Ishmadite,  and  ^orite  blood,  respectively,  in 
their  veins\ 

9.  the  father  qf  Edom.  Edom  is  here  (unlike  w.  1,  8,  19)  the 
name  of  the  nation  (as  Nu.  xx.  18,  20,  21,  oL).    So  v.  43^ 

10.  Eliphaz.    Also  an  Edomite  personal  name.  Job  ii.  11. 

^  The  following  table  will  make  the  xelationship  of  the  different  clans  dear: — 

'Adah  Basemath  Oholibamah 

{HittiU  or  Canaaniti  line)  {iMhmaeliU  line)        (JfforiU  line) 

EliphassTimna'  Be*ael         Je'osh  Ja*lam  (ora^ 

Teman  Omar  ^Sphd  Ga*tam  (enai  'Amalek  l^a^th  Zera^  Shammah  MizEiOi 
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of  Baaemath  the  wife  of  Esan.  11  And  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  werep 
Teman,  Omar,  ^Zepho,  and  Qatam,  and  Kenaz.  12  And  Tunna 
was  concabine  to  Eliphaz  Esau's  son ;  and  she  bare  to  Eliphaz 
Amalek :  these  are  the  sons  of  Adah  Esau's  wife.  13  And  tiiese 
are  the  sons  of  Beuel;  Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and 
Mizzah :  these  were  the  sons  of  Basemath  Esau's  wifa  14  And 
these  were  the  sons  of  Oholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the 
daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau's  wife :  and  she  bare  to  Esau  Jeush, 
and  Jalam,  and  Korah.  15  These  are  the  'dukes  oiF 

the  sons  of  Esau :  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn  of  Esau ; 
duke  TemaUi  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Kenaz,  16  duke 
Korah,  duke  Gatam,  duke  Amalek :  these  are  the  dukes  that 
came  of  Eliphaz  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  these  are  the  sons  of 
Adah.  17  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel  Esau's  son ;  duke 
Nahathy  duke  Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke  Mizzah :  these  are 

^  In  1  Ghr.  i.  86,  ZephU  *  Or,  ehie/t 

IL  Tmnan.  Elsewhere  in  the  OT.  the  name  of  a  district  in  the 
N.  of  Edom  (Am.  i.  12;  Jer.  zliz.  7,  20;  Ez.  xxv.  13:  Hab.  iii.  8;  cL 
Bar.  iiL  22  £),  the  home  of  Job's  friend,  Eli{)haz,  Job  ii.  11.  Euseb. 
(Onom.  260)  Dames  also  a  village  ^ifmy,  15  miles  from  Petra. 

fTifnaz.  To^  all  appearance,  a  collateral  branch  of  the  KenizzUes 
(the  gentile  adj.  of  Kifnaz),  a  tribe  in  the  S.  of  Canaan,  afterwuds 
abeoibed  into  Jadah  fsee  on  xy.  19). 

12.  *  Amalek,  Not  counted  as  a  full  son  of  Eliphaz,  but  treated 
as  descended  from  a  concubine  and  a  Qorite  fsee  v,  22),  Timna*\ 
Leii  AmaleV  was  a  tribe  or  clan  of  inferior  rank  The  leiference  is 
probably  not  to  the  people  of  Amalek  itself  (xiv.  7),  but  to  an  offshoot^ 
or  remnant  (see  1  Cn.  it.  42,  43),  which  had  found  a  home  in  Edom, 
or  was  in  some  way  dependent  upon  it     C£  EncB.  i.  129. 

15 — 19.  Inst  of  clan-chiefs  of  Edom.  The  names,  with  one  exception 
(see  V.  16),  are  identical  with  those  of  the  corresponding  clans  mentioned 

in  m  9j— 14.  The  word  '  duke*  (H^^^)  simply  represents  the  Vulg.  dux, 
which  in  its  turn  is  .based  upon  the  lzz.  vyc/twF:  the  Heb.  word  is 
reaUr  formed  from  n<$  famuy  or  dan,  Jud.  vi.  15 ;  1  S.  z.  19 ;  Mic. 
Y.  2  (properly,  either  thousand,  or  association,  tribal  group).  It  was 
apparently  the  native  name  for  the  tribal  chiefs  of  J&om  (of  Judah, 
only  ZecL  ix.  7,  zii  5,  6:  otherwise  only  of  Edom,  in  Gen.  xxxyl,  the 
excetpts  in  1  GL  L  51 — 54,  and  Ex.  xv.  15).  The  names  would  be 
better  rendered  the  ohief  of  Teman,  the  ohief  of  Omar,  &c,  the 
genitiye  in  each  case  denoting  either  a  clan  or  a  district. 

16.    the  chief  of  forc^    Introduced  by  some  error  from  v,  18. 

^  In  the  transUtion  followed  in  Mi  U.  6,  read  m  ()^K  s  Ify^/tA^* 
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the  dukes  that  came  of  Beuel  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  these  are  P 
the  sons  of  Basemath  Esau's  wife.  18  And  these  are  the  sons 
of  Oholibamah  Esau's  wife;  duke  Jeush,  duke  Jalam,  duke 
Eorah:  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Oholibamah  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  Esau's  wife.  19  These  are  the  sons  of  Esau, 
and  these  are  their  dukes :  the  same  is  Edom. 

20  These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land;  Lotan  and  Shobal  and  Zibeon  and  Anah,  21  and 
Dishon  and  Ezer  and  Dishan :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of 
the  HoriteSi  the  children  of  Seir  in  the  land  of  Edom.  22  And 
the  children  of  Lotan  were  Hon  and  ^Hemam ;  and  Lotan's 
sister  was  Timna.  23  And  these  are  the  children  of  Shobal ; 
'Alvan  and  Manaliath  and  Ebal,  'Shepho  and  Onam.  24  And 
these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon ;  Aiah  and  Anah :  this  is  Anah 
who  found  the  hot  springs  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses 
of  Zibeon  lus  father.  25  And  these  are  the  children  of  Anah ; 
Dishon  and  Oholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah.  26  And  these 
are  the  children  of  ^Dishon ;  ^Hemdan  and  Eshban  and  Ithran 
and  Cheran.    27  These  are  the  children  of  Ezer ;  Bilhan  and 

^  In  1  Ghr.  L  89,  Bomam,  *  In  1  Ghr.  i.  40,  AUan.  >  In  1  Ghr.  i.  40, 

Shephu  «  Heb.  THthan.  •  In  1  Ghr.  i.  41,  floffiran. 

20 — 30.  The  clans,  Cunilies,  and  clan-chie&  of  the  aboriginal 
^orite8.  BeHr  is  elsewhere  the  name  of  the  land  (e.g.  ziy.  6 ;  Is.  zzi. 
II);  but  here  the  country  is^  personified,  and  becomes  the  imaginary 
ancestor  of  the  tribes  innabitmg  it  Gf.  the  similar  cases  in  cL  z. 
The  name  Qorite  perhapo  means  oaw-dweUen^  Troglodytes,  Edom 
abounds  in  cayes,  which  till  a  much  later  time  were  used  as  dwellings. 
Gf.  the  Commentaries  on  Chad.  3. 

20.  the  inhabitants  qf  the  land.  I.e.  its  autochthonous  inhabi- 
tants :  opp.  to  the  immigrant  Esauites. 

22—28.  The  sub-claiis,  or  families,  of  the  natiye  Qorites,  regarded 
as  subdivisions  of  the  seven  larger  groups  enumerated  in  t;.  20. 

22.    HorL    The  national  name  appears  here  as  a  clan-name. 

24.  the  hot  epringe,  ^  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  here,  and^  the 
rend,  is  uncertain.  If  it  is  correct,  the  reference  will  be  to  hot  springs, 
such  as  those  which  Burckhardt  {TraveU  in  Bwria^  1822,  p.  401) 
found,  near  where  tiie  W.  el-Ahs&  (above,  p.  169)  crosses  the  Derb 
el-Haj,  or  Pilgrim-route  to  Mecca,  some  distance  NE.  of  Busaireh  (on 
V.  33).    (Hot  saline  springs  are  numerous  about  the  Dead  S^) 

25.  'Anah,    Of  course  the  'Anah  of  «.  20,  not  the  'Anah  of  «.  24. 
27.    In  1  CL  L  42, '  Ja'&kan'  stands  for  'and  'A)um,'  and  is  ob- 
viously a  transcriptional  error  for  it  (|p)n  for  ipyi).    Stm,  the  name 
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Zaavan  and  ^Akaii.    28  These  are  the  children  of  Dishan ;  Uz  p 
and  Aran.  29  These  are  the  dakes  that  came  of  the 

Horites;  duke  Lotan,  duke  Shobal,  duke  Zibeon,  duke  Anah, 
30  duke  Dishon,  duke  Ezer,  duke  Dishan :  these  are  the  dukes 
that  came  of  the  Horites,  according  to  their  dukes  in  the  land 
of  Seir. 

31  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel. 
32  And  Bela  the  son  of  Beor  reigned  in  Edom;  and  the  name  of 

^  In  1  Ghr.  i*  4S,  Jaakan. 

may  stand  in  some  connexion  with  the  place  '(Wells  of)  the  B*n6 
Ja'&fcan,'  mentioned  in  No.  Txxiii.  31  £ ;  Dt  z.  6. 

28.  *Uz.  A  branch  of  the  Aramaean  IT;  (z.  23,  zziL  21)  had 
perhaps  attached  itself  to  die  Qorites. 

20,  30.  The  '  dukes'  or  clan-chie&  (on  v.  15)  of  the  Sorites.  The 
names  ('the  cUef  otLofan^'  &c)  agree  (as  in  w,  15 — 18)  mtii  those 
of  the  corresponding  dans,  v.  20 1 

30.  (MOcmUng  to  their  dukei.  Better  (lxz.  [i/yc/iov^oif  » '  dukeries'], 
DLX  according  to  their  clans  roti^eVsJ^  for  Dn^D^^)>. 

31 — 30.  A  list  of  eight  Eaomite  kings.  Verse  31^  shews  that  the 
writer  Uyed  after  the  b^Dninff  of  the  Isr.moDarchy.  The  last  mentioned 
king  will  naturally  haye  livea  just  before  the  time  of  SaoL  Edom  was 
in  advance  of  Israel,  both  in  the  possession  of  a  settled  territory,  and  in 
attaining  monaichiciAl  goremment  (cf  No.  xz.  14) :  in  this  respect,  also, 
Esau  was  the  'firstbora,'  though  in  the  end,  Israel  won  from  him  his 
supremacy  (2  S.  viii.  14).  Of  the  kin^  named  in  this  list>  none  is  a  son 
of  bis  predecessor :  it  ma^  be  inferreo^  consequently,  that  the  monarchy 
in  Edom  was  not  h^editanr,  but  ^[ective  (cf  Is.  zzziy.  12),  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  a  particular  chief  to  acquire  supremacy 
over  the  rest. 

32.  Bela'  (p^)  the  $on  qf  Be'or.  The  resemblance  to  '  Bala'am 
(OpSs)  the  son  of  Be'or'  is  remarkable;  but  hardly  forms  a  sufficient 
ba^  for  the  speculation  that  the  two  persons  are  the  same,  and  that 
Isr.  and  Edomite  history  had  banded  down  di£ferent  conceptions  of 
him^  Sayce,  EHH.  224,  229  n.;  Hommel,  AHT.  153,  223;  EncB. 

*  WeUhansen  hai  pointed  out  that  MTeral  of  the  Edomite  and  Horite  names 
here  enumerated  are  the  lame  aa,  or  Tery  similar  to,  those  of  families  of  Jadah, 
espeoialiy  of  the  olan  of  ^eiron  (forah,  1  Oh.  ii.  43;  Teman,  !▼.  6;  (enaz. 
It.  18,  16;  Shammah,  of.  flhammai,  iu  28,  44,  iv.  17;  Shobal,  u.  63,  iy.  1; 
Bfanal^th,  of.  ii.  52,  64;  Onam,  iL  28;  Eshban,  ef.  Ahban,  iL  29;  Ithran,  ef. 
Tether,  ii.  82,  iT.  17;  Aran  (IIX),  of.  Oren  (f^K),  ii  25;  Elah  (v.  41),  iv.  16; 

'Izftm,  ef.  'Irfi,  iv.  16).  The  fact  may  point  to  intermarriages  having  taken  plaoe 
between  the  neighbooring  peoples.  The  large  proportion  of  animal  names  (of. 
p.  278  «.)  is  also  noticeable;  it  is  perhaps  the  sarviyal  of  a  primitive  totemism  in 
Kdom :  en.  Graj,  JETed.  Prop.  Namei,  pp.  88  if.,  112  fl. 
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his  city  was  DinhabaL  33  And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  p 
of  Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in  his  stead.  34  And  Jobab  died, 
and  Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanites  reigned  in  his  stead. 
35  And  Husham  died,  and  Hadad  the  son  of  Bedad,  who  smote 
Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab,  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name 
of  his  city  was  Avith.  36  And  Hadad  died,  and  Samlah  of 
Masrekah  reigned  in  his  stead.  37  And  Samlah  died,  and  Shaul 
of  Behoboth  by  the  River  reigned  in  his  stead.  38  And  Shanl 
died,  and  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  reigned  in  his  stead. 
39  And  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  died,  and  ^Hadar  reigned 
in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  'Pau ;  and  his  wife's 
name  was  Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of  Matred,  the  daughter  of 
Me-zahab.  40  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  dukes 

^  In  1  Ghr.  L  50,  and  some  ancient  aathorities,  HodoiK.       *  In  1  Ohr.  i.  50,  TaU 

Dinhabah.    Unknown :  see  conjectures  in  EkicB. 

33.  Bozrah,  An  important  Edomite  town,  Am.  L  12,  Is.  Ixiii 
1,  al. :  now  ^usairek,  20  m.  SK  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  85  m.  N.  of  Fetra. 

34.  the  land  qfths  Temanites.    See  on  v.  11. 

35.  Jffddad,  Also  the  name  of  w  AraioMan  dei^,— the  one 
heading  the  Usts  of  gods  in  the  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  2anjirli  (near 
Aleppo),  of  the  8th  cent  B.a  (Cooke,  North-Bern.  Inecriptione,  161  ff., 
164,  cf.  360),  and  found  also  in  'Ben-hadad'  and  'Hadlad-ezer,' — cor- 
responding to  the  Ass.  ^am^ndn  (Rimmon),  the  storm-  and  thunder-god 
(^KAT.^  454;  KAT.*  443  I).  The  name  recurs  in  v.  39  (where  RVm. 
IS  no  doubt  right  in  following  Heb.  icss.,  Sam.,  and  Fedb.),  and  also  (as 
that  of  an  Edomite  who  troubled  Solomon)  in  1  E.  xL  14  £ 

^Avlth.  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  375)  mentions  a  '  chain  of  low  moun- 
tains, called  el-Ghoweiihe'  on  the  K  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Amon. 

37.  Shatd.  The  name  in  the  Heb.  is  tne  same  as  'SauL'  'The 
river'  is  usually  in  Heb.  (as  BV.  interprets  here:  see  on  xzzL  21)  the 
Euphrates :  if  KV.  is  right,  Behoboth  maj  be  Bahaba,  a  place  on  its 
W.  bank,  a  little  S.  of  the  moutt  of  the  Habor  (Ghaboras);  and  '  Shaul' 
will  liave  been  of  foreign  origin. 

39.  BacU-hanan.  The  name  ('Baal  is  gracious';  cf  Johanan, 
Elhanan)  points  to  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Edom :  cf.  the  many  ^hoen. 
names  formed  with  '  Baal.' 

M^hetab*iL  '  God  does  good  or  benefits,'  a  name  of  Aram,  forma- 
tion (in  late  Heb.,  NeL  vi.  10).  We  have  no  remains  of  the  language 
of  Eaom,  except  such  as  are  preserved  in  proper  names;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  shew  (what  might  also  have  been  inferred^  from  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  nations)  that  in  all  probability  it  closely 
resembled  Hebrew,  with  dialectical  dififerences  analogous  to  those 
which  we  know,  from  the  'Moabite  Stone,'  were  dii^layed  by  the 
language  of  Moab. 
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that  came  of  Esan,  according  to  their  fitmiliesy  after  their  places^  p 
by  their  names;  duke  Tlmna^  duke  ^Alvah,  duke  Jetheth; 
41  duke  Oholibamahy  duke  Elah,  duke  Pinon ;  42  duke  Eenaz, 
duke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar;  43  duke  Magdiel,  duke  Iram:  these 
be  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  their  habitations  in  the  land 
of  their  possession.    This  is  Esau  the  fitther  of  'the  Edomites. 

1  In  1  Ghr.  L  61,  AUah.  *  Heb.  Edam. 

40 — 43.  Second  list  of  'dukes,'  or  clan-chie&,  of  Edom.  The 
relation  of  this  list  to  the  one  in  «v.  15 — 19  is  not  expressly  stated: 
but  most  probably  (c£  Ewald,  Hist.  L  76;  Di ;  DeL^  the  Mokes'  here 
enomeratea  were  the  heads  of  the  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  country 
(notice '  after  dieir  places,'  v.  40)  adopted  for  political  or  administrative 
purposes,  which  may  not  have  corresponded  to  the  old  tribcU  divisions 
(cf.  in  Israel  1  E.  iv.  7 — 19) :  perhaps  indeed  the  list  may  relate  to 
the  time  when  the  Edomite  monarchy  had  passed  away,  and  the 
country  had  become  subject  to  Israel  (2  S.  viu.  14\  ^  The  names  in 
the  list  are  partly  those  of  clans  (as  j^enaz,  and  Onolibamah),  partly 

tho86  of  T)laC6S 

40.  duke  Timna'.  The  chief  of  Timna';  and  similarly  in  the 
names  following.  Timna  (in  the  Heb.  exactly  as  tw.  12,  22)  is  in  some 
oUtioDS  of  BV.  spelt  by  an  oversight  Titntuih, 

4L  the  chief  of  JSlah.  In  all  probability,  the  sea-port  usually 
called  JElath(8ee  on  ziv.  6). 

Pinon.  ]Doubtless  the  Punan  of  Nn.  xxxiii.  42  £,  said  b^  Euseb. 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  299,  123^  to  be  in  their  time  Phaenon,  a  village  in 
the  desert,  between  Fetra  ana  ^'ar,  where  criminals  were  sent  to  work 
in  the  copper-mines. 

42.  MU>zar.  According  to  Eus.  (Onom.  277)  a  large  village  in 
06b&l  (Pa  Lcxxiii.  7),  a  district  in  the  N.  of  Edom. 


Chapters  XXXVII— L. 

We  enter  now  the  last  division  of  the  Book,  which  (except  b  ch.  xxxviiL) 
deate  entirely  with  the  history  of  Joseph.  The  section  is  indeed  headed 
TNeddth  Jacob :  but  this  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  plan  followed  by  the 
compUer :  Isaac  is  dead ;  and  Jacob  is  therefore  technically  the  leading  figore ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  he  takes  a  subordinate  pkce,  and  though  after  the 
dhioHment  he  comes  again  to  the  forefront,  and  the  erents  of  his  dosing 
years  are  told  at  some  length,  the  chief  interest  of  the  narratiTe  centres  in 
Joseph. 

The  story  of  Joseph,  whether  we  take  account  or  not  of  the  double  strand 
of  which  it  seems  (p.  332)  to  be  composed,  'is  dramatic  in  form,— indeed,  it 
combines  the  elements  which  Aristotle  (Poet  xi,  xvl)  regarded  as  eiaential  to 
a  good  drama,  the  irrp«ircrrcci,  or  "revenal"  (vis.  of  the  intended  effect  of  an 
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action  into. its  direct  opposite) >,  and  the  dtwyv^puritf  or  '^recognition," — and  it 
is  told  with  a  touching  charm.  The  theme  is  a  common  one^  common  alike  in 
folk-lore,  in  the  drama,  and  in  history — the  younger  member  of  a  fiunOy  kept 
down  by  the  envy  of  the  elder  members,  and  at  last  triumphing  over  thens. 
Every  trait  in  the  narratiye  is  in  accordance  with  nature;  and  the  whole  forms 
a  Tivid  portraiture  of  the  true  deyelopment  of  human  character.'  The  young 
boy  dreams  his  dreams  of  future  greatness :  almost  immediately  his  hopes  are^ 
to  all  appearance,  shattered :  he  is  sold  away  from  his  father  and  brethren 
into  foreign  slavery ;  there,  however,  his  integrity  and  loyalty  save  him ;  after 
many  trials  and  disappointments  (zL  23}',  he  is  at  length,  by  a  suipriidng 
sequence  of  circumstances,  elemted  to  a  high  and  responsible  dignity  in 
Bgypt;  one  day,  alter  many  years,  he  suddenly  sees  his  brethren,  forced  by 
necessity,  standing  before  him ;  but  he  uses  the  advantage  which  his  podtion 
gives  him,  not  to  crush  them  or  take  vengeance  on  them,  but  to  try  them,  to 
discover  whether  they  are  loyal  to  his  father  and  youngest  brother,  and  then, 
when  he  has  at  last  assured  himself  of  their  altered  mind,  when  he  sees  them 
genuinely  moved  by  the  sight  of  their  father's  grief  and  the  remorse  of  their 
own  conscience,  and  knows  that  they  are  willing  even  to  go  themselves  into 
slavery  to  spare  their  father,  and  save  their  younger  brother,  when  he  is 
satisfied,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  forgiven,  he  discloses 
himself  to  them  and  nobly  and  magnanimously  forgives  them'.  Though  over- 
ruled by  Providence  for  good  (zlv.  6,  7, 8,  L  20X  and  though  justifying  signally 
in  the  end  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  the  events  of  Joseph's  life  move  forward, 
it  may  be  noted,  entirely  within  the  lines  of  what  is  human  and  natural; 
Joseph  is  the  recipient  of  no  supernatural  warnings  or  promises,  directing  his 
steps.  '  No  doubt,  the  story  was  told  again  and  again  by  Hebrew  rhapsodists 
at  the  fireside  of  Hebrew  homes':  at  length,  in  two  slightly  different  verdonsi 
one,  probably,  as  it  was  told  in  Ephraim,  and  the  other  as  it  was  told  in  Jndah, 
it  was  cast  into  a  written  form;  and  the  two  versions  are  interwoven  together 
in  our  present  Genesis. 

*It  would  be  a  most  interesting  study  to  compare  the  character  oi  Ulysses 
with  that  of  Joseph,  and  to  speculate  what  efiect  each  hero  may  have  had  upon 
his  nation's  subsequent  history.  Each  is  kept  true  by  the  tender  memories  of 
home  love;  each  is  god-fearing;  each  is  shrewd,  resourceful,  courageous, 
growing  with  the  experience  of  life ;  but  with  Ulysses  the  shrewdness  just 
passes  the  line,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  guile  and  cunning,  from 
which  Joseph  is  quite  free, — Ulysses  finding  his  subsequent  counterpart  in 
Themistocles,  Joseph  in  Daniel  Most  interesting,  too^  to  compare  the  scene 
where  Joseph's  brethren  stand  cowering,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  before  the 
brother  whom  they  have  wronged,  and  receive  only  the  winged  words  of 
forgiveness,  with  tiiat  other  scene  in  which  the  suitors  of  Penelope  huddle 
together  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  conscious  of  their  guilty  when  Ulysses  is 

^  The  brethren  'eell  Joseph  to  be  quit  of  him  and  his  dreams;  bat  the  result  is 
that  his  dreams  are  fulfilled,  and  he  saves  their  lives.'  See  Lock  on  the  sense  of 
the  term  rtpivirtta  in  the  Clasi.  Rev.  ix.  (1895),  pp.  261 — 8. 

*  Gf.  Ps.  ov.  19  *  Until  the  time  that  his  word  [Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  9]  came  to  pass, 
the  saying  of  Jehovah  (the  promise  implied  in  Joseph's  dreams)  tested  him 
(exposed  him  to  the  discipline  of  humiliation  and  disappomtment).' 

*  Dr  Lock  compares  Prospero  in  the  resij»Ml« 
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roTealed,  and  receive  the  winged  arrowg  of  death;  and  to  think  how  the  yonng 
Greek,  as  he  grew  up,  had  always  before  him  the  story  of  tiiamphant  justice, 
while  the  young  Hebrew  was  nurtured  in  the  nobler  story  of  triumphant  merey' 
(from  a  sermon  by  Dr  Lock,  Exp.  Timei,  June,  1903,  p.  896).  See  further 
below,  p.  400  f. 

Chapter  XXXVIL 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt 

The  narrative  (except  f».  1,  2^,  which  belong  to  P)  is  composed  of  J  and  & 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  diapter  the  details  of  the  analysis  are  somewhat 
uncertain :  but  from  e.  21  the  double  strand  appears  rery  distinctly;  and  if  the 
reader  will  follow  the  narratiye  carefuUy,  he  will  see  that  there  are  two 
divergent  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph  was  rescued  from  his 
brethren's  hands,  and  sold  into  IJgypt  In  J,  Jvdah  takes  the  lead:  he 
dissuades  his  other  brethren  fit>m  carrying  out  thdr  purpose^  and  induces 
them  to  sell  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of  Uhm/oMUi^  who  happened  to  be  passing 
by  on  their  way  from  Gilead  into  Egypt;  and  the  Ishmaelites,  upon  their 
arrival  in  Egypt,  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  an  E^jptian  of  rank  (xxiix.  1).  In  B, 
Reuben  takes  tiie  lead,  and  dissuades  the  other  brethren  from  canying  out 
their  plan:  at  his  suggestion,  they  cast  Joseph  into  a  pit^  and  Midianite 
traders,  passing  by,  draw  him  up  out  of  the  pit^  while  his  brethren  are  at  their 
meal,  and  sell  him  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  the  *  captain  of  the  guard'  (e.  86). 
The  principal  grounds  upon  which  this  analysis  rests  are  explained  in  the  notes: 
the  difference  as  regards  the  position  taken  by  Judah  and  Reuben  will  re- 
appear subsequently. 

XXXVII.    I  And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  of  his  other's  P 
sojournings,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    2  These  are  the  generations 
of  Jacob.    Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  |  was  feeding  the  J 
flock  with  his  brethren ;  and  he  was  a  lad  with  the  sons  of 
Bilhah,  and  with  the  sons  of  ZOpah,  his  fitther^s  wives :  and 
Joseph  brought  the  evil  report  of  them  onto  their  &ther. 

XXXV XL  1.  And  J(icob  dwelt  &G.  In  contrast  to  Esau,  who 
had  withdrawn  into  Se*ir  (xxxvi  6 — 8j^ 

of  his  father's  sojoumings.    (X.  zviL  8,  lapmL  4  (both  also  P). 

2\  P's  introduction  to  the  history  of  Jacob,  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  period  after  Isaac's  death  (zzxv.  29). 

2^    Read,  ...with  his  brethren,  being  (still)  a  lad,  (even)  with,  &c 

the  sons  qfBilhah,  Bachel's  'handmaia'^  Le.  Dan  and  Naphtali. 

the  sons  qfJ^HlpcA,  Leah's  *  handmaid';  Le.  Gad  and  Asher. 

and  Joseph  brought  &c.  The  words  are  intended  to  explain  the 
subsequent  unfriendliness.  Jacob  is  to  be  pictured  as  being  at  Hebron 
(v.  14;  of.  XXXV.  27).  What  the  'evil  report'  was,  is  not  stated;  per- 
haps it  was  some  dishonesty  in  the  sale  of  their  father's  flocks,  which 
shocked  the  upright  mind  of  Joseph. 

D.  21 
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3  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children^  because  J 
he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age:  and  he  made  him  ^a  coat  of  many 
colours.  4  And  his  brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him 
more  than  all  his  brethren ;  and  they  hated  him,  and  could  not 
speak  peaceably  unto  him.  |  5  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  B 
and  he  told  it  to  his  brethren :  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more. 
6  And  he  said  unto  them,  Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream  which  I 
have  dreamed:  7  for,  behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the 
field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood  upright;  and, 
behold,  your  sheaves  came  round  about^  and  made  obeisance  to 
my  shec^  8  And  his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed 
reign  over  us?  or  shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  usf 
And  they  hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his 
words.  9  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream,  and  told  it  to 
his  brethren,  and  said,  Behold,  I  have  dreamed  yet  a  dream ; 
and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  eleven  stars  made 
obeisance  to  ma  10  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his 
brethren ;  and  his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  What 
is  this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed  ?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother 
and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to 
the  earth?  II  And  his  brethren  envied  him;  but  his  &ther 
kept  the  saying  m  mindj|  12  And  his  brethren  went  to  feed./' 

^  Or,  a  long  garment  with  tleevu 

3,  4.  A  farther  canse  for  the  boy's  unpopularity  with  his  brethren : 
he  was  his  father's  favourite.    For  '  Israel/  cf.  on  xliiL  6. 

3.  a  cocU  qfmany  colours.  ^  A  coat^ — or,  more  strictly,  a  tunio,— - 
({Z*  palms  and  soles,  i.e.  reaching  to  the  hands  and  feet  (which  is  what 
is  meant  by  RVm.);  opp.  to  the  ordinaiy  tunic,  which  had  no  sleeves, 
and  reached  onlj  to  the  knees.  So  2  §.  xiii.  18  f.  (worn  in  David's 
time  by  royal  pnncesses). 

4.  'loved  him,*    Tne  pronoun  is  emphatic  in  the  Hebrew. 
could  not    So  completely  had  hatred  fettered  their  tongues. 

5 — II.  ^  Two  boyish  dreams  of  future  greatness,  such  as  naturally 
increase  his  brethren's  dislike  of  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  narrator, 
they  are  divinely-sent  presentiments  of  his  future  greatness.  The 
double  dream  indicates  tne  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  (xli.^  32). 

10.  thy  mother.  The  words,  as  used  by  Jacob,  obviously  imply 
that  Rachel  was  still  alive.  J  has  mentioned  her  death  in  xzxv.  19; 
perhaps  E  placed  her  death  later. 

IP.    Lxx.  hwTripri(r€v  (there  is  no  'in  mind'  in  the  Heb.).    Ct  Lk. 

ii.  19  (<rwcnf/>ci),  51  (Sicny/xi  h^  rj  KapH^  aMjs), 
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their  feither's  flock  in  ShecheiiL  13  And  Israel  said  onto  J" 
Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem  ?  come, 
and  I  will  send  thee  unto  them.  And  he  said  to  him,  Here  am  L 
14  And  he  said  to  him,  Go  now,  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy 
brethren,  and  well  with  the  flock ;  and  bring  me  word  again. 
So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to 
Shechem.  15  And  a  certain  man  found  him,  and,  behold,  he 
was  wandering  in  the  field :  and  the  man  asked  him,  saying, 
What  seekest  thou  ?  16  And  he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren :  tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  are  feeding  the  flock.  17  And  the 
man  said.  They  are  departed  hence :  for  I  heard  them  say,  Let 
us  go  to  Dothan.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  brethren,  and 
found  them  in  Dotban.  18  And  they  saw  him  afieur  off,  and 
before  he  came  near  unto  them,  they  conspired  against  him  to 
slay  hiuL  |  19  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Behold,  this  E 
^dreamer  comcth.  20  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay 
him,  and  cast  him  into  one  of  the  pits,  and  we  will  say.  An  evil 

^  Heb.  moMier  of  drtaxia, 

12 — 17.    Joseph  sent  to  enc^aire  after  his  brethren  at  Shechem. 

12.  in  Shechem,  The  plam  of  Mukhna  on  the  K  of  Shechem 
(xii.^  6)  supplies  excellent  pasturage.  The  incidents  narrated  in  ch. 
xzziv.  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 

14.  the  vale  qf  Hebron.  The  broad  vale,  running  NW.  to  SK,  in 
which  Hebron  lies. 

17.  Dothan,  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  TeU  Dothan,  a  fine 
green  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  the  ancient  'city'  (2  K  vL  13 — 15) 
must  have  stood,  with  two  wells  near  its  S.  foot^  15  m.  N.  of  Shechem, 
on  the  S.  of  a  broad  plain  (cf.  Judith  iv.  6),  where  the  pasturage  is 
even  finer  than  it  is  about  Shechem  (Rob.  m.  122  j  cf.  EncB.  8.v.). 

18 — 36.  Seeing  Joseph  approaching  in  the  distance,  the  brethren 
plan  to  kill  him,  and  so  to  nrustrate  his  dreams :  he  is  saved, — hv  Reuben, 
according  to  E;  bv  Jiidah,  according  to  J, — and  carried  aown  into 
%vpt;  his  father  being  persuaded  by  his  brethren  that  he  has  been 
killed  by  a  wild  beast 

19.  Master  (or  otvner)  of  (RVm.)  is  a  Heb.  idiom  for  poseeesinqi 
so  xlix.  23  'archers'  is  lit  masters  qf  arrows^  2  E.  L  8  'hairy'  is  ht 
owner  qfhair^  Fr.  xxix.  22  '  wrathful  man'  is  master  qfwrath^  &0.  As 
used  here,  the  expression  is  intended  as  a  mocking  exaggeration. 

20.  pits.  Or,  cisterns,  for  the  storage  of  water,  or  (L.  and  B.  I. 
89,  90,  n.  194,  m.  458,  cf.  Jer.  xli.  8)  grain.  Cf  Dt  vi.  11;  1  S.  xiiL 
6;  2  GL  xxvi.  10  (same  word).  Such  cisterns  are  still  very  common 
in  Palestine,  and  are  often  dangerous  to  travellers  (cf.  the  law,  Ex.  xxi. 
33  f.):  they  are  abundant  in  particular  about  Dothan,  and  'as  they 

21—2 


*^p^' 
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beast  hath  deyonred  him :  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  ^ 
his  dreams.  |  21  And  [Reuben]  heard  it^  and  delivered  him  out  J 
of  their  hand ;  and  said,  Let  us  not  take  his  Ufa  |  22  And  B 
Reuben  said  unto  them,  Shed  no  blood ;  cast  him  into  this  pit 
that  is  in  the  wildemesSy  but  lay  no  hand  upon  him :  that  he 
might  deliver  him  out  of  their  hand,  to  restore  him  to  his  &ther. 
23  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph  was  come  unto  his  brethren, 
that  they  stript  Joseph  of  his  coat^  the  coat  of  many  colours 
that  was  on  him ;  24  and  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  the 
pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was  no  water  in  it    25  And 
they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  |  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  J 
looked,  and,  behold,  a  travelling  company  of  Ishmaelites  came 
from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  ^spicery  and  'balm  and 
'myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt    26  And  Judah  said 
unto  his  brethren,  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother  and 

*  Or,  Qwn  tragaeanih    Or,  ttor€LX  *  Or,  moitic  *  Or,  ladanmm 

are  shaped  like  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  moatb,  any  one  imprisoned 
within  would  be  unable  to  extricate  himself  without  assistance'  (Warren, 
Recoveryqf  Jeru8.^  1871,  p. 463). 

21  (ih.  Reuben.  Ohnginally,  it  is  generally  supposed  bv  critics, 
Judah^  tne  sequel  following  in  v.  25  ('and  they  lifted  up,'  &c.).  With 
'Reuben,'  v.  21^  and  v.  22*  are  tautologous. 

22—25^.    Fs  sequel  to  w.  19—20. 

22.  wilderness.  The  Heb.  word  means  a  driving-place  for  cattle^ 
i.e.  pasture  ground, — uncultivated,  but  by  no  means  oanren:  cC  P& 
Ixv.  12. 

26*»— 27.    J's  sequel  to  v.  21. 

25^  a  travetting  company.  A  caravan  (Job  vi.  18,  19 ;  cf.  I& 
xzi.  13).  The  terms  in  which  the  Ishmaelites,  and  {v.  28)  the  Midian- 
ites  are  mentioned  are  hardly  in  accord  with  at  least  the  literal  sense 
of  the  representation  in  cL  xxL,  zxv.  2,  according  to  which  both  would 
be  Joseph's  cousins. 

from  Gilead.  The  plain  N.  and  W.  of  Dothan  is  still  crossed  bv 
the  regular  route  from  Gilead,  past  Beisan  fBeth-shean)  and  Jezreel^ 
and  on  through  the  jlain  of  Sharon,  and  Lydoa,  to  Egypt  (Bob.  n.  316, 
331 ;  and  G.  A.  Smith's  Map). 

spicery.  Most  probably,  gum  tragacanth :  certainly,  nothing  so 
gencnnal  as '  spicery. 

balm.    A  prodact  of  Gilead:  Jer.  viiL  22,  xlvi.  11. 

myrrh.  Ladanum, — the  fragrant  gam  of  the  cistus,  or  rock-rose 
(NHj3.  458  £f. ;  JEneB.  Ladanum).  These  gums  would  be  us^  in 
Egyptv  partly  medicin^y,  partly  as  incense,  and  partly  in  embalming. 

26,  27.  JudeJi  seizes  the  opportunity:  and  by  appealing  to  nis 
brothers'  cupidity  saves  Joseph's  me. 
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ooDoeal  his  blood?     27    Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the«r 
IshmaeliteSy  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our 
brother,  our  flesL    And  bis  brethren  hearkened  unto  him.  | 
28  And  there  passed  by  Midianites,  merchantmen ;  and  they  B 
drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit^  |  and  sold  Joseph  to  J 
the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  |  And  they  brought  E 
Joseph  into  Egypt    29  And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit; 
and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit ;  and  he  rent  his  clothes. 
30  And  he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and  said,  The  child  is 
not ;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go  ?  |  31  And  they  took  Joseph's  J 
coat^  and  killed  a  he-goat^  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood ; 
32  and  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they  brought  it 
to  their  &ther;  and  said,  This  have  we  found:  know  now 
whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  not    33  And  he  knew  it>  and 
sidd.  It  is  my  son's  coat ;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ; 
Joseph  is  wiUiout  doubt  torn  in  piece&    34  And  Jacob  rent  his 
garments,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his 
son  many  days.    35  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 

26.  and  conceal  its  blood.  That  its  cry  for  vengeance  may  not  be 
heard:  cf.  Ez.  xxiv.  7  f.;  Is.  xxvi.  21;  Job  xvi.  18. 

28*  (£).  The  absence  of  the  art.  in  'Midianites'  shews  that  the 
reference  cannot  be  to  '  tlie  Ishmaelites'  mentioned  specifically  in  v,  27, 
but  tiiat  9.  28*  is  parallel  to  fw,  25^—27,  and  the  sequel  of  v.  25* :  while 
the  brethren  are  at  their  meal,  Midianite  traders,  passing  by,  kidnap 
Joseph,  and  (v.  28"*)  carry  him  away  into  Egypt  This  agrees  with 
xL  15  (also  E),  where  Joseph  is — not  'sold,'  hnt-r* stolen  awaiy  oat  of 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews.' 

and  they  drew  (E).  I.e.  Tin  the  original  context  of  E)  the  Midianites^ 
who  drew  Joseph  up  out  or  the  pit,  without  his  bretmren's  knowledge 
(which  explains  Reuben's  surprise  in  v.  29),  while  they  were  at  tiieur 
meal  (v.  25*). 

28^  (J),  and  they  sold. .  .for  tioenty  shekels  qf  silver.  The  mention 
of  the  'Ishmaelites'  shews  that  this  clause  is  the  sequel  in  J  to  v.  27. 
The  price  (=  about  505.  jsee  on  xxiii.  15])  was  two-thirds  of  that  of  an 
ordinary  (adult)  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  but  no  doubt  such  as  would  be 
usual  for  a  youth  like  Joseph :  cf.  Lev.  xxviL  5. 

28*  (E).    And  they  brought  &c    Viz.  the  Midianites  (v.  28*). 

29  £  (£).  Reuben  upon  returning,  after  the  meal  (v.  25*),  to  the 
pit^  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  being  able  now  to  send  Joseph  home 
secretly  (v.  22^,  finds  to  his  dismay  that  the  pit  is  empty. 

31 — 35.    llie  sequel  in  J  to  the  middle  clause  of  v.  28. 

33.  Jacob,  upon  seeing  the  blood-stained  coat^  at  once  draws  the 
desired  conclusion  (v.  20). 
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up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and  he  J 
said.  For  I  will  go  down  to  ^the  grave  to  my  son  moomii^ 
And  his  fstiher  wept  for  him.  |  36  And  the  ^Midianites  sold  him  B 
into  Egypt  unto  Potiplmr,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's^  the  'captain 
of  the  guard. 

^  Heb.  Sheol,  Um  nAme  of  the  aboda  of  the  daad,  answering  to  the  Oieek  Hadea, 
Acta  ii.  27.  <  Heb.  MedamiUB.  *  Heb.  ekUf  of  tkt  exeeutiomen. 

35.  the  grave.  Heb.  Sisol.  See  RVm.  On  the  Heb.  idea  of 
Sheol^  *  the  meetiDg-pliice  for  all  liying'  (Job  xxx.  331  where  the  spirit^ 
withoat  distinction  of  good  and  ba<C  was  snpposea  to  enter  upon  a 
shadowy,  half-conscious  existence^  devoid  of  mterest  or  occupation, 
and  not  worthy  of  the  name  of '  life,'  see  Eirkpatrick,  PscdmSf  p.  lzrr.£, 
and  on  Fs.  vi.  5,  and  the  writer's  Sermons  an  tie  OT.  |).  72  ff.  ('The 
growth  of  belief  in  a  future  stats');  and  c£  Ps.  Ixxxviii  10 — 12;  Is. 
ziv.  9 — 10,  15,  xzzyiiL  18 ;  Job  x.  21 — 22 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  21  ff. 

36.  The  seouel  in  E  (notice  the  ' Midianites*)  to  tw.  28***,  29— 3a 
Potxpha/r.    The  name  is  Egyptian;  and  means  (see  DB.  s.y.)  'He 

whom  tne  Ba  (or  the  sun-god)  ^ve.'^  Gf.  on  xlL  45  ('  Poti-phera'). 

officer.  Lit.  eunuch;  uiou^  it  is  possible  that  the  w(nrd  is  used 
in  its  generalized  sense  of  eourt^fficial:  cf  zL  2,  7,  and  RV.  of  1  K 
jodl  9;  2  E.  viiL  6,  rriv.  12;  Est  L  10. 

the  captain  qfthe  guard.  Lit.  'captain  (or  chief)  of  the  slaughter- 
ers' (of  animals  [not^  'executioners']),  a  Heb.  title,  though  in  usage 
applied  only  to  foreigners  (except  of  Potiphar,  it  is  usea  only,  with 
31  for  *^,  of  Nebucha^ezzar's  '  captain  of  the  guard,'  2  E.  xxv.  8,  o^ 
Dan.  ii.  14).  The  royal  butchers  must^  it  seems,  have  come  in  some 
way  to  form  the  royal  body-guard :  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Old  Test,  in  tie 
Jewish  Church*,  262  f.  What  native  Egyptian  official  the  term  denoted 
is  uncertain;  possibly  (see  DB.  Lc.)  one  corresponding  to  the  apx^rt^ 
fiaroifivXai  of  tne  Ptolemaic  period. 


Chapter  XXXVIIL 
Judah  and  Tamar. 

This  narrative  (J)  has  a  tribal  interest;  its  main  object  being  t^ explain  the 
origin  of  the  three  primary  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  viz.  the  fitmilies, 
or  clans,  of  Sh§lah,  Peref,  and  Zerati  (see  Nu.  xxtL  20).  The  daughter  of 
Shua'  is  a  Ganaanitess,  and  presumably  Tamar  is  likewise ;  the  narratiye  wonld 
thus  seem  to  betray  a  consciousness  that  there  was  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Canaanite  blood  in  the  tribe.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  secondary  purpose  of 
the  narrative  to  impress  the  duty  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife 
(see  on  w,  8 — 10).    Here  is  the  pedigree  of  the  principal  Judahite  families :~- 
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Shoa's  daughters  JuDAH  sTamar 

i  I 

Tamara'Er       Onan         Shelah  Perez  Zerah 

(1  Ofa.  iy.  21—28)         I 


I '  I  I 1 

Hesron  Hamnl        Zimri         (4  others) 

'     I  *  (Zabdi)        lOh.u.6 

Jerahmeel  Bam  Chelahai  Earmi 

(Caleb)  I 

(1  COi.  iL  9,  (1  Oh.  iL  9,  (1  Ch.  ii  9,  «Achaii 

25—88,84  10—17)  18—20.24,  (ICh.  ii.7; 

—41)  42— 50* »,  Josh.  vii.  1) 

60«»— 55) 

See  alao  1  Oh.  iy.  (the  text  of  both  1  Gh.  iL  and  1  Ch.  iv.  is  in  several  places 
oornipt);  and  ct  ck.  xlvL  12,  No.  xxtL  19—21,  1  CIl  iL  3—5. 

Perei  (ct  Ro.  !▼.  12)  was  reg^ardcd  as  having  been,  through  Qczron,  the 
ancestor  of  three  important  families,  or  cUiis,  in  Judah.  Ram  (see  1  Ch.  Le.) 
was  the  repnted  ancestor  of  the  royal  line  of  David :  many  nrimes  were  con- 
nected with  Jerahmeel;  and  the  Calcb-clan  was  regarded  as  tlie  founder  of 
Hebron,  and  other  places  in  Judah  (l.c.  vv.  42—50*').  1  S.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  14 
(ot  xxv.  8,  XXX.  29),  however,  seem  to  shew  that  in  David's  time  these  two  clans 
were  distinct  from  Jndah,  and  inhabited  the  Ncgeb  (see  on  xiL  9) :  afterwards, 
we  most  suppose,  they, — wholly,  or  in  part, — migrated  northwards,  and  were 
ultimately  adopted  into  the  tribe,  and  then  the  genealogies  in  1  Ch.  iL  were 
oonstructed  for  the  purpose  of  legitimizing  their  connexion  with  it 


1  And  it  camo  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  J" 
Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren,  and  turned  in  to  a  certain 
Adullamite,  whose  name  was  Hirah.  2  And  Judah  saw  there  a 
daughter  of  a  certam  Canaanite  whose  name  was  Shua ;  and  he 
took  her,  and  went  in  unto  her.  3  And  she  conceived,  and  bare 
a  son ;  and  he  called  his  name  £r.  4  And  she  conceived  again, 
and  bare  a  son ;  and  she  called  lus  name  OnaiL  5  And  she  yet 
again  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Shelah :  and  he  was  at 
Ohesib,  when  she  bare  him.    6  And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er 

ZZZVm.  1—5.  The  birth  of  Judah's  three  sons,  by  the 
daughter  of  Shua,  a  Canaanite  (called  in  1  Ch.  ii.  3  Bath-shua\ 

L  ^  went  doum.  From  the  nigh  central  CTOund  of  Canaan  (Hebron  ? 
xxzYii  14)  to  'AduUam  (Jos.  zv.  35)  in  the  ShepMlah,  or  Mowland' 
(Job.  XV.  33—44:  see  1>B.  ul  893  f.);  now  probably  'Aid  el-md, 
17  m.  SV.  of  Jerusalem  (HG.  229). 

6.  CMzib.  The  Achzib  of  Jos.  xv.  44,  also  in  the  '  lowland/  Mic. 
L  14.  On  the  *  sons'  of  Shelah,  or  the  Shelanites,  see  Nu.  xrvi.  20; 
1  Ch.  iv.  21—23  and  ix.  5  (||  Neh.  xi.  5)  [read  *Shelanite(s)'  for 
*Shilonite(8)']. 

»  To  'Caleb.'    Bead  then  (with  lxx.):  'The  sons  of  Har '  [see  v.  19],  <fto. 
*  Verses  50^ — 55  appear  to  relate  to  thejpott-ezilic  period. 
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his  firstborn,  and  her  name  was  Tamar.  7  And  Er,  Judah'sj' 
firstborn,  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord 
slew  him.  8  And  Judah  said  unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto  thy 
brother's  wife,  and  ^perform  the  duty  of  an  husband's  brother 
unto  her,  and  raise  up  seed  to  thy  brother.  9  And  Onan  knew 
that  the  seed  should  not  be  his ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he 
went  in  unto  his  brother's  wife,  that  he  spilled  it  on  the  ground, 
lest  he  should  give  seed  to  his  brother.  10  And  the  thing  which 
he  did  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  and  he  slew  him  also. 
11  Then  said  Judah  to  Tamar  his  daughter  in  law.  Remain  a 
widow  in  thy  father's  house,  till  Shelah  my  son  be  grown  up : 
for  he  said,  Lest  he  also  die,  like  his  brethren.  And  Tamar  went 
and  dwelt  in  her  father's  house.    12  And  in  process  of  time 

^  See  Dent.  xz?.  6. 

6,  7.    £r  marries  a  wife,  Tamar,  bat  dies  without  issue. 

6.     took  &c.    According  to  the  ancient  custom :  cf.  on  zzxiy.  4. 

7^     I.e.  he  died  early :  c£  Prov.  x.  27 :  Job  viiL  12  £ 

8 — 10.  Onan  persistently  refuses  to  tulfil  the  duly  which  custom 
laid  upon  him,  of  raising  up  seed  to  his  deceased  brother  Er.  According 
to  a  custom  widely  diffused  (though  with  modifications  in  detail)  in 
both  aucient  and  modern  times,  it  was,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
still  is,  the  duty  of  a  surviving  brother  to  marry  his  deceased  brother's 
wife  (or  wives),  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  make  provision  for  his 
children,  or,  if  he  should  have  died  childless,  to  p^petuate  his 
family  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  estate^  With  certain 
limitations  in  detail,  this  institution  of  the  '  Levirate-marriage,'  as  it 
is  called,  was  introduced  afterwards  into  Heb.  law  (Dt.  xxv.  5 — 10) : 
and  Dt.  xxv.  9  shews  that  a  man  who  did  not  conform  to  it  was  regarded 
as  wanting  in  brotherly  feeling,  and  looked  upon  with  contempt.  Onan, 
while  accepting  outwardly  the  obligation  which  custom  thus  imposed 
upon  him,  knew  however  that  the  issue  of  the  marriage  would  not  count 
as  his :  so  hoping  perhaps  selfishly  to  secure  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture in  his  father's  family  for  himself,  he  found  means  to  evade  giving 
effect  to  it. 

9.  when.  Whenever:  the  tenses  (which  are  exactly  like  those 
of  Nu.  xxi.  9,  Jud.  vi.  3)  being  freq^uentative  fG.-K.  g  159*,  112'). 

11.  Judah,  afraid  lest  a  similar  fate  snould  overtake  his  third 
son,  refuses  to  give  him  to  Tamar;  he  however  conceals  his  real  purpose, 
by  pretending  that  Shelah  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  take  a  wife. 

in  thy  father's  house.  Whither  a  widow,  having  no  children,  retired 
(Lev.  xxii.  13\  ^ 

12 — 18.  Tamar's  device  to  make  Judah  himself  perform  the  duly 
of  husband's  brother. 

^  Bee  further  particnUrs  in  the  writer's  Comm.  on  Deut.^  pp.  2S1 1,  284  f. 
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Shna's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Judah,  died;  and  Judah  wasJ" 
comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  sheepshearers  to  Timnah,  he 
and  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite.  13  And  it  was  told 
Tamar,  saying.  Behold,  thy  feither  in  law  goeth  up  to  Timnah  to 
shear  his  sheep.  14  And  she  put  off  from  her  the  garments  of 
her  widowhood,  and  covered  herself  with  her  veil,  and  wrapped 
herseli^  and  sat  in  the  gate  of  Enaim,  which  is  by  the  way  to 
ISmnah ;  for  she  saw  that  Shelah  was  grown  up,  and  she  was 
not  given  unto  him  to  wifa  15  AVhen  Judah  saw  her,  he 
thought  her  to  be  an  harlot;  for  she  had  covered  her  fsuce. 
16  And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the  way,  and  said.  Go  to,  I  pray 
thee,  let  me  come  in  unto  thee :  for  he  knew  not  that  she  wad 
his  daughter  in  law.  And  she  said.  What  vnlt  thou  give  me, 
that  thou  mayest  come  in  unto  me?  17  And  he  said,  I  will 
send  thee  a  kid  of  the  goats  from  the  flock.  And  she  said.  Wilt 
thou  give  me  a  pledge,  till  thou  send  it?  18  And  he  said,  What 
pledge  shall  I  give  thee?  And  she  said,  Thy  signet  and  thy 
cord,  and  thy  staff  that  is  in  thine  hand.  And  he  gave  them  to 
her,  and  came  in  unto  her,  and  she  conceived  by  him.  19  And 
she  arose^  and  went  away,  and  put  off  her  veil  from  her,  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  her  widowhood  20  And  Judah  sent  the 
kid  of  the  goats  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  the  Adullamite,  to 

12^  The  meaning  is,  *  And  when  Judah  was  comforted  (viz.  after 
the  usual  period  of  mourning  was  over),  he  went  up/  &c, 

Timnak  Either  the  modem  Tibneh^  4  m.  NE.  of  'Aid  el-m&,  or 
the  Timnah  of  Joe.  xv.  57,  in  the  *hill-country*  of  Judah  (ibid.  v.  48), — 
to  judge  from  the  cities  with  which  it  is  CTOuped  in  v.  55  (Maon, 
CarmeC  &c.)»  a  few  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  (Not  tiie  1  imnah  of  Jud.  xiv.  1.) 

kis  $heep!Aearer9.    G£  on  xzzL  19. 

14.  in  the  entrance  to  'Enaim.  Prob.  the  'En&m  of  Jos.  xv.  34, 
in  the  Shephelah. 

15.  eoveni  her  face.    So  that  he  did  not  recognize  her. 

18.  The  custom  of  suspending  a  signet-ring  round  the  neck  by  a 
cord  is  still  coomion  among  the  Arabs  (Rob.  l  36). 

thy  staff.  Which  must  be  thought  of  as  ornamented  and  valuable. 
The  ancient  Babylonians  carried  a  signet-ring  and  a  stick,  the  latter 
having  its  top  carved  into  the  form  of  a  fruit,  flower,  bird,  &c.  (Hdt 
L  195;.  ^  The  pledge  was  evidently  of  a  character  calculated  s^rwards 
to  convict  JudaL  'Lange  considers  that  the  wickedness  of  £r  had 
caused  him,  equally  with  Onan,  to  neglect  Tamar,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  was  no  real  incest'  (Pavne  Smith). 

19 — 26.    The  discovery  of  what  Tamar  had  done. 
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receive  the  pledge  from  the  woman's  hand :  but  ho  found  her  «f 
not  21  Then  he  asked  the  men  of  her  place,  saymg,  Where  is 
the  ^harlot^  that  was  at  Enaun  by  the  way  side  ?  And  they  said, 
There  hath  been  no  ^harlot  hera  22  And  he  returned  to  Judah, 
and  said,  I  have  not  found  her ;  and  also  the  men  of  the  place 
said,  There  hath  been  no  ^harlot  here.  23  And  Judah  said,  Let 
her  take  it  to  her,  lest  we  be  put  to  shame :  behold,  I  sent  this 
kid,  and  thou  hast  not  found  her.  24  And  it  came  to  pass  about 
three  months  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah,  saying,  Tamar  thy 
daughter  in  law  hath  played  the  harlot ;  and  moreover,  behold, 
she  is  with  child  by  whoredom.  And  Judah  said.  Bring  her 
forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt  25  When  she  was  brought  forth, 
she  sent  to  her  father  in  law,  saying,  By  the  man,  whose  these 
are,  am  I  with  child :  and  she  said,  Discern,  I  pray  thee,  whose 
are  these,  the  signet,  and  the  cords,  and  the  sta£     26  And 

^  Heb.  ftedef  haA,  that  is,  a  woman  dedicated  to  impare  heathen  worship.    Set 

Deat.  zziii.  17,  Hos.  it.  14. 

21.  harlot.  Votary  (lit.  one  sacred  or  dedicated,  via.  to  'Ashtoreth 
or  some  other  deity\  Tamar  had  dressed  herself  in  the  garb,  not  of 
an^  ordinary  harlot,  out  of  a  votary,  or  temple-prostitute — ^the  allusion 
being  to  the  singular  and  repulsive  custom,  common  in  heathen  Se- 
mitic antiquitv,  esp.  iu  Canaanitish  and  Phoenician  cults,  by  whidi 
grsons  of  DOth  sexes  prostituted  themselves  in  the  service  of  a  deity, 
imp.  the  law  forbidcling  it  to  Israelites  in  DL  xxiiL  17  £ :  and  the 
allusions  in  Hos.  iv.  14,  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  Jer.  iiL  2  (where  note 
'by  the  ways'),  6,  8  f.,  13;  and  (in  Babylon)  Hammurabi's  Code  [above^ 
p.  156  n.],  §  181,  Hdt  L  199,  Ep.  of  Jeremy  43. 

23.  Let  her  take  it  to  lier.  I.e.  let  her  keep  it^  ^^t  if  ^^  search 
further,  we  become  a  contempt  (Heb.  as  Frov.  xii.  8). 

24.  let  her  be  burnt.  Judah  acts  with  the  autnority  of  head 
of  the  family:  cf.  Jacob's  words  in  xxxi.  32.  Tamar  is  treated  as 
virtually  betrothed  to  Shelah  (v.  11),  and  consequently  (cf  Dt.  xziL 
23  f.^  as  an  adulteress.  The  later  legal  punishment  for  adultery  was 
deatn  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Dt.  xxiL  22, — so  in  the  case  of  one  betrothed 
w.  23  f.),  by  stoning  (Ez.  xvi.  38 — 40;  Jn.  viiL  6),  only  a  priest's 
daughter  who  prostituted  herself  being  liable  to  be  burnt  (Lev. 
XXL  10)'. 

26.  Judah  acknowledges  his  error.  The  custom  was  but  a  tem- 
porary one:  nevertheless,  living  in  the  age  in  which  she  did  Uve, 

^  Death  at  the  Btake  is  the  punishmeDt  prescribed  in  ^ammorabi's  Gode, 
I  157,  for  both  parties,  in  the  case  of  incest  with  a  mother:  it  was  alio  an 
Egyptian  punishment  for  adultereBses  (Petrie,  Egyp*  Talet,  I.  15;  Hasp.  i.  837; 
ef.  Hdt.  n.  111). 
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Judah  acknowledged  them,  and  said,  She  is  more  righteous  than  J 
I ;  forasmuch  as  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah  my  son.  And  he 
knew  her  again  no  mora  27  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  time  of 
her  travail,  that^  behold,  twins  were  in  her  womh.  28  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  she  trayailed,  that  one  put  out  a  hand :  and 
the  midwife  took  and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet  thread, 
saying,  This  came  out  first  29  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  drew 
back  his  hand,  that^  behold,  his  brother  came  out :  and  she  said, 
^Wherefore  hast  thou  made  a  breach  for  thyself?  therefore  his 
name  was  called  'Perez.  30  And  afterward  came  out  his  brother, 
that  had  the  scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand :  and  his  name  was 
called  2ieralL 

^  Or,  How  hoMt  thxM  wuide  a  breaeht  a  hnaeh  be  t^wn  thee!  *  That  if,  A 

breacK 

Tamar  had  a  right  that  it  should  be  observed  towards  her;  and  Judah, 
in  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  had  done  her  a  wrong. 

is  more  righteous  than  L  'Righteous'  is  to  be  understood,  natur- 
ally, in  a  relative  sense:  comp.  Ez.  7;:tl  51,  52;  Jer.  iii.  11. 

27—30.  The  birth  of  Pere?  and  Zerah.  The  story  in  all  probability 
has  its  origin  in  a  popular  explanation  (cf.  zix.  86 — 38)  of  the  name 
'  Perez,'  suggested  by  rivahies  between  the  two  dans,^  and  the  fS&ct 
that  the  Perez-clan,  although  the  vounger,  became  in  time  more 
powerful  and  important  than  the  Zmth-clan  (cf.  zxv.  25  f ).  In  1  Ch.  ii. 
the  descendants  of  Pere^  are  certainly  £sur  more  numerous  and  widely- 
spread  than  those  of  Zerah  (comp.  the  Table,  p.  827). 

29.  Wherrfcre  &c  t.e.  Why  hast  thou  tiius  violently  forced  thy- 
self out  ?  So  Del,  DL  &c.  RVm.  is  also  possible  (Ges.),  but  on  the 
whole  lessprobable. 

30.  Zerah.  The  emphasis  on  the  'scarlet  thread'  suggests  that  it 
is  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  name :  and  in  Aram.  zehurUha 
means  'scarlet'  (Pesh.  here  and  v.  38):  so  perhaps  that  is  alluded  to 
bv  the  narrator  (for  the  metathesis  involved,  cL  1  Ch.  iv.  9  f ,  where 
Ya'biz  is  explained  by^  ^di^eb).  As  a  Heb.  word,  Zerah  would  mean 
naturally  ristM  or  shining  forth  (of  the  sun :  Is.  Iz.  8).  It  occurs  also 
as  the  name  of  an  Edomite  dan  in  ch.  zxzvL  18  (cf.  v.  83). 

The  narratlTe  is  one  of  those  (ct  on  ch.  zxxIt.)  oq  which  the  question  seems 
to  arise  whether  we  are  dealing  really  with  indindcials,  or  with  tribes,  and 
divisions  of  tribes,  represented  as  indiridoala  The  stroDg  tribal  interest 
which  the  chapter  displays  lends  some  countenance  to  the  second  altematife. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  '£r  and  Onan  may  represent  Judahite  clans  which  early 
disappeared ;  while  Peref  and  Zerat^  may  represent  dans  which  rose  into  pro- 
minence afterwards,  Zerah,  though  really  the  more  ancient  dan, — the  name, 
it  haa  e?en  been  coigeccored,  signifies  properiy  autoehthonom  (cf.  *ezrdh^ 
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'natiTe^  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  dan  was  of  Canaanitish  origin, — 
being  outnumbered  by  Pere^,  on  account  of  the  clans  of  Caleb  and  Jera^ed 
being  reckoned,  after  their  incorporation  into  Judah  (p.  327),  as  belonging  to 
the  latter  (Stade,  Qeich,  l  158  t\  Gf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HG.  p.  289;  Mod«m 
OritieUm  and  ihs  Freaching  of  the  OT.  p.  104;  DB.  ii  792*>  (comp.  121  £, 
125  £)l 

Chapter  XXXTX, 
Joseph  cast  into  prison. 

The  chapter  (with  the  exception  of  the  words  indicated  in  9P.  1, 20)  belongs  to 
J;  and  forms  the  sequel  to  J's  account  of  Joseph's  being  sold  to  the  IshmaeUtea 
in  zzxTiL  25^—27,  28  (middle  clause),  31—35.  It  forms,  morally,  a  bright 
contrast  to  the  discreditable  story  told  in  ch.  xxxviiL 

The  history  of  Joseph  must  have  been  told  at  length  in  J  and  E  alike,  in 
substantially  the  same  form  in  both,  but  with  occasional  variations  in  details ; 
and  the  method  mostly  followed  by  the  compiler,  esp.  in  chs.  xxxix. — xW^  has 
been  to  excerpt  long  passages  from  J  and  E  alternately,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  incorporate  in  each  short  notices  embodying  traits  derived  from  the  other. 
The  c^rounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  rodts  are  the  facts — (a)  that  the  re- 
presentation in  different  parts  of  the  narrative  varies,  and  {b)  that  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative  there  occur  short,  isolated  passages  not  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  context  in  which  they  are  embedded,  but  presupposing  different  circum- 
stances^  which,  conversely,  appear  in  the  narrative  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  place  here  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  dififerences  between  the 
two  narratives  (including  those,  already  noticed,  in  ch.  xxxvil).  According  to 
J,  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  plot  to  kill  him,  is  rescued  by  Judah,  and  then 
sold  by  his  brethren  to  Ishmaelites,  who  in  their  turn  sell  him  to  an  Egyptian 
of  position,  whose  name  is  not  given  (see  on  xxxix.  1);  he  is  made  by  him  his 
head  servant  (xxxix.  4) ;  after  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  his  master's 
wife,  he  is  thrown  into  a  prison  bearing  the  peculiar  name  of  the  '  Round  (7) 
House'  (xxxix.  20);  and  the  keeper  of  this  makes  him  overseer  of  the  other 
prisoners.  In  the  sequel,  the  brethren  tell  Joseph  about  their  younger  brother 
only  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  (xliii.  7,  xliv.  19) ;  nothing  is  said  about  Simeon 
b^ing  detained  as  a  hostage  in  Egypt ;  the  brethren  open  their  sacks  and 
discover  the  money  in  them,  at  tlie  lodging-place  by  the  way ;  Judah  offers  to 
be  surety  to  his  father  for  Benjamin's  return ;  and  Ooshen  is  named  as  the 
district  allotted  to  Jacob  and  his  sons.  According  to  £,  Joseph  is  rescued 
from  his  own  brethren  by  Reuben^  and  thrown  into  a  pit,  from  which  he  is 
drawn  up  by  Midianites  without  his  brothers'  knowledge :  he  is  sold  by  them 
to  Potiphar,  captain  of  the  guard,  who  appoints  him  (xl.  4)  to  tcait  on  the 
prisoners  confined  in  his  house :  the  brethren,  when  taxed  with  being  spies, 
volunteer  the  information  about  their  younger  brother  (xHL  13,  32) ;  Simeon  is 
left  in  Egypt  as  a  hostage ;  the  brethren  open  their  sacks  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  home ;  Reuben  offers  to  be  surety  for  Benjamin's  return ;  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  Goshen  ^    Thus  while  both  versions  bring  Joseph  into  relation 

1  This  distinction  recurs  in  Exodus,  where  similarly  it  is  only  J  who  describes 
the  Israelites  as  living  apart  in  Goshen  (viii.  22,  ix.  26). 
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with  a  prison,  he  Is  a  prisoner  himself  only  in  J ;  in  B  he  is  merely  appointed 
to  foait  on  the  prisoners:  further,  while  in  J  the  keeper  of  the  ' Round (f) 
House'  (who  is  distinct  from  Joseph's  master,  xxzix.  20, 21)  commits  the  other 
prisoners  into  his  chai^ge,  in  B  his  own  master,  the  'captain  of  the  guard' 
(xxim  36,  xL  8^,  4^  appoints  him  to  wait  upon  the  prisoners  committed  to  his 
chaiga  In  the  existing  (composite)  narratiTe  the  two  Torsions  aie  harmonised 
(though  imperfectly)  hy  Potiphar  being  represented  as  both  Joseph's  master 
and  tUio  'captain  of  the  guard.' 

This  and  the  following  chapters  contain  many  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs 
and  institutions,  which  aie  explained,  as  fully  as  qwce  permits,  in  tbo  notes. 
For  further  information,  and  fuller  references  to  authorities,  see  DB.  n. 
772— ft. 


1  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt;  and  •T 
[Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  the  captain  of  the  guard,]  R 
an  I^yptian,  bought  him  of  the  hand  of  the  Ishmaelites,  whidi  J 
had  brought  him  down  thither.     2  And  the  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in  the  house 
of  his  master  the  Egyptian.    3  And  his  master  saw  that  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that  he  did  to 
prosper  in  his  hand.    4  And  Joseph  found  grace  in  his  sights 
and  he  ministered  unto  him :  and  he  made  him  overseer  over 
his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  put  into  his  hand.    6  And 
it  came  to  "psaa  from  the  time  that  he  made  him  overseer  in 
his  house,  and  over  all  that  he  had,  that  the  Lord  blessed  the 

XXXiX.    1 — 6.    How  Joseph  prospered  in  his  master's  house. 

1.  The  V.  forms  the  direct  sequel  to  zxzviL  28^  (also  J). 
Paiipiar^  cm  officer  &c.    See  on  zzzviL  SS\ 

2.  was  with  Joseph.    CL  w.  3,  21,  23;  and  see  on  xxL  20. 

4.  ^  Finding  him  to  be  quick  and  trostworihy,  his  master  made  him 
first  his  persoii^  attendant  (' he  ministered  onto  him');  and  afterwards 
'appointed  him  over  his  house^*  Le.  made  him  superintendent  of  his 
establishment^  or  his  mc^ior  damo,  such  as  was  usual  in  laise  ijgyptian 
households,  the  mer-per^  or  superintendent  of  the  house,  oeing  often 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  {I>B.  n.  772*^). 

5  £    As  his  afiairs  prospered  under  Joseph's  managementv  his 

^  If  the  name  and  deaeription  of  Joseph's  master  originally  stood  hare,  the 
addition  'an  Egyptian'  eeemi  taperflaons,  and  it  is  strange  aUo  that  the  name 
■hoold  never  reoor  in  sabaequent  parte  of  the  ehapter;  nenee  it  is  generaUy 
eappoaed  by  entice  that  the  original  text  of  J  had  here  onljr  'and  an  Egyptian 
booght  him,'  &c.,  the  words  referred  to  B  being  a  harmoninng  insertion,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  ^onnsmed)  'Egyptisn'  of  J  wiUi  the  Potiphar  of 
zzxriL  86  (E).  If  this  supposition  is  oorreet,  the  diffienlty  that  has  been  found  in  a 
ennneh  being  married  (though,  it  is  tme,  oases  are  known  to  oocor,  and  the  word 
May  not  have  that  sense  here:  see  on  zxzVii.  S^  wOl  of  eoiirse  disappear. 
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E^Tptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake;  and  the  blessing  of  thej* 
Lord  was  upon  all  that  he  had,  in  the  house  and  in  the  field. 
6  And  he  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand ;  and  ^he  knew 
not  aught  tluU  was  with  him,  save  the  bread  which  he  did  eat 
And  Joseph  was  comely^  and  well  &youred  7  And  it  came  to 
pass  after  these  things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her  eyes  upon 
Joseph ;  and  she  said,  lie  with  ma  8  But  he  refused,  and  said 
unto  his  master's  wife,  Behold,  my  master  'knoweth  not  what  is 
with  me  in  the  house,  and  he  hath  put  all  that  he  hath  into 
my  hand;  9  'there  is  none  greater  in  this  house  than  I ;  neither 
hath  he  kept  back  any  thing  from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  art 
his  wife:  how  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  Ood?  10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  spake  to  Joseph 
day  by  day,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto  her,  to  lie  by  her,  or  to 
be  with  her.  11  And  it  came  to  pass  about  this  time,  that  he 
went  into  the  house  to  do  his  work ;  and  there  was  none  of  the 
men  of  the  house  there  within.  12  And  she  caught  him  by  his 
garment^  saying.  Lie  with  me :  and  he  left  his  garment  in  her 
hand,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out  13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
she  saw  that  he  had  left  his  garment  in  her  hand,  and  was  fled 
forth,  14  that  she  called  unto  the  men  of  her  house,  and  spake 
unto  them,  saying.  See,  he  hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us 

^  Or,  with  Mm  hi  knew  not  *  Or,  knoweth  not  with  me  what  is  dbe,  '  Or, 

he  i»  not 

master  entrusted  to  him  more  and  more,  until  at  last  with  him  he 
knew  xuo/taught^  saw  the  bread  which  hs  did  eat,  i.e.  haying  him,  he 
trouble<f  himself  about  nothing,  except  his  food,  which,  probably  on 
account  of  religious  scruples  (df.  zliiL  32),  he  could  not  entrust  to  the 
care  of  a  foreigner. 

6.    well  favoured.    See  on  zxiz.  17. 

7 — 12.    His  master's  wife  makes  advances  to  him,  which  he  repels. 

8.  Read  with  marg.,  hnoweth  not  with  me  what  is  in  the  hotise, 

9.  RVm.  is  the  only  legitimate  rend,  of  the  Heb. :  he  has  given 
me  such  aut&oritj  that  he  has  no  greater  authority  himself.  The  rend, 
of  the  text  imphra  the  omiscdon  of  two  letters  (px  for  ^:3^k).  Joseph 
casts  the  temptation  from  him,  declaring  finely  that  he  will  neither 
(1)  betray  the  trust  which  his  master  reposes  in  him,  nor  (2)  sin 
against  God. 

13 — 20.  ^  To  avenge  herself  for  the  last  repulse,  she  brings  a  false 
charge  against  Joseph,  firstly  before  her  servants,  and  afterwards 
before  her  husband,  with  the  result  that  he  is  cast  into  prison. 
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to  mock  UB ;  he  came  in  nnto  me  to  lie  with  me,  and  I  cried  with  J 
a  loud  voice:  15  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heard  that 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  by  me, 
and  fled,  and  got  him  out  16  And  she  laid  up  his  gannent  by 
her,  until  his  master  came  homa  17  And  she  spake  unto  him 
according  to  these  words,  saying,  The  Hebrew  servant^  which 
thou  hast  brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  me  to  mock  me: 
18  and  it  came  to  i)ass,  as  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that 
he  left  his  garment  by  me,  and  fled  out  19  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  his  master  heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she 
spake  unto  him,  saying.  After  this  manner  did  thy  servant  to 
me ;  that  his  wrath  was  kindled.  20  And  Joseph's  master  took 
him,  and  put  him  into  the  prison[,  the  place  where  the  king's  R 
prisoners  were  bound] :  and  he  was  there  in  the  prison.  21  But  J 
the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  shewed  kindness  unto  him,  and 
gave  him  &vour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 
22  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  conmiitted  to  Joseph's  hand  all 
the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison ;  and  whatsoever  they  did 
there,  he  was  the  doer  of  it  23  The  keeper  of  the  prison  looked 
not  to  any  thing  that  was  under  his  hand,  because  the  Lord  was 
with  him ;  and  that  which  he  did,  the  Lord  made  it  to  prosper. 

14.  an  Hebrew.  A  man  of  the  unclean,  foreiflpi  stock  (zliii.  82, 
zlvL  34).^  She  professes  to  be  altogether  dissatisfied  with  Joseph's 
introduction  into  the  house. 

to  mock  us.  Insinuating  fiEklsely  that  the  other  women  in  the  house 
had  been  eznosed  to  similar  insults. 

16.  lata  up.  Le.  dgposited.  We  should  now  say  rather  'laid 
down:    Gf.  Ex.  zvL  34;  Dt  ziv.  28. 

20.  the  prison.  The  Round  House.  The  Heb.  expression  is 
peculiar,  and  is  found  onlv  here  (tw.  20—23),  and  xL  3^  5  .  Under- 
stood as  two  Hebrew  woros  it  mi^ht  signify  'house  of  roundness,'  Le. 
a  circular  tower,  such  as  might  be  used  for  a  prison;  but  sohar  is 
perhaps  the  Hebraized  form  of  an  Eg3npt.  word,  though  no  satisfactory 
original  for  it  has  hitherto  been  suggested.  Nor  is  it  known  what 
pb^  is  denoted  by  the  expression  ^  The  bracketed  words  are  not 
unprobably  an  editorial  preparation  for  ch.  xL 

21 — 23.     Here  also,  as  before  {v.  2),  Jehovah  is  *with  him*;  and 

^  There  are  no  BuillcieDt  grounds  for  identifying  it  with  the  *  White  Castle '  at 
Memphis  (Hdt.  m.  IS,  91;  Thno.  1. 104) ;  and  the  tuhanu  at  Thebes,  800  miles  up 
the  Nile, — a  palace  in  which  State  prisoners  were  honoorably  confined  (Hasp, 
n.  271  fi.), — seems  too  remote  from  the  Delta  (in  which,  as  'Goshen '  shews  [see 
on  xlvi.  28]  the  scene  of  the  following  narratiye  is  endentlj  laid),  besides  ~ 
not  Toy  likely  in  itselt 
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he  wins  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  so  that 
he  made  him  oreiseer  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  entrusted  them  to 
his  care. 

To  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  mastoids  wife,  narrated  io  this  chapter,  there 
Is'  a  remarkable  parallel  (whidi  has  been  often  compared)  hi  the  Bgjptian 
romance,  commonly  called  'The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,'  written  for 
8eti  II.,  of  the  19th  djnastj  (c  ko.  1180,  Petrie),  and  preserred  in  the 
d'Orbinej  Papjms.  The  ontUne  of  this  storj  is  as  follows : — Two  brothers, 
Anpn  and  Bata,  lived  together  in  one  house ;  the  elder,  Anpo,  one  day  sent 
Bata  back  from  the  fields  into  the  boose  to  fetch  some  seed ;  Anpn's  wife  there 
made  advances  to  him,  which  he  repelled ;  when  Anpn  retnmed  home  in  the 
evening,  his  wife  aocused  Bata  to  hhn  fidsely.  Anpn,  enraged,  at  first  sought 
to  slay  his  brother,  bat  in  the  end  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  innocent  and 
had  been  accused  fidsely,  and  he  thereupon  slew  his  nnflEdthful  wife^ 

Chapter  XL. 
Joseph  interprets  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh*s  two  officers. 

The  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  short  passages  referred  to  R,  in 
which  the  compiler  seems  to  have  introduced  traits  borrowed  from  the  repre- 
seotation  of  J,  belongs  to  B ;  and  forms  the  sequel  to  E's  account  of  Joseph's 
being  taken  to  Egypt  in  zxxviL  2S^*,  29 — 30,  36. 

XL.  1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  the  B 
butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  baker  offended  their  lord  the 
king  of  Egypt  2  And  Pharaoh  was  wroth  against  his  two 
officers,  against  the  chief  of  the  butlers,  and  against  the  chief  of 
the  bakers.  3  And  he  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard  [,  into  the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph  R 

XL.    1 — 4.    Pharaoh's  two  officers  thrown  into  prison. 

1.  butler.  ^  The  word  in  NeL  L  11  rendered  eujfhearer:  lit  drink- 
giver.  There  is  a  representation  of  a  servant  offering  wine  to  a  guest 
m  a  goblet,  in  Vl^lkmson-Birch,  Manners  and  Customs  qf  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  (ed.  1878),  L  430. 

2.  officers.    Properly  eunuchs:  c£  on  zxxix.  1.    So  v.  7. 
chitf^of  the  bakers.    There  were  very  numerous  officials  at  the 

ancient  Egyptian  court;  and  a  'superintendent  of  the  bakery'  is 


mentioned  m  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  105,  187,  188. 
3^    the  prison.    The  Round  House :  so  v.  5^    See 


on  xzxiz.  20*. 


1  The  stoxy  U  translated  in  fall  in  Petrie,  EffypU  TaUi  (1895),  n.  36  ff. : 
abridgments  may  be  leen  in  Erman,  Life  in  AneietU  Egypt,  p.  878  f.,  and  Sayoe, 
Monuments,  p.  209  ff. 

*  The  passagee  marked  in  w.  8^,  6^  appear  to  be  insertions  identifying  the 
<  ward'  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  in  which,  according  to  E,  Pharaoh's 
officers  were  confined,  with  the  'Boond  House'  in  which,  according  to  J  (xxxiz. 
20 — 23),  Joseph  was  imprisoned.    Cf.  the  Introd.  to  oh.  xxxix. 
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was  bound].  4  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  chai^ged  Joseph  R  E 
with  them,  and  he  ministered  unto  them :  and  they  continued  a 
season  in  ward  6  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of  them, 
each  man  his  dream,  in  one  nighty  each  man  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream[,  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  the  R 
king  of  IJgypt^  which  were  bound  in  the  prison].  6  And  Joseph  B 
came  in  unto  them  in  the  morning,  and  saw  them,  and,  behold, 
they  were  sad  7  And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  officers  that  were 
witii  him  in  ward  in  his  master's  house,  saying.  Wherefore  look 
ye  so  sadly  to-day?  8  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it  And 
Joseph  said  unto  them.  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  Ood? 
tell  it  me^  I  pray  you.  9  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to 
Joseph,  and  said  to  him.  In  my  dream,  behold,  a  vine  was  before 
me ;  10  and  in  the  vine  were  three  branches :  and  it  was  as 
though  it  budded,  and  its  blossoms  shot  forth ;  and  the  clusters 
thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes :  11  and  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in 
my  hand ;  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's 
cup^  and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand  12  And  Joseph 
said  unto  him.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  it :  the  three  branches 
are  three  days ;  13  within  yet  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up 
thine  head,  and  restore  thee  unto  thine  office :  and  thou  shalt 
give  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand,  after  the  former  manner  when 

4.  charged  &c.  Appointed  y(>5^^  (to  be)  with  them.  He  is  not 
appointed  over  them,  as  in  zxzix.  22;  out,  beii^  Fotiphar's  slave 
(xxzyii.  86,  sdL  12),  he  is  appointed  (as  the  foUomng  words  shew)  to 
oe  their  attendant  (xzziz.  4;  2  S.  xiiL  17),  and  wait  upon  {liem. 

6—15.    Joseph  interprets  the  dream  of  the  chief  of  liie  butlers. 

7.  in  ward  oc  In  the^  ward  of  &c.  (so  strictly  also  in  v.  8). 
The  words  do  not  necessariljr  imply  that  Josepn  was  *  in  ward'  likewise. 
For  'with  them,'  cf.  v.  4,  xh.  12. 

8.^  none  that  can  interpret  it  Dreams  were  regarded  by  the 
Ilgyptians,  as  indeed  by  most  ancient  nations,  as  significant;  and  great 
importance  was  attached  to  their  interpretation.  Of.  Wiedemann,  Bel. 
qfihe  Ane.  Eg.  265—7. 

belong  to  God.    Gf.  xli.  16,  38,  39 :  Dan.  ii.  19,  28. 

11.  pressed  &c.  In  a  text  fonna  at  Edfu,  it  is  said  that  grapes 
squeezed  into  water  formed  a  refireshin^  beverage,  which  was  anmk 
hj  the  king  (Ebers,  Dwrch  Gosen  ztm  Stnai  (1872),  p.  480;  cf.  Smith, 
t}S^  1796'^ 

13.    lift  up  thine  head.    CL  (of  Jehoiachin)  2  E.  zzy.  27. 

D.  22 
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thou  wast  his  butler.  14  Bat  have  me  m  thy  remembrance  B 
when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee^  and  shew  kindness,  I  pray  thee, 
mito  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  mito  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me 
out  of  this  house :  16  for  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews[ :  and  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  R 
they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon].  16  When  the  chiefs 
baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said  unto  Joseph, 
I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  three  baskets  of  white 
bread  were  on  my  head :  17  and  in  the  uppermost  basket  there 
was  of  all  manner  of  bakemeats  for  Pharaoh ;  and  the  birds  did 
eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my  head.  18  And  Joseph 
answered  and  said.  This  is  the  interpretation  thereof:  the  three 
baskets  are  three  days ;  19  within  yet  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
lift  up  thy  head  firom  off  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree ; 
and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh  from  off  thee.  20  And  it  came 
to  pass  the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday,  that  he 
made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants :  and  he  lifted  up  the  head  of 

14.  outqf  this  kause.  Le.  oat  of  the  condition  of  slaveiy,  in  which 
ke  is  forced  by  his  master  (v.  4)  to  act  as  gaoler. 

15.  ttolen  away^ — and  so  not  lawfully  in  slavery.  The  representa- 
tion is  in  accordance  with  E's  account  in  nxviL  28**  *\ 

the  land  qfthe  Hebrews,   An  anachronism  for  'the  land  of  Canaan.' 
16 — 19.    Joseph  interprets  the  dream  of  the  chief  of  the  bakers. 

16.  on  my  head.  According  to  Ejg;yptian  custom :  see  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  royal  bakery  in  WilL-B.  n.  34,  or  Erman,  p.  191;  the  man 
with  the  tray  of  rolls  upon  his  head,  also,  in  Maspero,  l  314. 

17.  bakemeats.  Le.  pastry  i  an  archaism.  See  DB,  8.V.;  and  cf. 
the  note  on  i.  29  upon  'meat' 

19.  shaU  hang  thee  &c.  To  hang  the  dead  bodv  of  a  malefeu^tor, 
and  expose  it  so  to  public  view,  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  an 
a.gffravation  of  the  punishment  (Dt  xzL  22  f. :  Jos.  z.  26 :  2  S.  iv.  12) : 
and  in  Egypt  giving  it  to  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  would  be  a  special 
indigmty,  on  account  of  the  superstitious  ioeas  entertained  by  the 
Egy]^tians  respecting  the  body;  its  preservation,  as  a  mummy,  being 
considered  the  condition  of  a  person's  immortality. 

20,  21.    Both  interpretations  come  trua 

20.  PharaoKs  birthday.  The  Canopus  and  Rosetta  decrees  (B.a 
239  and  195)  are  evidence  that,  at  least  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the 
birthday  of  uie  Pharaoh  was  celebrated  with  a  ^reat  assembly  of  priests 
of  all  grades,  and  a  granting  of  amnesties  to  prisoners. 

^  Verse  15^  appears  to  be  an  insertion,  introdadng  the  situation  of  zxziz.  20— 
23  (J),  aocording  to  which  Joseph  is  himself  a  prisoner.    Of.  p.  888. 
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the  chief  butler  and  the  head  of  the  chief  baker  among  his  E 
8er?ant&  21  And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butler- 
ship  again ;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand :  22  but 
he  hanged  the  chief  baker :  as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to  them. 
23  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat 
him. 


Chapter  XLL 

JoMph's  elewaion  in  Egyptj  in  consequence  qf  hie  eucceeafid 

interpretation  of  PKaraoKe  dreams. 

How  Joeeph,  after  two  yean,  is  rescued  finom  servitude  in  consequenoe  of 
hia  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's  dreams^  and  invested  with  authority  over  the 
entire  land  of  JSgjpt  for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  against  the  coming 
years  of  famina  The  chapter,  with  the  exception,  it  seems,  of  a  clause  in  «.  14, 
and  of  «.  46  (P),  belongs  to  B,  and  forms  the  immediate  sequel  to  chap.  xl. 

XI«Z.    1  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  b 
that  Pharaoh  dreamed:  an^  behold,  he  stood  by  the  ^riyer. 

2  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  Idne, 
well  &voured  and  &tfleshed;  and  they  fed  in  the  reed-grass. 

3  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the 
river,  ill  &voured  and  leanfleshed ;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine 
upon  the  brink  of  the  river.    4  And  the  ill  fovoured  and  lean- 

1  Heb.  Year,  that  is,  the  Nile. 

XLL    1 — 7.    The  Pharaoh's  two  dreams. 

ike  riner.  The  Nile.  So  tw.  2,  3,  17,  18.  The  Heb.  is  y^> 
^Igypt.  'to^,  contr.  ^ufr,  waterconise,  stream),  the  standing  name  for 
the  Nile  throaghont  the  OT.  (e.g.  Is.  ziz.  6,  7,  8,  zziii.  3,  10),  as  also 
in  Assyrian. 

2.  out  qf  the  Nile.  Egypt  is  dependent  for  its  fertilit]^  upon  the 
Nile,  and  in  particular  upon  its  annual  overflow  (due  ultimately  to 
the  spring  rains  in  the  Aoyssinian  highlands,  and  the  melting  of  the 
momitain  snow);  and  the  cow-headed  goddess  Hat-hor,  and  especially 
Isis,  seem  at  times  to  represent  the  land  which  the  river  fertilizes 
rMasp.  L  99,  132).  The  cow  beiiu^  sacred  to  both  these  goddesses, 
Idne  emerging  from  the  Nile  womd  be  a  natural  emblem  of  fruitful 
seasons,  and  might  moreover  appear  naturally  in  a  dream  relating  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil 

the  reed-grass.  Heb.  'd/M,  Egypt  ahu  (from  aha,  to^  be  green), 
found  iJso  in  v.  18  and  Job  viiL  11,  and  (in  the  form  axci)  in  the  lxx. 
of  tw.  2,  df  18,  19,  Is.  ziz.  7,  and  Ecclos.  zL  16. 

22—2 
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fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the  seyen  well  &YOured  and  fot  kina  B 
So  Pharaoh  awoke.  5  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  a  second 
tune :  and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  com  came  up  upon  one  stalky 
^rank  and  good.  6  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted 
with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after  thenu  7  And  the  thin  ears 
swallowed  up  the  seven  ^rank  and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh 
awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream.  8  And  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  morning  that  his  spirit  was  troubled;  and  he  sent  and 
called  for  all  the  'magicians  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men 
thereof:  and  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream;  but  there  was  none 
that  could  interpret  them  unto  PharaoL    9  Then  spake  the 

^  Heb.  fat,  '  Or,  tocred  »eribeM 

6.  upcn  one  stalk,  Le.  closely  following  one  another,  like  the 
years  which  they  sjnmbolized. 

6.  ^  tAs  east  wind.  The  sirocoo  (firom  the  Arab,  sherktyeh,  *  eastern'), 
including  however  winds  from  the  SE.,  which  in  Palestme  and  neigh- 
bouring countries  often  spring  up  suddenly,  with  ffreat  violence,  from 
the  desert,  darkening  the  sky  with  clouds  of  sand,  'burning  like  Hie 
mouth  of  a  furnace/  and  so  i)arcliing  and  withering  vegetation  that  no 
animal  will  afterwards  touch  it  (cf  Rob.  BB.  L  195,  207,  n.  123;  HO. 
67—9).  This  is  always  what  is  meant  by  the  -east  wind'  in  the  OT.: 
cf.  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Ez.  zviL  10,  xix.  12;  Job  zzviL  21. 

8.  and  he  sent  &c.  The  Egypt  hierarchy  was  highly  ors»nized : 
and  among  the  priestiv  classes  were  two  called  the  *  writers  of  sacrea 
things'  (in  the  parallel  Greek  text  of  the  Ganopus  decree,  L  4\ 
irrcpo^pac,— depicted  on  the  monuments  with  a  feather  (quill)  on  their 
heads,  and  a  book  in  their  hand)*,  and  the  'knowers  of  things,'  or, 
as  we  might  say,  'wise  men'  (in  the  Greek  tezt^  Upoypafi^juarti^  or 
'sacred  scribes'),  whom  the  Egyptian  king  would  consult  in  an  emer- 
gency*. Probably  the  'itatiummim'  and  'wise  men,'  mentioned  here^ 
corresponded  to  these  two  classes. 

magicians,  RVm.  sacred  scribes.  Heb.  kartummim,  a  word  of  un- 
certain derivation,  but  found  only  in  connexion  with  IJgypt  (9.  24,  Ex. 
vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7, 18, 19,  ix.  11),  and  (borrowed  from  Gen.)  m  Dan.  L 
20,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  iv.  7,  8,  v.  11.    Lxx.  (m  Gen.)  i^rrm^^  'interpreters.' 

9 — 16.  The  chief  butler  remembers  Joseph,  and  mentions  him  to 
the  Pharaoh,  who  thereupon  summons  him  before  him. 

9.  RVm.  is  correct 

^  See  Mahaffj,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies  (1S95),  p.  229. 

>  See  Wilk..B.  n.  324,  Nos.  8,  9. 

'  In  the  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothen  (p.  54,  Petrie),  a  loek  of  aoenied  hair,  whieh 
has  been  found,  U  brought  to  the  Pharaoh,  who  sammons  'the  scribes  and  iha 
knowers  of  things,'  to  t^  him  who  the  owner  is.  On  the  learning  posseseed  by 
these  sacred  scribes  (which  included  a  knowledge  of  magio  and  etu^ms),  tot 
Bmgsoh's  Aegyptologie  (1891),  pp.  77,  85,  149—159.    Of.  Clem.  AL  Strom,  ti.  SS. 
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chief  butler  onto  Pharaoh,  saying,  I  ^do  remember  my  &iilt8  E 
this  day :  10  Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  servants,  and  put  me 
in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  me  and  the 
chief  baker :  11  and  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  nighty  I  and 
he;  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream.  12  And  there  was  with  us  there  a  young  man,  an 
Hebrew,  servant  to  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  we  told  him, 
and  he  interpreted  to  us  our  dreams ;  to  each  man  according  to 
his  dream  he  did  interpret  13  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
interpreted  to  us,  so  it  was ;  'me  he  restored  unto  mine  office, 
and  him  he  hanged.  14  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph, 
[and  they  brought  him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon :]  and  he  shaved  B  E 
himself  and  changed  his  raiment^  and  came  in  unto  PharaoL 
15  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it:  and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee, 
that  when  thou  hearest  a  dream  thou  canst  interpret  it  16  And 
Joseph  answered  Pharaoh,  saying.  It  ia  not  in  me :  God  shall 
give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.  17  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
Joseph,  In  my  dream,  behold,  I  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
river :  18  and,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven 
kine,  &tfleshed  and  well  &voured ;  and  they  fed  in  the  reed- 
grass  :  19  and,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them, 
poor  and  very  ill  &voured  and  leanfleshed,  such  as  I  never  saw 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness :  20  and  the  lean  and  ill 
&voured  kine  did  eat  up  the  first  seven  fot  kine :  21  and  when 
they  had  eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be  known  that  they  had 

^  Or,  voiU  make  mention  of  *  Or,  I  wot  re$tored.„and  he  wot  hanged 

my  faults.  His  offences  Qit  sins^  like  the  conesponding  verb  in 
zL  1)  against  the  Pharaoh  are  intended. 

13.  RVm.  interprets  according  to  G.-E.  §  144^  *:  c£  zliii.  84. 

14.  shelved  himself.  The  Egyptians  shaved  botii  their  heads  and 
their  faces  (though  they  wore  on  important  occasions  artificial  hair 
and  beards) :  on  tne  monuments,  only  foreiniers,  and  natives  of  inferior 
rank,  are  represented  as  growing  beards.    OT.  Ennan,  p.  225  ^ 

16.  It  is  not  in  me.  Not  at  all  (or  Not  I),  deprecating  (cf.  on 
ziv.  24).    As  in  xL  8,  Joseph  refers  his  skill  to  God. 

Grod  will  gif>e  &a  Joseph,  as  befitted  one  addressing  his  sovereign, 
assures  Pharaoh  that  the  dream  will  receive  a  £avoarable  interpretation 

17 — 24.    The  Pharaoh  recounts  his  two  dreams  to  JosepL 

^     — — ^^.^— ^i^^»^^— ^1^— ^—i ^^— ^— ^i^^^^^^i— — .— — ^— ^— ^-^^—i ^^  ^^—    _ 

^  The  second  oUuBe  in  this  Terea  is  referred  to  B  on  the  same  gronndi  m  thoee 
stated  in  the  footnote  on  zl.  16^ 
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eaten  them;  but  they  were  stiU  ill  &voiiredy  as  at  the  bQgmmng.  B 
So  I  awoka  22  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  seyea 
ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  fall  and  good :  23  and,  behold, 
seren  ears,  withered,  thin,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind, 
sprang  up  after  them :  24  and  the  thin  ears  swallowed  ap  the 
seren  good  ears :  and  I  told  it  unto  the  magicians ;  bat  thero 
was  none  that  could  declare  it  to  me.  25  And  Joseph  said  onto 
Pharaoh,  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one :  what  God  is  about  to 
do  he  hath  declared  onto  Pharaoh.  26  The  seven  good  kine 
are  seyen  years ;  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years :  the 
dream  is  one.  27  And  the  seven  lean  and  ill  fovoured  kine  that 
came  up  after  them  are  seven  years,  and  also  the  seven  empty 
ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind ;  they  shall  be  seven  years  <^ 
feunine.  28  That  is  the  thing  which  I  spake  unto  Pharaoh: 
what  God  is  about  to  do  he  hath  shewed  unto  Pharaoh. 
29  Behold,  there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Egypt:  30  and  there  shall  arise  after  them  seven 
years  of  fBimine ;  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be  forgotten  in  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  fitmine  shall  consume  the  land ;  31  and 
the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in  the  land  by  reason  of  that 
fBunine  which  foUoweth ;  for  it  shall  be  very  grievou&  32  And 
for  that  the  dream  was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice,  it  is 
because  the  thing  is  established  by  God,  and  God  will  shortly 
bring  it  to  pass.  33  Now  therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man 
discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the  land  of  Egypt  34  Let 
Pharaoh  do  this^  and  let  him  appoint  overseers  over  the  land, 

25 — 28.  Joseph's  interpretation  of  the  dreams :  they  are  a  fore- 
boding of  what  is  about  to  happen  in  Egypt  Several  mstanoes  are 
known  from  the  inscriptioDB  (ct.  also  Hot  n.  141)  of  the  Pharaohs 
entering  upon  important  andertakin^  in  conseqaence  of  intimations 
convey^  to  them  in  dreams.  A  vision  of  the  god  Ptah,  for  instance^ 
appearing  in  a  dream,  encouraged  Merenptah  (uie  Pharaoh,  probably. 
01  the  Exodus)  to  attack  the  Libyans  by  whom  Egypt  had  been  invaded 
(c£  DB.  TL  112^). 

29 — 32.    The  meaning  of  the  dreams  explained  more  particularly. 

33 — 36.  Joseph  ends  by  suggesting  a  practical  means  for  makug 
provision  for  the  seven  vears  of  Smine  by  storing  up  in  advance  a  fifth 
of  the  produce  of  each  of  the  years  of  plen^^  and  by  appointing 
a  specifu  official,  with  local  assistants  under  mm,  to  see  that  this 
was  done. 
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and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  B 
plenteous  years.  36  And  let  them  gather  all  tiie  food  of  these 
good  years  that  come,  and  lay  up  com  under  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh  for  food  in  the  dties,  and  let  them  keep  it  36  And 
the  food  shall  be  for  a  store  to  the  land  against  the  seyen  years 
of  fieunine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  the  land 
perish  not  through  the  famine.  37  And  the  thing  was  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servanta  38  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants,  Oan  we  find  such  a  one  as  thi£f, 
a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?  39  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this^  there  is 
none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou :  40  thou  shalt  be  over  my 
house,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  ^be 
ruled :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.    41  And 

^  Or,  order  themielou    Or,  do  komagt 

35.  under  ike  hand.  Le.  under  the  anthoriiy  and  oontrol:  cC 
Is.  iii.  6. 

in  the  cities.  Where  the  granaries  were,  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  districts  would  naturally  be  stored  (v.  48).  There 
were  granaries  in  all  important  cities  of  ^gypt^  partly  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  corn-tax  (an  important  item  of  the  revenue),  partly 
to  provide  maintenance  for  soldiers  and  other  public  officials:  the 
'superintendent  of  the  granaries'  was  one  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  state,  and  it  was  h^  duty  to  see  ^t  they  were  ^perly  filled 
and  to  report  to  the  king  annually  on  tiie  harvests;  if  he  reported 
favourably,  the  Pharaoh  might  decorate  him  with  a  collar  of  gold,  v.  42 
(Erman,  p.  108,  cf.  pp.  81,  86,  89,  H  95,  433,  ^U). 

37--45.  The  rharaoh,  falling  in  at  once  with  the  sujomstion, 
appoints  Joseph  himself  for  the  purpose^  and  decorates  him  wra  many 
honours. 

38.  Joseph's  explanation  commended  itself:  and  so^  the  Pharaoh 
feels,  he  must  be  a  man  specially  gifted  bv  God  (c£  v.  89*,  zL  8),  and 
consequently  specially  fitted  to  undertake  tne  contemplated  work.^ 

the  spirit  qf  God.  Regarded  as  the  source  of  aU  extraordinary 
powers  or  capacities :  c£  Ex.  xxxL  3;  Dan.  v.  11,  14;  and  on  ch.  L  2. 

40.  over  my  house.  I.e.  over  mg  palace^ — ^the  title,  in  later  times, 
of  an  influential  minister  in  the  courts  of  Judah  uid  Israel  (1  E.  iv.  6, 
xvL  9;  2  E.  z.  5,  XV.  5,  xviiL  18;  Is.  xxiL  15,  aL). 

be  ruled.  The  expression  is  difficult;  but  be  ruled  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  clause  would  most  naturally  be  rendered, 
'and  upon  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  people  kiss*  (as  a  mark  of  homage, 
1S.X.  1;  P8.U.  12);  but  a  kiss  on  the  mouth  firom  the  entire  people  can 
not  be  regarded  as  probaUa  On  the  wholes  4frd0r  ihemseheSt  though 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  preferable. 
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Fharaoh  said  onto  Joseph,  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  S 
of  I^gypt  42  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  signet  ring  firom  his 
hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in 
yestores  of  ^fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck ; 
43  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had; 
and  they  cried  before  him,  ^Bow  the  knee :  and  he  set  him  over 
all  the  land  of  ligypt  44  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am 
Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  his 
foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  46  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's 
name  Zaphenath-paneah ;  and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the 

^  Or,  eoWm  '  Abreeh,  probably  an  Egyptian  word,  similar  in  soond 

to  the  Hebrew  wora  meaning  to  kmetL 

41.  The  terms  of  this  verse  suggest  the  important  office  of  Tct-t^^ 
or  governor:  Erman,  pp.  69,  87 — 89  (' the  second  after  the  king  in  the 
court  of  the  palace'),,  473. 

42,  43.    The  insignia  of  office  conferred  upon  Joseph. 

42.  hi$  ngnet  ring.  In  many  ancient  countries  a  badge  of  autho- 
rity (Est.  iil  10,  viiL  2;  Tob.  i.  22;  1  Mac.  vL  15);  but  notaMy  so 
in  E^ypt^  where  the  '  keeper  of  the  seal'  was  the  king's  deputy  (^bers 
in  Smith,  DB*  1797). 

fine  linen.  Such  as  was  worn  in  £^;ypt  by  men  of  rank:  Erman, 
p.  448 ;  Petrie,^  Egyptian  Tales,  L  125.     On  RVm.  see  EncB.  Linbn. 

a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  A  peculiarly  Egyptian  form  of  de- 
coration for  services  rendered  to  the  crown:  see  Ernuw,  pp.  118 — 120, 
208  fwith  illustrations)  ;  and  cf.  Petrie,  Hist,  qf  Egypt,  u.  22. 

43.  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had.  Horses  and  chariots  are 
first  represented  on  the  Egypt  monuments  under  the  18th  dynasty,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  conseauently  long  after  Joseph's 
time;  but  they  may  have  been  introduced  during  the  Hyksos  period 
(of  which  few  monuments  remain) :  Erman,  p.  490.  In  earlier  times, 
the  king  was  carried  by  soldiers  on  a  sedan-diair,  ib.  p.  65  (an  illustr.). 

^  Bow  the  knee.  Heb.  Abrekh,  which  resembles  closely  the  Heb.  (cf. 
xziv.  11)  for  'make  to  kneel  down'  (habrikh):  but  the  word  is  prob. 
the  Hebraized  form  of  some  E^ypt.  expression:  Brugsch  and  Renouf 
suggest  dbu-rek  '  thy  command  is  our  desire' «  we  are  at  thy  service 
(see  other  views  in  JOB.  and  EncB.). 

45.  The  monuments  supply  many  illustrations,  at  least  in  and 
after  the  18th  dynasty,  of  foreigners  (including  slaves  from  Syria) 
rising  to  positions  of  political  importance  in  E^ypt,  and  adopting  then 
a  change  of  name:  see  Erman,  pp.  106,  517  f.,  518  n.;  DB.  n.  773\ 

Zdphenath-pa'nSah.  Egyptologists  (Steindorff,  Ebers,  Brugsch, 
drum,  Griffith,  jBudge)  are  now  generally  agreed  that  this  name  means 
'  God  (or,  the  god)  spake,  and  he  (the  bearer  of  the  name)  came  into 
life.'  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  the  inscriptions  names  of  this 
type  (with  the  name  of  a  particular  deity  in  place  of  'God')  appear 
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daughter  of  Poti-phera  priest  of  On.    And  Joseph  went  ontE 
over  the  land  of  Egypt  \  46  And  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  P 
when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt    And  Joseph  went 
out  firom  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  |  47  And  in  the  seven  plenteoutf  years  the  earth  e 
brought  forth  by  handfuls.    48  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food 
of  the  seven  years  which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up 
the  food  in  the  cities :  the  food  of  the  field,  which  was  round 
about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same.    49  And  Joseph  laid 

first  at  the  end  of  the  20th  dynasty  (one  instance),  and  become  fire^nent 
only  in  the  22nd  (the  dynasty  of  Shishak),  and  subsequent  dynasties. 


AiifruMik  I.e.  *  belonging  to  (the  goddess)  Neith,' — a  type  of  name 
similarljT  becomingfrequent  only  in  and  after  the  2l8t  dynasty. 

Pah-phera\  The  fuller  form  of  *  Potiphar'  (zxxviL  36),  *  He  whom 
Ra  (the  sun-god)  ^ve.'  There  is  odc  example  known  of  names  of  this 
type  in  the  18th  oyn.,  but  otherwise  they  appear  first  in  the  22nd,  and 
are  common  only  in  the  26th  d3m.  (ac.  664 — 525). 

This  combination  of  names,  otherwise  all  either  rare  or  unknown 
at  an  early  period,  is  remarkable;  and  the  Egyptologists  mentioned 
above  agree  that  they  cannot  be  genuinely  ancient  names,  and  did  not 
in  fact  originate  before  the  10th  or  9th  cent  B.a ' 

On.  Mentioned  also  v.  50,  xlvi.  20,  Ez.  xxz.  17,  called  by  the 
Greeks  HeUopolis,  7  miles  NE.  of  the  modem  Cairo.  In  ancient 
times  On  was  the  centre  of  Sun  worship  in  Egypt,  and  its  priests 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  learned  in  the  country  (Hdt.  n.  3). 
The  high  priest  of  the  great  temple  of  Ra  at  On,  who  was  also  an 
astrologer,  was  a  most  important  dignitary  (Erman,  76,  83,  290,  374). 
'Cleopatra's  Needle'  was  originally  one  of  the  numerous  obelisks 
erected  in  front  of  this  temple  by  Thothmes  III.  (1503 — 1449  aa, 
Petrie).     On  is  also  meant  by  '  Beth-sliemesh '  in  Jer.  xliii.  13. 

46.  A  summary  statement  from  P  (cf.  xiz.  29)  of  Joseph's  eleva- 
tion to  office  in  Egypt 

thirty  yea/r9  oUt.  According  to  P,  therefore  (see  xxzvii.  2),  Joseph 
was  in  servitude  12  or  13  years. 

itood  brfbre  Pharaoh  =  became  his  minister  (Dt  L  38 ;  1  S.  xvL  21 ; 
1  K  zii.  6,  a/.). 

went  throughout  &c.     I.e.  made  a  progress  through  it. 

4l7—A9.  The  seven  finitful  years  come,  according  to  the  dreams; 
and  during  them  Joseph  amasses  com  in  the  granaries  of  every  city. 

1  Soe  further  on  these  names  DB.  i.  665^,  n.  775*  (with  the  references),  zn.  622», 
S19^,  XT.  23, 963;  Badge,  Hut.  of  Eg.  v.  126  f.,  187.  Of  the  ancients  Josephos  {ArU. 
n.  6. 1)  explains  !^&phenath-pa'neah  by  KpvrrQp  titpeHit ;  and  Onk.,  Pesh.  and  others 
bj  *  He  to  whom  hidden  things  are  revealed/  or '  the  reve&ler  of  secrets,' — aU  thinking 
of  the  Heb.  fdphan,  to  hide  up.  Jerome  (Valg.;  and  Quaeit,  in  Oen,:  see  Field, 
Hesapla,  ad  loo.) — ^perhaps  on  the  basis  of  the  form  in  the  lzx.,  Skortfo/A^omiff — 
explains  1^  Satvatar  mundi  [so  God.  75  of  lxx.,  o-wr^p  K6fftJMv']:  cf.  Jn.  iv.  25,  29,  42. 
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up  00m  as  the  sand  of  the  sea^  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering;  B 
for  it  was  without  number.  60  And  unto  Joseph  were  bom  two 
sons  before  the  year  of  feunine  came,  which  Asenath  the  daughter 
of  Poti-phera  priest  of  On  bare  unto  him.  61  And  Joseph  called 
the  name  of  the  firstborn  ^Manasseh :  For,  said  he,  God  hath 
made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  fother's  house.  62  And 
the  name  of  the  second  called  he  'Ephraim:  For  God  hath  made 
me  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction.  63  And  the  seven  years 
of  plenty,  that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  came  to  an  end. 
64  And  the  seyen  years  of  feumne  b^an  to  come,  according  as 
Joseph  had  said :  and  there  was  feunine  in  all  lands ;  but  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread.  66  And  when  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  was  famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread : 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  EJgyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph;  what 
he  saith  to  you,  do.  66  And  the  feunine  was  over  all  the  &/ce  of 
the  earth :  and  Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  fiaunine  was  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
67  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy 
corn ;  because  the  fBimine  was  sore  in  all  the  earth. 

^  That  is,  Making  to  forgtU       *  From  a  Hebrew  word  Bignifjing  to  be  fiuitfuL 

50 — 52.  The  birth  of  Joseph's  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephiaim^ 
Whether  the  narrative  gives  the  actual  origin  of  the  two  names,  most^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  own  sons  fzziz.  31  ff.,  zzxv.  18),  be  left  an 
open  question  ^    On  'Ephraim/  c£  tne  play  in  zliz.  22. 

51.  forget.. .all  my  father^i  hotue.  To  the  Hebrews,  a  mark  of 
happiness  in  a  new  estate :  c£  Ps.  zlv.  10. 

53 — 57.    Beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  &min& 

54.  in  all  lands.  Similarly  tw.  56%  57^  For  the  hyperbole,  c£ 
1  K.  X.  24,  xviii.  10. 

56.  all  the  storehouses.  This  is  no  doubt  what  is  intended:  but 
the  Heb.  is  corrupt^  and  cannot  be  so  rendered  (it  is  lit.  'all  that  was 
in  them'). 

Famines  in  Egypt,  due  to  the  Nile  failing  to  overflow,  are  not  nnfrequent ; 
and  they  have  even  been  known  to  last  for  several  years ;  there  was  one,  for 
example,  a.d.  1064 — 1071.  Two  inscriptions  have  been  quoted  as  illustrating 
what  is  here  recorded  of  Joseph.  In  one  of  these,  the  sepulchral  inscription  of 
Baba,  found  at  £1-Kab  in  Upper  Egypt^  the  deceased,  in  an  enumeration  of 
his  good  deeds,  is  represented  as  saying,  '  I  collected  com,  as  a  friend  of  the 
harvest  god,  and  was  watchful  at  the  time  of  sowing.    And  when  a  famine 

^  For  Bpeoalatione  as  to  their  origin,  see  EncB.  8.W.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
'  Ephraim'  referred  originally  to  the  fertile  region  oooupied  1^  the  tribe. 
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arose,  lasting  manj  jeuB,  I  distributed  com  to  the  city  each  year  of 
famine.'  The  age  of  Baba  (end  of  the  17th  dynasty)  would  coincide  approxi- 
mately with  that  of  Joseph ;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  famine 
referred  to  may  have  been  the  same.  In  the  other  inscription,  Ameni, 
gOTemor  of  the  'nome  of  the  Qazelle,'  under  Usertesen  II.,  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
states  how  he  made  provision  for  the  people :  'In  my  time  there  was  no  poor, 
and  none  were  hungry.  When  the  years  of  famine  came,  I  ploughed  all  the 
fields  of  the  nome,  I  kept  the  inhabitants  alive,  and  gave  them  food,  so  that 
not  one  was  hungry.'  The  extension  of  the  famine  to  Canaan  and  other 
countries  (ee.  64^  67,  xlii.  1,  &c)  is  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  simultaneous  failure  of  rain  both  in 
Canaan,  and  in  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (above  on  v.  2). 
Certainly  seren  years  of  fiunine  in  both  countries  do  not  seem  very  probable : 
but  the  narrative  does  not  require  more  than  two  years  in  Canaan  (xlv.  6 :  on 
zlviL  13 — ^16,  see  p.  372);  and  even  if  it  did,  the  detail  is  of  a  kind  which  we 
could  never  be  sure  had  K)een  correctly  preserved  by  tradition. 

With  the  data  at  present  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
definitely  who  the  Phiuraoh  was  under  whom  Joseph  thus  roso  to  dignity  in 
Sigypt  As  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  personal  name  of  the  Pharaoh  is  not 
mentioned ;  and  in  view  of  the  general  fixity  of  Egyptian  institutions,  the 
allusions  to  E^jptian  manners  and  customs  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
constitute  a  clue  even  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  Biblical  dates,  both 
of  the  Exodus  and  of  the  patriarchal  age  (whidi  is  dependent  upon  it,  Ex.  xiL  41), 
are  too  uncertain  to  form  a  secure  basis  for  further  chronological  calculations 
(see  the  Introd.  §2).  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
Ramses  II.,  of  the  19th  dynasty  (B.a  1348—1281,  Sayce),  to  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression ;  and  reckoning  back  from  this  datum,  it  is  probable  that 
Joseph's  elevation  in  Egypt  is  to  be  phiced  under  ono  of  the  later  Ilyksos 
kings.  The  Hyksos  (Le.  Hyk-shasu,  'prince  of  the  Shasu/  or  spoilers,  Le. 
desert-hoides)  were  a  race  of  Asiatic  invaders,  who,  according  to  Manetho 
(Jos.  &  Ap»  L 14X  held  Egypt  for  611  years,  at  first  devastating  and  destroying, 
but  afterwards  settling  down,  and  assimilating  much  of  the  culture  of  the 
conquered  Egyptians,  till  they  were  finally  expelled  c.  1600  B.a  (Sayce  and 
Petrie;  c  1760  B.a  Brugsch  and  Budge).  The  capital  of  the  Hyksos,  as 
excavations  have  shewn,  was  ^'an  (Tanis),  in  the  NK  of  the  Delta,  about 
36  miles  N.  of  Goshen;  and  it  is  true  that  the  court  of  the  Pharaoh  is 
represented  in  Ceoesis  as  being  not  hr  from  Goshen.  George  the  Syncellus 
(pp.  62,  69, 107,  ed.  Goar)  assigns  the  elevation  of  Joseph  to  the  nth  year  of 
Aph6i^iis»  Lei  Apepa(IL),  the  h»t  important  Hyksos  king  (Petrie,  Hist,  of  Eg. 
L  242,  n.  17  £) ;  but  Erman^,  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  given  by  Josephus 
and  Alricanus,  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  this  date  does  not  rest 
upon  an  independent  tradition,  but  was  arrived  at  by  reckoning  back  the 
430  yean  of  Ex.  xiL  41  from  the  first  year  of  Amosis  (BAahmes,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Hyksos,  and  founder  of  the  18th  dynasty),  under  whom  the 
Exodus  was  supposed  (incorrectly)  to  have  taken  pkce  (Ens.  Praep,  Ev.  x.  10. 
11, 11.  10). 

1  Zeitaehr.  fUr  Aeg,  Spraehe,  1880,  pp.  126—7;  ef.  Maspero  n.  71. 
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Chapter  XLIL 
The  first  visit  of  Joseph* 8  brethren  to  EgypL 

Jacob  sends  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  boy  com.  HaTiDg,  at  their  interriew 
with  their  brother,  yolonteered  the  information  that  they  have  a  younger 
brother  at  home,  Joseph,  in  order  to  test  their  trnthfohiesa,  demands  to  lee  him. 
Upon  their  departure  for  Canaan,  Simeon  is  left  bound  in  Egypt,  as  a  guarantee 
that,  when  they  come  again,  they  will  bring  Benjamin  with  them.  The  narratiTe 
is  still — with  exceptions  similar  to  those  in  chape.  zL,  zlL — that  of  R 

XI«II.  1  Now  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  com  m  Egypt^  and  E 
Jacob  said  unto  his  sons,  Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another? 
2  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is  com  in 
Egypt:  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy  for  us  firom  thence ;  that 
we  may  live,  and  not  dia  3  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went 
down  to  buy  com  from  Egypt  4  But  Benjamin,  Joseph's 
brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren ;  for  he  said.  Lest 
peradvcnture  mischief  befall  him.  5  And  the  sons  of  Israel 
came  to  buy  among  those  that  came :  for  the  feunine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  6  And  Joseph  was  the  governor  over  the 
land ;  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land :  and 
Joseph's  brethren  came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  to  him 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth.  7  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren, 
and  he  knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange  onto  them,  and 
spake  roughly  with  them ;  and  he  said  onto  them.  Whence  come 
ye?  And  they  said,  From  the  land  of  Oanaan  to  buy  food 
8  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  they  knew  not  him. 

XLn.     1 — 4L    Journey  of  the  brethren  into  Egypt. 

1.  look  one  upon  another.    Id  perplexity  and  helplessness. 

2.  get  you  doum.     Cf.  on  xii.  10. 

4.  Benjamin,  as  the  youngest  and  only-snrviviDg  son  of  Rachel 
(xxiz.  30),  was  his  father's  favourite. 

6 — 17.    Their  first  interview  with  Joseph. 

6.  bowed  doum  themselves.  Thereby  fulfilling  oncoDSciously  the 
dreams  of  xxxvii.  7 — 9. 

8.  knew  not  him.  Since  they  saw  him  last, — according  to  E  (xIL 
1,  48,  xlv.  6^  more  than  something  between  nine  and  eleven  years 
before\ — he  nas  grown  from  a  youth  into  a  man;  and  his  language 
(v.  23),  costume,  and  bearing  are  all  now  those  of  an  Egyptian. 

1  If  aocoant  be  taken  of  the  additioiud  dates  given  by  P  (zxzyii.  8,  xlL  46)  more 
than  20  years  before  (18  + the  7  or  more  of  xli.  4S,  zlv.  6);  bot  it  is  doobtfal  if  the 
chronologies  of  J£  and  P  oaght  to  be  combined :  cf.  pp.  xxz,  149,  862,  Sto» 
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9  And  Joseph  remembered  the  dreams  which  he  dreamed  of  j? 
them,  and  said  mito  them,  Te  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  ye  are  come.  10  And  they  said  mito  him,  Nay,  my 
lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  coma  11  We  are  all  one 
man's  sons;  we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  12  And 
he  said  unto  them.  Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye 
are  come.  13  And  they  said.  We  thy  servants  are  twelve 
brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and, 
behold,  tike  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  fietther,  and  one  is  not 
14  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  That  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  you, 
saying.  Ye  are  spies :  16  hereby  ye  shall  be  proved :  by  the  life 
of  Pharaoh  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest 
brother  come  hither.  16  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  bim  fetch 
your  brother,  and  ye  shall  be  bound,  that  your  words  may  be 
proved,  whether  there  be  truth  in  you :  or  else  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies.  17  And  he  put  them  all  together 
into  ward  three  days.    18  And  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  third 

9.  Ye  are  spies.  The  charge  was  a  natural  one;  on  its  E.  side, 
Bgypt  was  always  liable  to  invasion  by  Asiatics:  under  the  12th 
dynasty  fortresses  had  been  erected  along  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  aad 
under  the  19th  dynasty  we  read  of  officers  being  stationed  there  to 
take  the  names  of  all  passing  in  either  direction  (Erman,  p.  538  f. ; 
Hogarth,  Autk.  and  Arch.  up.  57,  60  £). 

the  nakedness  qfthe  lana.    L&  its^  exposed  and  defenceless  parts. 

11 — 13.  The  charge  of  being  spies  throvrs  them  off  their  guard; 
and  thev  seek  to  disarm  his  suspicions  by  volunteering  information 
about  tneir  fisunily,  of  which  Joseph  at  once  takes  advantage  (vv. 
14—16). 

14 — 16.  Like  a  high  official,  Joseph  insists  that  he  was  right; 
but  at  the  same  time  uses  the  opportunity  to  assure  himself  about 
Benjamin,  whom  he  suspects  they  may  have  treated  as  badly  as  they 
had  treated  himself . 

15.  by  the  life  qf  Pharaoh  (or,  better,  As  Pharaoh  liveth).  A  form 
of  oath  known  firona  Egyptian  monuments:  in  an  account  of  criminal 
proceeding  belonging  to  the  20th  djmasty,  a  thief  has  an  oath  ad- 
mimstered  to  him  by  the  hinges  life,  to  prevent  him  speaking  falsely. 
The  popular  Heb.  forms  of  oath  were  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  As  thy 
soul  tiveth  (e.g.  1  S.  xiv.  39,  xvii.  55). 

17.  He  treats  them  arbitrarily,  as  an  Oriental  official  might  do, 
at  the  same  time  (Knob.) '  enabling  them  to  realize  how  a  prisoner  feels, 
who  (li^e  himself  m  zzxvii.  24)  has  the  worst  to  expect.' 

lo— 24.    Their  second  interview  with  Joseph. 
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day.  This  do,  and  live ;  for  I  fear  God :  19  if  ye  be  trae  men,  B 
let  one  of  your  brethren  be  bound  in  your'prison  house ;  bat  go 
ye,  carry  com  for  the  famine  of  your  houses :  20  and  bring 
your  youngest  brother  unto  me;  so  shall  your  words  be  ymfied, 
and  ye  shall  not  dia  And  they  did  so.  21  And  they  said  one 
to  another,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  distress  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we 
would   not   hear;    therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon   u& 

22  And  Reuben  answered  them,  saying.  Spake  I  not  unto  you, 
saying.  Do  not  sin  against  the  child ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  t 
therefore  also,  behold,  his  blood  is  required  23  And  they  knew 
not  that  Joseph  understood  them  ;  for  there  was  an  interprets 
between  thenu  24  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them, 
and  wept;  and  he  returned  to  them,  and  spake  to  them,  and 
took  Simeon  from  among  them,  and  bound  him  before  their 
eyes.  25  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their  vessels  with 
com,  and  to  restore  every  man's  money  into  his  sack,  and  to 
give  them  provision  for  the  way :  and  thus  was  it  done  unto 
theuL  26  And  they  laded  their  asses  with  their  com,  and 
departed  thence.  |  27  And  as  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  J 

18.  I  fear  God.  And  will  not,  therefore,  do  more  to  yon,  on 
a  bare  suspicion. 

19.  A  more  moderate  proposal  than  the  one  in  v.  16.    ^ 

21.  Their  conscience  smites  them:  and  thev  recognize  in  their 
misfortunes  a  nemesis  for  their  treatment  of  Joseph. 

the  distress  of  his  soul  &c.   When  they  cast  him  into  the  pit,  zxxviL 

23  £  (also  E). 

22.  See  xxxvii.  22  fcf.  29  f.),  also  E. 

rehired.  Cf.  ix.  5  i.  Reuben  assumes  that  he  had  in  some  way 
lost  his  life. 

23.  far  the  interpreter  fusual  in  such  cases)  tvas  between  them. 

24.  and  wept^ — touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their  sorrow  and 
penitence. 

Simeon.  Not  Reuben,  his  former  defender,  but  the  next  eldest  of 
his  brethren. 

25 — 38.  Joseph  gives  orders  for  each  man's  money  to  be  returned 
to  him  in  his  sack.  Their  alarm  at  the  discovery  of  it;  and  the 
distress  of  their  father  upon  learning  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  part 
with  Benjamin. 

27,  28.  An  insertion  from  J,  according  to  whom  (as  is  expressly 
said  in  zliiL  21)  the  discovery  of  the  mone^  in  ail  the  sadu  was  made 
at  the  lodging-place,  and  not,  as  in  E  (zlii.  35), — according  to  whom 
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^ye  his  ass  provender  in  the  lodgmg  place,  he  espied  hisj" 
money ;  and,  behold,  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  his  sack.  28  And 
he  said  onto  his  brethren.  My  money  is  restored ;  and,  lo,  it  is 
even  in  my  sack :  and  their  heart  fedled  them,  and  they  tamed 
trembling  one  to  another,  saying,  What  is  this  that  God  hath 
done  onto  us?  |  29  And  they  came  unto  Jacob  their  fother  unto  B 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  told  him  all  that  had  be&Uen  them ; 
saying,  80  The  man,  the  lord  of  the  land,  spake  roughly  with  us, 
and  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country.  81  And  we  said  unto  him, 
We  are  true  men ;  we  are  no  spies :  32  we  be  twelve  brethren, 
sons  of  our  &ther ;  one  is  not^  and  the  youngest  is  this  day  with 
our  &ther  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  33  And  the  man,  the  lord 
of  the  land,  said  unto  us,  Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  true 
men ;  leave  one  of  your  brethren  with  me,  and  take  com  for 
the  feunine  of  your  houses,  and  go  your  way :  84  and  bring  your 
youngest  brother  unto  me :  then  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  no 
spies,  but  that  ye  are  true  men :  so  will  I  deliver  you  your 
brother,  and  ye  shall  traffick  in  the  land.  85  And  it  came  to 
pass  as  they  emptied  their  sacks,  that^  behold,  every  man's 
bundle  of  money  was  in  his  sack :  and  when  they  and  their 
fother  saw  their  bundles  of  money,  they  were  afraid.  86  And 
Jacob  their  father  said  unto  them.  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my 
children :  Joseph  is  not^  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take 

provision  for  the  way  was  given  separately  (v.  25), — at  the  end  of  their 
jonmey*. 

28.  What  is  this  &c.  They  wonder  what  sach  a  surprising  oc- 
coirence  may  portend;  and  feel  again  the  retributive  hand  of  God. 

29—34.    Their  report  to  their  &ther  of  what  had  befieJlen  them  in 

SO.    took  us  /or.    The  Heb.  is  peculiar,  and  probably  a  word 

C^psfp^)  recognized  in  lxz.  (ir  ^vXaim)  has  dropped  out :  render  then, 
'and  put  us  inward  as  men  spying  the  country. 

35.  The  discovery  of  the  money  in  their  sacks,  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  according  to  E. 

36.  aU  thm  things  &c  Upon  me  have  aU  these  things  come. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  'me':  it  is  I,  the  fSftther,  who  suffer,  not  you. 

^  The  oonoloBion  that  w.  37,  28  are  from  J,  ii  confirmed  hj  two  independent 
indications:  ^1)  *one  of  them'  is  lit.  'the  one'  (implying  others  to  foUow:  J's  fall 
aoconnt  of  wnat  happened  at  the  lodging-plaoe  is  evidently  not  given);  (2)  'sack' 
in  w.  27  end^  28,  is  a  peenliar  word,  *anUdlfath^  reoorring  18  times  in  tne  seqael  of 
J's  narrative  here  (xliii.  12, 18,  21  (twice),  22, 28,  zUv.  1  (twice),  2, 8, 11  (twice),  12), 
bnt  foond  nowhere  else  in  the  OT. 
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BeuJMria  avsj:  all  thete  ikmpi  are  ^against  bml  37  And^ 
Besbcs  ipake  auto  kif  fitber,  aa jing,  Slaj  aiy  two  aona,  if  I 
hriag  Ub  doC  to  tliee:  ddtrer  him  into  mr  hand,  and  I  will 
hiiof  him  to  ihee  t^f^an.  \  38  And  he  said,  Mtsod  shaD  not  fQj 
^imm  with  700 ;  for  hit  brother  it  dead,  and  he  oohr  ia  left :  if 
ariadhkl'  befall  him  br  the  way  in  the  wliich  je  go,  then  dnfl  je 
brh^  dowD  mj  gray  hairs  with  aorrow  to  Hhe  grara 

lOr.ffjpM  *BA.BhetL    See  di.  zxzvn.  3S. 


97,  TLmhen  at  otMseftrnfonrard,  and  offers  his  two  sons  as  snzetj 
fcr  BoBJaano's  ssfe  retcmi  mym  Egypt 

38,  At  this  point  there  begins  a  l^m^  extract  from  J,  which, 
broken  only  by  one  or  two  insertions  from  E,  extends  to  the  end  of 
cb.  jdir.^ 


Chapter  XLIIL 
l%e  ieeond  msU  qf  Joseph's  hreikren  to  EgypL 

Tbe  brethrca  retoni  to  Egrpt,  briflging  Beojamin  with  them.  He  is 
rso^faissd  by  Joseph ;  sod  the  whole  psrty  are  eoiertaiDed  br  their  brother 
st  a  bsBqaeC»  at  wfalefa  Beojamio  is  epcdallr  boooured.  Tbe  narratiTo  (except 
•s.  14, 21^  ii  thai  of  J. 

XLin>     1  And  the  famine  was  sore  in  the  land.    2  And  it«r 
came  to  paas,  when  they  had  eaten  np  the  com  which  they  had 
brought  out  of  Egypt^  their  father  said  nnto  them.  Go  again,  bny 
OS  a  little  food    3  And  Judah  spake  onto  him,  saying,  The  man 
did  solemnly  protest  onto  us,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face^ 


By  their  (atlier's  direction,  the  brethren  again  go 
down  into  E^jpt  to  bay  com.  Jadah  prevails  apon  Jacob  to  allow 
Beniamin  to  accompany  them. 

3  ff.  Obsenre  that  here  it  is  Judah  who  takes  the  lead  ([contrast 
xlii«  87  in  E),  as  before  in  J  (xxxvii.  26  f.);  cf.  xliv.  14  ff.,  xlvL  28. 

8,  i.  Ye  ihall  not  &c.  This  must  represent  J's  version  of  their 
first  interview  with  Joseph,  according  to  which  (c£  xliv.  21,  23,  26) 
Joseph's  desire  is  simply  to  see  Benjamin :  in  E  (xlii.  20,  34)  Benjamin 
is  to  be  brought  as  proof  that  they  are  not  spies,  and  to  effect  Simeon's 
release. 

eee  my  face.  I.e.  be  admitted  to  my  presence.  See  the  passages 
quoted  on  xxxiii.  10. 

^  For  the  groands  apon  which  this  Terse  is  referred  to  J,  see  the  footnote  on 
sliil  14,  and  of.  xliv.  81^  (also  J).  In  its  original  context,  the  Terse  is  supposed  to 
bate  been  the  replj  simplT  to  ib/^  sonooncement  that  the  brethren  would  not  be 
able  to  tee  Joitpb  again  without  Benjamin; 
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except  your  brother  be  with  you.  4  If  thou  wilt  send  our  •7' 
brother  with  us,  we  will  go  down  and  buy  thee  food :  5  but  if 
thou  wilt  not  send  him,  we  will  not  go  down :  for  the  man  said 
unto  nSy  Ye  shall  not  see  my  &ce,  except  your  brother  be  with 
you.  6  And  Israel  said.  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me,  as 
to  tell  the  man  whether  ye  had  yet  a  brother?  7  And  they 
said.  The  man  asked  straitly  concerning  onrselyes,  and  con- 
cerning our  kindred,  saying.  Is  your  fieither  yet  alive?  have  ye 
another  brother?  and  we  told  him  according  to  the  tenor  of 
these  words :  could  we  in  any  wise  know  that  he  would  say. 
Bring  your  brother  down?  8  And  Judah  said  unto  Israel  his 
father,  Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  we  will  arise  and  go ;  that  we 
may  live,  and  not  die,  both  we,  and  thou,  and  also  our  little  ones. 
9  I  will  be  surety  for  him ;  of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him : 
if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him  before  thee,  then  ^let 
me  bear  the  blame  for  ever:  10  for  except  we  had  lingered, 
surely  we  had  now  returned  a  second  time.  11  And  their  fieither 
Israel  said  unto  them,  If  it  be  so  now,  do  tins ;  take  of  the  choice 
fruits  of  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present^  a  little  'balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spicery  and  myrrh, 

1  Heb.  I  shall  have  sinned  against  thee  for  ever,  *  Bee  eh.  zzzrii.  85. 

6.  Israel.  The  predominant  (though  not  exclusive)  name  of  the 
patriarch  in  J  after  xxzy.  21.     GL  v.  8. 

7.  AnoUier  indication  (cf.  xliv.  19)  that  J's  version  of  their  first 
interview  with  Joseph  must  have  differed  from  that  of  E:  in  E  (xliL 
13,  c£  3i)  the  information  that  they  had  a  fiither  and  brother  liyinff 
was  not  given  in  reply  to  any  question  on  Joseph's  part^  but  wluntmrM 
by  them  to  meet  the  charge  of  being  spies.  ^ 

8—10.  Judah  now  makes  an  offer  similar  to  the  one  made  by 
Reuben  in  xliL  87  (E). 

9.  For  the  marg.,  cfl  1  K  L  21  (RVm.),  Is.  xxix.  21  (Heb.).  So 
xliv.  82. 

11.  The^  father  jrields  to  the  inevitable;  but  bids  them,  in  true 
Eastern  fashion,  take  a  present  to  win,  if  possible,  the  favour  of  the 
great  man  of  the  land. 

choice  fruits.  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  here,  and  its  meaning  is 
uncertain.  The  corresponding  root  in  Aram,  signifies  to  wonder;  so 
perhaps  it  may  mean  admiraole  or  estimable  things^  of  whidi  *  choice 
nruits  is  a  fair  paraphrase. 

^  honey.    Heb.  d^bash, — here,  probably,  as  also  Ez.  xxrii.  17,  grape 
juice,  boiled  down  to  a  dark  golden-brown  syrup,  intensely  sweei  wbick 

D.  23 
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^natfl^  and  almonds :   12  and  take  douUe  money  in  yonr  hand ;  J 
and  the  money  that  was  returned  in  the  month  of  your  sacks 
carry  again  in  yoor  hand ;  peradyentore  it  was  an  oyersi^t : 

13  take  also  yoor  brother,  and  arise^  go  again  unto  the  man :  | 

14  and  'God  Almighty  give  you  tdsxcj  before  the  man,  that  he  B 
may  release  unto  you  your  other  brother  and  Benjamin.    And  if 

I  be  bareayed  of  my  children,  I  am  bareayed. 

16  And  the  men  took  that  present^  and  they  took  double  J* 
money  in  their  hand,  and  Benjamin ;  and  rose  up,  and  went 
down  to  E^jpt^  and  stood  before  Joseph.    16  And  when  Joseph 
saw  Beiyamin  with  them,  he  said  to  the  steward  of  his  house, 

>  That  ii,  fUtacUa  nmU.  *  H«b.  El  Shaddai. 

under  the  name  of  dibs  is  much  used  in  Palestine  by  all  classes 
whereyer  yinmrds  are  found,  as  a  condiment  to  their  food  (Rob.  n.  81, 
c£  m.  381;  Z.  OA^  ^.  L  279;  DB.  n.  32*;  EncB.  ii.  2015). 

ipiemy  and  myrrk  Gum  tragaeanth  and  ladanum.  See  on 
zxxyiL  25. 

pistachio  nuts.    Still  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in  the  East 

14.  From  E\  On  God  Almighty  (Heb.  El  Shaddai),  see  on 
xyiL  1,  and  p.  404  ff. 

And  if  &C.  L&  li  I  must  lose  my  children,  let  it  be  so :  an  ex- 
pression of  resignation.    QL  EstL  iy.  16;  2  E.  vii.  4  end, 

15—17.  l!ne  brethren  linear  before  Joseph,  who,  when  he  sees 
Beniainin  among  them,  and  learns  thus  that  they  have  spoken  the 
tmth,  is  ready  to  shew  them  friendliness,  and  inyites  them  to  a  meal 
inhishousa 

15.  ttood  brfore  Joffph.  Viz.  in  his  place  of  business,  or,  as  we 
mi^ht  say,  his  'office.'  The  'house'  spoken  of  afterwards  is  his  priyate 
residence. 

16.  ths  steward  qfhis  house.  Lit  him  that  was  over  his  house.  So 
V.  19,  zliy.  1,  4:  c£  on  zzzix.  4  and  xlL  40*. 

1  In  xliL  13 — 24,  S8 — 87  the  detention  of  Simeon  is  an  essential  feature  in  the 
narratiTe;  bat  in  xUi.  8S-— xliii  10,  and  again  in  xUt.  18 — 84,  there  is  entire 
iileoee  respeeting  him;  his  releaio  ii  not  one  of  the  objeots  for  which  the  brethren 
retom  to  Egjrpt.  Had  the  whole  narratiTe  been  bj  one  hand,  the  non-mention  of 
Simeon  in  the  parts  of  dis.  zlii-^zliT.  jnst  referred  to,  would  have  been  hardlj 
possible.  It  is  inferred  that  the  writer  of  zlii  8S— xliii.  10,  and  of  xliv.  18—84 
(Le.  J),  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  first  visit  of  the  brethren  to  Egypt,  made  no  mention 
of  iht  detention  of  Simeon;  and  that  the  notices  of  Simeon  in  xliii.  14,  23\  are 
harmonising  passages,  introdnoed  into  it  from  the  parallel  narrative  of  E. 

*  The  town  house  of  a  wealthy  Egyptian  was  oonmionly  on  a  large  scale :  it  had 
(at  least  in  the  18th  dyn.)  a  great  Testibnle  with  an  ante-room  for  the  porter;  then 
came  tiie  large  dining'haU,  the  principal  room  in  the  whole  house ;  beyond  this  was 
a  small  court,  with  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  master  on  one  side,  and  the 
kitchen  and  store-room  on  the  other ;  and  still  farther  beyond  came  the  house  for 
the  women  and  the  garden.    The  rooms  were  well  famished  with  artistically  made 
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Bring  the  men  into  the  house,  and  day,  and  make  ready ;  for  J 
the  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  noon.  17  And  the  man  did  as 
Joseph  bade;  and  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's 
house.  18  And  the  men  were  afraid,  because  they  were  brought 
into  Joseph's  house ;  and  they  said.  Because  of  tiie  money  that 
was  returned  in  our  sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in ; 
that  he  may  ^seek  occasion  against  us,  and  fall  upon  us^  and 
take  us  for  bondmen,  and  our  asses.  19  And  they  came  near  to 
the  steward  of  Joseph's  house,  and  they  spake  unto  him  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  20  and  said,  Oh  my  lord,  we  came  indeed 
down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food :  21  and  it  came  to  pass, 
when  we  came  to  the  lodging  place,  that  we  opened  our  sacks, 
and,  behold,  every  man's  money  was  in  the  mouth  of  his  sack, 
our  money  in  fiill  weight :  and  we  have  brought  it  again  in  our 
hand.  22  And  other  money  have  we  brought  down  in  our  hand 
to  buy  food :  we  know  not  who  put  our  money  in  our  sacks. 

23  And  he  said.  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not :  your  God,  and  the 
God  of  your  &ther,  hath  given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks :  I 
had  your  money.    [And  he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them.]  22 

24  And  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house,  and  gave  j 

^  Heb.  roll  hiwuelf  upon  tct. 

18—23.  Alarmed  at  this^  unexpected  honour,  they  describe  to 
Joseph's  steward,  before  entering  the  house,  their  discovery  of  the 
money  in  their  sacks,  and  explain  that  it  was  returned  to  them  entirely 
without  their  knowledge. 

18.  UHU  returned.  More  exactly,  came  back, — 'as  though  some 
chance  agency  had  operated  against  them'  (En.). 

take  ue/ar  bondmen.    like  detected  thieves  TEx.  xxiL  d). 

21.    to  the  lodging  place.    In  accordance  witn  xlii.  27  f. 

in  fvU  weight  (lit  tn  its  weighty,  Egyptian  money  consisted  of 
rinfp  of  gold,  which  were  weighed  by  acnoes  who  made  this  their 
busmess  rErman,  464).  However,  the  practice  of  'weighing'  money 
was  usual  also  among  the  Hebrews,  even  to  quite  a  late  date  (see 
on  xxiiL  16). 

23.  The  steward  reassures  them.  Their  money,  he  says,  oame 
to  me*  what  they  had  found  must  consequentlv  have  been  other 
money  oestowed  upon  them  by  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  family. 

And  he  brought  &c.    See  the  footnote,  p.  354. 

24  £    Their  preparations  for  meeting  Joseph. 

ehftirs,  loffts,  rags  Ao,,  and  hsngingi  for  the  walli;  and  there  were  nnmerooa 
dependents,  snperintending  the  different  departments  of  the  establishment,  bakery, 
kitehen,  sideboard  (we  shoold  sajr,  ceUar),  Ac.  (Brman,  158, 177 — 1S8). 

23—2 
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them  water,  and  they  washed  their  feet;  and  he  gave  their  asses  J 
provender.  25  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph 
came  at  noon :  for  they  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  thera 
26  And  when  Joseph  came  home,  they  brought  him  the  present 
which  was  in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  down  them- 
selves to  him  to  the  earth*  27  And  he  asked  them  of  their 
welfEure,  and  said,  Is  your  fieither  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye 
spake?  Is  he  yet  aUve?  28  And  tliey  said,  Thy  servant  our 
fiBither  is  well,  he  is  yet  aliva  And  they  bowed  the  head,  and 
made  obeisance.  29  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  Beiy  amin 
his  brother,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  youngest 
brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  mef  And  he  said,  God  be 
gracious  unto  thee,  my  son.  30  And  Joseph  made  haste ;  for 
his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother:  and  he  sought  where 
to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept  there. 
31  And  he  washed  his  fieM^e,  and  came  out ;  and  he  refrained 
himself,  and  said,  Set  on  bread.  32  And  they  set  on  for  him  by 
himseli^  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians, 
which  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves :  because  the  Egyptians 
might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomina- 
tion unto  the  Egyptians.    S3  And  they  sat  before  him,  the 

^  26—80.  The  meeting  with  Joseph.  Joseph's  emotion  at  seeing  and 
being  again  able  to  converse  with  Benjamin. 

26.  bowed  dawn  themnlbses.  A  second  time  (cf.  xlii.  6)  fulfilling 
the  omen  of  the  dreams  (xxxviL  7 — 9). 

30.    made  haste.    Viz.  to  close  the  conversation  and  retire. 

did  yearn.    Gf.  1  K  iiL  26;  Hos.  zi.  8  (Heb.)* 

31 — 34.  The  meal  with  Joseph.  The  bretbiren's  surprise  to  find 
themselves  seated  according  to  their  ages;  and  the  honour  shewn  to 
Benjamin.  At  Eigyptian  feasts  the  guests  did  not  sit  round  a  table, 
as  with  us :  they  were  anointed  and  wreathed  with  flowers  by  attendants, 
and  sat  on  rows  of  chairs  fiunng  a  sideboard;  the  viands,  interspersed 
with  rich  floral  decorations,  were  amuiged  on  this,  and  carried  round 
to  them  bv  servants:  musicians,  with  harps,  lutes,  or  flutes,  and 
danciug  girls,  were  also  rq^ularly  in  attendance  (Erman,  pp.  193,  250 — 
255;  W.-B.  L425flF.). 

because  &c.  On  account  of  the  exclusiveness  with  which  the 
Eejrptians  viewed  foreigners,  especially  such  as  had  no  regard  for  their 
religious  scruples :  thus,  as  Hat  (n.  41^  teUs  us,  they  would  not  use 
the  knife  or  cooking  utensil  of  a  GreeK,  because  it  mi^ht  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  food  from  the  fledi  of  a  cow,  which  was  sacred 
to  Isis. 
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firstborn  aooording  to  his  birthright^  and  the  youngest  according  J 
to  his  youth :  and  the  men  marvelled  one  with  another.    34  And 
^he  took  a/nd  sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him :  but 
Beigamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.    And 
they  drank,  and  'were  merry  with  him. 

^  Or,  wu$tet  were  taken  '  Heb.  dr4xnk  largeiy, 

81    And  masses  were  taken :  constr.  as  zlyiii.  2  (O.-E.  §  144^ 
HMttMff.    1.6.  honoraiy  portions  (properly,  something  taken  from  the 
table),  sent)  as  a  mark  of  attention,  to  guests  whom  it  was  desired  to 
honour.    C£  S  8.  zL  8 :  also  iZ.  vn.  321;  Od.  ly.  S5  f.,  ziv.  437. 

were  marry.  The  Heb.  word  is  the  one  which  is  regularly  rendered 
to  be  drunken^  and  generalljr  (e.ff.  eh.  ix.  21)  is  so  used  as  certainly 
to  imply  that  meaning.  In  itself,  however,  it  may  not  have  denoted 
more  than  drink  largely  (RVm.) :  cfl  the  other  two  passages  in  which 
EW.^  render  similarly,  Uant  ▼.  1  T' Drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly*)^ 
Haff.  L  6  ('  Ye  drink,  but  ye  are  not  jUled  witk  drink');  also  fitOvtrdwaw 
in  John  iL  10. 

Ohapter  XLIV. 

Joseph,  by  arranging  far  Ber^amin  to  be  suspected  u/ryustly 
qf  thiift,  tests  sUUJuriher  the  sincerity  and  disinterested- 
ness qf  his  brethren. 

The  brethren,  upon  leaying  Sgypt,  have  their  money  again  returned  to 
them,  Joaeph'a  cup  being  at  the  same  time  i^aoed  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Tbey 
are  recalled,  and  brought  before  Joseph.  Judah,  speaking  first  in  the  name 
of  the  brethren  generally,  admits  that  it  is  a  just  retribution  which  has  be- 
Men  them  (o.  16) ;  and  afterwards  (o.  18  ff.},  speaking  in  his  own  name,  makes 
an  eloquent  intercession  on  Beiyamin*s  behalf  offering  to  remain  himself  in 
aerritnde  in  his  stead.    The  narrati?e  is  throughout  that  of  J. 


1  And  he  commanded  the  steward  of  his  honse,  J 
saying.  Fill  the  men's  sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they  can 
carry,  and  put  every  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth.  2  And 
put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  in  the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest^ 
and  his  com  money.  And  he  did  according  to  the  word  that 
Joseph  had  spoken.    3  As  soon  as  the  morning  was  lights  the 

XLIV.    1,2.    Joseph's  device  for  still  further  testing  (seexliL 

16  t,  20)  the  sincerity  ot  his  brethren. 

2.    cup.    Better,  goblet:  in  Jer.  xxxv.  5  rendered  bawL 

3 — 10.    Joseph's  steward  overtakes  them,  and  taxes  them  with  the 

theft  of  the  cup.    Their  consciences  being  clear,  they  voluntarily  offer 

the  offender  to  justice. 
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men  were  sent  away,  they  and  their  assea.  4  And  when  they  J 
were  gone  oat  of  the  dtyi  and  were  not  yet  fiaur  oS,  JoeefA  said 
onto  his  steward,  Up,  follow  after  the  men;  and  when  thou  dost 
orertake  them,  say  unto  them.  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  eril 
for  good?  5  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  loid  drinketh,  and 
whereby  he  indeed  diyineth?  ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing. 

6  And  he  overtook  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them  these  words. 

7  And  they  said  onto  him.  Wherefore  speaketh  my  lord  sndi 
words  as  thesef  God  forbid  that  thy  servants  should  do  such  a 
thing.  8  Behold,  the  money,  whidi  we  found  in  our  sacks' 
mouths,  we  brought  again  unto  thee  out  of  the  land  of  CSanaan : 
how  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silyer  or  gold? 
9  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  let  him  die,  and 
we  also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.  10  And  he  said.  Now  also 
let  it  be  according  unto  your  words :  he  with  whom  it  is  found 
shall  be  my  bondman ;  and  ye  shall  be  blameless.  11  Then 
they  hasted,  and  took  down  every  man  his  sack  to  the  ground, 
and  opened  every  man  his  sack.  12  And  he  searched,  and 
began  at  the  eldest^  and  left  at  the  youngest :  and  the  cup  was 
found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  13  llien  they  rent  their  clothes,  and 
laded  every  man  his  ass,  and  returned  to  the  city.    14  And 

5.  whereby  hs  indeed  divinetk.  The  allosion  is  to  the  method  of 
divination  called  hydrwnancy:  water  was  poured  into  a  glass  or  other 
vessel,  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones  were  th^  thrown  in: 
and  from  the  movements  of  the  water^  or  the  ^{nu^  which  appearea 
in  it  afterwards,  the  unknown  was  divined.  Tnere  were  also^  other 
methods.  See  lambUchus,  de  My$t.  wl  14;  Stiab.  zvl  89  (practised  in 
Persia^;  Aug.  (Xv.  Dei  vn.  85.  Travellers  in  modem  times  have  de- 
scribea  simiuir  means  of  divination  as  bein^r  still  resorted  to  in  Egypt'. 

10.  The  steward  accepts  less  than  tney  offer:  he  asks  omy  for 
the  ^ilty  one  to  be  given  up,  and  that  not  for  death,  but  only  for 
servitude. 

11—^18.  Their  dismay  and  despair,  when  the  cup  is  found  in 
Benjamin's  sack. 

{  ^  Norden  (aaoted  by  En.),  whose  Travels  were  pablithed  in  1752 — 5,  relates  that 

when  be  and  hie  party  eent  their  firman  to  a  local  dignitary  in  Egypt,  they  were 
met  with  the  reply,  'The  firman  of  the  Porte  ia  nothing  to  me.  I  have  eoruulud  my 
cup,  aud  1  find  yoo  are  Franki  in  diagoiae^  who  hare  oome  to  spy  ont  the  land.'  And 
Lane  {Mod,  Eg.  i.  887  fl.)  mentions  a  '  magic  mirror '  of  ink  t  in  order  to  diseoTcr 
the  author  qf  a  theft,  ink  was  poared  by  a  magician  Into  a  boy's  palm ;  be  was 
directed  to  look  into  it  stedCastly,  and  at  last  declared  that  he  saw  in  it  the  image  ] 
of  a  person,  who  proTcd  to  be  the  thief.    See  also  Wade,  OT.  Hi$t.  p.  81. 
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Judah  and  his  brethren  came  to  Joseph's  house ;  and  he  was  J 
yet  there :  and  they  fell  before  him  on  the  ground.  15  And 
Joseph  said  unto  them.  What  deed  is  this  that  ye  have  donef 
know  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  indeed  diyinef  16  And 
Judah  said.  What  shall  we  say  unto  my  lordf  what  shall  we 
speak f  or  how  shall  we  clear  ourselves?  God  hath  found  out 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servants :  behold,  we  are  my  lord's  bondmen, 
both  we,  and  he  also  in  whose  hand  the  cup  is  found.  17  And 
he  said,  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  so :  the  man  in  whose  hand 
the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  bondman ;  but  as  for  you,  get 
you  up  in  peace  unto  your  fiBither. 

18  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  Oh  my  lord, 
let  thy  servant^  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears,  and 
let  not  thine  anger  bum  against  thy  servant :  for  thou  art  even 
as  Pharaoh.  19  My  lord  asked  his  servants^  saying.  Have  ye  a 
father,  or  a  brother  f  20  And  we  said  unto  my  lord,  We  have  a 
father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age,  a  little  one ;  and 

14, 15.  Joseph,  with  affected  indignation,  reproaches  them  for 
what  they  have  done. 

15.  mck  a  man  cu  I  &a  Cannot  a  man  such  as  I  am,  initiated 
into  the  wisdom  of  Egypt^  divine,  and  so  discover  the  thief? 

16, 17.  Judah,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  brethren^  generally, 
attempts  no  excuse,  for  the  tBiCts  seem  to  allow  of  none :  it  is  a  just 
retribution  which  has  befallen  them  (c£  xliL  21  in  £);  they  will  all 
remain  bondmen  in  Egypt.  But  Joseph  presses  his  aavantage  home; 
and  in  order  to  make  them  feel  their  position  the  more  keenly,  declares 
that  he  will  retain  Benjamin  alone. 

17.  get  you  up.    viz.  into  CSanaan :  c£  tw.  24, 83, 84,  and  on  ziL  10. 
18 — 34.    Judah  now  steps  forward,  and  in  a  speech  of  singular 

pathos  and  beauty,  remarkable  not  less  for  grace  and  persuasive 
elocjuence  ihim  for  frankness  and  generosilnr,  makes  a  personal  appeal 
on  Benjamin's  behalf:  explaining  how  all  had  happened  from  the 
beginning,  he  entreats  Joseph  to  have  compassion  on  the  feelings  of 
an  aged  uther,  and  to  allow  nim  to  remain  as  bondman  himself  in  his 
brother's  stead.  Judah's  representation  of  what  had  occurred  differs 
in  some  details  from  that  given  by  E  in  xliL  1—37,  and  enables  us  to 
reconstruct  what  must  have  been  J's  version  of  it. 

18.  for  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh,  Justifying  the  deferential  tone 
of  the  preceding  words:  he  is  aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  request, 
for  Joseph  is  like  the  king  in  authority  and  dignity. 

19  f.  My  lord  asked  &c.  In  agreement  with  J's  representation  in 
zliii.  7  (where  see  the  note). 
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his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his  J 
fiftther  loveth  him.  21  And  thon  saidst  onto  thy  senrants,  Bring 
him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set  mme  eyes  npon  hun.  22  And 
we  said  unto  my  lord,  The  lad  cannot  leave  his  fiaither :  for  if  he 
should  leave  his  fieither,  his  fieither  would  dia  23  And  thou 
saidst  unto  thy  servants^  Except  your  youngest  broths  oome 
down  with  you,  ye  shall  see  my  face  no  mora  24  And  it  came 
to  pass  when  we  came  up  unto  thy  servant  my  fieither,  we  told 
him  the  words  of  my  lord  25  And  our  fieither  said,  Go  again, 
buy  us  a  little  food.  26  And  we  sidd,  We  cannot  go  down :  if 
our  youngest  brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down :  for  we 
may  not  see  the  man's  £bu^  except  our  youngest  broths  be 
with  us.  27  And  thy  servant  my  fieither  said  unto  us^  Ye  know 
that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons :  28  and  the  one  went  out  fix>m 
me^  and  I  said,  Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since:  29  and  if  ye  take  this  one  also  from  me,  and  mischief 
befiedl  him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  ^sorrow  to 
'the  grave.  30  Now  therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my 
fiBither,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  us;  seeing  that  'his  life  is  bound 
up  in  the  lad's  life;  31  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that 
the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  die :  and  thy  servants  shall 
bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant  our  fieither  with  sorrow 
to  'the  grava    32  For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad 

1  Heb.  tvH  >  Heb.  Sheol.    See  oh.  zxxru.  85.  •  Or,  hUioulU  knii 

with  the  lad*s  toul    See  1  Sam.  xviu.  1. 

20.  his  brother  is  dead  &c.    Cf.  zlil  38  (J). 

21.  that  I  fiMAf  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.  The  expression  saegests 
the  idea  of  noticing  fi&vourably,  taking  under  one's  protection :  et  Jer. 
TTTJT.  12,  xl.  4  Heb.  (EVV.  •  look  well  to').  Judah  very  cleverly 
interprets  Joseph's  desire  to  see  Benjamin  as  indicating  a  favourable 
disposition  towards  him. 

22.  Not  so  stated  in  eh.  xlii.  (E). 

23 — 26.    In  agr^ment  with  xhii.  8 — 5  (J).    See  on  xliii.  8. 
27 — 29.    See  xxxvii  83  and  xliL  88  (both  i\ 

29.  sorrow.   Heb.  evil^  i.e.  mi^ortune,  toouDle.   Not  as  in  xliL  88. 

30.  seeing  &c.  The  Heb.  nephesh  ('soul')  may^  denote  either  Ton 
i.  20,  ix.  4)  the  principle  of  life  (KV.).  or  (on  xii.  14 :  c£  Parculel 
Psalter,  p.  459  f.)  the  seat  of  feeling  and  affection  (£Vm.) :  the  latter 
sense  is  the  more  probable  here. 

81.  with  sorrow.    The  same  word  as  in  xlii.  38. 

82.  became  surety  &c.     See  xliii.  9.    The  words  give  here  the 
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unto  my  jGekthery  sayingy  If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  shall  j 
I  bear  the  blame  to  my  fieither  for  ever.  33  Now  therefore^  let 
thy  servant^  I  pray  thee,  abide  instead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to 
my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.  34  For  how 
shall  I  go  up  to  my  fiBtther,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  mef  lest  I 
see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on  my  fieithen 

reason  why  Jacob  relies  upon  Benjamin's  safe  retam,  and  why  also 
Judah  makes  this  appeal  on  his  behall 

heour  the  blame.    See  on  zliii.  9. 

33  t  Judah's  final  appeal,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  slave  in 
Benjamin's  place. 


Chapter  XLV. 
Jos^h  makes  himedf  hn/oum  to  his  brethren. 

OTercome  by  the  force  and  pathos  of  Jndah^  words,  and  oonyinoed  at  last 
of  his  brethren's  altered  mind,  Joseph  discloses  himself  to  them.  For  a  while^ 
they  cannot  answer  him :  bat  he  encourages  them,  and  allays  their  fears :  in 
what  they  have  done,  they  liave  been,  after  all,  the  nnconsdoos  instraments  of 
Providence ;  he  has  been  sent  before  them  of  Qod  to  'presenre  lifei'  And  he 
sends  an  affectionate  message  to  his  father,  to  come  and  settle  in  Egypt,  and 
be  supported  by  him  thera  The  Pharaoh,  also,  hearing  that  Joseph's  brethren 
were  with  him,  sends  an  invitation  to  the  same  effect  (vv,  17 — ^20).  The  narra- 
tive, except  in  a  few  isolated  daoses^  retains  now  to  B. 


XLV.  1  Then  Joseph  conld  not  refram  himself  before  all  B 
them  that  stood  by  him ;  and  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to  go 
out  from  ma  And  there  stood  no  man  with  him,  while  Joseph 
made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren.  2  And  he  ^wept  aloud: 
and  the  Egyptians  heard,  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard. 
3  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph ;  doth  my 
father  yet  live  ?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for 
they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.    4  And  Joseph  said  unto 

1  Heb.  gave  forth  kU  wdee  in  weeping. 

XLV.    1 — 3.    Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his  brethren. 

1.    could  not  r^rain  kimseff.    Contrast  zliii.  31. 

3.  doth  my  father  yet  live)  The  question  was  no  doubt  a  natural 
one  in  the  context  of^E:  according  to  J  (zliii.  26  £,  zliv.  24 — 34) 
Joseph  had  just  been  told  that  his  fi&ther  was  living. 

troubled.  Dismayed :  Is.  zzL  3 ;  Jer.  h.  32  (£W. '  are  affrighted'). 
Joseph  reassures  them. 
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hff  brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  yon.    And  tliey  came  E 
near.    And  he  said,  I  am  Joe^h  your  broths,  [whom  ye  sold  JB 
into  Elgypt]    6  And  now  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  your-  B 
•elrea,  [that  ye  sold  me  hither :]  for  God  did  send  me  before  JR  B 
yon  to  {M-eaerre  life.    6  For  these  two  yean  hath  the  fiunine 
been  in  the  land :  and  there  are  yet  five  years,  in  the  which 
there  shall  be  neither  plowing  nor  harrest    7  And  God  sent  me 
before  yon  to  presetre  yon  a  renmant  in  the  earth,  and  to  sare 
yon  alire  ^by  a  great  deliyerance.    8  So  now  it  was  not  yon 
that  salt  me  hitho*,  bat  God :  and  he  hath  made  me  a  CeUher  to 
Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  mler  over  all  the  land  of 
Elgypt    9  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  onto  him. 
Thus  saith  thy  son  Jos^h,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  EJgypt: 
come  down  onto  me,  tarry  not :   10  [and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  J 
land  of  Goshen,]  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  B 
children,  and  thy  children's  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy 
herds,  and  all  that  then  hast:   11  and  there  wHl  I  nonrish  thee; 
for  there  are  yet  five  yean  of  fiunine;  lest  thon  come  to  poverty, 
thou,  and  thy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast    12  And,  behold, 
your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Bei\jamin,  that  it  is  my 

^  Or,  to  he  a  great  company  thai  eteape 

^j  6^  Two  iDBertionfl  from  the  narrative  of  J,  which  alone  has 
described  the  brethren  as  $eUing  Joseph  (xxzviL  27,  28^). 

6.  far  Ood  &c  lliey  are  to  recognize  a  providential  purpose  in 
what  had  been  dona    CL  w.  7,  8,  L  20:  also  rs.  cv.  17. 

7.  to  give  you  a  remnant  Le.  to  leave  you  descendants :  c£  2  S. 
xiv.  7  (' io  as  not  to  give  my  husband  name  or  remnant*)-,  Jer.  zliv.  7 
('  to  leave  you  no  remnant^.  The  folL  clause  is  difficult;  but  probiJ>ly 
the  best  rend,  is,  to  9a/ce  you  alive  for  a  great  escaping:  c£  xxrii.  8 
(where  '  shall  escape'  is  lit  '  shall  be^br  an  escaping'). 

S,  a  father.  Fig.  for  beneficent  adviser  and  administrator:  see 
Is.  zxii.  21 ;  and  cf.  Rest  of  Esther  xiii.  6  F  =  the  second  place  in  the 
Idn^om,  e.  8],  xvi.  11;  1  Mace.  zL  32.  Ges.  compares  also  Atabek^ 
*  chief  fi&ther/ a  Turkish  title  for  principal  minister  or  vijder\ 

lord  qfaU  his  house.  ^  Of  zlL  40. 

9 — 13.    Joseph's  invitation  to  his  father. 

10.    the  Umaqf  Qoshen.    See  on  zlvL  28*. 

1  On  Brngsch'i  lapposiUon  thAt  'father'  and  'lord'  (v.  9)  are  Egyptum  titles, 
•ce  2)B.  n.  774. 

*  The  cUuee  b  referred  to  J,  beoaaie  it  ie  pretnppoeed  in  xlyi.  28*  {fXto  J),  and 
beeaoie  it  ii  only  J  who  tpeaki  elsewhere  of  the  Israelites  as  dweUing  apart  in 
Goshen,  xItL  S8\  29,  84,  xl?U.  1,  4,  6,  27, 1.  8;  Ex.  viii.  22,  iz.  26  (of.  p.  832). 
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mouth  that  speaketh  unto  yoiL  13  And  ye  shall  tell  my  fieither  S 
of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt^  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen;  and  ye 
shall  haste  and  bring  down  my  fieither  hither.  14  And  he  fell 
upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept;  and  Benjamin 
wept  upon  his  necL  15  And  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and 
wept  upon  them :  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him. 

16  And  the  feune  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house, 
saying,  Joseph's  brethren  are  come:  and  it  pleased  Pharaoh 
well,  and  his  servants.  17  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  • 
unto  thy  brethren,  This  do  ye ;  lade  your  beasts,  and  go,  get  yon 
unto  the  laud  of  Canaan ;  18  and  take  your  father  and  your 
households,  and  come  unto  me :  and  I  will  give  you  the  good  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  JGeit  of  the  land.  19  Now 
thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagons  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and  bring 
your  father,  and  come.  20  Also  regard  not  your  stuff ;  for  the 
good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours.  21  And  the  sons  of 
Israel  did  so :  and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  Pharaoh,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the 
way.  22  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  raiment ; 
but  to  Beiyamin  he  gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five 
changes  of  raiment  23  And  to  his  father  he  sent  after  this 
mamier ;  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt^  and 

14  f  Now  that  Joseph  has  made  his  brethren  comprehend  the 
situation,  the  actual  greeting  takes  place,  Benjamin  receiving  the  first 
and  warmest  welcome. 

16 — 20.  The  Pharaoh  sends  Jacob  a  similar  invitation,  and  autho- 
rizes Joseph  to  send  wagons  from  Egypt  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
fatiier  ana  his  family. 

18.    tlie  good,     I.e.  the  good  things,  as  v.  23;  Dt.  vL  11;  2  E. 

VllL  9. 

20.  regard  not.  Lit.  let  not  your  eve  pity  (Dt.  viL  16,  xiii.  8,  a/.) : 
Le.  do  not  trouble  about  your  household  furmture;  do  not  have  regrets 
at  leaving  it  behind. 

21 — 24.  Joseph  dismisses  his  brethren,  with  presents  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  father. 

22.  chanaes  qf  raiment.  I.e.  superior  apparel,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  ordinary  dress  on  festal  occasions, — still  a  common  form  of  present 
in  the  East    So  Jud.  xiv.  12  f,  19;  2  K  v.  5,  22  1 

pieces.    Shekels :  cf.  on  zxiii.  15.    About  £42. 

23.  after  this  manner.    In  like  manner;  i.e.  also  as  presents. 
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ten  she-asses  laden  with  corn  and  bread  and  yictoal  for  ImE 
fiBither  by  the  way.  24  So  he  sent  his  brethren  away,  and  they 
departed :  and  he  said  unto  them,  See  that  ye  Ml  not  oat  by 
the  way.  25  And  they  went  up  out  of  I^gypt^  and  came  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Jacob  their  father.  26  And  they  told 
him,  sayingy  Joseph  is  yet  aliye,  and  he  is  ruler  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt    And  his  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not 

27  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of  Joseph,  which  he  had 
said  unto  them :  and  when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph 
had  sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their  &ther  revived : 

28  and  Israel  said,  It  is  enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive : 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  dia 

24.  Bse  that  ye  faU  not  out.  More  exactly,  Be  not  disturbed 
or  angry  (Ts.  iv.  4  EVm. :  lxx.  in  both  IpytttcrBt);  Le.  do  not  quarrel, 
or  reproaca  one  another,  on  account  of  your  past  treatment  of  me 
(c£  V.  5). 

25 — ^28.  Thev  return  home  and  tell  their  &ther.  His  delight^ 
when  he  is  saticfied  that  the  news  they  bring  him  is  true. 

26.  fainted.  Lit  became  numb,  was  (fig.)  unable  to  move  for 
astonishment 


Chapter  XLVL  1—27. 

The  ndgraiion  of  Jacob  into  Egypt    List  of  his  descendants 

who  accompanied  him. 

XliVI.  1  And  Israel  took  his  journey  with  all  that  he  had,  E 
and  came  to  Beernshebay  and  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  Qod  of 
his  fieither  Isaaa  2  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  visions 
of  the  nighty  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  Here  am  L 
3  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  fether :  fear  not  to  go 
down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation : 

XLVL  1 — 4  QS).  Jacob  sets  out, — presumably  firom^  Hebron 
(xxxviL  14), — ^and  loumeys  as  bx  as  Beer-sneba,  where,  previously  to 
leaving  the  land  of  promise  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  he  receives  encouragement  and  assurances  suitable  to  the 
occasion  (c£  before,  at  Bethel,  zxviii.  13 — 15). 

1.  the  God  Cff  his  father  Isaac  Beer-sheba  was  especially  the  home 
of  Isaac,  and  he  had  built  an  altar  there  (cf.  rxri  25,  zzviiL  10). 

3.  a  great  nation.  ^  Gf ,  of  Abraham,  zii.  2,  xviii.  18.  Here  it  is 
added  that  the  increase  is  to  take  place  thei-e,  in  Egypt:  cf.  Ex.  i.  7 
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4  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I  will  alBO  surely  B 
bring  thee  up  again :  and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine 
eyes.  6  And  Jacob  rose  up  fix)m  Beer-sheba :  and  the  sons  of 
Israel  carried  Jacob  their  JGekther,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their 
wives,  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to  carry  him.  | 
6  And  they  took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had  P 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into  Egypt^  Jacob,  and 
all  his  seed  with  him :  7  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons  with  him, 
his  daughters,  and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all  his  seed  brought 
he  with  him  into  I^gypt 

8  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
came  into  Egypt[,  Jacob  and  his  sons] :  Reuben,  Jacob's  firstborn. 

i.  bring  thse  up  again.  Viz.  in  the  persons  of  thy  descendants. 
'Bring  up/  as  Ex.  ni.  8,  Jud.  ii.  1,  and  frequently. 

ptU  hii  hand  upon  thins  eyes.  I.e.  perform  the  last  offices  to  tiie 
deceased.  CL  R  xl  453;  Od,  XL  426,  xxiv.  296;  Eur.  Esc  430; 
Aen,  DC  487. 

5.  Jacob  sets  out  from  Beer-sheba. 

6,  7.  A  summary  account,  from  P,  of  the  migration  of  Jacob  and 
his  family  into  Egypt.  For  the  expressions,  cf.  xiL  5,  xxxi.  18,  xxxyL  6; 
xyii.  7,  9,  10,  xxxv.  12  ('his  seed  with  him'), 

8—27.  The  list,  from  P,  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  who  came 
with  him  into  £!gypt  So  far  as  the  names  of  Jacob's  grandchildrcoi 
are  concerned,  nearly  sH  recur,  with  slight  textual  variations  (see 
BVm.),  in  Nu.  xxvi.  (P),  and  some  also  in  different  parts  of  1  Gh.  iL— 
yiiL  The  number  70  (v,  27)  was  traditional  (Dt  x.  22):  and  the 
present  list,  it  seems,  represents  an  attempt,  or  combination  of  attempts, 
— for  it  contains  indications  of  two  compuUtions,  one  (w.  26%  27  end)^ 
like  Ex.  i.  5  (P),  preluding  Jacob  from  the  70,  and  uie  other  (w.  8, 
26  end,  2V)  including  him, — to  fill  it  out  with  names;  the  names,  as 
No.  xxyL  shews,  being  those  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  the  leadbg 
fiunilies,  or  clans,  of  the  several  tribes.  Perhaps  the  list  was  originally 
one  of  Jacob's  descendants  as  such,  drawn  up  (yv.  12,  20)  without 
reference  to  the  migration  into  Egypt,  and  afterwards  not  quite  con- 
sistently adjusted  to  its  present  place'.  On  the  bracketed  clauses,  see 
on  f>.  26  f. 

1  There  ie  here  a  graye  chronological  disorepanoy  between  P  and  JB.  Aooordinff 
to  P,  Joseph  at  his  deration  had  been  IS  years  in  Egypt  (xzxvii.  2,  zli.  46) ;  and 
according  to  JE,  9  years  farther  had  elapsed,  when  he  sends  for  Jacob  and  his 
Can^y  (xlL  47,  xIt.  6).  Bot  the  position  of  ch.  xxxviii.  places  the  events  reoordad 
in  it  after  Joseph  haa  been  sold  into  Egypt.  Now  in  that  chapter,  Jadah  marries 
^oa',  and  has  three  children;  two  grow  ap,  and  in  saccession  marry  Tamar; 
then  Tamar,  after  waiting  some  time  (w.  11,  12,  14),  has  twin  sons,  Perei  and 
Zerah,  by  her  father-in-law;  and  here  the  two  sons  of  Perez,  Hezron  and  HamoL 
comedown  with  Jacob  into  Egypt.  Thus  Judah  marries,  mis' three  children,  and 
tjUr  the  third  has  grown  ap,  becomes  a  father  again,  and  through  the  ehild  thus 
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9  And  the  wom  of  Beabeo ;  HanocJi,  aod  Pallii,  aod  Hesroo,  P 
and  Oarml  10  And  the  wofOB  cS  Simeon;  ^Jemad,  and  Jamui, 
and  Obady  and  'Jachin,  and  'Zohar,  and  Shaol  the  son  of  a 
Caoaanitiflh  woman.  11  And  the  sons  of  Levi;  ^Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  MerarL  12  And  the  tons  of  Judah;  "Er,  and 
Ooan,  and  Shelah,  and  Peres,  and  Zetnh:  bat  Er  and  Onan 
died  in  the  land  of  Oanaan.  And  the  sons  of  Fereai  were 
Hezron  and  HamnL  13  And  the  sons  of  Tiwachar ;  ToIa»  and 
^Payah,  and  lob,  and  Shimron.  14  And  the  sons  of  Siebolmi; 
Scred,  and  Elon,  and  JahleeL  15  These  are  the  sons  of  Leah, 
which  she  bare  onto  Jacob  in  Paddan-aram  Q  with  his  daughter 
Dinah]:  all  the  soub  of  his  sons  and  his  daughters  were  thirty 
and  three.  16  And  the  sons  of  Gad;  ^Ziphion,  and  Haggi, 
Shuni,  and  ^Ezbon,  Eri,  and  'Arodi,  and  ArelL  17  And  the 
sons  of  Asher ;  Inmah,  and  Ishyah,  and  Ishyi,  and  Beriah,  and 
Serah  their  sister:  and  the  sons  of  Beriah;  Heber,  and  MalchieL 

1  Id  KuDL  xxTi.  12,  1  Chr.  it.  24«  Nmusl.       •  In  1  Ohr.  tr.  84,  Jarib.        >  In 
Nam.  xxtL  IB,  1  Chr.  It.  34,  Zerah.  <  In  I  Ghr.  tL  16,  Genhm.  •  In 

1  Chr.  Tii.  1,  Puah,  Jashub.    See  Mom.  zxyi.  23,  34.  'In  Norn.  xxtL  15, 

Zephon,  ^  In  Nom.  xxtL  16,  OgtU,  *  In  Norn.  xxtL  17»  Arod, 

8 — 15.    The  sons  of  Leah. 

0.    Beuben.    Cfl  Ex.  yL  14;  No.  zzrl  St;  1  CL  ▼.  8. 

10.  Simecm.  Cfl  Ex.  yL  15:  No.  zzrl  12  £;  1  CL  iv.  24.  The 
families  of  Shatil  must  have  haa  an  admiztore  of  Ganaanite  blood: 
cf.  on  ch.  zxzviiL  (p.  826).  Ohad  is  not  mentioned  in  No.,  CL 

11.  Levi.  Ol  Ex.  yL  16;  No.  zzyL  57.  The  Gershonites, 
Kohathites,  and  Merarites  are  also  often  mentioned  besides,  on  account 
of  their  duties  in  connexion  with  the  sanctuaiy,  e.g.  No.  iiL  17  fil 

12.  Judah.  CL  Nu.  zzyL  19 — 21;  1  Gh.  iL  and  !▼.;  and  on  ch, 
xxxyiii.    Achan  was  of  the  family  of  the  Zerahites  (Jos.  TiL  1^ 

13.  Istachar.  Nu.  zzvi.  23  £;  1  C3l  tu.  1.  Jcbdivb,  in  these 
passages,  for  Idb^  is  certainly  the  correct  form  (so  Lzz.  here). 

14.  2!ebulun.    Nu.  zzyL  26. 

15.  Paddan-arctm.    See  on  zzy.  20. 

thirty  and  three.  The  number  must  tnclude  Er  and  Onan,  but 
prelude  Dinah,  whose  name,  firom  the  awkwardness  of  the  Heb.  (...nKO» 
it  is  independently  probable,  is  a  later  insertion  in  the  list 

16—18.    The  sons  of  Leah's  handmaid,  i^ilpaL 

16.  Gad.    Nu.  xxvL  15—17. 

17.  Asher.    Nu.  xxvi.  44—46  (without  Ishvah);  1  Ch.  vii.  30  £ 

born  beoomos  a  grandfather,  all  within  the  epaee  of  32  yean  t  Eyen  thongfa  the 
vaguenest  of  'at  tnat  time'  io  xxzTiii.  1  might  allow  thia  period  to  be  extended  by 
(haj)  10  jearf,  the  difdcaltj  would  not  be  appreciably  diminifhed. 
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18  These  are  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  which  Laban  gave  to  Leah  his  P 
daughter,  and  these  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls. 

19  The  sons  of  Rachel  Jacob's  wife ;   Joseph  and  Benjamin. 

20  And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  bom  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim,  whidi  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-phera  priest 
of  On  bare  unto  hiuL  21  And  the  sons  of  Bei\jamin ;  Bela, 
and  Becheri  and  Ashbel,  Gera,  and  Naaman,  ^Ehi,  and  Bosh, 
'Muppim,  and  'Hupping  and  Ard  22  These  are  the  sons  of 
Rachel,  which  were  bom  to  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were  fourteen. 
23  And  the  sons  of  Dan;  ^Hushim.  24  And  the  sons  of 
Naphtali ;  '^  Jahzeel,  and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and  ^Shillem. 
25  These  are  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  which  Laban  gave  unto 
Rachel  his  daughter,  and  these  she  bare  unto  Jacob:  all  the 
soub  were  seven.  26  All  the  ^souls  that  came  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt^  which  came  out  of  his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons' 

1  In  Num.  zzTi.  M,  Ahiram.  *  In  Nam.  xxvi.  39,  Shephupkam    io  1  Chr. 

▼ii.  13,  Shuppim.  *  In  Nam.  xxti.  39,  Hupham.  *  In  Nam.  xxtI.  42,  Shuham. 
•  In  1  Chr.  TiL  18,  JahgieL  •  In  1  Chr.  tu.  13,  Shallum.  '  Or,  souU 

hekmgifig  to  Jacob  that  eame 

19—22.    The  sons  of  RachcL 

20.  Jasqfh.  See  zlL  50.  On  the  sons,  or  clans,  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim,  see  Nu.  xxvL  28—37 ;  1  Ch.  v.  24,  vii.  14—27 :  cf.  L  23. 

21.  Bm^amin.  Cf.  Nu.  xxvi.  38 — 40,  where,  however,  Benjamin 
has  only  five  sons.  Bela',  Ashbel,  Ahiram,  Shephupham ',  and  Huj^ham, 
Na'aman  and  Ard  being  sons  of  Bela'.  In  lxx.  of  this  verse,  Benjamin 
has  onlv  three  sons,  Bela',  Becher,  and  Ashbel,  the  rest  bein^  grand- 
sons. In  1  Gh.  viL  6,  also,  he  has  onlv  three  sons,  Bela',  Beoier,  and 
Jediael  (=  Ashbel);  and  Shuppim  and  Huppim  (=  Shephupham  and 
^upham  in  Nu.  xxvi.)  appear  (v.  12)  as  grandsons  of  Bela'.  There 
are  further  difierences  in  1  Ch.  viii.  1 — 5, — partly,  at  any  rate,  due 
clearly  to  a  corrupt  text  See  further  Benjamin  in  EncB, ;  and  esp. 
Marquart  in  Jew.  Quart.  Bev.  1902,  p.  343  flf.  (where  the  genealogies 
are  restored  conjectorally  in  tabular  form).  Ehud  (Jud.  iii.  15),  and 
Shimei  (2  S.  xvi.  5)  belonged  to  the  clan  of  Gera,  and  Sheba  (2  S.  xx.  1) 
to  that  of  Becher. 

23—25.    The  sons  of  Eachel's  handmaid,  BilhaL 

23.  Dan.    Nu.  xxvL  42. 

24.  Naj^tali    Nu.  xxvi  48  f.;  1  Ch.  vii.  13. 

26,  27.    The  number  of  those  who  thus  migrated  into  Elgypt 
26.    RVm.  is  correct.    The  rend,  'with'  is  impossible. 

^  From  thaee  two  names  (DDID^I  DTHK).  'Ehi,  and  Bosh,  Muppim'  (e^*i)  tnX 
D^BD)  OAQ  differ  only  bj  way  of  teztnal  oorrnption  (cf.  Gray,  Heb,  Pr.  Nnnut,  86). 
The  names  most  hare  Men  taken  here  from  an  abeady  comipt  text. 
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wiyes,  all  the  souls  were  [threescore  and  six;  27  and  the  sons  of  P 
Joseph,  which  were  bom  to  him  in  Egypt,  were  two  souls :  all 
the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into  i^gypt,  were] 
threescore  and  ten. 

26  f.  The  bracketed  words  seem  to  be  an  addition  to  the  original 
text  Ex.  i.  5  shews  that  P  reckoned  70  souls  without  Jacob  as  having 
come  down  into  E^ypt:  and  with  this  computation  v.  26*  ('came  out 
of  his  loins '),  and  the  figures  in  t?o.  15, 18,  22,  25  (33  +  16  + 14  4-  7  =  70) 
agree,  £r  and  Onan  (v.  12)  being  inconsisteDtly  included.  '66'  here 
seems  to  be  a  correction  made  by  one  who  considered  that  Er  and  Onan 
(^who  died  in  Canaan)  and  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  (who  were  already 
in  f^pt)  should  be  excluded  mm  the  list  of  those  who  came  with 
Jacob  mto  E^pt,  and  Dinah  (v.  15)  added;  and  who  then  adjusted 
this  figure  to  r's  70,  by  adding  to  it  not  only  Joseph  and  his  two  sons 
(v.  27),  but  also  (though  against  v.  26*  and  Ex.  L  5)  Jacob  («.  8). 

_  An  interesting  pictorial  illustration  of  a  party  of  thirty-seyen  jA^tics 
(Amu)  coming  into  Egypt  with  presents  for  Usertesen  II.,  of  the  12th 
aynasty  (c.  2600  B.C.,  Petrie),  may  be  seen  in  Wilk. -Birch,  l  480 
(coloured),  Masp.  l  468 — 70,  or  (with  four  figures  omitted)  Ball,  Ligkt 
from  the  Ekut,  p.  74. 

In  V.  27  Lxx.  have  '  75'  Tso  Acts  yiL  14)  for  '  70,'  adding  in  t;.  20  the 
names  of  three  grandsons  ot  Joseph,  and  two  great-grandsons  TcL  L  23; 
Nu.  xxvi.  29,  35  f.\  obviously  with  the  intention  of  incluoing  here 
the  ancestors  of  all  the  fsLmilies  mentioned  in  Nu.  xxvi.,  whereas  P 
includes  those  only  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  bom  at  the  time 
of  the  migration  mto  Egypt 

The  chronology  of  P,  which  is  here  presupposed,  is  irreconcilable 
with  that  of  JE.  Benjamin,  who  has  been  described  just  before  as 
a  'little  lad'  (xliv.  20),  could  not  have  been  the  feither  of  ten  sons, — 
still  less  (lxx.)  a  grandfather.  The  supposition  that  some  of  Ben- 
jamin's sons  were  bom  afterwards  in  E^pt  is  contrary  to  the  express 
terms  of  the  chapter  {w),  8,  26);  while  me  supposition  that  tiiose  not 
yet  bom  were  regarded  as  having  come  down  in  Iwnbu  patrum 
exceeds  the  limits  of  credibility. 


XLVL  28— XLVIL  12. 

The  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  in  Egypt.    Pharaoh  assigns 
them  the  land  of  Ooshen  as  a  residence. 

28  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  shew  the  J 
way  before  him  unto  Goshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of 

28 — 30.  Jacob  and  his  sons  arrive  in  Goshen,  where  they  are  met 
by  Joseph.  The  narrative  (J)  connects  with  xlvL  1 — 5,  and  forms  its 
sequel    P  has  already  narrated  Jacob's  arrival  in  Elgypt  (v.  6  f ). 
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GoflheiL  29  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  J 
to  meet  Israel  his  &ther,  to  Ooshen ;  and  he  presented  himself 
unto  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.  30  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I 
have  seen  thy  fiace,  that  thou  art  yet  alive.  31  And  Joseph  said 
unto  his  brethren,  and  unto  his  &ther's  house,  I  will  go  up,  and 
tell  Pharaoh,  and  will  say  unto  him.  My  brethren,  and  my  father's 
house,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  come  unto  me ; 
32  and  the  men  are  shepherds,  for  they  have  been  keepers  of 
cattle ;  and  they  have  brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and 
all  that  they  have.  33  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
shall  call  you,  and  shall  say.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  34  that 
ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants  have  been  keepers  of  cattle  from  our 
youth  even  until  now,  both  we,  and  our  fathers :  that  ye  may 

28.  Gofihen.  Ancient  hieroglyphic  lists  of  the  'nomes/  or  ad- 
ministrative districts,  of  Ekjrpt  mention  Kesem  as  the  20th  nome  of 
Lower  Elnrpt^  and  state  that  its  religious  capital  was  Pa-soft^  the 
modem  Sctft  el-ffenna^  a  village  about  40  miles  NR  of  Cairo,  the 
ancient  name  of  which,  from  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  M.  Naville 
in  1885  ascertained  to  be  Kes.  These  facts  fix  the  situation  of  '  Go- 
shen': it  must  have  been  the  district  around  Saft,  'within  the  triangle 
lyinff  between  the  villages  of  Saft,  Belbeis,  and  Tel  el-Kebir/  in  a  jpart 
of  the  Delta  which  is  still  considered  to  have  the  best  pasture-land 
m  i;gypt  (Rob.  BR.  l  54  f.)*. 

29.  kuchoHoU    CfzlL4d. 

umU  up.  From  the  Nile-land  to  the  somewhat  more  elevated 
Ooshen.  lzx.,  for  to  Goshen^  here  and  v,  28%  have  'to  Heroopolis' 
^Kaff  *Upioui¥  voXiy),  now  known  to  have  been  the  Greek  name  of  Pithom 
^  L  11),  situated  at  the  modem  Tell  el-Mashkuta  (see  DB.  s.v. 

[Om),  a  little  K  of  Goshen. 

80.  Now.  Le.  now  cU  IcutljL  2d\  Jacob  will  die  willingly,  now 
that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  life  is  fulfiued. 

31 — 34;.  Joseph  will  go  and  inform  Pharaoh;  and  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  his  uither  and  brethren  are  shepherds,  secure  permission 
for  them  to  remain  in  Goshen,  apart  firom  the  ^yptians  generally  (cf 
p.  332  fi.). 

31.  ffoup.  The  writer  nrobably  pictured  the  royal  palace  as  situated 
on  what  we  should  now  call  an  acropolis,  like  the  palaces  in  Jerusalem 
or  Samaria.  But  the  Book  of  (Genesis  furnishes  no  hint  as  to  what  Uie 
city  was  in  which  the '  Pharaoh'  of  Joseph  was  supposed  to  have  dwelt 

^  The  same  locality  is  indicated  by  the  rend,  of  lxx.  in  zIy.  10,  xlyi.  84  Tc^f/i 
*Apafitat;  for  'Arabia'  was  in  Graeoo-Boman  times  (see  Ptol.  nr.  6.  53)  the  name  of 
one  of  the  nomee  in  the  Delta,  with  a  capital  Phakousio,  which  is  jnst  Kes  with  the 
Egypt,  art.  Pa.    See  fiirther  Qqsbmx  in  DB. 

D.  S4 
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dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomina-  J 
tion  unto  the  Egyptians. 

XL VII.  1  Then  Joseph  went  in  and  told  Pharaoh,  and 
said.  My  father  and  my  brethren,  and  their  flocks,  and  their 
herds,  and  all  that  they  have,  are  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and,  behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  2  And 
from  among  his  brethren  he  took  five  men,  and  presented  them 
unto  PharaoL  3  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  brethren,  What  is 
your  occupation?  And  they  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Thy  servants 
are  shepherds,  both  we,  and  our  fathers.  4  And  they  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  To  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come ;  for  there  is  no 
pasture  for  thy  servants'  flocks ;  for  the  fieunine  is  sore  in  the 
land  of  Canaan :  now  therefore,  we  pray  thee,  let  thy  servants 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  |  5  And  Pharaoh  spake  untoP 
Joseph,  saying,  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto 
thee :  6  the  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee ;  in  the  best  of  the 
land  make  thy  father  and  thy  brethren  to  dwell;  |  in  the  land  of  «r 
Goshen  let  them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  any  ^able  men 

^  Or,  mtn  of  activity 

34.  far  every  shepherd  &c.  There  is  independent  evidence  that 
swine-herds  (Hdt  n.  47)  and  cow-herds  were  looked  down  upon  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  not  that  shepherds  were :  the  cow-herds,  in  particular, 
fix)m  living  with  their  herds  in  reed  cottages  on  the  marshes,  ware 
called  'marshmen';  they  are  represented  on  the  monuments  as  dirty, 
unshaven,  and  poorly-clad,  and  were  regarded  as  pariahs  (Erman, 
p.  439  f. ;  cf.  Ebers  in  Smith,  DB.*  n.  1802^— 1803*). 

XLvii.  1---4,  6^  Joseph  presents  five  of  his  brethren  to  Pharaoh, 
who,  upon  learning  that  Jacob  and  his  sons  are  all  shepherds,  grants 
them  permission  to  settle  in  Goshen. 

8,  4.    They  reply  as  directed  in  xlvi.  34. 

5,  6.  Verse  5  is  not  at  all  a  natural  reply  to  the  request  in  v,  4^; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  arrangement  of  tnese  verses  in 
the  Lxz.  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  present  Heb.  text.  After  v.  4  the 
Lzz.  continues :  '  5*  (J)  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Let  them  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen:  and  if  thou  knowest  any  able  men  among  them, 
then  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.  5^  (?)  And  Jacob  and  ma  sons 
came  into  Egypt  unto  Joseph.  And  Pharaoh  king  of  Bgyjpt  heard  of  it. 
And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Josenh,  saying,  Tlnr  father  and  thy  brethren 
are  come  unto  thee:  6  Behola,  the  land  of  E^jrpt  is  before  thee:  in 
the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  thy  bretnren  to  dwell  7  And 
Joseph  brought  in'  &c.  fas  in  the  Heb.).  Here  the  words  forming  t^  6* 
in  the  Lzx.  are  a  natural  and  suitable  answer  to  v.  4. 

6.  able  men.  The  same  expression,  implying  both  moral  worth  and 
physical  efficiency,  as  Ex.  xviii.  21,  25;  1  £!  L  42,  52  ('  a  worthy  man'). 
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among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.  |  7  And  J  P 
Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  fieither,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh : 
and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  8  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacobs 
How  many  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  thy  life!  9  And  Jacob 
said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  ^pilgrimage  are 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  been  the  days 
of  the  years  of  my  life,  and  they  have  not  attained  unto  the 
days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fiftthers  in  the  days  of  their 
^pilgrimage.  10  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out 
from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.  11  And  Joseph  placed  his  fiftther 
and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
IJgypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as 
Pharaoh  had  commanded  |  12  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father,  j 
and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  fiftther's  household,  with  bread, 
^according  to  their  feunilies. 

*  Or,  icjowmingi  *  Or,  according  to  the  number  of  their  littU  one* 

rulers  over  mv  cattle.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  cattle-breediDg 
in  ligypt;  and  tnere  were  many  fine  breeds,  esp.  of  oxen  (Erman,  pp. 
435—444).  The  Pharaoh  possessed  large  herds^  and  the  mer,  or  super- 
intendent^ of  the  royal  cattle,  is  firequenUy  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
(Erman,  pp.  94,  95,  108,  143,  475). 

7 — 11  (Lxx.  5^ — 111  Joseph  presents  his  fieither  to  Pharaoh;  and 
afterwards,  at  Pharaoh  s  command,  assi^  him  an  abode  in  the  '  land 
of  Bameses.'  ^  That  Jacob  is  presented  <nfter  his  sons  is  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  narratives  have  been  oombiued.  The  first 
words  of  V.  5^  ^Lxx.)  may  seem  tautologons  after  xlvL  6  £;  but  the 
repetition  is  in  r's  manner:  c£  v.  1  t;  and  on  vL  10. 

7.  blessed,  Le.  sainted  with  widies  for  his  welfare:  c£  1  S.  xiiL 
10;  2  K.  iv.  29  C  salnteO. 

^  9.  sojoumings.  ^  Of  Jacob's  wandering  life  (the  same  word  as  in 
zviL  8,  zzviii.  4,  zxzvi  7,  zzzviL  1):  not  to  be  understood  in  the  fig. 
sense  of  a  'pilgrimage'  through  life. 

have  not  attainea  &c.  According  to  P,  Abraham  lived  175  years, 
and  Isaac  180  years. 

10.  blessed.   I.e.  saluted  again  at  leaving,  as  2  8.  xiz.  39,  cf.  xiii.  25. 

11.  the  land  qf  Barneses,  So  lxx.  in  idvL  28  (seemingly  for  '  the 
land  of  (}oshen').  Probably  a  name  for  the  K  pajrt  of  the  Delta,  in 
which  Ramses  II.,  of  the  19th  dyn.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression, 
built  many  new  cities  (cf.  Masp.  n.  423  £;  Ex.  L  11),  and  which  he 
frequently  made  his  residence.  Ramses  II.,  however,  lived  long  after 
the  time  of  Joseph,  so  that  the  expression  must  be  nsed  proleptically. 

12.  G£  zlv..  II. — RVm.  is  correct  The  expression  (meaning 
pronerly  those  who  take  quiek,  tripping  steos)  sometimes,  however,  in- 
cludes women  (see  L  21;  Ex.  xii.  37^  ['children'];  Nn.  xxxil  16, 17). 

24—2 
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Tha  inflcripiioos  rapply  pftralleU  for  parties  of  foreigners  reoeiring  per- 
misikm  to  settle  in  Bgypt  Under  Qor-em-l^b  (18th  dyn.)  some  Jieniiu,  or 
nomads,  ezpdled  fiitnn  their  homes,  receive  permission  to  settle  in  a  pre- 
scribed locality  (DB.  n.  774^) ;  and  under  Merenptah  (19th  dyn. X— probably  the 
Pharaoh  of  tha  Bxodns,— «  body  of  Sbasa  (or  Bedawin)  are  allowed  to  pass 
the  border  fortress  of  Thekn  (perhaps  the  Succoih  of  Ex.  xiL  37X  'in  order 
to  obtain  a  UTing  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  in  the  great  estate  of 
Pharaoh'  (Hogarth,  AtUhcrUy  and  Archaeology^  p.  69). 


XLVIL  la— 27. 

vgresB  of  the  years  0/  famine.     Haw  the  independewt 
landroumers  of  Egypt  became  tenants  of  the  crown. 


The  Egyptians  first  spend  all  their  money  for  com,  o.  14,  then  they  part 
with  their  cattle,  w,  15 — 17,  finally,  they  ofier  Pharaoh  their  lands  and  them- 
selves, fw.  18 — 22:  the  result  was  a  permanent  change  in  the  Egyptian  sys- 
tem of  land-tenure,  the  previously  independent  land-owners  becoming  now 
tenants  of  the  king,  and  paying  him,  as  it  were,  an  annual  rent  of  one-fifth 
of  the  produce,  «p.  23 — 26.  The  section  is  remarkable,  as  dealing  entirely, 
except  in  e.  27,  with  a  change  in  the  economical  constitution  of  Egypt  The 
clauses  respecting  the  'land  of  C^anaan'  in  w.  13 — 15  seem  in  such  a  narrative 
to  be  out  of  place,  and  are  not  improbably  later  additions. 

13  And  there  was  no  bread  in  all  the  land ;  for  the  £Eunine  J 
was  yery  sore,  so  that  the  land  of  Eg}7)t  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
fednted  by  reason  of  the  famine.  14  And  Joseph  gathered  up 
all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  E^pty  and  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  for  the  com  which  they  bought :  and  Joseph 
brought  the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house.  15  And  when  the 
money  was  all  spent  in  the  land  of  Egypty  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  all  the  Egyptians  came  unto  Joseph,  and  said,  Give  us 
bread .  for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  for  owr  money 
fiedleth.    16  And  Joseph  said.  Give  your  cattle ;  and  I  will  give 

13.  Cf.  xU.  55—57,  xHi.  5,  xliii.  1. 

14.  into  PharaoKs  hotise.  According  to  Ebers  fSmith,  DB}  TL 
1803*),  the  treasury,  called  in  the  inscriptions  the  'nouse  of  silver.' 
Ilie  head  treasurer  was  an  important  officer  of  state.  There  are  many 
representations  of  treasuries  on  the  monuments,  with  clerks  weighing 
the  rings,  or  ingots,  of  money  (xliii.  21)  in  scales.  G£  Erman,  pp.  85  f^ 
89,  108—113. 

15 — 17.    The  Egyptians  part  with  their  cattle. 

15.  in  thy  presence.  Wnilst  thou  lookest  on,  and  dost  nothing  to 
prevent  it.    Of.  v.  19. 
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you  for  yonr  cattle,  if  money  fidL  17  And  they  brought  their  J 
cattle  unto  Joseph :  and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  exchange 
for  the  horsesy  and  for  the  ^flocks,  and  for  the  herds,  and  for  the 
asses :  and  he  'fed  them  with  bread  in  exchange  for  all  their 
cattle  for  that  year.  18  And  when  that  year  was  ended,  they 
came  unto  him  the  second  year,  and  said  unto  him.  We  will  not 
hide  from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money  is  all  spent ;  and  the 
herds  of  cattle  are  my  lord's ;  there  is  nought  left  in  the  sight 
of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies,  and  our  lands :  19  wherefore  should 
we  die  before  thine  eyes,  both  we  and  our  land!  buy  us  and  our 
land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto 
Pharaoh :  and  give  us  seed,  that  we  may  live^  and  not  die^  and 
that  the  land  be  not  desolata  20  So  Joseph  bought  all  the 
land  of  i^ypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  IJgyptians  sold  every  man 
his  field,  because  the  fieunine  was  sore  upon  them :  and  the  land 
became  Pharaoh's.  21  And  as  for  the  people,  *he  removed  them 
^to  the  cities  from  one  end  of  the  border  of  Egypt  even  to  the 
other  end  thereo£  22  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he 
not :  for  tJie  priests  had  a  portion  from  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat 
their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them ;  wherefore  they  sold 
not  their  land.    23  Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people,  Behold,  I 

1  Heb.  eaiiU  of  ilffloclu,  and  for  ih£  caiiU  of  the  herd».  *  Heb.  Ud  them  m 
a  Bhepberd.  *  Aooording  to  Samar.,  Sept.  and  Yolg.*  he  wiade  hondmem  of  thna^ 
from  dtc  *  Or,  according  to  their  citiee 

17.  fed.  The  verb,  to  jadjge  from  Arab.,  means  properly  to  had 
to  a  focUering-pl^ice  (cf.  Ps.  xxiii.  2;  Is.  zliz.  10),  then,  more  generally, 
to  hadgeiUlvy  Is.  zL  11,  Ex.  xv.  13;  h^e,  fig.,  to  rrfretk^  su^fort. 

18, 19.    They  offer  the  Pharaoh  their  lands  and  persons. 

19.  servants.  Or,  bondmen  (v,  21  marg.):  ttiej  are  ready  to 
forgo  their  independence,  if  onlv  they  can  obtain  com  to  Uve  on. 

20 — 22.  The  result  was  that  all  the  landed  property  in  ligypt^ 
except  that  of  the  priests,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  idng. 

21.  The  text  mast  mean,  to  the  cities  where  the  granaries  were 
(xlL  35, 48),  to  be  supported  there.  But  it  is  decidedly  letter  to  follow 
the  first  margin,  in  which  case,  while  v.  20  describes  how  tiie  land 
became  Pharaoh's,  t;.  21  will  describe  how  the  land-owners  became  his 
'bondmen/  or  tenants,  in  exact  accordance  with  v.  19. 

22.  The  priests  had  a  fixed  income  in  kind  firom  the  Pharaoh : 
so  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  sell  their  lands.    For  'portion 
in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  allowance  of  food,  see  Prov.  xxx.  8,  yygi,  15  • 
Ei.  xvi.  27  (RVm.);  also  Nu.  xviiL  8,  11, 19  CdueO. 

23 — 26.    The  people  become  permanently  rharaoh's  tenants,  paying 
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have  bought  you  this  day  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh:  lo,  here  iaJ 
seed  for  yon,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land.  24  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  at  the  ingatherings^  that  ye  shall  give  a  fifth  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field, 
and  for  your  food,  and  for  them  of  your  households,  and  for  food 
for  your  little  ones.  26  And  they  said,  Thou  hast  saved  our 
lives :  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants.  26  And  Joseph  made  it  a  statute  con- 
cerning the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should 
have  the  fifth ;  only  the  land  of  the  priests  alone  became  not 
Pharaoh'a  27  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypty  in  the 
land  of  Goshen ;  |  and  they  gat  them  possessions  therein,  and  P 
were  firuitful,  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

him  annually  one-fifth  of  the  prodace.  '  In  view  of  the  fertility  of 
Elgypt,'  savB  Knobel,  'the  proportioQ  does  not  seem  excessive.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jews,  until  Demetrius  freed  them,  paid 
the  Syrian  government  one-third  of  the  seed,  and  one-half  of  the  nniit 
(I  Mace.  X.  30).  Under  Tarkifih  rule  the  proportion  is  sometimes  one- 
naif  of  the  produce,  and  Arab  exactions  from  tlie  feUahin  are  similar. 
In  Sjria  cases  occur  where  it  is  two-thirds;  and  about  Ispahan,  in 
Persia,  the  peasants,  who  receive  land  and  seed  from  the  government, 
pay  even  three-fourths  of  their  harvest' 

25.  They  are  content  with  the  arrangement;  and  hope  only  to 
find  in  Joseph  a  mild  master. 

27.  The  narrative  here  returns  to  Israel,  v,  27*  giving  the  sequel 
to  w.  4,  6^  12,  and  v.  27^  (P:  cf.  p.  viii,  No.  5,  p.  xi,  No.  23)  to  r.  11. 

The  system  of  land-tenm«,  here  described,  must  have  prevailed  in  Egypt 
in  the  writer^s  time,  and  have  been  popularly  attributed  to  Joseph.  Tlie 
inscriptions  at  present  known  make  no  mention  of  it  It  is,  however,  so  for 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of  the  monnments,  that,  whereas  in  the 
'  Old  Empire'  (Ist — 12th  dynasties)^  as  is  related  in  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  that  period,  the  nobility  and  governors  of  the  nomes  possessed  large  landed 
estates,  in  the  'New  Empire'  (the  18th  and  following  dynasties)  a  change  is 
found  to  have  taken  place:  'the  old  aristocracy  has  made  place  for  court- 
officials,  and  the  landed  property  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old 
families  into  the  possession  of  the  Grown  and  the  great  temples'  (Erman, 
p.  102 ;  cf.  Ebers,  in  Smith,  DB,^  n.  1803  f.).  Erman  thinks  that  this  change  was 
brought  about  by  Aahmes  (who  freed  Egypt  from  the  Hyksos,  and  founded 
the  18th  dynasty)  confiscating  the  property  of  the  old  nobility.  In  a  later 
age,  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  the  land  in  Egypt  belonged  to  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  military  caste  (l  78  £;  cfl  Hdt  n.  168,  where  it  is  stated  that 
every  priest  and  warrior  in  Egypt  possessed  twelve  ipovpou — about  nine  acres 
— of  land  tax-free).    Whether  in  Joseph's  time  (the  Hyksos  period :  p.  347) 
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the  prieiU  really  receiyed  fixed  reyenuee  from  the  Pharaohs  (zItIl  28)  is 
perhaps  doabtfol:  the  priests  seem  at  all  times  to  hare  administered,  and 
liyed  upon,  the  property  of  the  temples,  though  the  temples  often  reoeired 
gifts  fh>m  the  king,  especially  in  the  '  New  Empire,'  when  the  priests  became 
in  oonsequenoe  immensely  wealthy  (Brman,  104 1, 292  £,  298—304  [enormous 
gifts  made  by  Ramses  UL  to  rarions  temples] ;  cL  fibers,  Ix.). 

XLYIL  28— XLVra. 

J(ux)b'»  Icut  instructions  with  regard  to  his  burioL    His 
adaption^  and  blessing^  qf  M<masseh  and  Ephraim. 

28  And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  ligypt  seventeen  years :  P 
so  tlie  days  of  Jacob,  tlie  years  of  his  life,  were  an  hundred  forty 
and  seven  years.  |  29  And  the  time  drew  near  that  Israel  must  J 
die :  and  he  caUed  his  son  Joseph,  and  said  unto  him,  If  now  I 
have  found  grace  in  thy  sights  put^  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh,  and  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me ;  bury  me  not^ 
I  pray  thee,  in  IJgypt :  30  but  when  I  sleep  with  my  fietthers, 
thou  shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying- 
place.  And  he  said,  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said.  31  And  he 
said,  Swear  unto  me:  and  he  sware  unto  hint  And  Israel 
bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head 

XlaVm.    1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  one  E 

28  (P^.    Jacob's  9m  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

29---31  (J\  Jacob  exacts  a  solemn  promise  from  Joseph  that  he 
will  not  bury  him  in  iisypt    QL  Fs  parallel,  zliz.  29 — 82. 

29.  ths  time  (lit  tKe  days)  drew  near  &c.  Exactly  as  Dt.  xrxi,  14; 
1  K.  ii  1. 

put  thjf  hand  under  my  thigh    See  on  xziv.  2. 

80.  %n  their  buryinffplaee.  Viz.  in  Machpelah;  G£  (in  P)  zlix. 
29,  L  12  £ 

31.    &ffear  unto  me.    Of.  zxv.  83. 

bowed  himself  &c.  La,  apparently,  tamed  himself  over  on  his 
bed,  and  bent  Us  head  down  towards  its  head, — in  imitation,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  actual  prostration.  Of.,  of  David,  1  E.  i.  47.  lxx., 
followed  in  Heb.  xi.  21,  have,  'bowed  himself  (=  worshipped)  upon  the 
top  of  his  staff*  (vocalmng  ni^c^O^  for  ni^tp? :  so  also  Pesh.),  as  though 
he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising  himself  up  in  the  bed.  However, 
this  reading  has  no  advantage  over  that  of  tbe  Mass.  text:  tiiere  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  '  staff'  should  be  specially  mentioned ;  and 
we  shouldreally  in  this  case  require  ^'^(P9  (with  the  pronOt  not  ni^tpri. 

XLVIIl.    Jacob's  adoption  (P),  and  blessini^  (£),  of  Joseph's  two 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Manassen.  The  chapter  has  a  historical  si^;nificanoe :    ^ 
it  accounts  viz.  for  the  two  &cts :  (1)  that  the  two  halves  mto  which 
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said  to  Joseph,  Behold,  thy  &ther  is  sick :  and  he  took  with  him  E 
his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  2  And  one  told  Jacob, 
and  said.  Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh  unto  thee :  and  Israel 
strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon  the  bed  |  3  And  Jacob  said  P 
unto  Joseph,  ^God  Almighty  appeared  unto  me  at  Luz  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me,  4  and  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I  will 
make  thee  finiitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
company  of  peoples ;  and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after 
thee  for  an  everlasting  possession.  5  And  now  thy  two  sons, 
which  were  bom  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt  before  I  came 
unto  thee  into  IJgypt^  are  mine ;  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  even 
as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  shall  bo  mine.  6  And  thy  issue,  which 
thou  'begettest  after  them,  shall  be  thine ;  they  shall  be  called 
after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance.  7  And  as 
for  me,  when  I  came  from  Paddan,  Rachel  died  'by  me  in  the 

1  Heb.  El  Shaddai.  *  Or,  haai  begotten  '  Or,  to  my  $orrow 

the  'house  of  Joseph'  (Jos.  zvii  14,  zyiiL  5,  Jud.  L  22  £,  al,^  broke 
up,  took  each  the  same  rank  in  Israel  as  the  other  tribes;  and  (2)  tliat 
Manasseh,  though  in  some  sense  tiie  older,  and  once  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  two  trib^  was  in  process  of  time  overshxuiowed  by 
the  more  powerful  and  brillumt  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

1,  2  (£).    Introduction  to  «.  8  ff. 

3 — 7  (P).  The  adoption  by  Jacob  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  By 
this  act  Jacob  raises  tnem  to  the  same  level  as  his  own  sons;  and 
the  position  taken  afterwards  by  the  two  corresponding  trib(»  is  thus 
explained. 

3,  4.  The  references  are  throughout  to  zzxv.  11,  12  (also  P),  not 
to  xxviii.  13 — 15  (JE^.  Observe  P's  phraseology :  Bl  Shaaiai,  as  xvii. 
1  Sec. ;  make  fruitful  and  multiply^  as  zxviiL  3;  company  of  peoples^ 
as  xxviii.  3  (cf.  xxxv.  11);  cmd  will  give  &c.,  as  xviL  8. 

6.    And  now.    La  in  view  of  tms  future  possession  of  Canaan. 

Reuben  &c.    He  takes  as  examples  the  two  eldest  of  his  sons. 

6.  they  shall  be  called  &c.  La  they  will  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  either  £phraun  or  Manasseh:  they  will  not  take  an  independent 
position. 

7.  The  verse  is  based  upon  parts  of  xxxv.  9,  16,  19.  It  has  no 
connexion  with  w.  3 — S:  in  its  original  context  in  P  it  must  have 
been  followed  bv  somethinfi^  to  which  the  mention  of  Rachel's  death 
and  burial  would  naturally  kad  up, — ^perhaps  (Del,  DL)  xlix.  29  ('  But 
I  am  to  be  gathered'  &c.). 

Paddan.    Only  here  for  Paddanraram :  see  on  xxv.  20. 
by  me.    To  my  Borrow  (RVm.);  Ht.  upon  me^  i.e.  as  a  trouble 
to  ma   CL  on  xxxiiL  13 ;  and '  to  weep  upon '  (vexing),  Jud.  xiv.  16, 17. 
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land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  there  was  still  some  way  to  P 
come  unto  Ephrath:  and  I  bnried  her  there  in  the  way  to 
Ephrath  (the  same  is  Beth-lehem).  |  8  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  E 
sons,  and  said.  Who  are  these!  9  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
fiftther,  They  are  my  sons,  whom  God  hath  giyen  me  here.  And 
he  said,  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  tiiem. 
10  Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age,  so  that  he  could 
not  seei  And  he  brought  tliem  near  unto  him ;  and  he  kissed 
tliem,  and  embraced  them.  II  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph, 
I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  te/se :  and,  lo,  God  hath  let  me  see 
thy  seed  aL9a  12  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from  between 
his  knees ;  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to  the  earth. 
18  And  Joseph  took  tliem  both,  Ephraim  in  his  right  hand 
toward  Israel's  left  hand,  and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  toward 
Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  unto  him.  14  And 
Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Ephraim's 
head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  his  left  hand  upon  Manasseh's 
head,  ^guiding  his  li&nds  wittingly;  for  Manasseh  was  the 
firstborn.  15  And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said.  The  God  before 
whom  my  fieithers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which 

*  Or,  croiting  hit  handt 

iome  fcmr  <o  come  unto  Ephrath.    See  on  xzxv.  16,  19. 

8^—22  (£).  ^  The  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  ManasseL  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  particnlarly  Ephraim,  were  the  most  powerfol  and  influential 
of  tiiie  triles,  and  possessed  a  large  and  fertile  tract  of  countiy  (c£ 
zliz.  22 — 26;  Dt  xxxiiL  13 — 17);  and  during  the  time  of  tlie  Judges, 
and  the  earlier  period  of  the  divided  monanmy,  Ephraim  was  the  real 
centre  of  Israel  The  commanding  position  of  these  two  tribes,^  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  younger,  Ephraim,  are  here  botii  explained, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  belief  (cf.  on  ix.  25;  and  cL  xxviL  p.  255), 
as  due  to  the  efficacy  of  their  ancestor's  blessing. 

8 — 12.    Joseph  mtrodnces  his  two  sons  to  Jacob. 

12.    from  between  kis  knees.    Le.  Jacob's  (see  «.  10^). 

13, 14.  Jacob,  against  Joseph's  intention,  places  the  younger  abore 
the  elder. 

14.  The  rend,  of  the  text  (lit  prudentes/ecit  manus  suas:  so  Gres.) 
is  bestj  that  of  the  marg.  is  adopted  by  most  modems,  but  the 
philoL  justification  fix)m  the  Arabic  is  questionable,  lxx.,  Vulg.,  Pesh., 
'changing,'  may  be  merely  a  paraphrase. 

15,  lo.  Obsenre  the  threefold  title:  (1)  the  Ood  'before  whom' 
his  ancestors  had  'walked'  (see  on  xviL  1;  and  cf.  xxiv.  40);  (2)  the 
God  who  had  shepherded  him  (Ps.  xxiii.  l),-~in  'fed'  the  figure  is 
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hath  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  16  the  angel  wUoh  S 
hath  redeemed  me  firom  all  evil,  bless  the  lads ;  and  let  my 
name  bo  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my  fiftthers  Abraham 
and  Isaac ;  and  let  tliem  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth.  17  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  fietther  laid  his 
right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him:  and  he 
held  up  his  father's  hand,  to  remove  it  from  Ephraim's  head 
unto  Manasseh's  head  18  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  fietther, 
Not  so,  my  &ther :  for  this  is  the  firstborn ;  put  thy  right  hand 
upon  his  head.  19  And  his  fiftther  refused,  and  said,  I  know  it, 
my  son,  I  know  it :  he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also 
shall  be  great :  howbeit  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater 
than  he,  and  his  seed  shall  become  ^a  multitude  of  nations. 
20  And  he  blessed  them  that  day,  saying,  'In  thee  shall  Israel 
bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh :  and 
he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh.  21  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  Behold,  I  die:  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you 
again  unto  the  land  of  your  fieithers.  22  Moreoyer  I  have  given 
to  thee  one  'portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow. 

*  Heb.  fulneti.        *  Or,  By        '  Or,  mmmUnn  ilop4   Hab.  iluehem,  ihoolder. 

entirely  lost,— all  his  life  long;  (8)  the  'angel,' — ^interchaiiging  with 

'God,'  as  Ex.  iii  2,  4,  oiL  (see  p.  184), — ^who  had  delivered  him  from  all 

evil^  zxviiL  20,  zzxL  4,  7, 11,  24,  42,  zzxv.  8). 

16.    be  named  in  them.    Let  them  perpetuate  it  (c£  zzL  121 

17 — 19.    Jacob  refuses  to  alter  what  ne  has  done;  and  oeelares 

now  explicitly  that  tiiough  Manasseh  will  be  greats  Ephraim  will  be 

greater. 

19.  ihall  become  the  ftilness  of  the  natiant.  Le.  will  become 
populousness  itself :  a  hy^bolical  eipression.    Gomp.  Dt.  zzziii  17^ 

20.  By  thee.  La  usmg  thy  nune  as  a  tvpe  of  happiness.  The 
custom  may  be  illustrated  from  Ku.  iv.  11,  12  (<£  on  zxu.  18,  xxvi  4^ 
as  also  from  the  curse  of  Jer.  xzix.  22. 

21.  22.  In  anticipation  of  the  time  when  his  descendants  would 
return  to  the  land  qf  their  fathere  (xzxl  8;  cf  xlvL  4)^  Jacob  adds 
a  further  blessing,  addressed  to  Joseph  personally. 

21.  again.    Back.    G£  on  zjdv.  5. 

22.  And  I  give  thee  one  shoulder  (or,  perhans,  mountain- 
slope*  :  Heb.  thechem)  above  thy  brethren  &c  The  allusion  is  to  the 
place  Shechem,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Geriam,  between  this  mountain 


I  The  lyn.  ^D?  'sboalder'  oertainlj  hai  thii  dsilTtd  mdm  (Jof.  zr.  8,  10, 
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and  Ebalj  afterwards  an  important  and  central  place  in  the  territory 
of  Ephraim  (cf.  on  xiL  6).  Jacob  ^ves  Shechem  to  Joseph,  so  that  he 
is,  as  it  were,  a  'shoulder'  aboye  his  brethren,  the  otiier  tribes.  And 
he  gives  it  to  him,  because  he  had  himself  won  it^  by  his  sword  and 
his  DOW,  fix>m  the  Amorite  (Ks  term  for  the  pre-Isr.  inhabitants  of 
the  country:  see  on  z.  16).  This  conquesi  of  Shechem  by^  Jacob 
personally  implies  a  version  of  Jacob's  dealings  at  Shechem  different 
from  any  whioi  we  find  elsewhere  (cf.  p.  307) :  m  the  parts  of  ch.  zzziv. 
which  belong  to  P,— or  originally  perhaps  to  E  (cf.  zzzv.  5  K), — 
Jacob's  sans  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  but  it  is  not  Baia^  or 
even  implied,  that  they  retained  the  city  in  their  own  possession'. 


Chapter  XLEL 
Jacobus  Blessing;  and  final  instructions  respecting  his  burioL 

The  Blessing  of  Jacob  («o.  1 — 2S).  The  title  mast  be  understood  a  poHori: 
for  in  the  case  of  seTeral  of  Jacob's  sons,  the  patriarch  utters  not  a  blessing, 
but  a  censure  (tw.  4, 14  t\  and  in  the  case  of  two,  eyen  (v,  7)  a  curse.  The 
Blessing  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem.  Except  in  so  for  as  the  terms  of  w,  3  f., 
5 — 7,  are  suggested  by  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Reuben,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi, 
what  the  author  has  throughout  in  view  is  not  Jacob's  sons,  as  such,  but  the 
tril>ei  represented  by  them:  as  often  elsewhere  in  Genesis  (eg.  x?i  12, 
zxT.  23,  xzviL  28  f.)  the  tribe  Is  conceived  as  impersonated  in  its  ancestor, 
and  the  ancestor  foreshadows  the  character  of  the  tribe.  The  poet  passes 
the  tribes  in  review;  and  singles  out  In  each  some  striking  feature  of 
moral  character,  political  state,  or  geographical  position,  for  poetical  amplifica- 
tion. The  moral  instabiUty  of  Reuben,  the  disorganized  social  condition  of 
Simeon  and  Levi,  the  ideal  sovereignty  and  vine-clad  territory  of  Judah,  the 
maritime  advantages  eigoyed  by  Zebulun,  the  ignoble  indifference  which  led 
Issachar  to  prefer  ease  to  independence,  the  quick  and  effective  attack  of 
Dan,  the  warlike  bearing  of  Gad,  the  richness  of  Asher's  soil,  the  activity  (T) 
and  eloquence  (Y)  of  Naphtali,  the  blessings  of  populousness,  military  eflSd- 
ency,  climate,  and  fertility,  which,  in  spite  of  envious  assailants,  are  secured 
to  Joseph,  the  martial  skill  and  success  of  Benjamin— these,  briefly,  are  the 
features  which  the  poet  selects,  and  develops  one  after  another,  ia  varied 
and  effective  imagery.  The  Blessing  should  be  compared  with  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Jud.  v.),  in  which,  similarly,  judgements  are  passed  upon  several  of 
the  tribes,  and  with  the '  Blessing  of  Moses'  in  Dt  xxxiii.,  in  which  the  tribes 
generally  are  passed  under  review :  with  each  of  these  it  exhibits  sometimes 
verbal  parallels,  shewing  that  one  must  contain  reminiscences  of  the  other. 
As  compared  with  Dt  xxxiii.,  it  may  be  said  to  be  pitched  in  a  lower  key : 

xviiL  12, 18,  16, 18) ;  and  the  game  may  have  been  the  ease  with  iheehem  as  well, 
thoogh  it  does  not  oconr  with  this  meaning  elsewhere. 

^  The  later  Jews  had  a  legend  of  an  attack  of  seven  Amoriio  kings  npon  Jaoob 
at  Sbeohem,  and  of  his  oonquest  of  them  (Jubilees  zxxiv.  1 — ^9,  with  Gharles' 
notes). 
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there  is  less  baoyancy,  less  enthusiasm,  the  oatlook  is  less  bright^  the  nation 
as  a  whole  (except  indeed  Jadah,  Dt.  xxxiii  7)  seems  less  prosperous^;  in 
particular,  the  theocratic  position  or  priTileges,  whether  of  Israel  at  lai^ 
or  of  individual  tribes,  which  are  celebrated  with  such  warmth  of  feeling 
in  Dt  xxxiii.  (w.  2—6, 8—10, 12,  Ifl^  \  21*  %  26—7, 29),  are  in  Gen.  xlix.  hardly 
noticed  at  all :  it  is  the  ssctdar  rektions  of  the  tribes  in  which,  all  but  ex- 
dusively,  the  poet  is  interested. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Blessing  was  actually  pronounced  by 
Jacob.  Not  only  in  e.  7  are  the  names  'Jacob'  and  'Israel'  used  in  the 
national  sense,  which  obviously  they  cannot  hare  assumed  till  long  after  the 
death  of  the  patriarch ;  but  the  historical  and  geographical  conditions  re- 
flected in  the  poem  are  throughout  those  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  David:  there  are  no  allusions  to  the  period  between  Jacob  and  the 
Judges,  or — except  doubtfully  (see  on  v,  23) — ^to  the  period  after  David.  This 
limitation  of  the  allasions  in  the  Blessing  to  the  circumstances  of  a  particular 
period,  form  a  cogent  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  it  originated  in  that 
period.  The  prophets,  as  the  study  of  their  writings  sufficientiy  shews',  start 
in  their  predictions  from  the  circumstances  of  their  own  time ;  they  look  out 
into  the  future  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  present ;  even  their  more 
ideal  visions  of  the  future  are  largely  conditioned  by  the  relations  of  their 
own  age;  in  their  temporal  predictions  it  is  events  of  the  immediate  or 
proximate  future  which  they  foretell :  to  determine  beforehand  minute  details, 
geographical  or  political,  about  a  distant  future  does  not  fall  within  the  ofllce 
of  prophecy.  The  present  with  which  the  Blessings  contained  in  Qen.  xlix. 
are  connected  is  not  the  age  of  Jacob,  but  the  age  of  the  Judges,  or  a  littie 
later;  and  this  accordingly  is  the  period  in  which  they  must  be  supposed  to 
have  originated.  It  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  belief  (cL  on  ix.  25)  that 
a  father's  curse  or  blessing  should  have  a  power  in  determining  the  destinies 
of  his  children :  no  doubt  there  was  besides  an  ancient  tradition  that  Jacob 
had  actually  blessed  his  twelve  sons :  and  a  poet,  living  in  the  age  referred  to, 
cast  this  tradition  into  a  poetical  form,  utilixing,  it  may  be^  in  some  cases 
old  sayings  current  about  the  tribes.  There  being  twelve  ancestors  to  be 
included,  and  the  occasion  being  one  of  great  national  significance,  opportunity 
was  naturally  taken  to  present  the  blessings  with  some  variety  of  literary 
form  (contrast  the  shorter  blessings,  for  instance,  in  xxviL  27 — ^29, 39  f.)-  as 
the  previous  blessings  in  Genesis,  and  many  passages  in  the  prophets  (eig.  Is. 
xiii.— xxiii.X  shew,  the  Hebrews  had  a  keen  eye  for  differences  of  tribal  or 
national  character;  and  so  here  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  several 
tribes  are  poetically  delineated.  Some  had  prospered,  others  had  had  reverses ; 
some  had  done  chivalrously,  others  had  shewn  slackness ;  some  had  risen  to 
great  power  and  eminence,  otiiors  had  barely  maintained  their  independence : 
upon  each  the  word  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  its  merits,  is  pronounced 
by  the  poet,  in  the  name  of  their  common  ancestor,  Jacob. 

1  Only  Jndah  and  Joseph  can  be  said  to  be  wannly  eulogized  in  Gen.  xlix.;  and 
Joseph,  though  poweriul  and  prosperous,  has  been  sorely  beset  l^  foes  (v.  28). 
Gontrast  also  the  blessings  of  Levi,  Issaohar,  and  Benjamin  in  Dt.  xxxiii. 

*  Of.  Eirkpatriok,  Doctrine  of  the  PropheU,  p.  855;  or  the  present  writer's 
haiah,  hi$  Life  and  Timei,  pp.  86,  126,  186. 
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The  Blessing  seems  to  have  fonned  part  of  the  ntmtiye  of  J.  Not,  of  \ 
eourse,  that  J  was  the  author  of  it,  for  it  dates  from  a  time  oonsiderably 
earlier  than  that  at  which  J  probably  wrote:  bat  he  incorporated  it  in  his 
narratire  from  some  eariier  source  (c£  the  poems  in  Ex.  xr^  No.  xxi,  Jud.  r^ 
&c).  From  the  terms  in  which  Judah  is  eologixed,  it  may  be  inferred  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  anther  was  a  poet  belonging  to  that  tribe^ 


1   And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sonSy  |  and  said :  p  j 
Gather  yoursdves  together,  that  I  may  tell  yon  that  which  shall 
befall  you  in  the  latter  days. 

2  Assemble  yourselves,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ; 
And  hearken  unto  Israel  your  fiftther. 

3  Reuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn,  my  might,  and  the  ^b^in- 

ning  of  my  strength ; 

1  Or,  JintflruiU 

XLDL  ^  1.  Jacob  summons  to  him  his  sons  that  he  may  declare 
to  them  their  fdture. 

which  shail  b^aUyou.    Viz.  in  the  persons  of  jroor  descendants. 

in  the  end  of  the  day$.  The  expression  is  one  which  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  the  OT. ;  and  it  always  denotes  the  closing  period 
of  the  future,  so  &r  as  it  £bJ1s  within  Uie  range  of  yiew  of  the  writer 
usin^  it.  The  sense  expressed  by  it  is  thus  relative^  not  absolute, 
varying  with  the  context  Thus  in  Nu.  xxiv.  14  it  is  used  of  the  period 
of  Israel's  future  conquest  of  Moab  and  Edom  (see  w.  17,  18^;  in 
Dt  xxxL  29  and  iv.  30,  of  the  periods,  respectively,  of  Israel's  future 
apostasy  and  return  to  God;  in  Dan.  x.  14  of  the  age  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Elsewhere  it  denotes  the  ideal,  or  Messiamc  age,  conceived 
as  following  at  the  close  of  the  citing  order  of  things,  as  Hos.  iiL  5 ; 
Is.  ii.  2  (=Mic.  iv.  1);  Jer.  xlyiiL  47.  Here  it  is  evidently  used  of 
the  period  of  Israel's  occupation  of  Oanaan, — ^in  particular  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  and^  early  years  of  the  monarohy. 

2.  Introduction,  inviting  attention  (cfl  iv.  23). 

3,  4.  Reuben,  Reuben  first  (v.  8)  receives  the  tribute  due  to  his 
position,  and  then  (v.  4)  he  is  de^adea  from  it 

Reuben,  it  seems,  must  once  have  been  an  important  tribe;  but  early 
lost  its  pre-eminence.  Its  home  wm  R  of  the  Dead  Sea,  N.  of  the 
Amon  (Jos.  xiiL  13—23);  but  it  maintained  its  place  with  difficulty; 
in  Deborah's  song  (Jud.  v.  15  f.)  it  is  reproached  tor  its  indifierence  in 
a  great  national  crisis;  the  Moabites  also  (firom  the  S.  of  the  Amon) 
encroached  largely  upon  its  territory,  and  many  of  the  cities  properly 
belonging  to  it  are  mentioned  afterwards,  both  on  the  Moabite  Stone 
(c.  850  B.a),  and  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi.,  as  bemg  in  their  possession.  The 
national  insignificance  of  Reuben,  and  its  (probably)  dwindling  numbers, 

1  The  aathor  of  the  Bleuiiig  in  Dt.  xzxiiL  appears,  on  the  oontrarj,  to  ha?* 
been  a  poet  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
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The  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power.      J 
4  ^Unstable  as  water,  ^thou  shalt  not  have  the  excellency; 
Because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  fiftther's  bed: 
Then  defiledst  thou  it :  he  went  up  to  my  couch. 

^  Or,  BvbhUng  over  '  Or,  have  not  thou 

at  the  time  when  the  Blessing  of  Moses  was  composed  (after  the  division 
of  the  Idngdom),  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  terms  of  Dt  xxxiiL  G 
(RV.).  It  is  rarely  mentionea  in  the  history;  and  became  pohtically 
a  nonentity.  This  early  decadence  of  the  tribe  is  attribute  here  to 
its  faUier's  corse,  which  in  its  torn  is  said  to  have  been  provoked  by 
the  act  of  immorality  of  which  its  ancestor  had  been  gtdlty  (xxxv.  22; 
c£  1  CL  V.  1)'. 

3.    my  might.    I.e.  the  product  of  my  strength  (c£  iv.  12). 

the  firstfrults  of  my  strength.  Le.  of  my  virile  powers;  the  first- 
bom  being  regarded  as  the  fdllest  representative  of  the  bther^s  physical 
nature.  &e  uie  same  expression  in  Dt,  xxi.  17  ('  for  he  is  the  firstfruits 
of  his  strength'),  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51,  cv.  36. 

The^  pre-eminence  qf  dignity  and  the  pre-eminence  qf  power. 
Pre-eminent  in  rank  (lit  lifting  up :  Ps.  Ixii.  4)  and  power  alika 

'Excellency'  and  'excellent^'  P.^^  Enghsh  (from  excello,  to  rise 
up  out  qf^  to  9wrpa88\  had  the  distinctive  meaning,  which  they  have 
now  lost,  o{ pre-eminence^  pre-eminent^  surpassing :  and  they  are  always 
to  be  so  understood,  wherever  the^r  occur  in  rBV.  of  the  Psalms,  m 
AV.,  and  even  (except  IP.  ii.  9)  in  RV.*  Their  retention  in  EV., 
where  to  the  greiett  majority  of  readers  they  must  inevitably  suggest 
a  weak  and  unsuitable  sense,  is  to  be  much  regretted. 

1  Unstable  as  water,  have  not  thou  the  pre-eminence !  Reu- 
ben, yielding  weakly  and  recklessly  to  passion,  is  compared  to  water 
which,  when  its  confining  dam  is  removed,  dashes  impetuously  away*. 
The  moral  weakness, — if  not  indeed,  the  moral  h^tjr,— of  the  tnbe 
is  assigned  here  as  the  cause  of  its  losing  its  pre-eminence^ 

he  went  up  &c.  The  change  to  the  3ra  person  is  expressive  of 
aversion  and  disgust. 

^  Gomp.  the  rather  oarioos  parallel  qaoted  by  Knob,  from  lU  nc  447 — 457. 

*  See  the  synopsiB  of  passages  in  the  writer's  Daniel  (in  the  Oamb.  BibU)^ 
p.  88  f. ;  and  ct,  his  Parallel  Ptalter,  p.  470  f.  As  examples  may  be  quoted  Dan. 
li.  81,  iv.  86,  ▼.  12  (read  in  all  *  surpassing*) ;  1  Gor.  ii.  1  (for  irepoxfi ;  PhU.  iii.  8 
(for  T^  ^epixor);  Ps.  yiii.  1,  9  (read  *glorioas');  xlvii.  4  (* glory*):  Ex.  xr.  7, 
Dt.  xxxiii.  26,  29,  Ps.  IxviiL  84  (^majesty*);  Job  xui.  11,  xxxi.  28  (* loftiness'). 

*  BVm.  on  urutabUt  *  Or,  Bubbling  over,*  has  no  philologioal  justification.  The 
root  means  in  Arab,  to  be  boattful,  and  in  Aram,  to  he  latcivUmi :  the  fondamental 
idea  of  the  word  is  therefore  probably  to  be  uneontained.  In  the  0T.»  except  here, 
the  root  occurs  only  thrice,  in  a  moral  sense,  reekleee,  Jnd.  ix.  4,  Zeph.  iii.  4, 
reekleti  boatting,  Jer.  xxiii.  82. 

*  It  is  poiiible  (Stade,  G,  x.  161 ;  Dillm.)  that  the  old  nomadic  oostom,  according 
to  which  a  man's  concubines  passed  at  his  death,  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  to 
his  heir,  which  was  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Strab.  xti.  4.  25;  l^or.  iv.  26), 
continued  to  preraU  in  Reuben,  after  it  had  been  proscribed  in  Israel  generaU/» 
and  that  this  custom  is  alluded  to  both  in  xxxy.  22,  and  in  the  present  tczm. 
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5  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren;  , 
Weapons  of  Tiolence  are  their  ^swords. 

6  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  'council; 
Unto  their  assembly,  my  glory,  be  not  thou  united ; 
For  in  their  anger  they  slew  'a  man, 

And  in  their  selfwill  they  houghed  ^an  ox. 

7  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ; 

^  Or,  eompactt  *  Or,  tecret  *  Or,  wun  *  Or,  oxen 

5 — 7.  Simeon  and  Levi,  Jacob's  second  and  third  sons  by  Leah. 
Thev  took  part  in  a  common  deed;  they  shaied  a  common  fate:  and 
so  the  poet  ctouds  them  together  in  his  verse. 

5.  are  brethren.  Viz.  not  only  by  physical  descent^  but,  as  the 
sequel  declares,  in  character  and  disposition  as  welL 

Weapons  qf  violence  &c.  Alludmg^  to  their  deed  of  treachery  and 
violence  against  9amor  and  Shechem  m  xxxiv.  26  (J):^  there  (v.  30  J) 
they  received  their  father's  censure,  here  thev  receive  his  curse. 

their  daggers  (?).  The  word  occurs  only  here;  and  its  real  meaning 
feven  if  it  be  correctly  read)  is  very  uncertain.  The  rend,  euxn^ 
(Rashi,  a/.)  rests  ultimately  upon  the  resemblance  to  fiaxaipa  (according 
to  an  old, — and  of  course  faQciful,^Jewish  saying  that  Jacob  'cursed 
his  sons'  sword  in  Greek');  but  that  a  Greek  word  should  have  found 
its  wav  into  Heb.  in  the  11th  cent.  B.a  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable, 
thougo,  as  this  rend,  suits  the  context^  some  modems  have  sought 
to  place  it  upon  a  defensible  basis  by  deriving  m*iherdh  firom  ihir,  to 
dig  (as  though  properly  a  digging  or  piercina  mstrument  [but  see  the 
Addendal^),  Other  explanations  are  (with  different  vowel-points), 
machincUtanSj  plots  (from  the  Arab,  and  £th.  matara);  and  marriage-' 
compacts  (with  allusion  to  xxxiv.  15  f ),  from  the  Syr.  m*kar,  'desjpon- 
savit';  but  neither  of  these  meanings  seems  to  suit  the  predicate 
'weapons.'    The  versions  render  no  help  on  the  passage. 

6.  He  disowns  all  partnership  or  compliciiy  with  them:  their 
council,  in  which  treachery  and  violence  are  panned,  he  will  not  enter. 

council.  The  word  (sod)  means  in  particular  a  council  of  intimate 
and  confidential  friends:  cf.  Job  xix.  19  Q^Vm.^;  Jer.  xxiii  18,  22; 
and  the  writer's  note  on  Am.  iii.  7  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible). 

my  glory.  A  poet,  expression  for  the  spirit  (as  the  'gloij/  or 
noblest  part  of  man):  so  Ps.  xvi.  9  (||  heart)^  xxx.  12,  Ivii  8  (scviii.  l), 
and  probably  vii.  5. 

in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man.    See  xxxiv.  26. 

houghed  an  ox.  Apparently  a  fi^pirative  description  of  the  same 
act.  To  'hough'  is  to  cut  the  hamstrings  or  back  sinews  (AS.  hdh^  the 
heel)  in  the  hind-leg  of  an  animal,  so  as  to  disable  it  (c£  Jos.  xL  6,  9; 
2  S.  viiL  4). 

7.  The  curse.  They  (i.e.  their  descendants)  are  to  have  no 
permanent  territorial  possession  in  Israel,  but  to  lie  dispersed  among 
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And  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cmel: 
I  will  divide  them  in  Jaoob^ 
And  scatter  them  in  Israel 
8      Judah,  thee  shall  thy  tnrethren  praise: 

the  other  tribes.  Simsan  was  virtoally  absorbed  in  Jndah:  in  Jad. 
L  3,  17  it  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with  Judah;  the  cities  in  the 
Negeb  and  the  'Sheph^kh'  (on  xxxviiL  1)  assigned  to  it  in  Jos. 
ziz.  1 — 9  (c£  1  C3l  iv.  28 — 33)  are  reckoned  as  belongng  to  Jndah  in 
Jos.  XT.  26 — 32,  42;  and  in  the*  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  zzziii.)  it  is 
omitted  altogether.  Levi  had  no  tri^  territory:  the  priyil^ses 
connected  with  the  custody  of  the  ark  were  limited  to  particmar 
fiunOies;  the  majority  d  md  tribe,  daring  the  earlier  j^od  of  the 
history,  supported  themsdves  at  the  different  sanctoanes  or  'high- 

5 laces'  thronghout  the  land:  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  many — ^for 
ud.  xviL — ^xriiL  is  no  doubt  typical — ^travelled  about  the  country 
finding  employment  and  support  where  they  could :  and  even  in  Bt. 
the  members  of  the  tribe  (except  those  engagea  at  the  principal 
sanctuary,  Dt  xriiL  1 — 8)  are  represented  as  in  poor  circumstances, 
and  are  earnestly  commended  to  tae  Israelite's  benevolence  (xiL  12, 18, 
19,  xiv.  27,  29,  xvL  11,  14,  zzvL  11, 12, 13).  The  blessing  reflects  the 
condition  of  the  tribe  before  the  foundanon  of  the  Temple,  when 
worship  was  Uttle  centralized,  and  much  disorganization  and  social 
disorder  prevailed. 

It  must  be  evident  that  we  cannot  have  here  more  than  either  a 
representation  due  to  the  poet's  own  imagination,  or  the  poetical 
expression  of  a  popular  belief  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  duldren 
often  experience  the  evil  consequences  of  their  parents'  actions :  but  to 
suppose  that  the  entire  history  of  two  tribes  was  determined  in  reality 
by  an  act  of  their  ancestors,  which,  though  of  course  not  defensible 
upon  a  Christian  standard,  was  nevertheless  intended  as  a  defence  of 
their  sister's  honour,  and  was  of  a  kind  sanctioned  by  the  manners  of 
the  age  (cf  p.  307),  would  be  to  extend  this  principle  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits^ 

8 — 12.  Judah,  Jacob's  fourth  son  by  Leah,  and  the  first  whom  his 
fiftther  can  unreservedly  praise.    Though  Judah  seems  to  have  early 

S lined  a  footing  in  Canaan,  Jud.  i.  1^ — 7,  9, 17,  19  (see  esp.  on  this  ch. 
.  F.  Moore's  Comm.),  for  some  time  afterwards  little  is  heard  of  it; 
and  it  owed  the  great  historical  importance  which  it  acquired  in  later 
.times  entirelv  to  David. ^  The  present  Blessing  seems  to  reflect  the  en- 
thusiasm and  glow  of  pride  Idndled  in  the  tribe  by  the  achievements  of 
David.  ^  It  may  be  noted  that  in  J  its  ancestor  takes  the  lead  even  in 
the  patriarchal  period  (xxxviL  26  f ,  xliiL  3  ff.,  xliv.  14  ff.,  xlvi.  28). 

^  No  doabt  there  are  insUnces,  as  the  Greeks  also,  for  example,  strongly  held 
(Haigh,  The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greekt,  pp.  91—94,  171 1),  of  the  guilt  of  an 
ancestor  mysterioasly  blighting,  generation  after  generation,  the  happiness  of  a 
fsmlly:  bat  this  is  something  considerably  diiferent  from  what  would  be  implied  in 
the  present  Terse,  if  understood  in  the  sense  referred  to  aboT*. 
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Thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thme  enemies ; 
Thy  father's  sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 
0  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp; 
From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up: 
He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion, 
And  as  a  lioness ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ? 
10  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
Nor  ^the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet^ 
'Until  Shiloh  come; 

^  Or,  a  lawgiver  '  Or,  Till  he  come  to  Shiloh,  having  the  obedience  of  the 

peoples    Or,  as  read  by  the  Sept.,  Until  that  which  it  hie  $haU  come  (te.    Another 
andent  rendering  is.  Till  he  come  to  hose  it  is  dtc. 

8.  The  blessing  starts  from  the  name  ('praise,'  xzix.  85):  the 
omen  of  its  name  is  to  be  fulfilled.  As  its  foes  (Philistines,  Edomites, 
Anmionites,  &c.)  flee  before  it,  its  brethren, — i.e.  the  other  tribes, — 
bow  down  to  it  in  homage,  acknowledging  its  primacy.  The  reference 
can  only  be  to  the  position  given  to  it  by  David  (of  2  S.  yiii)* 

an  ths  neck.     Pressing  upon  them  in  flight;  cf.  Ps.  xviiL  40  (Heb.). 

9.  Its  success  in  war.  Judah  is  pictured  as  a  lion,  which  coming 
down  firom  its  lair  in  the  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8),  seizes  and  consumes 
its  prey,  and  then  goes  up  to  its  mountain-home  again,  where  it  reposes 
in  mumphant  security,  and  none  dare  assail  it. 

a  lion's  whelp.    Young  and  vigorous.    Cf  Dt  zzxiii.  22  (of  Dan). 

thou  art  gone  up.  Viz.  to  its  mountain  territory,  after  its  conflicts 
in  the  plains  are  over,  like  a  lion  to  its  mountain-lair. 

He  stoopeth,  he  coucheth  as  a  lion  &c  Viz.  on  his  mountains. 
This  and  the  next  line  a^ee  almost  verbatim  with  Nu.  xxiv.  9*'^  in  one 
of  Balaam's  prophecies  r  He  stoopeth,  he  lieth  down,  as  a  Uon'  &c.); 
cf  also  zziii.  24  (both  ot  Israel  as  a  whole). 

10** ^  Judah  pictured  either  as  a  sovereign,  or  as  a  military  com- 
mander^ holding  his  wand  of  office,  like  a  standard,  between  his  feet. 
The  word  rendered  sceptre  (lit.  rod)  usually  denotes  the  sceptre  of  a 
but  it  mi'rht  also  be  used  of  the  staff"  or  wand  of  a  militaiy 


leader  (so  Jud.  v.  14  'the  muster-master's  [lit.  the  writer's]  stc^'). 
The  commander's  staflE,  as  Nu.  xxi.  18  [RV.  9eq>tre],  Ps.  Ix.  7 
('Judah  is  my  commander's  staff,'  fi^.  for,  my  leader  in  war).  The  rend. 
a  statute-^naker  (cf  RVm.)  is  possible,  but  not  here  probable. 

10*.  A  very  difficult  and  uncertain  clause.  If  'Shiloh'  be  a 
personal  name  (AV.,  RV.),  it  must  be  significant;  but  it  cannot 
mean  peac^ul  or  peace-bringer  Twhich  have  been  sometimes  suggested); 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  '  Sniloh'  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Bible,  nor  is  the  word  so  taken  here  in  any  ancient 
version.  The  name  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  is  first  found  in  a  femciful 
passage  of  the  Talmud  {Sanh,  98^)  where  the  pupils  of  different  Rabbis 
each  compliment  their  master  by  connecting  his  name  with  a  (supposed) 

D.  26 
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And  unto  him  shall  the  obedience  of  the  peoples  be. 
11  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine. 

And  his  ass's  oolt  unto  the  choice  vine; 
He  hath  washed  his  garments  in  wine. 
And  his  vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes : 

title  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  pupils  of  a  B.  Sh61ah  say  that  his  name  is 
'  Shiloh,'  quoting  the  present  jtassage^  (see  p.  413).  The  rend.  Until 
Shiloh  come  is  found  in  no  version  earlier  than  those  of  the  16th  cent 
(Seb.  Miinster,  1534,  and,  following  him,  the  '  Great  Bible,'  1539—41, 
and  other  EngL  versions).  Nevertheless,  the  clause,  viewed  in  relation 
to  its  context,  does  seem  to  contain  a  Messianic  thought:  so  probably, 
on  tiie  whole,  it  is  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  reading  li^  for  n*^  (Le.  m 

the  older  orthography  r6t^),  which  is  that  of  the  principal  ancient 

versions  (lxx.,  Pesh.,  Targg.,  and  also  Saad.  [10  cent.  A.D.J),  and  to 
render  either  Until  he  that  is  his  shaO  eome^  or  (though  this  rend,  is 
not  free  from  granim.  objection)  Until  he  came  tvhase  (it  is).  The  verse, 
in  either  case,  ^snll  then  promise  that  the  sovereignty  will  not  depart 
from  Judidi,  till  it  is  merged  in  the  higher,  more  perfect  sovereiguty  to 
be  exercised  by  its  ideal  ruler,  the  Messiah.  Sudi  a  reference  to  the 
MessiiJi  seems  however  to  presuppjose  the  teaching  of  Isaiah,  and  other 
prophets ;  and  as  it  has  been  noticed  also  that  v.  11  f  connect  better 
with  V,  9  than  with  v.  10,  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether 
V,  10  is  not  a  comparatively  late  addition  to  the  original  blessing, 
added  for  the  purpose  of  introducinffinto  it  the  prophetic  thought  of 
the  future  rule  of  the  ideal  king  (so  Wellh.,  DiUm.).  See  frirtiier  the 
Excursus,  p.  410  S. 

And  unto  Am  &c.  G£  xxiL  17  end,  xxvii.  29**^^;  Ps.  xviii.  43^*,  44; 
Am.  ix.  11  f ;  Mic.  iv.  13,  v.  5,  6.  The  subjugation,  or  domination,  oi 
foreign  nations,  whether  by  Israel  or  by  ito  ideal  ki^,  is  a  not 
unfrequent  trait  in  prophetic  pictures  of  the  friture.  Cf  K  H.  Woods, 
The  Hope  qf  Israel,  p.  96  £f. 

obedience.    In  the  Heb.  a  rare  word,  found  besides  only  Pr.  xxx.  17. 

11,  12.  Judah's  rich  vine-land.  The  poet  draws  an  id^lUc  picture. 
Judali^  the  warrior  and  conqueror  (vv,  8,  9),  is  now  seen  nding  on  his 
ass, — in  pre-Davidic  times,  the  usual  animal  for  riding,  even  for 
persons  of  rank  (Jud.  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14:  cf.  2  S.  xvii.  23),  and  also 
(Zech.  ix.  9)  the  beast  of  peace:  so  abundant  are  the  vines  thai^  when 
he  dismounts,  he  fastens  his  animal  to  one  of  them ;  so  productive  are 
they  of  wine  that  he  can  use  it  even  for  washing  his  garments  (for  the 
hyperbole,  cf.  Job  xxix.  6;  also  Am.  ix.  13\  Jc^  iiL  18).  Judah  was 
a  great  vine-growing  district;  and  the  hills  were  formerly  terraced  with 
vineyards. 

the  choice  vine.  Properly,  it  seems,  the  red  vine,  so  called  (pre- 
sumably) from  the  colour  of  the  grapes.     So  la  v.  2;  Jer.  ii.  21. 

the  blood  qf  grapes.  So  Dt.  xxxiL  14;  Ecdus.  xxxix.  26,  L  15; 
1  Mace.  vL  34;  cf  Is.  bdiL  2. 
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12  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  , 
And  his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

13  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  ^haven  of  the  sea : 
And  he  shall  be  for  an  ^haven  of  ships ; 

And  his  border  shall  be  'upon  Zidon. 

14  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 

1  Heb.  beach.  *  Or,  by 

12.  Two  other  traits,  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  territory. 
Jndah's  eyes  are  red  (dark-red,  dull), — ^in  Prov.  xxiii.  29  a  mark  of 
excess,  but  not  intended  here  as  a  reproach, — through  the  abundance 
of  wine;  his  teeth  are  white,  dripping  from  the  abundance  of  milk 
produced  upon  its  pasture-lands  (ct  1  S.  xxv.  2 ;  2  Ch.  xxvi.  10). 

13.  Zeoulun,  Jacob's  sixth  son  by  Leah.  Zebulun  plays  no  pro- 
minent part  in  the  history;  though  in  Jud.  v.  18  (cf.  14;  it  is  warmly 
commended  for  its  valour  in  the  great  struggle  against  Sisera.  The 
theme  of  the  blessing  here  is  the  favourable  situation  of  its  territory. 

2Ubulun  shall  dwell  at  the  shore  of  the  sea:  And  he  (shall  be])  for 
a  shore  ^ ships  (a  shore  to  which  ships  may  come);  And  his  flfl^iiLk 
fshaU  be")  upon  (or  unto,  or  by)^idon.  The  territory  of  Zebulun,  as 
aescribea  in  Jos.  xix.  10 — 16  (r),  is  entirely  inland,  being  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Issachar,  on  the  K  and  N.  by  Naphtali,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Asher.  JSut  it  is  probable  that  the  borders  of  the  tribes  in  many  cases 
fluctuated;  and  that  when  the  present  Blessing  was  written  2iebulun 
had  an  approach  to  the  sea  (|)erhaps  at  or  near  Garmel)^  and  also 
extended  N.-wards  to  Phoenician  territory  (which  may  be  what  is 
meant  by  '  Zidon '^  The  same  fact  seems  to  follow  also  from  Dt. 
TTT111-  19,  where  it  is  said  of  Zebulun  (and  Issachar),  'They  shall 
suck  the  abundance  of  the  seas.  And  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand/ 
with  allusion  to  the  gains  made  by  them  from  their  maritime  com- 
merce, and  from  the  glass  manufactured  from  the  sand  at  or  near 
Accho. 

shaU  dweU,  Though  the  Heb.  word  is  different  (shaken,  not  zaJbal)^ 
the  signification  of  'Zebulun'  (xxx.  20)  is  perhaps  hinted  at. 

shore.  As  Dt.  i.  7 ;  Jos.  ix.  1 ;  and  esp.  (almost  the  same  phrase 
as  here,  applied  to  Asher)  Jud.  v.  17. 

14^  15.  Issachar,  Jacob's  fifth  son  by  Leah.  Issachar  was  an  inland 
tribe,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  Ifanasseh,  and  on  the  E.  by  Jordan.  It  included  Gilboai 
and  the  firuitfrd  plain  of  Esdiaelon  (Jos.  xix.  17 — 23).  Though  Issachar 
took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence  under  Deborah  (Jud.  v.  15), 
it  is  taunted  here  for  the  ignoble  way  in  which  it  preferred  ease  to 
freedom. 

li.  Issachar  is  a  bony,  strong-built,  ass,  which,  neverthelesSi 
instead  of  working,  lay  down^  Couching^  between  the  sheepfMs  (Jud. 
V.  16t ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  13  [14]t),  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  comfort 

^  Where  Jos.  (Aid,  ▼.  1.  22)  says  that  the  territory  of  Zebalan  touched  the  sea. 

25—2 
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Couching  down  between  the  ebeepSoldB : 

15  And  he  saw  ^a  resting  place  that  it  was  good, 
And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 

And  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear. 
And  became  a  servant  under  taskwork. 

16  Dan  shall  judge  his  people. 
As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 

17  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way, 

^  Ot^  rest 

15.  The  excellency  of  its  land  beguiled  it;  and  it  took  upon  itself 
too  readily  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner. 

to  bear.  The  word  used  suggests  a  heavy,  or  obligatory,  burden: 
of  the  cc^nate  substs.  in  Ex.  L  11;  1 K  n.  28;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6;  Is.  x.  27. 

And  became  a  servant  under  taskwork  Or,  more  exactly,  mts/or 
the  forced  service  of  a  labourer.  The  word  (mas)  is  used  specifically 
of  ^Q  forced  labour  to  which  Eastern  rulers  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
their  subiects,  and  also  denotes  the  body  of  men  doin^  forced  labour: 
it  is  rendered  levv  in  1  K  y.  13  [27],  ix.  15,  21  (where  it  is  used  of  the 
body  of  men  wno  did  forced  labour  for  Solomon  upon  his  public 
buildings:  their  overseer  Adoniram  iv.  6,  v.  14,  was  so  unpopular 
that  he  was  stoned,  xiL  18).  In  Jos.  xyL  10  (where  the  phrase  is 
exactly  the  same  as  here),  xviL  18  (=  Jud.  L  28),  Ju<L  L  30,  33,  35\  it 
is  used  to  denote  the  state  to  which  certain  Ganaanites  were  reduced 
by  their  Isr.  conquerors;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  case  is  reversed, 
and  it  denotes  the  state  to  which  Issachar  was  reduced  by  the  Gana- 
anites. Jud.  L  27—33  shews  in  how  many  ^rts  of  N.  Israel  the 
Ganaanites  maintained  a  footing  (d.  Ewaldl,  Hist.  n.  331);  and  this 
verse  is  evidence  that  in  Issachar  tney  even  retained  the  supremacy. 

16.  17.  Dan,  the  first  son  of  Rachel's  handmaid,  BilhaL  A  small 
tribe,  whose  territory  was  NW.  of  Jerusalem,  with  Joppa  as  a  sea-^rt 
(Jos.  xix.  40 — 48;  Jud.  v.  17) :  it  was  much  pressed  on  by  the  Amontes 
(Jud.  i.  34),  so  a  part  migrated  N.-wards,^  and  founded  a  colony  at 
Leshem  or  Laish  (Jud  xviii.  7, 27  fif. ;  Jos.  xix.  47, — ^the  Northern  I)an, 
QetL  xiv.  14).  Tne  terms  of  the  blessing  are  suggested  by  its  name 
(cf.  XXX.  6).  Though  small,  and  perhaps,  when  the  poet  wrote,  hard 
pressed  by  foes,  Dan  will  judge  his  people  i.e.  defend  the  members  of 
its  own  tribe,  maintain  its  independence,  as  successfully  as  any  one 
cf  the  other  tribes  cf  Israel  (Wellh.,  Stieide,  Ghink.,  Hok.).  Others 
(Ew.,  Del,  Di.)  think  his  people  to  be  Israel,  in  which  case  the  meaning 
will  be,  Dan  will  defend  successfully  the  national  cause:  but  a  reference 
to  the  tribe  itself  seems  moreprobable. 

17.  May  Dom  be  &c.  Tne  poet  wishes  Dan  success  in  this  con- 
test. '  What  he  pourtra]^  is  not^  as  in  the  case  of  Judah,  an  open 
contest)  decided  by  superior  strength,  but  the  insidious  efforts  of  the 

^  The  rend.  tnbtuUuy  dependf  upon  %  falie  etjymology;  and  is  inoorxeet 
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An  ^adder  in  the  path,  , 

That  biteth  the  horse's  heels, 

So  that  his  rider  falleth  backward 

18  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  LoRa 

19  Gad,  'a  troop  'shall  press  upon  him : 
But  he  shall  press  upon  their  heeL 

20  ^Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat, 

^  Or,  homed  tnake        *  Heb.  gedud,  tk  maraading  band.         '  Heb.  gad,  to 
preia.  *  AMording  to  loiiie  andent  YersionB,  At  her,  hu  bread  dte. 

weaker  against  the  stronger,  which  have,  however,  their  results  also. 
Such  were  the  surprise  o7  Laish  by  the  600  Danites  (Jud.  xviii.  27\ 
and  the  stratagems  by  which  Samson  overcame  the  Philistines'  (DL). 
G£  Dt  TTTJii.  22. 

A  homed  snake  in  the  path,  A  smalli  but  very  venomous  serpent, 
called  the  KcpoanTs,  or  'homed  enakeJ  on  account  of  its  having  two 
peculiar  horn-like  appendages  above  the  eyes:  it  is  of  a  sandy  colour; 
and  its  habit  is  to  he  conc^ed  in  some  small  depression  on  the  road- 
side, whence  it  darts  out  unon  any  passing  animal.  Tristram  {NHB. 
274)  states  that  once  whilst  he  was  ridmg  in  the  Sahara  his  horse 
suddenly  started  and  reared,  in  the  utmost  terror:  he  could  not 
discover  the  cause,  until  he  noticed  a  Cerastes  coiled  up  two  or  three 
paces  in  fronts  with  its  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  horse,  and  ready 
to  spring  as  the  animal  passed  bv.^ 

18.  An  ejaculation,  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  tribes,  and  de- 
claring how  in  their  stru^^les  with  their  foes  they  were  conscious  of 
their  dependence  upon  J^ovah's  aid.  Salvation  naturally  has  here 
its  primary  and  material  sense  of  deliverance^  as  in  Ex.  xiv.  13 ;  Jud.  xv. 
18  (Heb.);  1  S.  xiv.  45,  xix.  5;  2  S.  xxiii  10 ;  Ps.  iii.  2, 8,  al, :  see  the 
writer's  Parallel  PeaUer,  Glossarv  i,  e.v. 

19.  Gad,  the  first  son  of  Lesh's  handmaid,  ZilpaL  Gad  was 
a  brave  and  warlike  tribe.  In  its  home  R  of  Joidan  (N.  of  Reuben), 
it  was  eroosed  to  the  attacks  of  the  desert-tribes  and  of  the  Ammonites 
(Jud.  xL),  but  it  always  maintained  its  character  for  bravery  fcf.  1  Ch. 
xiL  8 — 15).    The  blessing,  like  that  of  Dan,  is  suggested  by  tlie  name. 

Gad,  a  troop  ehaO  troop  upon  him:  But  he  sluul  troop  uvon  their 
heeL  ^  Marauding  bands  (see  2X.  v.  2,  vL  23)  will  press  upon  nim;  but 
he  will  disperse  them,  and  pursue  closely  at  their  heels  as  they  retreat. 

20.  A^her,  Zilpan's  second  son.  Asher  (Jos.  xix.  24 — 31;  cf.  Jud. 
L  31  £)  inhabited  the  strip^  of  land  along  the  sea  (cf.  Jud.  v.  17)  from 
Garmel  to  Phoenicia,  a  fertile  district^  rich  in  wheat  and  wine  and  oil 
(Dt  xxxiii.  24:  see  also  DB,  s.v.).  *  Asher'  is  interpreted  in  xxx.  13 
as  -fortunate-,  and  this  meaning  seems  to  be  present  to  the  poet  in 
what  he  sa3rs. 

As  for^  Aeher^  his  bread  (shall  be)  fat,  And  he  shall  yield  royal 

^  The  D  (rendered  Out  of)  belonge,  there  is  no  reaeonftble  donbt,  to  the  end  of 
the  pierioae  Teree  (read  D3^,  Lo.  'thdr  heel*):  it  ie  at  once  faperflaoni  here,  and 

desiderated  there  (BY.  'their'  ii  not  in  the  Heb.,  as  it  stands). 
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And  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties.  • 

21      Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose: 
He  giveth  goodly  words. 

daintiei.  His  soil  will  prodace  delicacies,  which  will  even  find  their 
way  to  kings'  tables.  The  allusion  is  no  doubt  to  articles  of  food, 
exported  to  the  neighbouring^  Phoenicians  (cf — as  illustrating;  at  least 
generally,  the  dependence  of  Phoenicia  upon  Israel  tor  its  suj^es — 
1  E.  v.  9  end,  11;  Ez.  zzyiL  17;  Acts  xiL  20;  Jos.  Ani.  uv.  10.  6). 
Oil  is  still  exported  largely  from  this  region  (DB.  S.T.). 

21.  Naphtali,  Bilhah's  second  son.  The  territory  of  Naphtali  con- 
sisted of  a  long  tract  of  country,  stretching;  along  the  Iiw  of  Ge^^ 
as  &r  as  Ld)anon :  it  was  fertile  and  weU-wat^ed:  the  Hain  of  Genne- 
sareth,  in  particular,  is  described  W  Josephus  (Bj.  UL  10. 8)  almost  as 
if  it  were  a  territorial  paradise  (cf.  MG.  446;  DB.  n.  149;  and  the  terms 
of  Dt  xxxiii.  23  '  0  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  fiivour,  ana  full  with  the 
blessing  of  Jehovah,  possess  thou  the  lake  and  the  south^  In  Jud.  t.  18 
Naphtali  is  praised  tor  its  heroism  and  self-devotion.  Tne  blessing  here 
is  however  obscure  in  its  terms,  and  its  meaning  is  not  certain. 

Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose.  He  who  giveth  goodly  words.  The 
hind  is  a  figure  of  agility,  nimbleness,  and  fireedom  fPs.  xviiL  33;  BU>. 
iii.  19;  Is.  xxxv.  6);  and  the  comparison  '  beautirully  expresses  the 
feelings  of  exhilaration  and  life,  which  are  bred  by  the  nealth,  the 
spaciousness,  the  high  freedom  and  glorious  outiook  of  upper  Galilee' 
(substantiallv  as  HG.  420 :  so  Del).  The  second  clause  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  eloquence,  the  poetical  or  oratorical  gifts  of  the  tribe, 
though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  these  beyond  the  share  in  the  Song 
of  Deborah,  which  Jud  v.  1  ascribes  to  Barak.  But  as  thus  explained^ 
the  two  clauses  do  not  connect  weU  together :  and  the  interpetation 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  certain.  Many  modems  (Bochart^  Lowth, 
Herder,  Ew.  Hist.  n.  291,  Dillm.,  aL\  vocaliring  two  words  differently \ 
render,  Naphtali  is  a  slender  (lit  stretched  out'^  terebinth,  he  who 
putteth  forth  goodly  tops*;  the  allusion  then  being  supposed  to  be 
to  the  long,  extended  territory  of  Naphtali,  and  to  the  leaders  or 
national  heroes  sprung  from  the  tribe  (c£  Jud.  iv.  6,  t.  18,  viL  23). 

22—26.  Joseph,  Kachers  firstborn,  Jacob's  Csivourite  son,  the 
most  populous  and  powerful  of  the  tribes,  over  whom  the  poet  waxes 
warmer  and  more  eloquent  than  even  over  Judah.  The  term  'Joseph,' 
— as  in  the  expressions,  *  House  of  Joseph '  (Joa  xvii.  17,  xviiL  6;  Jud. 
L  22,  23,  35;  2  S.  xix.  20;  1  K  xL  28),  and  'Children  of  Joseph' 
rjos.  xvi.  1,  4,  xvii.  14,  16,  al), — natuially  includes  the  two  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  though  Ephraim,  as  the  more  important  and 
iimuential  (see  on  xlviii.  8 — 22),  is  probably  the  one  which  the  poet 
has  chiefly  in  mind.  Dt  xxxiii.  13 — 17,  which  is  in  parts  evidently 
modelled  upon  the  present  blessing,  should  be  specially  compareo. 

1  n^*»  for  n^;«.  and  npfcj  for  n9«. 

*  Of.  the  cognate  verb  in  Ez.  zvu.  6,  7  ('shot  forth*),  Pi.  Izxz.  11  (*aent  out'). 

*  la.  zfii.  6  ('oppermost  boogh'). 
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22  Joseph  is  ^a  firuitfdl  bough, 
A  firuitfol  bough  by  a  fountain ; 
His  'branches  run  over  the  wall 

23  The  archers  have  sorely  grieyed  him, 
And  shot  at  him,  and  persecuted  him : 

24  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength. 

And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  'strong 

^  Heb.  the  mm  of  a  fruitful  trea.  *  Heb.  daughUn.  *  Or,  active 

The  poet  starts  with  the  thought  of  the  numbers  and  prosperity  of  the 
tribe  (the 'ten  thousands  of  Epniaim/ and  the  'thousands  of  Manasseh/ 
Dt.  xxxiii.  17),  comparing  it  to  a  fruitful,  spreading  vine,  planted  in  a 
well-watered  spot^  and  extending  its  tenorils  luxuriantly  over  the 
confining  walls  of  the  yineyard. 

22.  Jasepk  is  a  young  firuit  tree  (twice).  Heb.  ion  qf  a  fruitful 
(tree),  Le.  a  young  and  vigorously  growing  tree,  which  the  sequel  shews 
must  be  a  vme.  There  is  a  play  on  the  name  of  Ephraim  (xli.  52; 
cf  Hos.  xiii.  15),  the  principal  branch  of  the  tribe. 

by  a  fountain.  And  consequently  well  supplied  with  moisture  for 
its  growth.  In  a  country  like  Palestine  the  proximity  of  water  was  an 
important  condition,  if  a  tree  was  to  flourish,  and  is  often  emphasized: 
Ps.  i.  3;  Jer.  xviL  8;  Es.  xviL  5,  8. 

Its  branches.    Heb.  The  daughters^  fig.  for  shoots^  tendrils. 

23.  But  Joseph's  prosperity  provoked  foe^  envious  rivals,  who 
bitterly^  assailed  him.  For  the  abrupt  dropping  of  the  figure,  cf. 
Is.  imiL  6  (after  5).  The  refercoice  may  be  to  attacks  made  upon 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan)  by  nomad  tribes, 
like  the  Midianites,  and 'children  of  the  East'  (Jud.  vi.  3  ff.),  or  even 
by  Ganaanites  (Jos.  xvii.  16):  our  information  does  not  enaole  us  to 
fix  the  allusion  more  definitely.  Wellh.  (Campos,  des  Hex.  1889, 
p.  320  f ),  and  Stade  {Gesck  L  165),  dating  the  JBlessiug  (or  at  least 
this  part  of  it)  later,  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  tiie  prolonged 
attacks  of  the  Syrians  unaer  Ahab  and  his  successors.  ^  An  allusion  to 
ch.  xxxvii.  24,  28,  xxxix.  20  (cited  in  reference  Bibles)  is  not  probable; 
the  reference  is  manifestly  to  the  tribe. 

have  sorely  grieved  htm.  Rather,  either  embittered  (Le.  provoked) 
hinty  or  dealt  bitterly  with  (G.-K  §  117*)  him  (Le.  diewed  bitter  enmity 
against  him).     Grieved  is  an  archaism,  »  harassed :  see  DB.  8.v. 

persecuted  him.  ud&  is  rendered  hate  in  xxvii.  41,  L  15 :  it  implies 
an  active,  persecuting  hatred;  cf.  Job  xvi.  9,  xxx.  21. 

24.  But  through  the  strength  of  his  God,  he  repelled  and  over- 
came them. 

But  his  bow  abode  firm.  And  the  arms  qfhis  hands  (the  arms  which 
regulate  and  control  the  movements  of  the  hands)  were  agile.  From 
(of  the  source,  ==By)  the  hands  qfthe  Miahty  One  qf  Jacob.  The  rend. 
ayile  (cf  BVm.)  is  supported  by  Arab,  and  Syr. :  cf  2  S.  vL  16  ('leaping'). 
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By  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  < 

(^From  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel,) 
25  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  fttther,  who  shall  help  thee^ 
And  by  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee^ 
With  blessings  of  heaven  above. 
Blessings  of  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath, 

^  Or,  From  thence^  from  ths  ihepherd    Or,  as  otherwiM  read.  By  the  name  of  the 

$hepherd 

firm.  Properly  wer-fiamng,  of  a  stream  (Am.  v.  24);  then  fig.  of 
what  is^  impertsAabUj  enduring^  unmoved^  as  Jer.  v.  15  (of  a  nation), 
No.  xxiv.  21  and  Jer.  xlix.  19  (of  a  dwelling-place). 

the  Mtahitf  One  qf  Jacob.  A  poetical  title  of  Grod,  recurring  Is.  L  24 
('cilsrael')^  zlix.  26,  Ix.  16;  Ps.  czzzii.  2,  5.     See  farther  n.  409. 

^Fram  thence  &c.)  This  clause,  however  construed,  jrields  such  a 
stramed  and  halting  sense,  that  it  is  clear  there  is  some  corruption  in 
it.  BY.  (=  AY.)  is  understood  to  mean.  From  thence  TLe.  from  God) 
comes  Joseph,  who  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  shephera  and  support 
(stone stock)  of  lus  &mily.  But  the  parenthesis,  and  the  sense  flius 
obtained,  are  both  extremely  improbable.  RYm.  (so  Del.)  makes  the 
line  parallel  to  clause c:  'From  the  hands  of  the  Mignty  One  of 
Jacob,  From  thence  [Le.  from  heaven],  (from)  the  shepherd  (i.e.  Gk)d, 
xlviii.  15),  the  Stone  qflsraeV  falso  treated  as  a  title  of  God,  like  tiie 
'Rock  of  Israel,'  Is.  xxx,  29).  But '  from  thence'  is  very  intrusive  and 
superfluous^  and  although  a  'rock'  is  a  natural  figure  for  strength  or 
defence,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  'stone'  would  be;  and  certaimy  the 
term  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to  God'.  Tlie  2nd  marg.  (with  D^  for 
Dfi^Q,  as  PesL)  yields  substantially  the  same  sense:  for  the  use  of 
namet  c£  Ps.  zx.  1.  The  Une  undoubtedly  expressed  some  thought 
parallel  to  that  of  clause  c;  but  what  exactly  the  thought  was,  it  seems 
unpossible  now  to  discover  (see  further  the  Addenda), 

25.  This  verse  carries  on  the  description  of  the  source  of  Joseph's 
strength,  in  order  (clauses  b — e)  to  attach  to  it  the  blessing :  (Even) 
from  the  God  qf  thy  father— m^Y  he  help  thee!  And  God  AUniglUy 
— ^may  he  bless  thee!     With  blessings  &c. 

the  God  qf  thy  father.  The  same  God  who  has  defended  thy  father 
80  many  years.    Of.  xxxi.  5,  42,  xlviii.  15;  Ex.  xv.  2,  xviii.  4. 

And  God  Almiqhty  (El  Shaddai:  see  on  xviL  1).  The  Heb.  text 
has  And  with  Shaddai;  but  h^)  ('And  God')  must  certainly  be  read, 

with  LXX.  (6  0€^  6  ifM9 :  see  p.  404),  Sam.,  Pesh.,  for  m). 

qf  heaven  above.  Le.  dew,  rain,  and  sunshine:  so  xxvii.  89;  also 
Dt  xxxiil  13  [read  7yo  for  ^cd]. 

qf  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath  (so  Dt  xxxiiL  13).  I.e.  springs 
and  fountains,  brooks  and  rivers,  issuing  forth  from  the  subterranean 
'deep'  (see  on  L  9), — ^a  characteristic  feature  of  Palestine  (Dt.  viii.  7). 

1  Is.  xzTiii.  16,  Eph.  ii.  20,  1  P.  ii.  4,  cited  in  the  BY.  with  marginal  referenoes, 
ar«  alien  to  the  paasage  altogether. 
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Blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb. 

26  The  blessings  of  thy  £ather 

Have  prevailed  above  ^the  blessings  of  my  progenitors 
Unto  the  utmost  bonnd  of  the  everlasting  hills : 
They  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 
And  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  *that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren. 

27  Benjamin  is  a  wolf  that  ravineth : 

1  Aooording  to  some  ancient  aothorities,  ths  bUttingi  of  the  amcUtU  mottfUolntt 
th/B  deiire  (or,  duirabU  thing$)  of  the  tverlaeting  hills,       *  Or,  that  U  prinoe  among 

^  qf  the  breasts,  and  of  the  ttomb.    Fertility  among  both  men  and 
animals  fcf.  the  contrary  in  Hos.  ix.  14). 

26.  The  margin  must  be  followed:  the  textual  change  involved  is 
only  nvi  for  ^nn. 

The  blessings  qf  thy  father  (the  blessings  received  by  Jacob  from  his 
ancestors)  are  mi^ty  beyond  (le.  surpass)  the  blessings  qf  the 
perpetual  mountains,  The  desirable  things  (i.a  the  choice  pro- 
ducts) qf  the  enerlastinq  hills.  The  meaning  is  that  the  blessmgs 
received  by  Jacob  from  his  ancestors  relate  to  things  higher  than  tne 
merely  material  products,  however  choice,  of  the  fertile  hills  ^ 
Ephraim:^  they  include  national  and  political  greatness,  as  also  the 
hi^h  religious  privileges  implied  in  the  'promises  (cf  zii.  2,  3,  ziii  16, 
xviiL  18  f.,  zsvii.  29,  xxviii.  13 — 15). 

my  frogenitars.  Heb.  myoonceivers  (masc,  not  fem.),  an  incredible 
expression  for  'ancestors.'  With  the  emended  text  (perpetual  moun- 
tains \\  everlasting  kills),  comp.  Hab.  iii.  6,  Dt  xxxiii.  15. 

May  they  be  upon  &c.  Hence  (with  the  one  chance  of  eome  for 
be)  Dt  xxxiii.  16.  ^  By  passing  these  blessings  on  to  Joseph,  Jacob 
makes  him  in  a  special  sense  the  heir  both  of  himself  and  of  iiis  &ther 
(cf.  xlviiL  16\ 

qf  him  that  is  the  prince  among  his  brethren  (so  Dt  xxxm.  16). 
The  word  (ndzzr)  means  properly  one  separated  (religiously) :  it  com- 
monly means  Nazirite,  but  also  sometimes  denotes  a  prince  (c£  Lam. 
iv.  7  RV.  *her  nobles*\  as  one  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by 
religious  sanctions:  the  cogn.  subst  nizer^  means  correspondi^ly  a 
croum,  whether  of  a  kin^  ^2  S.  i.  10;  2  E.  xL  12),  or  of  the  high  pnest 
(Ex.  xxix.  6),  as  a  symbol  or  badge  of  separation.  ^  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  passage  presupposes  the  royalty  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim :  it 
may  merely  mean  that  in  prestige  and  position,  the  double  Joseph- 
tribe  was  as  a  princely  tribe  amongst  the  others. 

27.  Benjamin,  Rachel's  younger  son.  A  small,  but  martial  tribe^ 
famed  for  its  bowmen  and  slmgers  (Jud.  xx.  16;  1  GL  viiL  40,  xiL  2). 
l^ud  (Jud.  iii.  15  f.,  27 — 29),  Saul,  and  Jonathan,  were  all  warriors  of 
Benjamin.  It  is  compared  to  a  wolf,  a  predatory  animal,  particularly 
dangerous  to  sheep :  its  habit  is  to  secrete  itself  till  dark  among  the 
roclu,  and  then,  without  arousing  the  vigilance  of  the  sheep-dogs,  to 
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In  the  moming  he  shall  devour  the  preji  J 

And  at  even  he  shall  divide  the  spoil 

28  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  and  this  is  it 
that  their  £ather  spake  onto  them  |  and  blessed  them ;  every  p 
one  according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them.  29  And  he 
charged  Hbem^  and  said  nnto  thOTS,  I  am  to  be  gathered  onto 
my  people :  bury  me  with  my  £athers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the 
field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  30  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of 
Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field  from  Ephron  the  Hittite 
for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace :  31  there  they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Bebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah:  32  the  field 
and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  which  was  purchased  from  the 
children  of  HetL  33  And  when  Jacob  made  an  end  of 
diarging  his  soncf,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded   up   the  ghost^  and  was  gathered  unto   his   people. 

leap  suddenly  into  the  fold,  and  seize  its  victim  by  stealth  (Tristram, 
NEB.  153). 

that  rcmneth.  That  teareth,  as  the  same  word  is  rendered, 
xzxviL  33,  zliv.  28,  Mic  v.  7,  al.  To  ravin  (from  Lat  rapina,  Old 
Fr.  tymne)  means  to  plunder  or  prey  an  rapaciaudy  (Cymb.  l  6.  49); 
bat  it  is  now  virtually  obsolete.    Gf.  Ee.  zzii.  25,  27 ;  Mt  viL  15. 

In  the  morning... at  even.  La  he  is  at  all  times  equally  ready  for 
fighting;  and  equidly  successfol  in  the  wars  which  he  undertakes. 

at  even.    Of.  the  expression  'evening  wolves,'  Hab.  i.  8,  Zeph.  iii.  3. 

28.  Glanse  a  (as  £ur  as  unto  them)  is  the  subscription  to  the 
Blessing:  clause  6  wH  have  been  originally  the  sequel  in  r  to  zliz.  l\ 

29--d3  (P).  ^  Jacob's  last  instructions  to  his  sons  to  bur^  him  in 
the  £&mily  hurial-place,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah;  and  his  deatL 
Verses  29—32  areFs  paralld  to  zlviL  29—31  in  J. 

29.  to  be  inhered  &c  See  on  xzv.  8,  though  here  the  expression, 
as  pointed,  is  sing.,  and  is  therefore  correctly  rendered  '  people  .' 

29,  30.    in  the  ea/ve  &c.    See  xxiii.  8  f.,  16—18. 

31.  See  zxiii.  19,  xxv.  9  £,  xxxv.  29  (cf.  27).  The  burials  of 
Rebekah  and  Leah  are  not  dsewhere  recorded  in  Gen.  On  the  burial- 
place  of  Rachel,  see  xxxv.  19  f.,  xlviii.  7. 

33.    yielded  up  the  ghost.    See  on  xxv.  8. 

and  was  gathered  unto  his  father's  kin.  The  word  is  here  plural 
(as  in  xxv.  8,  and  usually). 

^  In  faot,  howe?tr,  we  ihoold  probablj  point  ^y,  and  render  'my  father's  kin.' 
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Ohapteb  L. 
The  burial  of  Jotcob;  and  the  death  of  Jo8q>h. 

Ii.  1  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  fttther's  face,  and  wept  upon  j 
him,  and  kissed  him.  2  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants 
the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father :  and  the  physicians  em- 
balmed Israel  3  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him ;  for  so 
are  fulfilled  the  days  of  embalming :  and  the  IJgyptians  wept 
for  him  threescore  and  ten  days. 

4  And  when  the  days  of  weeping  for  him  were  past^  Joseph 
spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying,  If  now  I  have  found 

lu    1 — 3.    Jacob's  body  embabned. 

2.  Egypt  abounded  in  physicians  (Hdt  n.  84»  m.  1,  129;  c£  Od. 
TV.  229  £;  Jer.  zlvL  11:  and  see  further  Wilkinson-Birch,  I%e  Anc 
Egyptians^  n.  354 — 358;;  they  formed  part  of  the  priesthood,  and 
^yptian  treatises  on  medicine  (containing  some  remarkable  prescrip- 
tioi^  have  come  down  to  us  (Erman,  pp.  357 — 364). 

lonbahning,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  standing  Egyptian  custom: 
it  was  believed  that  the  soul  would  in  time  return  to  its  body  after 
death,  and  pains  were  therefore  taken  to  preserve  the  body  from  dis- 
solution in  the  grave.  Numerous  mummies  have  been  found  during 
recent  years  in  l^yptian  tombs,  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  testifies 
to  the  skill  of  the  ancient  embalmers.  On  the  methods  employed,  see 
Hdt  n.  86—88;  Budge,  The  Mummy  (1893),  pp.  160  flF.,  177  «.;  Wilt- 
Birch,  m.  470  ff.^  The  embalmers  (rapi^cimu)  formed,  however,  a 
distinct  profession:  so  that  the  term  physicians  does  not  seem  to  be 
used  quite  exactly.  Still,  it  would  not  be  altogether  unsuitable:  for 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  drugs  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  bodies,  would  be  required  by  the  embahners. 

3.  forty  days.  Diod.  Sic.  (l  91)  says  that  the  process  lasted  more 
than  tlurty  days;  Hdt  (n.  86;  speaks  of  seventy  days:  in  point  of 
fS&ct  (Budge,  p.  179)  the  period  vaned. 

tireescare  and  ten  days.  The  £^m)tians  are  said  to  have  mourned 
for  a  king  for  seventy-two  days  (DiocL  l  72\  That  they  mourned  for 
Jacob  so  lon^,  will  have  been  out  of  respect  lor  Joseph. 

4 — 13.  Jacob  conveyed  by  his  sons  to  Canaan,  and  buried  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  in  Hebron. 

4—6.  Joseph  asks  leave  of  absence  of  the  Pharaoh  to  bury  his 
fiither  in  Canaan. 

4.  the  house  qf  Pharaoh.  The  request^  as  it  related  to  himself, 
was  preferred  indirectly  through  members  of  the  roysl  house,  who,  it 
maybe  presumed,  gave  it  their  support 

^  Bitumen  was  largely  used:  and  henoe  the  name  'mommy,'  properly  an 
Arable  word,  meaning  *  bitnmenized  thing'  (Badge,  p.  178  f.). 
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grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray  yon,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  J 
saying,  5  My  £ather  made  me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die :  in  my 
grave  which  I  ^have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there 
shalt  thou  bury  me.  Now  therefore  let  me  go  up,  I  pray  thee^ 
and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come  again.  6  And  Pharaoh 
said,  Qo  up,  and  bury  thy  father,  according  as  he  made  thee 
swear.  7  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father :  and  with 
him  went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house^ 
and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt^  8  and  all  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  &ther^s  house :  only  their 
little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  0  And  there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and 
horsemen :  and  it  was  a  very  great  company.  10  And  they 
came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan, 
and  there  they  lamented  with  a  very  great  and  sore  lamentation : 
and  he  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven  days.    11  And 

1  Or,  bought 

5.    fnade  ms  swear.    See  zlvii.  80. 

have  digged.  £Vm.  bought.  The  Heb.  word  is  ambiguous,  and  may 
have  either  meaning  (zzvL  25;  Dt  iL  6),  though  'di^ed'  is  on  the 
whole  tiie  more  prolMkble  (c£  2  C3l  xvL  14,  where  the  same  verb  is  badly 
rendered  'had  hewn  out'):  so  Lxx.,  Vulg.,  Del,  Dillm.,  &c. 

go  up.    See  on  ziL  10.    So  '  went  up/  w.  7,  9. 

come  again.    Come  baok  (on  xxiv.  5). 

7 — 9.  A  considerable  faneral  procession,  such  as  the  Egyptians 
loved,  is  described :  the  terms  of  v.  7^  imply  that  it  was  as  splendid 
as  \S  Joseph  had  been  of  royal  birth.  These  processions,— K)nly  (Ebers 
in  Smith,  DB.^JL  1804)  without  'horsemen/ — are  often  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  tombs:  see  Plates  lxvl,  lzvil,  lxvul  in  Wilk-Birch 
(m.  444, 446, 449);  Erman,  p.  820  f.;  or  Ball,  Light  from  the  East,  p.  119. 

8.    the  land  qf  Goshen.    See  on  zlv.  10. 

10,  11.    Arrival  of  the  procession  at  Ajad. 

10.  the  threshing-floor  qf  A  fad  (or,  qf  the  buckthorn).  The  name, — 
either  this,  or  that  in  v.  11, — ^has  not  been  preserved;  and  the  situation 
is  unknown. 

and  they  wailed  there  with  a  very  great  and  sore  wailing.  With 
loud  demonstrations  of  grief :  see  on  zziii.  2. 

seven  days.  The  usual  period  of  monminff  among  the  Hebrews 
(1  S.  xxxi.  18;  Judith  xvi.  24;  Ecdus.  xrii,  12>. 

11.  There  must  have  been  a  place  on  the  K  of  Jordan  called  the 
'Meadow  (^abet)^  of  Egypt,' — so  named,  presumably,  from  some  incident 

^  Also  found  in  other  pr.  names,  as  Abel-meholah  (*of  dancing'),  Abel-ha-shit|im 
('  of  the  aoaoias '),  Abel-eheramim  ('  of  Tin^Tards  *)• 
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when  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaanites,  saw  the«r 
mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad,  they  said,  This  is  a  grievous 
^mourning  to  the  I^gyptians:  wherefore  the  name  of  it  was 
called  Abel-mizraim,  which  is  beyond  Jordan.  |  12  And  his  sons  P 
did  onto  him  according  as  he  conunanded  them:  13  for  his  sons 
carried  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave 
of  the  fleld  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  bought  with  the 
field,  for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace,  of  Ephron  the  Hittite^ 
before  Mamre. 

14  And  Joseph  returned  into  'Egypt,  he,  and  his  brethren,  J 
and  all  that  went  up  with  him  to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had 
buried  his  father.  |  15  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  B 
their  father  was  dead,  they  said.  It  may  be  that  Joseph  will  hate 

^  Heb.  OeU 

dther  in  one  of  the  early  Egyptian  invasions  of  W.  Asia,  or  in  the  Egyp- 
tian occupation  of  Palestine,  which  we  now  know  from  the  Tel  el- Amarna 
letters  existed  for  some  time  previously  to  B.a  1400  \ — which  was 
explained  popularly  by  the  Hebrews,  as  though  it  meant  the  '  Mourn- 
ing (ebel)  of  Egypt,'  and  derived  its  name  rrom  the  occurrence  here 
narrated.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation  of  the  name,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  funeral  procession  made  a  cWtour  round 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  K  of  Jordan,  instead  of  following  the  direct 
and  obvious  route  firom  Eg3rpt  to  Hebron  by  Beer-sheba. 

the  inhabUanis  qf  the  land,  the  Oanaanites,  Le.  the  natives  on 
the  opposite  (W.)  side  of  the  Jordan. 

12, 13.  The  account  of  the  actual  burial  of  Jacob  is  told  in  an 
excerpt  from  P.  The  verses  form  evidently  the  direct  sequel  to  xlix. 
29 — 33":  notice  (1)  Jacob's  'sons'  in  both,  whereas  in  L  4 — 11  Joseph 
is  the  prominent  figure;  and  (2^  that  v.  12  'his  sons  did  unto  him'  &c. 
is  obviously  written  without  reference  to  w.  7 — 11. 

13.    Repeated  largely  verbatim,  in  P's  manner,  from  xlix.  30. 

14  (J).  The  narrative  of  w.  7—11  is  here  resumed  and  concluded, 
Joseph  appearing  again  as  the  leading  figure. 

15 — ^21.  Their  father  being  deM  the  brethren  fear  that  Joseph 
will  no  longer  feel  anv  restraint  in  exacting  retribution  for  their  past 
treatment  of  him,  ana  send  accordingly  to  crave  his  forgiveness.  He 
rephes  generously  that  he  has  no  intention  of  exacting  vengeance  for 
actions  which,  however  intended,  have  been  overruled  by  God's  pro- 
vidence for  good,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  make  provision  for  tneir 
nourishment  and  welfare. 

1  The  basaltio  monolith,  called  'Job's  Stone,'  at  Sheikh  Sa*ad,  about  22  m.  E. 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  has  on  it  an  inscription  shewing  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Bamses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  (DB.  x.  166^).  See  also 
Hogarth's  Auth.  and  Areh.  pp.  68—70,  71. 

i  « Ck>m]nand '  here  is  in  the  Heb*  the  same  as  *oharge'  there  (njyV 
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UB,  and  will  fully  requite  us  all  the  evil  which  we  did  unto  him.  JS 
16  And  they  sent  a  message  unto  Joseph,  saying.  Thy  £Ebther  did 
command  before  he  died,  saying,  17  So  shall  ye  say  unto  Joseph, 
Forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  the  transgression  of  thy  brethren,  and 
their  sin,  for  that  they  did  unto  thee  evil :  and  now,  we  pray 
thee,  forgive  the  transgression  of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy 
£Either.  And  Joseph  wept  when  they  spake  unto  him.  18  And 
his  brethren  also  went  and  fell  down  before  his  &ce ;  and  they 
said,  Behold,  we  be  thy  servants.  19  And  Joseph  said  unto 
them.  Fear  not :  for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God?  20  And  as  for 
you,  ye  meant  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good,  to 
bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  aliva 
21  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nourish  you,  and  your 
little  ones.  And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake  ^kindly  unto 
them. 

22  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  E^ypt^  he,  and  his  fEither^s  house : 
and  Joseph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  years.    23  And  Joseph 

I  Heb.  to  their  heart, 

15.    /uUtf.    Rather,  surely. 

16  £  As  motives  for  him  to^  grant  a  f&vourable  hearing,  they 
mention  that  their  present  request  is  made  in  obedience  to  their  father  s 
express  command,  and  remind  him  incidentally  that  he  and  they  are 
all  worshippers  of  the  same  (jod. 

18.  The  brethren  next  appear  before  Joseph  personaUy;  and  offer 
themselves  to  him  as  his  slaves  (cf.  xliv.  16,  where  the  same  word  is 
rendered  bondmen). 

19 — 21.    Joseph's  magnanimous  reply. 

19.  am  I  in  the  place  qf  God  t  T^  to  inflict  retribution  upon  you. 
The  same  expression  as  in  xxx.  2,  but  differently  applied. 

20.  The  verse  brings  oat  the  didactic  import  of  the  narrative: 
God  often  accomplishes  his  ends  through  human  means,  without  the 
knowledge,  and  even  against  the  wishes,  of  the  agents  who  actually 
give  them  effect.    Cf.  xlv.  5,  7,  8  (also  £). 

as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  &c.  The  words  seem  to  imply  that  the 
writer  pictured  the  famine  as  still  continuing  (c£  also  'nourish'  in  v.  21 
with  xlv.  11,  xlvii.  12).  It  is  true,  accordmg  to  P,  the  £Eunine  must 
have  long  ceased,  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death  (see  xlviL  28):  but  we 
have  had  several  instances  in  which  the  chronology  of  J  and  £  has  not 
been  in  agreement  with  that  of  P. 

21.  spake  kindly  unto  them.    Gf.  on  xxxiv.  8. 
22—26.    Joseph's  old  age  and  death. 

22.  an  hundred  and  ten  years.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidcoice 
that  110  years  appear  to  have  been  regarded  in  ^gypt  as  the  it 
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saw  Ephraim'g  children  of  the  third  generation :  the  children  E 
also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were  bom  upon  Joseph's 
knees.    24  And  Joseph  said  onto  his  brethren,  I  die :  bat  God 
will  sorely  yisit  yon,  and  bring  yon  up  oat  of  this  land  nnto  the 

lifetime  for  a  man,  and  the  most  perfect  ace  to  be  desired.  Thus 
in  the  most  ancient  Ma  which  we  possess,  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  con- 
taining the  celebrated  'precepts  of  Ftah-hotep','  a  life  of  110  years 
is  deckred  to  be  the  best;  and  on  a  granite  statue  at  Vienna  there  is 
a  prayer  to  Isis  to  grant  health  and  happiness  for  110  years:  according 
to  Ebers  (Smith,  DB.^  n.  1804  £),  also,  there  are  many  other  passages 
which  speeik  sinularl^. 

23.  Joseph  sorvived  to  see  his  own  great-j|;reat-grandchildren. 
children  of  the  third  genertUum.   I.e.£phraun'8grait-grandchildren: 

on  the  Heb.  expression  used,  see  Dillm. 

the  children  also  qf  Machir,  What  'children'  are  meant,  is  not 
stated:  the  'child'  (or  'son')  of  Machir,  most  frequently  mentioned 
elsewhere  is  Gilead  (the  ccmiUry:  see  the  next  note) :  others  are  Peresh 
and  Sheresh  (1  CL  viL  16),  and  an  unnamed  daughter  (1  Gh.  iL  21); 
but  the  connexion  in  which  these  are  mentioned  makes  it  prolMible 
that  they  are  the  names  of  clans,  rather  than  of  individuals.  Refer- 
ence Bibles  (including  BV.)  compare  Nu.  xxxii.  39 :  but  the  '  children 
of  Machir,'  who  are  there  said  to  have  gone  and  conquered  Gilead, 
cannot,  upon  any  view  of  the  chronology,  be  the  same  as  the  infants 
who  are  here  described  as  laid  upon  Joseph's  knees. 

Machir.  Mentioned  speciaUy  on  account  of  his  bein^  the  epony- 
mous ancestor  of  the  leading  and  most  warlike  (Jos.  xviL  l)of  die  dans 
of  Manasseh,  which  was  spread  over  both  the  W.  (Jud.  v.  14)  and  K 
(Nu.  xxxiL  39)  of  Jordan.  In  Nu.  zxxiL  40,  Bt  iiL  15,  the  settlement 
of  Machir  in  Gilead  is  expressed  by  its  bednf  said  that  Moses  'gave 
Gilead  to  Machir';  in  Nu.  xxvL  29,  xxviL  1,  Jos.  xviL  1^  3,  and  else- 
where, it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  genealo^,  it  being  said  that  Machir 
'begat'  Gilead  (or,  was  the  'fiither'  of  Gu^:  c£  p.  112  £),  or  ^t 
Gilead  was  the  '  son'  of  Machir*. 

were  born  upon  Joseph! e  knees.  Le.  he  reco^;nized  them  as  his  de- 
scendants; implying  mdirecUy  that  he  survived  their  birtL  An 
expression  used  properly  and  originally,  it  seems,  of  the  frttiier:  see 
on  XXX.  3 ;  and  cf.  Od.  xix.  401—4;  H.  ix.  455  f 

24,  25.  Joseph,  before  he  dies,  makes  his  kinsmen  solemnly  promise 
that,  when  they  leave  Egypt  for  Canaan  (cf  xlvL  4,  xlviiL  21),  they  will 
bring  up  his  bones  with  them.    C£  Heb.  xi.  22. 

24.  brethren.  I.e.  kinsmen  (as  xxxL  23,  46);  cf  'children  of 
Israel'  in  v,  25. 

visit  you  &c.     See  Ex.  iii.  16,  17,  iv.  31. 

1  See  Maspero,  i.  400  f.  ^ 

*  See  farther  on  Machir,  and  on  the  remarkable  Tariations  in  the  different 
genealogies  in  which  he  figures,  the  art.  Hanassxh  in  DB,  nx.,  esp.  p.  231 1 
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land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jaoobi^r 
25  And  Joseph  took  an  otfth  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
God  will  sorely  yisit  yon,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from 
henca  26  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hundred  and  t^i  years 
old:  and  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
I^gypt 

wMeh  he  tware  &c  Kb  Ex.  ziii.  5,  Na.  ziy.  16  (JE),  and  often  in 
Dt    QL  Gen.  zziL  16.  zzvL  3  £ 

25.  took  an  oath  &c    C£  Ex.  idiL  19;  and  see  also  Jos.  zziy.  82. 

26.  in  a  eojfin.  I.e.  the  usual  decorated  mummy-case,  such  as  are 
to  be  seen  now  m  most  of  the  museums  of  Europe. 

*The  character  of  Joseph  is  one  that  is  singnlariy  amiable  and  free  from 
iknlta.  He  is  the  true  son,  the  true  brother,  the  true  servant  Loyal  and 
fidthfnl,  disinterested  and  sincere,  modest  and  considerate,  he  wins  the 
oonfidence  and  esteem  of  aU  right-minded  persons  with  whom  he  has  to  da 
He  is  obedient  to  daty  in  whatever  position  he  finds  himself— whether  feeding 
his  fathei's  sheep,  or  attending  to  liis  master's  house,  or  acting  for  the  keeper 
of  the  prison,  or  invested  by  Pharaoh  with  authority  over  Bgypt  *  Jehovah 
was  with  him"  is  the  significant  phrase  by  which  the  narrator  indicates  the 
Divine  approval  of  his  condact  (xxzix.  2,  S,  21,  23X  In  misfortonehe  is 
resigned,  and  does  not  complain.  He  resists  temptation.  In  his  elevation  he 
neither  presumes  upon  his  position  nor  foigets  his  humbler  relations:  in  spite 
of  their  cruel  treatment  of  him,  he  bears  his  brethren  no  grudge ;  even  after 
his  father's  death  he  is  aa  generous  and  magnanimous  as  before  (L  17— 21]l 
He  has  deep  and  true  afiection:  his  younger  brother  and  his  father  are  ever 
foremost  in  his  thoughts^  His  attitude  towards  his  other  brethren,  and  the 
humiliation  which  he  imposes  on  them,  are,  of  course,  dictated  by  the  desire 
to  prove  them,  and  bring  them  to  acknowledge  their  sin;  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  this  (ct  xUL  21,  22,  xliv.  16),  and  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  treating  his 
fiither  and  Benjamin  with  genuine  affection,  he  discloses  himself,  excuses  them 
for  what  they  had  done  (xlv.  5 — 8),  and,  to  assure  them  of  his  forgiveness  and 
goodwill,  makes  provision  for  their  residence  near  himself  in  Egypt  He  has 
a  lively  sense  of  dependence  upon  Qod  (zL  8,  zlL  16,  26,  28,  32,  61,  62,  xlv.  9, 
xlviiL  9, 11, 16, 21, 1 19, 24,  26)  and  of  his  duty  towards  Him  (xxxix.  9,  xliL  18). 
He  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  Qod's  hands,  who  overrules  evil  that  good  may 
oome,  and  effects  His  purposes  even  though  it  may  be  without  the  knowledge 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  actual  agents  (L  20,  cf.  xlv.  6,  7,  8).  As  a 
righteous  man,  persecuted  and  sold  by  his  brethren,  wrongfully  accused  and 
humiliated,  but  aflerwards  exalted,  and  using  his  position  for  the  good  of 

^  Qen.  zli.  61  end  is  n&turaUy  not  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  It  is  mi  old 
diiBonlty,  which  can  be  solved  only  oonjeotarally,  that  Joseph  did  not,  immediately 
after  his  elevation,  take  steps  to  inform  his  father  of  his  welfare,  and  relieve  him 
of  tiie  anxiety  which  he  must  have  known  he  woold  be  feeling. 
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others,  submissive,  forgiving,  and  tender-hearted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  often  have  been  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ  Only  the  measures 
adopted  by  Joseph  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  might  be  thought  to  strike  a 
discordant  note  in  his  character.  To  appropriate  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
seven  years  of  plenty,  and  then  to  compel  the  S^jptians  to  bt^  baek^  even  to 
their  own  impoverishment,  what  they  had  themselves  previously  given  up, 
does  not  seem  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  justice  and  equity.  It  must^ 
however,  be  remembered,  that,  in  this  respect^  Joseph  was  not>  and  could  not 
bo  expected  to  be,  in  advance  of  the  public  morality  of  his  age.  The  economic 
conditions  of  Egypt  are,  and  always  have  been,  peculiar.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  dependent  upon  a  system  of  irrigation,  which  can  only  be  kept  in  proper 
order  by  the  central  government;  and  the  cultivator  falls  into  a  state  of 
dependency  and  indebtedness  to  it  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  Elgyptian 
feUah  lacks  inherently  the  spirit  of  independence,  and,  even  to  the  present 
day,  is  content  to  enrich  others  by  his  labour  rather  than  himseH  Of  ooone 
sudi  considerations  as  these  do  not  justify  in  the  abstract  the  opprestioiis  to 
which  ^gypt  has  habitually  been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  Oriental  vioeroji 
and  pashas ;  but  they  tend  to  shew  that  Joseph  did  not  do  more  than  waa 
consistent  with  the  condition  of  the  country,  vrith  the  age  in  wfaidi  he  ttved, 
and  with  the  position  in  which  he  found  himsdf  placed  at  the  timeV 

^  From  the  writer's  art.  Josspb  in  DB.  u.  770. 
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The  Names  of  God  or  Oemxbis. 

L  'jSloMm.  This  is  liie  ordinaiy  Heb.  word  for  'God*  (Gen.  L 
1,  2,  d>  &c):  it  is  plural  in  fonn,  tboogh  oonstraed,  with  Tery  few 
eruptions,  with  a  sing,  yerb  or  adj.,  the  most  probable  ezplaoation 
of  the  plnral  being  that  it  is  a  'plural  of  majesty/  or  honorific  plnral, 
being  used  to  express  dignity  and  greatness\  just  as  the  Hdx  w<ffds 
for  'lord'  and  'master/  are  not  nnfreqnently  plural  in  form,  even 

though  the  reference  be  to  a  sin^e  person*.  The  sinff.  *iXoak  is  rare^ 
being  found  only  in  poetry  (50  times,  41  being  in  JoQ  and  late  prose 
(7  times,— once  of  the  true  Uod,  NeL  iz.  17,  6  times  of  heathen  gods, 
2  CL  TTTJi.  15,  Dan.  zL  37,  38  ftu,  39,  and  the  JTttfr  of  2  K  zm  31). 
The  same  word,  with  only  vocalic  differences,  is  the  ordinary  word  for 
'God'  in  Aramaic  QHdh)  and  Arabic  ('t/oA)' :  it  is  found  also  in  Sabaean 
(see  on  z.  28)  and  the  allied  dialects  of  8.  Arabia.  The  idea  originally 
expressed  hj  the  word  is  unknown.  In  Arabic  'alilui^  according 
to  Arabic  lezicographers,  is  an  old  Bedawi  word  meaning  to  wander 
idxmt,  go  hither  and  thither  in  perplezity  and  fear,  and  followed  by 
'to,'  tQ  betake  aneedf  to  a  person  oy  reason  of  fright  and  fear,  seeking 
protection^:  hence,  if  really  deriyed  from  this  root,  'tJSA  might  denote 
God  as  one  to  whcmi  one  resorted  for  protection,  a  rrfuge*.  Whether, 
however,  'Hah  is  really  derived  from  'aUha  is  fiir  from  certain:  so  that 

this  meaning  of  't/aA,  *jSldah  cannot  be  r^arded  as  more  than  con- 
jectural*. 

2.  'El.  This  is  the  ordinary  word  for 'God' in  Assyrian  and  Phoe- 
nician (both  as  an  appellative  and  in  proper  names) :  it  is  found  also  in 
the  S.  Arabian  dialects,  though  (ezcept  in  proper  names,  in  which  it  is 

1  See  G.-E.  §  124*,  and  Eaotzsch,  art.  Niuu  in  EneD.  §  114;  and  eL  abore, 

p.  11 

>  See,  for  instance,  the  Heb.  of  Oen.  xlil.  80,  Is.  xix.  4;  Ex.  xxL  9,  Is.  t  8 
(G.-E.  i  124>).  In  Ethiopio,  Amldk,  meaning  properly  'lords,*  is  the  general  word 
for  *  God '  (DUlm.  Lex.  AetK  p.  161).  Elohim  is  osed  also  often,  as  a  real  plural, 
of  heathen  deities. 

•  '  Allah'  is  Hldh  with  the  art,  contracted  from  aUHlah. 
^  Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  p.  82. 

'  It  woald  hardly,  in  Tiew  of  the  meaning  of  the  root,  denote  Him,  as  has  been 
suggested,  as  an  object  of  dread. 

•  Of.  Eantzsch,  EneB.  art.  Namxs,  f  116. 
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yery  common')  not  as  frequently  as  ^ildh:  in  Aram.,  Arab.,  and  Eth., 
it  occurs  only  in  proper  names, — often  in  Aram.,  rarely  in  Arab/ and 

EtL  In  Heb.  *JE!1  appears  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  ordinaiy 
spoken  kngnage,  being  found  only  in  the  following  connexions:^  (1^  in 
poetry,  very  fi^uently,  e.^.  73  times  in  the  Psalms,  55  times  in  Job^ 
21  times  in  Isaiah  (includmg  both  parts),  and  occasionally  in  the  other 

prophets;  (2)  in  proper  names  (in  which  in  Heb.  '£ldah  is  never  used), 
yeiy  frequently,  as  Ishmael,  Israel,  Bethel,  Jezreel,  Elkanah,  ElnaL 
Elisha';  (3)  in  prose,  rarelv,  and  chiefly  when  some  epithet  is  attacned 
to  it^  as  in  'a  j^ous  God  (top  ^K),  Ebc  xx.  5,  a/.,  'the  great  God,'  or 
*  the  &ithful  Clod'  (?\^:n  ^«n,  lojon  ^«n),  Dt  viL  9,  x.  17. 


The  occurrences  of  'El  in  Genesis  (excluding  proper  names) 

Ti^.hti  *  God  most  High,'  xiv.  18,  19,  20,  22. 

*^3  ^* Godot seemg,^ xvL  13. 

;w  ^K  'God  Ahniffhty  (?),'  xviL  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11,  xliiL  14, 
xlviiL  3,  and  to  be  read  also  m  xlix.  25 :  see  further  below,  p.  404  ff. 

tfyiSf  ^M  '  God  everlasting,'  xxi.  33. 

TMn^n  ^KOi)  'The  God  of  Bethel,'  xxxL  13,  xxxv.  7  (here  the  name 
of  a  place). 

hnner^  ^rht<  ^K  '  God,  the  God  of  Israel,'  xxxiiL  20  (name  of  an 
altar). 

*PM  mcnsn  hnn  *  The  God  who  appeared  unto  thee,'  xxxv.  L 

^HK  myn  ^KH  '  The  God  who  answered  me,'  xxxv.  3. 

Ta«  ♦n^K  ^«n  03«  '  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father,'  xlvL  3. 

yM  bti*  The  God  of  thy  father,'  xlix.  25  (m  Jacob's  Blessing). 

In  the  other  historical  books  '£/ 'occurs  only— (a)  with  epithets  attadied, 
mostly  in  passages  belonging  to  the  more  elevated  prose  style^  Bx.  vL  8 
dBlShaddai);  xx.  6  ('a  jealous  God*;  so  xxxiv.  U\  Dt  !▼.  24,  t.  9,  fi  16,  Jos. 
xxiv.  ld\  xxxiv.  6  ('a  gradous  and  merciful  God':  hence  Neh.  ix.  81;  el 
I>t  iv.  SIX  Dt  Til  9  ('the  faithful  God*),  21  ('a  great  and  terrible  God^  z.  17 
('the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  €hd';  hence  Jer.  zxxii.  18,  NdL  L  6, 
ix.  82,  Dan.  ix.  4),  Jos.  iii.  10  ('the  living  God*),  Jud.  ix.  46  (^EUlfriU^  'the 
God  of  the  covenant,'  cf. '  Baal  of  the  covenant,'  «.  4) ;  {h)  in  poetical  passngei^ 
Ex.  XV.  2, 11  (plor.X  No.  xxiil  8,  19,  22,  23,  xxiv.  4,  8,  16,  23,  Dt  xxxiL  4, 12; 
18,  21,  xxxiii  26,  1  S.  iL  3,  2  8.  xxii  31,  32,  33,  48,  xxiil  6;  (c)  otherwise^ 
Ex.  xxxiv.  14%  Nu.  xiL  13  (text  doubtfulX  xvl  22  ('0  God'\  Dt  iil  24,  Jos. 
xxiL  22  bit  {'God  of  gods'). 

^  Comp.  Almodad  (perhaps,  with  other  vowels,  meaning  *Qod  lovw^  and 
Ahima'el  (•Qod  is  a  father'sthe  Heb.  AbVll)  in  Gen.  x.  26,  28:  see  DB.  or 
EncB.  sw. 

*  Ohiefly  in  the  half-Aramaio,  half •  Arabic,  Nabataean  inscriptions  of  1  cent  B.O. 

— 8  cent  ▲.!>.    In  the  time  of  Mohammed  *El  was  an  unknown  word  to  the  Arabs. 
Ck>mp.  the  Biblical  names  from  places  E.  or  SE.  of  Palestine,  the  Aramaean 
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The  etymological  meaning  of  *El  is  howeyer  as  obscure  as  that 

of  ^£loah.  At  first  sight,  es^ially  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
Semitic  lan^ages,  it  seems  as  if  two  name&  each  denoting  'God,'  apd 
each  containing  the  common  element  'el,    must  be  connected  with 

each  other:  but  for  Semitic  roots  of  the  lypes  h^  and  ^^  to  be 

connected  in  meaning  is  against  ^neral  analocy^  If  'M  stood  by 
itself,  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  it  would  be  to  regard  it  as 
formed  (like  'VH  witness,  from  l\V)  from  ^)K,  whether  with  the  meaning 
to  be  strona,  for  which  there  is  some  support',  and  which  was  formerly 
the  generally  accepted  etymology',  or  witn  the  meaning  to  be  in  front 
(in  Arab,  to  precede,  be  foremost^  preside,  rule),  which  would  give  for 

'JSl  the  meaning  leader^  lord\  a  suitable  term  for  a  primitive  tribal 

deity ;  but  the  oridnally  short  e  in  'M  (which  appears  not  only  in  Heb. 

names  such  as  '"ijij^^  and  ^^'"i  ^df,  but  also  especially  in  the  Ass.  ilu)  is  a 
serious  objection  to  this  expla^tion.  Other  explanations  that  nave 
been  suggested  are  not  less  questionable.  We  must  rest  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  were  two  Semitic  words,  *ildh  and  i^fOt 
both  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  both  undoubtedly  denoting  *  God, 
and  both  probably  existing  already  side  by  side  before  the  different 
Semitic  peoples  liistd  begun  to  separate  from  their  common  home:  in 
after  times,  some  of  the  Semitic  peoples  preferred  one  of  the  two 
synonyms,  while  others  preferred  the  other;  in  one  or  two  cases 
lioth  remiained  in  use,  though  they  were  not  in  practice  used  quite 
indiscriminately*. 

3.  'El  Shaddai  QH^  ^8),  rendered  conyentionally  by  *  God  Al- 
mighty'*; but  the  real  meaning  of  Shaddai  is  extremely  uncertain, 
neither  tradition  nor  philology  uirowing  any  certain  light  u]^n  it. 

(a)  The  lxx.  in  &3n.  ana  Ex.  use  strangely  my  {thy,  their)  God  for 

^  StUl,  s8  even  NOldeke  raggests,  rQ\f  might  oonoeirably  be  a  Twy  anoitnt  ex- 
pansion of  ft  biliteral  root  ^K.     ,    , 

*  Esp.  in  the  expreeaion  H^  7K7  B^ '  it  is  aooording  to  the  power  of  my  hand' 

(}en.  xxxi.  29  aU  (Lex.  4S«);  the  e^ym.  meaning  of  7^  in  Eb.  xxxj.  11,  and  of 

D^^K.  D'b^K,  in  Ex.  xy.  15,  Ez.  xviL  18,  xxxL  14,  xxxiL  21,  2  K.  xxiv.  16,  Job  xli. 
25  (Heb.  17),  is  uncertain;  it  might  be  either  mighty  (so  BY.)  or  Uader,  chief  (from 

the  other  sense  of  ?4K,  mentioned  above),  ef.  Lex.  18*,  4>.  El  is  also  rendered 
/<rxupdf  19  times  by  lxx.  (e.g.  Ps.  TiL  11);  this  Is  likewise  the  regular  rend,  of 
Aquila,  and  the  usual  rena.  of  Symm.  and  Theod.,  esp.  of  Theod. :  see  e.g.  Dt. 
ill.  24,  vi.  15,  Ps.  xvi.  1,  L  1  hi  Field's  Hexapla. 

'  See  e.g.  Ges.  Thee.  pp.  42,  47,  48. 

^  So  Noldeke,  though  not  confidently. 

0  See  further  on  these  two  words  we  Exonrsus  at  the  end  of  Spurrell's  NcUe 
on  ilu  Heb.  Text  of  Oenetit,  with  the  references;  Bathgen's  Beitrdge  Mur  Sem. 
ReL'Getch,  1888,  p.  270  fl.,  297  fl.;  Eautzsoh's  art.  on  Divine  Names  hi  the  BneB. 
m.  8323—6;  and  Eittel's  art.  Elohim  in  the  Prot.  Bealenqfklopedie,  ed.  8,  toL  ▼• 
p.  816. 

*  On  the  occurrences,  see  p.  185,  with  n.  1;  and  add  the  pr.  names  (all  in  P) 
Zurishadd&i, «  Shaddai  is  my  rock,'  Nu.  i.  6,  *Animishaddai,  *  Shaddai  is  my  father's 
kinsman,'  v.  12,  and  Shaddai'ur,  *  Shaddai  is  a  flame,'  if  Shede^ur  in  v.  6  should  be 
BO  vocalized :  cf.  Gray,  Heb,  Pr,  Namee,  p.  196  L 
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*ElBhaddai:  elsewhere  thqr  represent  Bhaddai  by  Ow  Q^vu  zxiv.  16, 
Is.  xiiL  6)9  ocvpiof  (9  times  in  Job),  wavroKpdrwp  (14  times  in  Job\ 

levpcof  wairroKparwp  (twice  in  Job),  6  tA  xoKra  irocifo-as  ^Job  Vlii.  8), 

6  hnvpdvwi  (Ps.  bmiL  15),  d  Otbs  rev  o^pavov  (Ps.  xci.  l) :  Pesh.  has 
12  times  in  Job  feO^on  ths  strong  ans  (elsewhere  it  either  transliterates, 
or  represents  by  '  God'  or  '  the  EKghest') :  the  Targums  transliterate : 
Aqaiu^  Symmachns,  and  Theodotion^  render  by  cicavdf^  which, 
however,  yery  probably,  merely  gives  expression  to  an  improbable 
Babbinical  etjnnology  n"ts^  'he  tmit  is  snmcieut'  (so  Bashi  on  Gen. 
xviL  1\  which  may  also  underlie  the  Massoretic  vocalization  Shaddai 
(alreaay  in  Ez.  x.  5  Lxx.  SaSScu) :  Vnlg.  has  mostly  amnipotens. 

(b)  The  Heb.  verb  shadad  means  to  overpovoer^  treat  with  violence, 
dewutaie  (Jnd.  v.  27.RVm.,  of  Sisen,  Is.  xv.  1,  xxiii.  1,  14;  in  EW. 
often  spou^  as  Is.  xxxiiL  1,  Ps.  xviL  9) ;  and  the  subst  shod  means 
dewutatian,  destruction,  Is.  li.  19  (AV.,  RV.,  desolationX  lix.  7 
and  Le.  18  {A^.  wasting,  RV.  desolation) :  if,  however,  Shaadai  were 
derived  from  this,  it  would,  as  Prof.  Davidson  rightly  remarks  (JOB, 
TL  199^),  mean  'not  the  Ahnight3r,  bat  "the  destroyer,"  signifying 
presumably  the  stormn^od,  or  possibly  the  scorching  sun-god,'  or,  it 
might  be, '  the  Waster,  with  reference  (see  e.g.  Job  xii.  14 — 25)  to  the 
destructive  aspects  of  God's  providence.  It  is  no  doubt  conceivable 
that  the  term  might  originaUy  have  expressed  some  such  material 
idea:  but  if  so,  it  must  by  long  usage  have  been  forgotten:  for  as 
used  actually  in  the  OT.,  Shaddai  certoinly  docs  not  suggest  the  idea 
of  Waster  or  Destroyer^  (see  e.g.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  Ps.  xci.  IV.  Others 
explain  Shaddai  as  signi^ng  the  Over-powerer,  i.e.  either  tne  God  who 
mimifests  Himself  in  might,  and  coerces  nature  to  His  will^  or,  in 
a  more  historical  sense,  the  God  who  in  the  patriarchal  age  was 
conceived  principally  as  ruling  by  might  ('der  naturgewaltige  ),  but 
whose  ethical  and  spiritual  nature  was  only  more  distinctly  revealed 
afterwards*.  This  meaning  of  Shaddai  is  however  quite  conjectural: 
for  in  actual  usage  the  verb  shddad  alwa^  involves  the  idea  of 
violence:  though  again  it  is  conceivable  that  m  the  age  when  Shaddai 
was  formed  from  i^  it  had  not  yet  acquired  this  nuance,  and  meant 
simply  to  overpower, 

^  See  Field,  Eexapla,  on  Es.  z.  ff.  Dillm.  says  by  an  oversight  that  Theod. 
now  and  then  renders  by  Uxypot:  bat  in  Qen.  xlill.  14,  xlviii.  8,  Ex.  yL  8,  where 
El  Shaddai  is  represented  by  ioxvp^  Ixoyot,  not  only  is  the  rend,  not  referred  to 
Theod.  (it  belongs  rather  to  Aq.:  see  Field,  u.  Auetarium,  p.  8,  on  Qen.  xvii.  1), 
bat  IffYvp^f  corresponds  to  El  (see  p.  404,  n.  2),  and  Uarbs  to  Shaddai, 

*  So  X2X.  in  Ba.  L  90, 21,  Job  xxi.  16,  zxxi.  2,  xxxix.  32  (xl.  2),  Ez.  i.  24  A  [the 
elaase  is  omitted  in  B];  bat,  as  Sleld,  Hexapla,  ad  locc,  shews,  these  passages, 
exoept  at  least  Bo.  L  20,  21,  axe  really  insertions  in  the  lxx.  from  the  text 
of  Tneodotion. 

*  K5nig,  aeeepting  the  same  etymology,  explains  {Lehrgeb,  n.  118)  by  violenta 
pcUntia  praeditut ;  bat  neither  in  aotaal  asage  is  the  idea  of  violence  associated 
with  Shaddai.  It  is  tnie,  we  have  in  Is.  xiii  6s  Joel  L  16  the  assonance  *  as  $hsd 
firom  Shaddai  shaU  it  come';  bat  whether  this  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Shaddai,  is  very  onoertain. 

«  Delitzsoh;  Oehler,  Theol,  of  the  OT.  §  87;  DiUmann,  AT.  Theol  p.  214  f. 

*  Bathgen,  Beitrdge  Ewr  Sem.  BeL-Qeech.  p.  296  f.,  cf.  192-7. 
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(c)  In  Ascfyrian  shadH  is  the  common  word  for  'moontain';  and 
Sargon  and  AflslinrbanipflLl  both  speak  of  Bel  and  Asshor  as  siaM 
rabu,  'the  great  mountain'  (KB.  IL  79,  83,  217);  there  occur  also 
such  proper  names  as  Bel-shacliia,  Mardok-shadttt^  '  Bel  or  Mardok  is 
my  mountain,'  Sin-shaddni,  'Sin  (the  moon-j[od)  is  our  mountain': 
it  has  hence  been  conjectured  (Friedrich  DeUtzsch;  Hommely  AHT. 
p.  110  V)  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Heb.  Bhaddai^  and  that  it 
means  properly '  my  mountain'  l[cf.  'mjr  rock,'  Ps.  zviiL  2  aL\  or  even, — 
for  the  Ass.  zhadu  occurs  sometmies  with  this  meaning, — 'lord.'  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  termination  -tf  or  hCms  should  be  changed 
to  -at;  out  perhaps  the  word  was  originally  Hebraized  as  Siaddi,  'my 
mountain'  (or  'my  lord').  Evei^  however,  if  this  etymology  be 
correct^  usage  shews  that  all  consciousness  of  such  having  been  the 
original  meaning  of  the  name  had  been  lost  b^  the  Hebrews'. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  ha3  been  said  that  as  regards  the 
real  meaning  of  SAadda%  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark:  neither  Hebrew 
nor  any  of  the  cognate  Semitic  languages  offers  any  convincing 
explanation  of  it  W  hatever,  however,  be  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
it  IS  true  that  the  choice  of  it  does  seem  sometimes  to  to  determined  I^ 
the  thought  of  the  pcnver  of  Grod,  whether  in  the  way  of  protection 
and  blessmg  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  Job  zzix.  5;  Ps.  zcL  1%  or  in  the  way 
of  authority,  punishment,  or  trial  (Job  v.  17,  vL  4,  viiL  8,  xxL  20, 
xxvii.  2 ;  Ps.  Izviii.  14 ;  Is.  xiiL  6).  We  may  therefore  acquiesce,  at 
least  provisionaUy,  in  the  now  familiar  rendering  'Almighty,'  re- 
membering however  that  it  is  fetr  from  certain  that  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  the  'All'  involved  in  'Almighty'  is  not 
to  be  pressed,  and  that  certainly  no  dogmatic  inferences  can  be 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  term. 

PeaLrson  (On  the  Greedy  foL  45)  insists  strongly  upon  the  idea  of  omni- 
potence, in  what  he  terms  its  'operative'  aspect,  involved  in  Shaddai :  bat  his 
argument  (foL  46  n.)  is  altogether  inyalid.  It  of  coarse  may  be  granted  that  a 
Being  able  to  destroy  tUterly,  La  in  the  strict^  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word, 
to  annihilate^  must  be  endued  with  omnipotent  power;  but  there  is  no  proof 
whatcTer  that  ehddad  does  mean  'to  destroy  utterly*',  it  is  dmply  a  general 
term  signifying  to  treat  with  violence^  to  tpoil  or  fooite^  and  it  Is  used  often 
(o.g.  Pa  xvii.  9,  Ez.  xxxiL  12:  R.y.  tpoil)  with  a  human  subject;  so  that  the 
same  argument  would  prove  man, — and  even  an  animal  (Jer.  v.  9),— to  be 
omnipotent  likewise!'  It  is  true  that  in  lxx.  wawroKpar§tp  represents  ^fi^ 
14  times ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  m/pcof  wa^roKpArmp  Is  osed  in 
many  parts  of  the  lxx.  to  represent  Jehovah  qf  Hoete ;  and  that  it  Is  this 
expression,  rather  than  Shaddai^  which  in  coarse  of  time  came  to  saggest  to 
the  Hebrews  the  ideas  which  we  express  by  the  term  Omnipalent  (see  the 
writer's  art  Lord  op  Hosts  in  DB,). 

I  Cf.  Zimmem,  KAT,^  855,  S56.  858  (thinks  a  connexion  with  $hada  possible). 

*  Ball  (Light  from  the  Eatt^  p.  151)  would  derive  '£(  Shaddai  from  an  original 
Assvrian  II  ihaddS,  *  God  of  the  monntains.' 

'  Pearson's  alternative  explanation,  the  (All')$^fficient,  depends  upon  the  im- 
probable Rabbinical  etymology  noticed  above  (p.  405  top). 
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4  Tahwei^  (pVJi;  apocopated  in  poetzy  [49  times,  23  times  being 
in  '  Hallel^jah'1  to  Tcm,  and  in  componna  proper  names,  at  the 
beginning  to  PA^,  Fd-,  and  at  the  end  to  -ydAu,  -yaky.  This  is  the 
pmnnal  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  It  is  greatly  more  common  than 
Etohim  in  the  OT.  i^enerally,  though  it  is  avoided  by  ]^articular 
writers*.  In  form  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  third  person  imperfect 
of  n}i},  to  h^  used  as  a  subst,  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  Isaac^ 
Jaoob^  Jephthah  (more  exactly  Tizhak,  Ya*ak5b,  YwMdA) ;  and  in 
Ex.  iii.  14  (E^  it  IS  explained,  the  tlard  person  being  changed  into  the 
firsts  by  njnw  "i^lj  nnjK,  « I  am  that  I  am,'  or  rather,  more  exactl^r*, 
'  I  am  wont  to  be  that  which  I  am  wont  to  be,'  or  '  I  will  be  that  which 
I  will  be'  (A.  B.  Davidson,  W.  R  Smith).  This  explanation  (1)  implies 
that  Yahweh's  nature  can  be  defined  only  by  itself;  and  (2)  declares 
that,  while  He  is,  as  opposed  to  non-existent  heathen  aeities,  He 
exists,  not  simply  in  an  abstract  sense  (lxx.  ^  c^  o  a>y),  but 
actively,  it  is  His  nature  ever  to  express  Himself  anew,  ever  to 
manifi^  Himself  under  a  fresh  aspect  to  the  world  (Oehler*,  Delitzsch), 
or  (if  the  future  rend,  be  adopted)  that  He  will  be  (to  His  peoplel 
what  He  will  be^  ie.  will  shew  Himself  to  Israel  under  the  manifola 

^  The  form  '  JShOvih'  is  a  philologioally  impossible  one:  it  is  a  hybrid  word, 

£i)nned  hj  combining  the  consonants  of  Yahweh  with  the  vowels  of  IdOnai 
('Lord*),  which  is  the  word  Uiat  the  Massorites  intended  to  be  read  by  their 
Toealization  n^H^^.    It  has  no  support  from  antiquity,  being  first  osed,  so  far  as  is 

known,  by  Petms  Galatinas  in  1518.  The  pronunciation  Yahweh  is  supported  both  hj 
phil<dogy  (it  is  a  natural  form  of  the  Impf.  of  n}p ;  and  is  also  presupposed  by  the 

apocopated  form  -ydka),  and  hj  ancient  tradition  (Olem.  Al.  Strom,  t.  6.  84  giyes 
the  form  laoW  or  'laoucU;  and  Theodoret,  Quaest.  15  in  Exod.  says  that  the 
Samaritans  pronounced  the  sacred  name  IcUS^. 

*  Mentioned  also  on  the  Moabite  Stone^  1. 18,  where  Mesha'  boasts  of  having 
dragged  the  *  vessels  of  Yahweh'  before  Ghemodi. 

*  P  does  not  use  it  tiU  Ex.  vi.  2,  8  (p.  vii);  E  uses  Elohim  in  Genesis  almost 
exclusively;  but  after  Ex.  ilL  14f.  only  occadcmally,  as  Ex.  xiii.  17 — 19,  xviiL,  xx. 
1,  19 — 21.  Certain  later  writers  also  avoided  Yahweh.  Thus  it  does  not  occur 
in  Ecolesiastes,  or  in  Daniel  (except  in  eh.  ix.);  the  Ohronider,  when  writing  in- 
dependently (i.e.  in  passages  not  exeerpted  from  &uai.  or  Kings)  is  apt  to  shew 
a  preference  for  Elohim  (though  he  also  uses  Yahweh),  and  sometimes  changes 
Yahweh  of  his  source  into  Elohim  (comp.  e.g.  2  Gh.  xxii  12,  xxilL  9,  xxv.  24, 
xxxiii.  7  with  2  E.  xL  8, 10.  xiv.  14,  xad.  7);  and  the  exceptional  preponderance  of 
Elohim  over  Yahweh  in  Book  II  of  the  Psahns  (Ps.  xm.-4xxiL),  and  in  Ps.  IxxiiL— 
IxxxiiL,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Psalter,  shews  that  here  the  editor,  or 
eoUector,  must  have  substituted  it  for  an  original  Yahweh  lot  also  Ps.  liiL  2, 4, 5*,  6 
with  xiv.  2, 4,  6, 7). 

^  The  imperfect  tense  in  Hebrew  does  not  denote  eonlinued  action  (which  is 
expressed  by  the  participle),  but  either  reiterated  (habitual)  or  future  action.  The 
reiteration  expressed  by  it  may  belong  to  either  tne  past  (as  Gen.  ii.  6  '  used  to  go 
up ')  or  the  present  (as  Gen.  x.  9  '  it  is  wont  to  be  said,'  Ex.  xviiL  15  *  are  wont  to 
come  *).  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  conunonly  rendered  in  EW.  by  the  present  tense 
(as  Ps.  i.  2  'doth  he  mediUte,'  8  «bringeth  forth,' 'doth  not  wither,'  'doeth,' 
4  '  driveth  away,'  Ac) ;  the  Heb.,  however,  in  aU  such  cases  denotes  reiteration, 
and  expresses,  more  distinctly  than  is  done  by  the  English  '  present '  tense^  what  is 
habitual  or  customary  (see  numerous  examples  in  Davidson's  Heb,  Syntax,  (  44,  or 
the  writer's  Hebrew  Tenue,  §§  80— 4M}. 

*  OT,  Theoloify,  §  89. 
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attributes  of  goodness,  mercy,  love,  &a^— in  either  case,  the  implica- 
tion being  that  what  He  is  wont  to  be,  or  will  be,  cannot  be  adeqoatelj 
expressed  in  words.  Even  with  the  rend.  '  I  am  that  I  am,'  the  verb  is 
to  be  understood  as  impl3ring  not  simply  existence  as  such,  or  even 
self-existence,  but  active,  self-manifesting  existence*.  Whatever  uncer- 
tainty, in  view  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Heb.  tense  employed,  may  thus  rest 
on  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  expressed  by  n'^m  "ic^K  n>nK>  it  can  hardly 
I  be  doubted  that  the  general  idea  which  the  writer  connected  with  the 
i  name  Tahtoeh  was  that  of  a  Being  who  both  ts,  and  manifests  His  being. 
'  This  is  certainly  the  sense  that  must  have  been  attached  to  the 
name  Tahioeh  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time  when  Ex.  iiL  14  was 
written.  The  possibility  cannot  however  be  excluded  that  the  intention 
of  Ex.  iiL  14  IS  to  attach  to  the  name  a  special  theological  sense,  and 
that  originally  it  may  have  had  some  other  meaning.  Grammatically 
Yahweh  might  be  also  the  impf.  of  the  Hiphil  or  causative  conjugation : 
this  would  give  the  meaning  lie  who  makes  to  be,  i.e.  either  the  creator, 
or  the  life-^ver  (Euenen,  Schrader,  Schultz,  OT,  TheoL  n.  134,  though 
not  confidently),  or  Ife  who  brings  to  pass  (cf.  n^n  in  1  K  xiiL  32), 
i.e.  the  performer  of  His  promises  (Le  Clerc  [1696],  Lagarde, 
Nestle).  The  more  primary  meaning  of  *^yj,  as  Arabic  shews  (Kor. 
liiL  1),  was  to  /aU(ct  Job  xxxviL  6);  and  so  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  name  may  have  meant  ori^nall^  He  who  causes  to  /all 
(sa  rain),  or  He  who  overthrows  (with  hghtnmg),  and  denoted  the  god 
who  manifested  himself  in  the  storm  ^as  Yahweh,  Ps.  xviii.  9  S.,  and 
frequently).  ^  These  explanations  are,  nowever,  quite  hypothetical:  it 
is  an  obiection  to  the  first  that  the  Hiphil  of  *^)^,  *^l*Jfto  be,  is  very 
rare  in  the  Semitic  languages,  being  found  only  in  Syriac,  and  there 
in  lato  writers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  name  Yahweh  may  have 
originally  had  some  physical  meaning;  but  if  so,  it  is  quite  uncertain 
what  it  was.  To  the  Hebrews,  it  must  have  meant  what  it  is  ex* 
plained  to  mean  in  Ex  iii.  14;  and  this  is  the  only  meaning  with 
which,  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament^  we  have  to  do.  Tmiit  the 
name  was  a  very  ancient  one  in  Israel  is  apparent  from  its  form:  for 
hawdh,  the  verb  from  which  it  is  denved,  though  retained  in 
Aramaic,  and  ([with  the  meaning  to  fall,  &c.^  in  Arabic,  went  out 
of  use  in  classical  Hebrew,  and  is  everywhere  (except  6  times'),  even 

^  Oomp.  A.  B.  Dayidson  {DB,  xi.  199**),  *  What  He  will  be  is  left  unexpressed— 
He  wiU  be  with  them,  helper,  strengthener,  deliverer.'  Bashi  (on  Ex.  iii.  14|  long 
ago  gave  an  explanation  on  the  same  track,  '  I  will  be  with  them  in  their  sifliotion 
what  I  will  he  with  them  in  the  sabjection  of  their  future  captiyities.*  Ewald, 
in  his  last  work  {Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  v<m  Oottj  1873,  u.  S37  f.)  explained  the  passage 
M  signifjing  '/  will  be  it,'  viz.  what  I  have  promised  to  be  (v.  12),  I  wiU  be  the 
performer  of  Mj  promises. 

*  The  yerb  hdydh  *  does  not  mean  "to  be  '*  essentially  or  ontologioaUj,  bat 
phenomenaUj'  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Ic),  Comp.  Kittel,  p.  534  of  the  art.  cited  p.  409  n, 

s  Oen.  xxvii.  29,  Is.  xvi.  4,  Job  xxxvii.  6,  Neh.  vi.  6,  EccL  ii.  22,  xi.  8.  In  the 
last  three  passages  its  use  is  no  doubt  due  to  Aramaic  influence;  in  Job  xxxvii.  6 
it  mav  be  an  Arabism;  its  use  in  Is.  xvi.  4  might  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  ft  was  the  form  used  in  Moab :  why  it  is  used  in  G^n.  xxviL  29  must  remain 
nnoertain.    It  reappears  in  the  post-Biblical  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna,  Ac,  doobtlesa 
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in  the  earliest  documents  that  have  been  preserved  to  jib,  saperseded 
by  kdtfdk  _ 

In  refi^ard  to  both  Takweh,  and  also  ^SldUm^  'M,  considered  aboYOi 
it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  really  of  importance  is  not  the 
ultimate  etymology  of  the  words,  but  what  they  ccMne  acUuMjf  to 
denote :  the  name^  XaJiweh,  for  instance,  may  have  originally  expressed 
some  physical  action,  it  mwht  even,  as  Hommel  has  conjectured^  be  the 
Hebrew  transformation  of  a  Babylonian  Ai  or  Ea:  these  are  matters 
of  j^urely  speculatiye  interest;  all  that  is  of  real  theological  interest 
or  importance  is  to  know  what  the  words  earns  to  moan  to  the 
Hebrews^  and  what  are  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  BeinjB^ 
whom  they  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote.  The  case  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  0cof ,  Deus^  and  *  God' :  nothing  can  be 
learnt  respectiuj^  the  Diyine  nature  from  either  the  etymology  or  the 
early  history  of  these  words :  our  knowledge  of  the  Biyine  nature 
can  be  learnt  only  from  the  study  of  the  ideas  which,  whether  doiyed 
from  natural  or  reyealed  reli^on,  we  associate  with  the  Being  whom 
they  are  used  to  denote.  Wiw  Shaddai  tiie  case  is  no  doubt  dmerent: 
this,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  must  denote  some  particular  attribute  of 
the  Diyine  nature,  which  must  haye  been  expressed  hv  the  word 
Shaddai:  unfortunately,  howeyer,  we  cannot  say  with  conndmiee  what 
this  attribute  is :  for  philology  £EtUs  us,  and  the  yerdict  of  usage  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct*. 

6.  I%e  Mighty  One  qf  Jacob  (pi>X(l  y^^-  A  poetical  title,  only 
in  Gen.  xlix.  24,  and,  borrowed  thence,  in  Is.  xlix.  26,  Ix.  16,  and  in 
a  late  Psalm,  Ps.  cxxxiL  2,  5 ;  also,  with  l8r€iel  for  Jcicob,  in  Is.  L  24. 
'Ahir  does  not  occur  except  in  these  passages;  but  'abKr  is  a  word 
occurring  16  times  in  poet^,  and  once  (1  8.  xxL  7)  in  prose,  meaning 

'     Jc"       " 


Strang,  mighty,  used  sometimes  of  mighty  men  (as  Job  xxiy.  22, 
20),  once  fig.  of  angels  (Ps.  Ixxyiii.  25),  but  most  commonly  as  a 
poet  term  either  for  ouUs,  Ps.  L  13,  Jer.  idyL  15  BVm.^  (of  Api8)|^  and 
(fig.  of  strong  or  fierce  men)  Is.  x.  13,  xxxiy.  7;  Ps.  xxii.  12,  IxyiiL  30; 
or  for  toar-horses,  Jud.  y.  22,  Jer.  yiiL  16,  xlyi.  15  (BV.  text),  xlyii.  3, 
L  11.  In  the  expression  'MighW  One  of  Jacob,'  the  punctuation 
*^*?($  (constr.  of  *^^9¥)  is  probably  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  dififerenti- 
ating  the  word  from  "'*5^. 

6.  The  Fear  qf  Isaac  fPCV?  ^09) :  only  Gen.  xxxi  42,  53. 

7.  The  stone  qf  Israel  (^l?"3^  R^).  An  uncertain  JDiyine  titie, 
found  in  Gen.  xlix.  24,  according  to  the  rendering  adopted  in  BVm. : 
see  the  note  ad  loo. ;  and  cf.  also  the  Addenda. 

throagh  the  inflaenoe  of  Aramaio.  ^dwah,  to  live,  preaerred  in  Hab.,  if  the 
etymology  given  in  Gen.  ii.  20  is  oorreot,  only  in  *£Te'  (Heb.  Hawwdh),  oat  used 
regularly  in  Phoenician,  has  been  nmilarly  saperseded  in  both  Hah.  anid  Aramaio 
by  ^ydh, 

^  Bat  apon  very  insafficient  grounds  {AHT.  pp.  113 — 116, 144  f.,  286 ;  JPjgwt. 
Timest  ^^eo.  1898,  p.  144 ;  and  elsewhere). 

*  See  further,  on  the  name  Yahweh,  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  in  the  StMdia 
Biblica,  i.  (1885),  esp.  p.  12  fl.,  with  the  references;  Kautzsoh,  art.  Nambs  (H  109 
—113)  in  the  EneB.;  and  Kittel,  art.  Jaswm  in  the  BeaUneyklopddie,  ed.  8, 
vol.  vui.  (1900). 
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Ok  Gen.  xliz.  10  ('Until  Shiloh  gome'). 

Of  this  difficult  and  uncertain  passage,  it  seems,  unfortunately, 
impossible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  satis&ctorjr  interpretation. 

L  The  following  are  the  chief  objections  to  the  rend,  of  RV. 
(sAVA  (1)  If  the  word  be  a  personal  name,  and  a  title  of  the 
Messiao,  it  must  be  significant:  but  from  'Shiloh'  no  meaning 
suitable  for  such  a  purx)Ose  can  be  extracted;  it  cannot,  for  instance, 
mean  peac^ul  or  peaee-bring&r:  for  the  form  of  the  word  is  not  that 
which  a  deriyatiye  of  skdldh,  to  be  at  ease,  would  have';  moreover, 
shaldh  itsdf  has  not  the  associations  of  ehdlom  'jjeace'  (Is.  ix.  6\ 
but  often  denotes  careless,  worldly  ease  (e.g.  Job  ni.  6,  £z.  xvi.  49). 
^2)  No  ancient  version  understood  the  passage  in  this  sense:  ' Shiloh' 
18  everywhere  else  in  the  OT.  the  name  of  the  pl^ce  (1  S.  i.  3,  &c) ;  it 
M»pears  first  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  in  a  tancifm  passage  of  the 
l%lmud  (see  ^.  413^;  and  the  rend,  'until  Shiloh  come'  is  found  in 
no  known  version  ot  the  OT.  till  that  of  Seb.  Miinster  in  1534.  Nor 
is  there  any  allusion  to  '  Shiloh'  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  in  any  other 
part  of  either  the  OT.  or  the  NT.,  or  in  any  natristic  writing.  (3^  To 
those  who  take  a  historical  view  of  the  growtn  of  Messianic  propnecy, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  figure  whom  we  call  the  'Messiah'  was 
— as  the  very  name  indicates'— >ori^naUy  the  id^  king  of  Israel,  and 
presupposes  for  its  formation  the  e^stence  of  the  monarchy', — in  fact, 
thougn  a  second  David  is  once,  for  a  moment,  looked  forward  to  by 
Hosea  (iiL  5),  the  character  of  such  a^  king  was  for  the  first  time 
portrayed  with  any  distinctness  hy  Isaiah  (ix.  6  £,  xi.  1 — 10):  it  is 
thus  very  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  analogy  of  prophecy 
to  find  a  personal  ideal  ruler  anticipated — and  anticipated,  moreover, 

^  '  ShUoh'  can  only  be  derived  from  a  root  71SS^  or  7H^.  Shilydn  (if  this  were 
the  formj,  from  ihaUh,  might  mean  tme  at  eate  or  in  protperity  (bat  not  peace- 
giver)  ;  of.  *eJydn^  *  high,'  from  *dlah,  •  to  go  up.' 

*  '  The  .anointed  one,' — ^in  post-Biblical  Jewish  writings  the  foU  title  la 
KnH^  K37D  *  the  anointed  king,' — a  title  based  upon  the  expression  *  Jehovah's 
anointed,'  often  applied  in  the  OT.  to  the  Israelitish  king  (IS.  xxiv.  6  &o.),  (The 
term  is  not  need  in  the  OT.  in  its  technical  sense:  on  jDan.  ix.  25,  26  see  the 
note  in  the  writer's  Commentary  on  Daniel  in  the  Cambridge  Bible.) 

s  Of.  DB.  III.  121  f.;  Riehm,  MeesiaiUe  Prophecy*  (1891),  pp.  102  ff.,  121; 
F.  H.  Woods,  The  Hope  of  lerael,  p.  117  ff. 
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in  8ach  Ta^^e  and  doubtfiil  lan^oage-j-^^/^tf  the  great  proplietB  had 
even  conceiYed  the  figure  of  the  ideal  king. 

The  reading  of  the  passage  presupposed  generally  by  the  ancient  yer- 

dons  is  n?^  {sheltoW)  for  ^V*  (shilok)^  V  being  analtemative,  and(m06tly) 
poetical  form  of  the  rebtive  pronoun  for  *i^,  found  in  certain  parts  of  the 
OT.  This  reading  may  be  construed:  (1)  unHl  there  came  thai  which 
([or  he  who)  is  his;  {2)  until  he  came  to  whom  (or  whose)  is .  • .,  the  sentence 
in  the  latter  case  being  without  a  subject  and  requiring  either  'it»* 
or  some  word  expressive  of  dominion,  to  be  supplied.  Of  these  render- 
ingSy  (1)  is  represented  by  the  lxx.  Until  the  things  reserwd/or  him 
come  l^nK  i^v  ViBfi  rk  dvoKUfia^a  avrcu),  which  is  a  legitimate,  though 
paraphrastic  rendering  of  the  text  mentioned  above,  and  is  the  first 
alternative  reading  of  RVm.  ^2)^  is  represented  in  the  variant  found 
often  in  hss.  of  the  lxx.,  ana  in  patristic  citations*,^  until  he  come 
for  whom  it  is  reserved  (c<u9  cai^  ikOy  ^  airoKciroi),  which  however  is 
open  to  question  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.,  as^  it  interpolates  the 
absent  suoject  {until  he  come  tckose  [it  is]])  :^  this  is  the  second  alter- 
native reading  given  in  BVul,  where  it  is  introduced,  it  may  be 
observed,  in  terms  simply  recording  the  fact  of  its  being  an  ancient 
rendermg,  and  impljring  no  judgement  on  the  question  whether  it  is 
a  legitimate  translation  of  the  (presumable)  Hebrew  n?^  len^  ^  *ip. 
The  same  rend,  is  found  in  the  Pesh. ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  para- 
phrases of  the  Targums,  the  word  traditionally  supplied  being^ '  the 
Kingdom.'  Ez.  xxL  27  (Heb.  32),  'until  he  come  whose  right  it  is,' 
has  been  supposed  to  contain  an  aDusion  to  the  passage  as  thus  r^ 
and  understood. 

The  following  are  the  actual  renderings : 

Pesh. :  *  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  firom  Judah,  nor  a  declarer  [of  the 
law]  from  between  his  feet,  untU  he  shall  come  whose  it  is.'  The  word  for  'it' 
is  fern.,  and  in  the  existing  text  there  is  nothing  to  which  to  refer  it  The 
Pesh.  is,  however,  especially  in  the  Pent,  dependent  upon  traditional  Jewish 
exegesis ;  and  no  doubt  the  pron.  refers  to  'Idngdom'  understood  (see  below); 
the  Syriac  Father,  Aphraates  (c  330— 350  ▲.!>.),  in  his  HomiUes  (p.  820^  ed. 
WrightX  actually  quotes  the  verse  with  the  addition  of  'the  kingdom.' 

OntL :  'A  ruler  {fit.  one  exercising  authority)  shall  not  depart  firom  those 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his  sons'  sons  for  ever,  until  Messiah 
comes,  whose  is  the  kingdonL* 

*  From  between  his  feet'  is  paraphrased  by ' firom  his  sonaf  sons,'  as  in  lxx. 

by  cic  r«*v  luifmw  avrov^  on  account  of  Dt  XXviii  67  (lxx.  bik  ruw  fMtipmp  avT^t)k 

Targ.  Jerus. :  '  Kings  cease  not  from  those  of  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  the 

1  With  n^  for  \h,  as  Jer.  xrii  24  nh  for  b :  ef.  p.  412  n.  1. 

*  In  the  Massoretio  text  rp^fi^ ;  bat  as  the  andent  Tendons  abundantly  shew 

see  the  writer's  Notet  <m  Samuel^  p.  zxxiii  f.),  the  plena  icriptio  is  of  late  intro- 

dnotion;  and  many  Heb.  xss.  haTe  r6^. 

'  £.g.  Justin,  ApoL  i.  82,  54;  Iren.  xv.  24;  Eoseb.  H.  E.  i.  6.  The  rend,  tm 
iiip  (\0TI  r&  aroKtlfio'a  a^f  is  found  (e.g.)  in  Justin,  Tryph,  62;  Orig.  c.  Celt,  |  58; 
Eos.  Eel  Proph.  u  8;  Athan.  de  Inc.  Verbi  §  40. 
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learned,  teachera  of  the  law,  from  hu  sons'  sons,  nnUl  the  time  when  the  King 
Messiah  comes^  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongeth.' 

Taig.  P8.-Jon.:  'Kings  and  rolers  oease  not  from  those  of  the  house  of 
Jadah,  nor  scribes,  teachers  of  the  law,  from  his  seed,  nntil  the  time  when  the 
King  Messiah,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  shall  come.' 

ri?^  is  here  explained  curiouslj  as  Ait  youngeii  €hUd\  being  oounected 
fimcifully  with  ^jyf^  Dt  zzYiiL  67,  which  is  rendered  by  Gulp  [wrongly]  <  the 

youngest  of  her  sons.'    The  same  interpretation  is  adopted  by  soToral  of  the 
mediaeval  Jews,  notably  by  David  ipmchi  (d.  1235),  ^o  expressly  explains 

rf^  as  meaning  *his  son';  and  it  is  very  probably  embodied  in  the  Massoretic 
punctuation  r6t^. 

The  Vul^te  has  the  isolated  rend  donsc  venial  qui  tnittendui  Mt  (rh\S^ 
read  as  fS^). 

We  thus  see  that  anti^niiy,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  interpreted 
the  passage  in  a  Messianic  sense:  but  this  sense  was  not  bound  up 
with  a  personal  name  'Shiloh,'  but  puiily  with  an  entirely  different 
Tocalization  and  interpretation  of  the  Ueb.  word  in  question,  and 
partly  with  the  general  promise  of  ideal  sovereignty  to  Judah,  ex- 
pressed in  the'  verse. 

The  rend,  until  that  which  is  his  shaU  come  is  grammatically  quite 
legitimate.  The  rend,  until  he  shall  came^  whose  [it  is]  is  doubtful, 
though  isolated  cases  do  occur  in  Heb.  of  sentences  m  which  the 
subject  is  not  ez^nressed,  but  has  to  be  understood  from  the  context*; 
and  the  case  might  be  similar  here.  There  is,  however,  another 
difficulty,  wUch  attaches  to  both  these  renderings,  vis.  ^e  form  of 
the  relative  ^.  It  is  true,  this  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT.,  but 
it  occurs  in  it  peculiarly,  and  only  in  books,  or  passages,  which  were 
either,  it  seems,  written  in  North  Palestine,  or  are  late*.  Thus  it 
occurs  exclusively  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  68  times  in  Ecclesiastes, 
thrice  in  Jonah,  four  times  in  Lam.,  19  times  in  Ps.  cxxii.— cxlvi., 
once  in  Ezr.,  twice  in  GL,  but  in  all  Uie  historical  books  bom  Gren.  to 
2  K,,  only  Gen.  vL  3  (very  doubtfully),  Jud.  v.  7  (Deborah's  Song), 
vL  17,  viL  12,  viiL  26,  2  K  vL  11  (if  the  text  is  correct),  and  in  none 
of  the  other  prophets  or  poeti^  books,  except  (doubtfully)  in  Job 
xix.  29.  Hence  it  is  a  form  which  we  do  not  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  an  early  and,  presumably.  Judaic  text  Still,  we  are  hardly  in 
a  position  to  sav  that  it  could  not  so  occur,  or  to  rule  out  of  courts 
upon  thisgrouna  alone,  a  rendering  which  implies  it 

IL  Efere  is  the  passage  of  the  Talmud  (Soffh.  98^X  ui  which  n^^l7 
occurs  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah.  The  passage,  in  order  to  be  properly 
understood,  must  be  cited  at  length : — 

1  The  suffix  of  the  8rd  sing.  maso.  being  written  with  il,  as  happens  oooa- 
sionaUy:  e.g.  in  7Vr>V,,  nh^D,  in  Gen.  xUx.  11  (O.-K.  §91*). 

*  E.g.  Ps.  XTi.  8  '  beoaoae  [he  is]  on  m^  right  hand.' 

*  It  is  the  OBaal  form  of  the  relatiTe  m  uie  Mishna;  and  is  Tery  common  in 
other  poit-Biblical  Hebrew. 
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'Rab  said,  The  world  was  created  only  for  the  sake  of  David :  Samuel  said, 
It  was  for  the  sake  of  Moses:  R.  Yotianan  said,  It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
Messiah.  What  is  his  name  f  Those  of  the  school  of  R.  Shdla^  say,  Shiloh  is 
his  name,  as  it  is  said.  Until  hii  ton  (Heb.  ihUoh)  coma  Those  of  the  school 
of  R.  Yannai  say,  Yinnon  is  his  name^  as  it  is  said  (Ps.  IxziL  17X  l^t  his  name 
be  for  ever,  before  the  son  let  his  name  be  propagated  (Heb.  yinn5n).  Those 
of  the  school  of  R.  l^aninah  say,  ^aninah  is  his  name^  as  it  is  said  (Jer.  xvi  18X 
For  I  will  giro  yon  no  favour  (Heb.  iof^ndh).  And  some  say,  Menabem  is  his 
name,  as  it  is  said  (Lam.  L  16),  For  eon\forter  (Heb.  mendfidm^  and  restorer 
of  my  soul,  is  Cur  from  me.' 

This  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  Rabbinical  exegesis:  but  its  yalue 
in  determining  the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  in  the  OT.  is  evidently 
nil:  the  authority  of  the  pupils  of  R.  Sh^  is  of  no  greater  weight 
in  determining  the  true  sense  of  Gen.  xliz.  10,  than  that  of  the 

Jiu^ils  of  R.  Yannai  in  determining  the  true  sense  of  Ps.  IxxiL  17. 
1 18,  howeyer,  in  this  doubtful  company  that  'Shiloh'  is  first  cited 
as  a  name  of  tiie  Messiah,  though  we  do  not  learn  what  the  word  was 
understood  to  simplify*. 

III.  (Hhsr  tfUerpretations,  The  first  mar^.  of  RV.  *  Till  he  come 
to  Shiloh'  is  ^mmaticall^  unexceptionable  (see  1  S.  iy.  12) :  it  was 
proposed  first  in  modem  times  by  W.  G.  Teller  in  1766,  was  adopted 
py  Herder*  and  Ewald^  and  dso  by  DeUtzsch,  Dillmann',  and  Strack, 
in  their  Commentaries.  In  Ceiyour  of  this  yiew  Del  urges  the  great 
philological  difficulty  alluded  to  aboye,  as  attaching  to  the  popular 
eirolanation  of  the  name  '  Shiloh,'  and  obsenres  that  elsewhere  in  the 
OT.  the  word  denotes  regularly  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  (1 S.  i. — iy.,  &c.) :  then,  looking  at  the  histoiy,  he  supposes 
the  reference  to  be  to  the  assembling  of  Israel  at  Shiloh,  described  in 
Joa  xyiiL  1  [P],  8 — 10  [J],  when,  the  period  of  wandering  and  conflict 
Ymng  now  oyer,  Judah,  it  may  be  supposed,  lost  the  pre-eminence,  or 
tribe-leadership  held  by  it  before  (Nu.  x.  14  [P] ;  c£  Jud.  L  2,  xx.  18): 
the  obedience  qf^  the  peoples  was  realized  primanly  in  the  yictories  of 
Dayid  (2  S.  yiii.;  Ps.  xyiii  43),  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
include  that  ideal  relation  of  Israel  to  the  heathen,  of  which  the 
prophets  speak  more  distinctly.  Upon  this  yiew,  as  no  roifoUjf 
attached  to  Judah  at  this  early  time,  ^^V  in  v.  1&  will,  of  course^ 

^  A  teacher  of  the  8rd  eentoxy  kj>,  (Baoher,  Die  Agada  der  Bah,  Amorder, 
p.  85). 

•  It  is  rendered  above  'his  eon,*  as  this  was  the  explanation  onrrent  formerly 

(p.  412)  among  the  Jews,  except  by  those  who  read  the  word  n?^ '  whose.'  By 
another  Babbinioal  artifice  the  word  was  divided  into  two  (h  ^,  *  Un^  giftt  shall 
come  to  Mm*  I  See  forther  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  passage,  esp.  in 
the  hands  of  the  mediaeval  Jews,  the  writer's  stndy  in  the  Journal  of  Philology.  Td. 
XIV.  (1886),  pp.  4—22. 

•  Vom  Oeiit  der  Bbr,  Poetie,  n.  6. 
«  HiiL  n.  288  f. 

•  Provisionally;  for  Dillm.  thinks  that  a  really  satisfaotozy  explanation  Is  not 
to  be  found* 
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denote  not  a  sceptre^  but  a  sUijffl  the  symbol  of  militaiy  power,  and 
must  be  rendered  accordingly  (see  ^  385). 

Tliis  Tiew  is  set  forth  in  a  specudly  attractiTe  fonn  by  Herder. 
We  see  Jndah,  the  honoured  of  nis  biethren,  victorions  after  battle^ 
marching  in  trimnphal  progress  to  the  national  sanctuary  (1 S.  i. — i¥.\ 
and  there  laying  down  the  emblem  of  aathority  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peace,  while  the  nations  round  bow  submissiTe  to  his  swajr. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  sustained:  and  m 
s^te  of  the  names  that  can  be  quoted  for  it^  it  has  not  been  viewed 
with  fskvour  by  recent  scholars.  Thus  it  is  historically  doubtful 
whether  Judah  really  enjoyed  that  early  pre-eminence  in  a  united 
Inael,  which  this  interpretation  nostulates  for  it^:  Judah  had  no 
particmlar  connexion  with  Shiloh  (wnich  was  in  the  tribe  of  J^krtiiim); 
and  it  seems  natural  to  think  of  ^V^  in  t^.  10  as  suggesting  jatMr0^fii^, 
rather  than  merely^  tribal  or  militarypre-eminence'. 

On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  diflSculties  and  uncertainty  attaching 
to  every  proposed  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  dause  it  must 
be  owned  tha^ — as  in  the  case  of  other  passages  which  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  the  poetical  and  prophetical  Moks  of  the  OT^^, — it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence  what  its  real  meaning  is.  The 
present  writer  considered  formerly  that^ — apart  frtmi  the  rend.  Tiff  Ae 
come  to  Shilohf — ^the  only  rendering  consistent  with  strict  grammar 
was,— with  naturallv  n?^  for  ^^, — Until  that  which  is  his  shall  earns. 
This,  however,  yields  a  somewhat  poor  sense;  and  it  is  perhaps  over- 
strict  to  rule  out  of  court  the  other  ancient  rendering,  until  hs  sJioB 
cams  tohass  (it  is)*.  The  element  of  uncertainly  occasioned  by  llie 
use  of  ^  (see  above)  of  course  still  remains.  Xf^  however,  tins  be 
the  true  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  it  will  then  presuppose  an 
allusion  to  an  ideal  figure,  having  a  right  to  the  'sc^tre'  of  Judah, 
which  is  extremely  unlikely  to  have  been  formed  before  such  an 
emblem  of  royalty  was  known  in  Judah,  it  will  be  later  in  date  than 
the  time  of  David's  accession,  if  not  later  than  the  age  of  Isaiah. 
As  was  pointed  out  on  p.  886,  v.  11  connects  very  naturally  with 
w.  8 — 9,  so  that  t^.  10  might  quite  possibly  be  a  latc^  addition  to  tiie 
original  Blessing,  added  at  a  time  when  tne  Messianic  hope  in  Israel 
had  become  more  distinct  ^    ^ 

Ihe  verse  is  undoubtedly^ '  Messianic'  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
word,  i.e.  it  anticipates  an  ideal  future  for  Judah,  as  the  prophets 
often  do  for  either  Israel  or  Judah,  without  reference  to  a  personal 
Messiah  (see  e.g.  Hos.  xiv..  Is.  ii.  2—4,  iv.  2^6,  Ix.):  whether  it  is 
'Messianic'  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  depends  upon  the 
Question  whether  or  not  a  personal  ideal  ruler  is  rderred  to  in  clause  e. 
Ihe  principal  early  promises  of  ideal  future  blessings  to  the  patriiochs 


^  Comp.  p.  885 ;  Ottley,  HUt,  of  the  Hebrewt,  p.  187. 

*  Bee  farther  Boholtz,  OT.  TheoL  ZL  888 — 40.    For  other  soggestioiis  and  oon< 
eetoree  reiipeotiDg  the  olkase,  aee  DB,  fl.v.  Bexlob. 

*  8o  Boholts,  {.  c.  p.  841;  and  QonkeL 
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or  Israel^  £eJ1  into  a  consistent  series,  with  a  gradually  narrowing 
scope :  given  in  Gfen.  xii  2  £  to  Abraham,  they  are  limited  in  zzyi. 
2 — 5,  24  to  IsaaCy  in  zzv.  23,  zzviL  27 — ^29  to  Jacob;  in  2  8.  Til 
(Nathan's  prophecy),  xxiii  5  (David's  'Last  Words'),  Am.  ix.  11 — 15', 
they  are  attached  to  the  Davidic  dynasty  in  general;  in  Hos.  iiL  5, 
ana  esp.  in  Is.  ix.  6  £.,  zL  1 — 10,  xvL  5,  they  ^centre  round  a  particular 
ideal  niler  of  David's  line.  G^  zliz.  10,  if  it  contain  no  reference 
to  a  |)ersonal  ideal  ruler,  will  bH  between  Gen.  zzviL  27 — ^29  and 
2  S.  vii.;  for  Judah  is  a  narrower  unity  than  'Jacob,'  but  a  broader 
one  than  the  dynasty  founded  by  David:  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  does 
contain  such  a  reference,  it  will  £bJ1  certainly  after  2  S.  viL,  if  not  after 
Hos.  iiL  5  and  Is.  ix.  6  £,  xi.  1 — 10,  xvL  5,  as  well 

1  Notice  here  (v.  IS),  ag  also  in  Ps.  zriiL  4S,  44,  the  eame  anticipation  of  role 
over  (snrronnding)  nations,  which  is  found  also  in  Gen.  xzyii.  29,  and  in  (he  last 
clause  of  Gen.  iiii,  10. 
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Abd-mif  raim  896  f. 
Abimael  130,  403  n. 
Abraham  and  Abram  (the  names)  zliz, 

185;  date  of  Abraham  zxix 
Aoead  121;  'Aoeadian'  183 
Admah  and  ^boiim  127 
<aU  flesh'  87 

•Almighty'  (Shaddai)  185.  404—6 
altars  in  pre-Moeaic  times  zviii,  six  f., 

zziT,  89.  147 
<Amalek  161,  815 
Amorites  125  f. ;   in  Babylonia  zlvili, 

142  11.;   'Amorite'  in  £  125  t 
Amnrri,  land  of  178 
angel  of  Jehovah  184 
anachronisms  xy,  207. 250. 804. 838. 880 
anthropomorphisms  in   Genesis   xx  f. 

(of.  xxy),  85  t 
*  appease,'  to  293 
Arab,  Arabia  244  n. 
•Aribah  168 

Aram  (^Syria)  129.  223 
Ararat  93 

Archaeology    and    the    narratives    of 
Genesis  xlviii— Uu,  167 1, 172  f.,  229, 
230,  874  f . ;  of.  XY,  XXI 
Archaisms  explained — 

again  (=baok)  232 

bakemeatt  838 

hrau  70 

conrf<}rt  192 

commune  197 

cunning  247 

dreadfid  265 

duke  815 

entreat  150 

excellent,  excellency  882 

favouTt  well  favoured,  ill  favoured 

grieve  891  [271 

grUled  281 

intreated,  to  be  245 

Journey  151 

lien  251 

Ughtly  251 

meat  16 

meet  41  n. 

ravin  894 

replenish  16 

ttraket,  ringtiraked  278 

ttrange,  itranger  187,  282.  808 

ttricken  194 

UU  175 

tempt  217  n. 


Ariodh  156 
Arpachsbad  128 
Asher  Hi,  275,  889  t 
Ashkenaz  116 
Asshor  121,  128,  243 
Asshor,  city  of  40 
Atra-hasLs  105  n. 

Babel  120.  136;  tower  of  182  fl. 
Babylon,    antedilayian    kings    of   80; 

first  d^asty  of  XXVII,  120, 156  n.  1 
Babylonia,  antiquity  of  dTilization  in 

xxxi — ^xxxiii 
Babylonian  elements  in  Genesis  27iL« 

52  f .,  106.  of.  80  f. 
Babylonian   story  of  Oreation   27  ft.; 

of  the  Flood  108  fl.,  of.  XVm 
bdellimn  89 
Bedawin  182 
Beer-lahai-roi  188 
Beer-sheba  212,  215,  216,  254 
'before'    (or  <in  front  of')sEa8t   of 

154,  182.  227.  300,  of.  164 
Benjamin  18,  848  ff.,  867,  898  f. 
Berossns  27  with  «.  2,  28  n.,  29  ii., 

80  fl.,  80,  108 
Bethel  147  f.,  264  fl. 
Bethlehem  811 
betrothal  237 

bitumen  87.  185,  162  f.,  202  U  895  «. 
'  bless  oneself,'  to  220  f . 
Bronze  age,  Uie  xll,  68 
*  broad  plaoe'  198 
« brother* ^relation  152,  163,  287,  270, 

283,  287.  899 
•batter'  (i.e.  Uben)  198 
Boa  223 

Cain  62,  63  fl.,  71,  72;  lessons  of  the 

story  of  68 
Cainites  62.  68—71,  72  f.,  80 
Galah  121  f. 
Canajim,  Ganaanites  108—112, 118, 127, 

147;  «Canaanite*  in  J  126,  147 
Gaphtor  124 

Gassites  (Easshn,  Kasshites)  59,  120 
cattle  in  Egypt  871 
Ghaldees  (Heb.  Kaedim)  141 
Ohedorla*omer  XX,  157,  158  n.,  171—8 
cherubim  60  f. 
Ghesed  223 
chronology  of  Genesis  xxrff.,  xxxf.,  75, 

79  L,  188,  149,  212,  262,  865  n.,  868 
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eiroamcision  189  ff. 

oivilization,  beginnings  of  62  ff.,  68  fl. ; 
Phoenician  legends  of  78  f. 

*coat  of  many  ooloors*  832 

'consnme/  to  196 

'com  and  wine  {tiroshy  258 

cosmogony  of  Oenesis  19  ff. ;  sooroe 
of  26 ff.;  teaching  of  5,  82 ff.,  54  ff.; 
Babylonian  cosmogony  27  ff. ;  Phoe- 
nician cosmogony  5,  80  n. 

covenant  176,  178 

creation  8 ;  two  accounts  of  in  Genesis 
2  ff.,  85  ff. 

creation-tablets,  Babylonian  27  ff. 

*  creature'  (Heb.  toul)  12,  18 

*  creeping  thing'  13 
Gush  58,  59,  120 

customs,  institutions,  Ac.,  origin  of, 
explained  zvii  f.,  zz,  Iviii,  1,  86,  48, 
49,  50,  62,  108 

Dan  274,  388  f.;  the  place  168 
Dana,  Prof.  24,  XVH 
<  days '  of  Gen.  i.,  zzviii  n.  20,  21  f.,  26 
Dead  Sea,  the  159 ;  geology  of  168  ff. 
Dedan  119,  240 

'deep,'  the  4,  392 ;  the  'great  deep'  90 
dew  in  Palestine  258 
DiUmann's  view  of  the  patriarchs  ZV 
Dinah  276,  302  ff.,  307,  866 
Dothan  323 
•dowry'  304 

dreams  zzi,  206;  in  Egypt  842 
Dumab  242 

duplicate  narratives  iii,  iv,  85  ff.,  191, 
254  f.,  809,  810 

'E,'  term  explained  xi,  xii;  contents 
and  literary  character  of  xii — t?; 
probable  date  of  xvi;  other  charac- 
teristics of  xix— xxi,  206,  821,  8821. 

*  east,  children  of  the '  268 
*east  wind'  (sirocco),  the  840 
*eat,'  to,  in  sacrificial  sense  289 
•Eber  127,  138  f. 

*Eden  38 

*Eder,  tower  of  311 

Edom,  name  of  246,  248,  country  260, 

people  261,  312  ff.,  kings  317  f. 
Egypt,     antiquity    of    civilization    in 

xxxiii  f. ;   leugth  of  Israel's  sojoom 

in  xxviii — xxx,  177 
Egyptian  words  in  Genesis  11  n. 
*El  402  f. 

'El  'ElyOn  (« God  Most  High ')  165 
'El  Shaddai  viu,  xxui,  185,  404  ff. 
<Elam  128 
EUshah  116 

'Elohim  xxiii,  14,  402:  tee  God 
Elohist  iv 


embalming  in  Egypt  895 
•En-sedi  161 1,  171,  179 
•En.lfishpat  161 
Enoch  77,  78  f. 

book  of  76 11^  78 1,  8S 

•Ephah  (tribe)  840 

Bphraiin  and  Mananwh,  birth  of  846; 

adopted  by  Jacob  875 1;  bletiing  of 

817  f.,  890  f. 
Ephrath  811 

Breoh  zzzii,  58,  108,  180 1 
Eriakn  156 
Eridn  68 

<Esaa  246,  849;  wives  of  818 
etymologiee  of  OT.  68,  71,  77,  878  n. 
Euphrates  179 
'  evil  inclination  or  propenaily'  (Jewiih 

theological  term)  95 
evolution  55 
Bzodos,  probable  d«te  of  zidx 

•face,*  to  < see  (ha  Cms  of'  898 

faith,  Abraham's  176 

Fall  of  man  44  fl.,  56,  57;  no  Bab. 

version  of,  at  preient  kmmn  58  «•  1 

(add  King,  ToMets  of  CrioKoM,  p.  881) 
famines  in  Egjpt  846 1 
'father' a ori^^tor  69;   sfbonder  or 

eponymous   ancestor   800 ;    a  ohief 

minister  868 
'  father's  kin,'  to  be  eat  off  firam  one*! 

z,  187, 188;  to  be  gathered  to  x,  841 
firmament  6  f.,  89 

Flood,  historical  charaoler  of  the  99  fl. 
folklore,  Hebrew  68,  70,  78,  88  t,  108, 

184,  808,  cf.  846,  881 
•folly'  808  t 
•form,'  to  87 
fumaee  (lUH)  178;  (|ea3)  808 

'  furniture,'  camel's  885 

Gad874f.  ^ameof  a  Semitic dei^),  889 

garden  of  fiden  8^—40,  61 

gate  (in  an  Eastern  d^  197 

genetlogies  in  Qeneaia  ▼— vi,  69,  75, 
118—114,  187  L,  828  f:,  848 1,  818  fl., 
826  f.,  899 

•generatbna'  (ni*Oin)  ii,  viii,  19: 
(mill)  ix.  87.  186 

Genesis,  contents  of  IIL;  eompoeitt 
structure  of  iiiff.,  xvifp;  ptibMB 
date  of  ZV  f.;  historieal  value  of 
zzzi  ff .,  zlii  (ohs.  i.— zL),  zliU  fl.  (eha. 
zii.— 1.);  religious  value  of  Ix  fl., 
Izx  ff.,  cf.  1,  11,  81  fl.,  64  fl.,  107, 
and  jMiMtfli;  Genesis  and  modem 
science  zzzvii  ff.,  zlii,  Izi— iii,  6,  8, 
11,  17,  19  ff.,  99L,  108«.,  ZVn 

Gerar  806,  851 

Qh6r,  the  168 

27 
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Gileftd  288,  287,  290,  899 

Gilgamesh  102,  123 

gUdal  period  xxxriil  f . 

•glory's spirit  (R«80iil')  883 

Gkxl,  names  of  in  Genesis  402  fl. ;  doc- 
trine of  zxi  f.,  zxiy  t,  Ixx  f.,  6,  11, 
31 — 83  Ao, ;  the  word  used  of  divine 
beings  45,  50,  82  n.;  Elohim  eon- 
stmed  with  a  plor.  pronoun  14,  or 
▼erb  208,  289,  402 ;  nse  of  word  in 
Genesis  iv,  vii,  zi  f.,  2  ^.;  expres- 
dons  sneb  as  'prince  of  God,'  'terror 
of  God'  225,  274,  309 

Goiim  158 

Gomer  114 

good  and  evil,  knowledge  of  41,  46 

Goshen  332  n.,  869 

granaries  in  Egypt  843 

•goard,  captain  of  the'  826 

Hadad  (Syrian  God)  818 

Eagar  180 

9am  108—111,  118,  117 

HSmith  126 

Hammorabi  XXI,  89,  156,  880  ft. 

Haran  141  f.,  233,  269 

Hasisadra  (Hasis-atra)  105  m.,  107  n. 

Havilah  89,  'll9,  181,  248 

fiaaSfon-tamar  161,  162 

£eaVen  and  earth,  Heb.  idea  of  8,  9,  11 

*  Hebrew,'  name  127,  188  f.,  335 

Hebron  155 ;  Hittites  in  228-30 

'  ndpmeet'  (incorrect  expression)  41  n. 

Heroopdis  869 

Heth  124,  225,  268;  ue  HiUites 

Aittites  124  f.,  179,  225,  228—30,  818 

Myites  126 

$orites  160,  312,  818,  316  f. 

homed  snake  389 

human  sacrifices  221,  XXII 

hydromancy  358 

Hyksos  847 

ideal  representations  in  Genesis  xxiii, 
xxiT,  Uii  if.,  Ixvii— Ixx,  17,  143,  307 

Mmage  of  God'  14  f.,  82  f.,  76,  97 

hidiyidoal,  rights  of  the  207,  222 

inspiration  Ixiv  fif.,  Sit  59  n. 

Isaac,  name  played  on  or  explained 
118,  194,  210;  sacrifice  of  221 1 

Ishmael,  name  played  on  or  explained 
182, 188,  212;  character  of  182;  Jew- 
ish Haggadahs  respecting  210  n. 

IshmaeUtes  182  n.l,  213,  243  f.;  Ish- 
maelite  tribes  241—8 

•isles'  117 

Israel  295,  810,  811,  858;  meaning  of 
name  295;  preferred  for  'Jacob'  by 
J  311,  353 

Issachar  275  f.,  887 1 


Itnraeans  242 

*J,*  term  explained  xl,  xii;  contents 
and  literaiy  character  of  xii — xt; 
probable  date  of  xvi;  other  charac- 
teristics of  xYii — xxii 

Jabbok  283,  294 

Jacob,*  name  expldned  or  played  on 
246,  259;  character  246  t,  249,  255, 
296  t ;  migration  into  Egypt  364  f ., 
368  (f. ;  list  of  descendants  865  ft. ; 
blessing  879  ft. ;  borial  896  t ;  early 
ocoorrence  of  name  in  Palestine  li  f. 

Japheth  108,  110  f.,  113,  114 

Javan  (Yavan),  Le.  the  Greeks,  115 

Jebel  Utdum  (range  of  salt-cliffs  in 
8W.  comer  of  Dead  Sea)  159,  169, 
201 

Jehovah  (Tahweh),  meaning  of  name 
407  ft. ;  use  of  name  in  Genesis  vii, 
xiii;  qnestion  of  early  history  of 
name  xviii  ft.  4,  xlix 

'Jehovah  God,'  nse  of  expression  87 

Jehovah-jireh  219  f. 

Jerahmeel  (clan  in  Jodah)  827 

Jordan-valley,  the  153,  168  f. 

Joseph  276,  819—21,  821  fl.,  332  ff.; 
probable  date  of  xxx,  347;  character 
of  820  f.,  400  f.;  historical  character 
of  xlvi  f.,  cf.  lix  f. ;  early  possible  oc- 
currence of  name  in  Palestine  lii 

Jubilees,  Book  of  76  n.,  82,  211,  879  fi. 

Jodah  278,  321,  826  fl.,  832,  853,  859, 
384—7;  dans  of  326  f.,  331  f. 

justice,  ancient  ideas  of  207,  307; 
Divine  justice  196 

fadesh  161 

¥edar  242 

l^enites  72,  179 

l^enizsites  179,  815 

feturah,  tribes  descended  from  289  f. 

Kikkdr  of  Jordan,  the  152  f. 

'kind'  (inD)  viii,  9 

l^iriath-arba'  x,  224 

•knees,  to  bear  upon  the'  274,  899 

•  know,'  to  (sto  take  knowledge  of)  195 

Laban  235,  269  ff.,  290 
land-tenure  in  Egypt  874  f. 
languages,  origin  of  different  xxxiv  f., 

133  f. ;   origin  of,  according  to  the 

Hebrews  182,  134  ff. 
•latter  days,'  the  381 
lentils  248 

Levi  273,  802—8;  tribe  of  883 1 
levirate-marriage  828 
•life,'  two  Heb.  words  for  97 
light,  Heb.  idea  of  6 
•living'  water  252 
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longevity  of  patriarohs  zzri,  zzx,  75, 
188 

*  Lord  Jehoyah,*  ase  of  expression  175 
Lot,  character  of  205;  Lot's  wife  201 

« lowland/  the  827 
Lodhn  128 
Los  266 

Maohir  (Manassite  dan)  899 

liachpelah  zi,  226,  228 

magicians  of  Egypt  840 

Magog  115 

Mahanalm  291,  801  f. 

Manure  154 

Kan,  pre-eminence  of  In  Qen.  15,  88, 

42;    beginnings   of   54;    before    the 

Fall  56  f.;    antiqaity  of   zzxi — zlii, 

68,  68.  184 
Manasseh  846,  875  fi.,  390  t ;  clans  of 

899 
mandrakes  275 
marriage  48 

*  measures'  198 
Melchiiedek  164,  167  f. 
Mezenptah,  mention  of  Israel  by  xlyiii 
Mesopotamia  282 

Messianic  outlooks  48,  144,  145,  886, 

410  f.,  414  f. 
Midian  240 
Mizpah  288,  801  f. 
Misraim  (Egypt)  117 
Moab  and  Anmion  203—5 
mdhar  (price  of  wife)  271,  304 
Moriah,  land  of  217 
<  Most  High '  165 
monming-castoms  in  East  224  f.,  896 

Kahoridae  222  f. 

*nsine  of  Jehovah/  to  call  with  (upon) 

ziii,  71 
names  ezplained  or  played  on  zviii  n., 

zziu  n. ;  110,  251,  259,  878  f.,  884, 

888,  889,  891 
NaphtaU  274.  890 
nature  in  OT.  19 
Nebaioth  242 
Negeb,  the  148 
neolithic  man  zl  f. 
Nephillm,  the  84 
Nile  (Heb.  Y^ur)  839 
Nimrod  120,  122  f. 
Nineveh  121 
Nod,  the  land  of  67 
nose-ring  236     ' 

oak  (as  sacred  tree)  147 

*  offering,*  *  present*  (minitdh)  64,  293 
On  845 

Ophir  XIX,  131 


literary  character  of  iv— vtt;  parts 
of  the  Hezateuch  belonging  to  fv,  ▼; 
words  and  phrases  used  1^  vii— zi; 
probable  date  of  zvi;  other  obarao- 
teristics  of  zzii— zzv,  2,  86,  186  Ae. 

Paddan-aram  zi,  244  f. 

palaeolithic  man  zzziz  f. 

Paradise  88,  51  (in  NT.),  61;  theoriea 
of  the  site  of  57  ff. 

Pathros  124 

patriarchs,  antediluvian  68  fl.,  73,  74  ff., 
80  f.,  137—40 

patriarchs,  post-diluvian,  historical  cha- 
racter of  zliii  ff.,  148 

patriarchal  genealogies  68  ff.,  74  ff., 
138  ff. 

patriarchal  period  in  J  147 

Peleg  130 

Peniel,  Penuel  296,  801  f. 

*  people,'  in  the  phrases  *  to  be  out  off 

from/  and  *be  gathered  to,'  one'i 

people  188:  tee  father^  kin 
Perez  327,  331  f. 
Perizzites,  152 

Pharaoh,  meaning  of  name  150 
PhiUstines  124,  250 
piUar  {maffibdh)  266,  267 1,  810 
pits  823  f. 
'plague'  151 
•plain'  (Kikkdr)  of  Jordan  1521;  the 

ciUes  of  the  Kikkdr,  site  of  170  t ; 

destruction  of  202  f. 
Potiphar,  name  ezplained  $26 
Potiphera  826,  845 
pre-Mosaic  age  in  J  zviii,  89;   In  B 

ziz;  in  P  zziv,  89 
priestly  element  in  Genesis  iv 
promises  in  Genesis  144, 147, 186,  880, 

414  f. 
prophetical  teaching  of  Genesis  zvii, 

zzi  f.,  64,  111 
Protevangelium,  the  48,  57 
proverb,  or  proverbial  saying,  origin 

of,  ezplained  120,  219 

Baces  of  mankind,  remote  origin  of 
zzzv,  zzzvi—zzzvii,  114;  orij^  of, 
according  to  the  Hebrews  112  ft. 

Bachel's  grave  811 

rainbow,  the  98,  99,  106  n. 

Ramesei,  the  land  of  871 

Bamses  II,  zziz,  347,  897  ii. 

BShobdth  258 ;  BS]|^5b5th.*Ir  121 

Bephaim  160 

rest,  to  (of  God)  18 

Beoben  273,  821,  882,  852,  881  L 

rings  as  amulets  809 

*  Biver,'  the  288 

*  river  of  Egypt,'  the  178 


P,   term   ezplained  iv;    contents  and      Sabaeans  119,  180  f. 
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Mbbath  18  f.,  Si  f.,  of.  XVm 
aaoied  loribet  (in  Egypt)  840 
laorad  rites  in  Pal.  xix  t,  147, 165,  216, 

258,  264,  266,  800 
•terifioe,  first  mention  of  64 
•saith  Jehovah'  220 
Salem  164 
Salt  Sea,  the  159 
« salvation'  889 
Sargon  of  Aocad  xxrii,  178  n« 
science  of  the  Bible  BZ,  XYII 
«sea'=the  West  148 
sea-monsters  12 
SSbi  119 

•see  God,'  to  296;  cf.  188 n. 
•seeds'  (Gal.  iU.  16)  154 
Se*ir  246,  812,  814,  816 
serpent,  the  44  t,  47,  48 
SSrog  189 
•set  feasts'  10 
Sethites  71,  74  ff.,  80 
Shalem  (near  Sheohem)  800 
8hSb&  119,  180  f.,  240 
Shechem  (place)  146,  800,  802,  807  fl., 

878  f. ;  (person)  800,  802  t,  806—8 
shekel,  vame  of  227 
Shcm  108,  110  f.,  118,  127 
8h661  826 

Sb^phSUh,  the  827 
shepherds  in  Egypt  870 
•ShUoh'  (Gen.  xUz.  10)  885  t,  410  ff. 
Shin'&r  121 
Shor  181  f.,  248 
Siddhn,  vale  of  159,  168,  170  f. 
Simeon  278.  802—8,  854  n.,  888  f. 
Sodom    and    Gomorrah    127,    170  f., 

194  ff..  2021 
•sojoarner'  177, 186, 199,  225;  of.  149 

•  sojoamings,'  land  of  one's  186;  cf.  871 

•  son  '= grandson  or  descendant  269, 284 
*Song  of  the  Sword,'  the  70  f. 

*sonB  of  God'  82  f. 

•soul'  in  Heb.,  ose  of  and  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  12  (in  animals),  88,  42, 
96  (in  the  blood),  149  (as  seat  of 
feeling  and  emotion),  860 ;  s  •  person ' 
U  (No.  19),  X  (No.  24  a),  146 

•  South,'  the  148 

spirit  of  God,  the  4,  88  f.,  848 
springs,  sacred  161 
Stone-age,  the  zzxiz  ff.,  68 
stone-worship  267 

•  stranger 'ssfo/oum^  or  temporary  re- 

sident  p;i)    177,    225;  « /oref ^iwr 

0?ri?  OT  npj)  187,  282,  808 
Sacooth  299,  80i  f. 
•Somerian*  zxxiv,  183 


•swarm,'  to  viii,  11  f.,  19  n.,  94,  97; 

•swarming  thing*  viii,  12 
•sweet  savour'  95 
•Syria'  129 

Tarshish  116 

•taskwork'  (DD)  888 

Tel  el-Amama  letters  zziz,  81,  125, 
164,  167  t,  897 

TdmS  242 

Teman  815 

temptation,  operation  and  power  of 
44  ff.,  U-S 

teraphlm  288 

terebinth  146,  147 

•that  be  Car  from  thee'  196 

TiAmat  2,  28 

Tid*al  158 

Timnah  829 

Hrdih  258 

tithe  166,  267 

trees,  samd  or  oracular  146  C. 

tribes  or  nations  represented  as  indi- 
viduals Uv  fl.,  110—112,  U2  ff., 
188—140,  828—4,  289  f.,  241—8, 
816  (Se'ir),  899;  of.  72,  807  t,  881  f. 

•  trouble,'  to  COP)  806 
Tubal  115 
Tubal-eain  70 

Two  Brothers,  Tale  of  the  886 

unleavened  cakes  198 

Ur  140,  141,  142 

Uru-salim  (Jerusalem)  164,  167 

Ussher,  chronology  of  zxvii,  xzviii  n., 

142  n.,  262 
•Us  129,  228,  817 

wady  252 

•  walk,*  to,  with  God  77;  before  God  185 
waters  above  the  firmament,  the  7 

under  the  earth,  the  8,  62  «. 

•wax  old,'  to  194 
weighing  money  227,  855 
•without  form'  ()nh)  8  f . 

Xisuthros  77,  108,  105  n. 

Tahweh  407:  8e$  Jehovah 

Ziphinath-pa'nSah  844 
Zebulun  276,  887* 
Zerah  881  f. 
^idon  124 
ti^^fwrat  187 
Zion  811,  with  n. 
fSo^ar  158,  170,  200,  201 
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